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FRIDAY,   JULY  6,    1951 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee  To 
Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
executive  session 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10  a.  m., 
in  Room  325-326,  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Senator 
Lester  C.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Hunt. 

Also  present:  Samuel  M.  Lane,  special  counsel;  Eobert  F.  Mor- 
ten, assistant  counsel  and  John  J.  Winberry,  special  consultant. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Portock  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Portock,  what  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Jack  Portock. 

Senator  Hunt,  Would  you  stand  and  be  sworn,  Mr,  Portock  ? 

Mr,  Portock,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt,  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  information  you  are 
about  to  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Portock,  my  name  is  Hunt,  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  record,  this  is  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  committee,  Special  Senate  Committee,  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  202,  to  Investigate  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce. 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Portock,  as  well  as  for  the  information 
of  other  witnesses  to  follow,  we  are  not  a  prosecuting  body  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  We  are  simply  an  interrogation  team,  so  to  speak, 
attempting  to  ascertain  information  on  interstate  gambling  of  all 
types,  interstate  crime  in  interstate  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting the  same  to  the  full  Senate  body,  for  whatever  action  they 
may  see  fit  to  take. 

I  want  you  to  know  we  appreciate  your  appearing  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  sure  you  will  be  helpful  and  give  us  all  the  information 
you  can  with  reference  to  the  situation  here  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  chief  counsel  for  this  particular  hearing  is  Mr.  S.  M.  Lane  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Lane  will  conduct  the  questioning  of  all  wit- 
nesses and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lane,  counsel,  to  proceed  now  with  the  in- 
terrogation. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  PORTOCK,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Portock,  are  you  subpenaed  to  appear  before  this 
inquiry  ^ 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  your  subpena,  please  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  will. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  I  go  into  direct  questions  about  your  own  experi- 
ences in  this  area,  I  w^ould  like  to  make  clear  briefly  on  the  record  the 
county  and  city  political  organizations  so  I  will  ask  you  a  number  of 
leading  questions  which  I  think  you  can  answ^er  quite  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  is  Frank  S.  Farley  the  State  Senator  for  Atlantic 
County? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  solicitor  for  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Albert  Shahadi. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  county  prosecutor  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Louis  Scott. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  are  his  assistants? 

Mr.  Portock.  David  Brone. 

Mr.  Lane.  B-r-o-n-e. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Emery  Keiss? 

IMr.  Portock.  Emery  Keiss. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  one  else? 

Mr.  Portock.  There  is  one  colored  man.     I  do  not  know  his  name, 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  that  be  William  Dart  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county? 

Mr.  Portock.  Gerard  Gorndey. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  probation  officer  of  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Preston  Crook. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Crook's  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Vincent  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane.  Vincent  J.  Lane? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  indictment  clerk  in  his  office? 

Mr.  Portock.  Edward  Nappen. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  mean  by  the  last  question  the  indictment  clerk  in  the 
prosecutor's  office. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  are  tli£  two  county  judges? 

Mr.  Portock.  Judge  Leonard. 

Mr.  Lane.  Leon  Leonard  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Leon  Leonard ;  and  Judge  Naami. 

Mr.  Lane.  George  Naami  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  director  of  freeholders  for  Atlantic  County? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  don't  know"  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  know  who  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  the  board  of 
freeholders  is  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  James  Boyd. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  we  in  that  list  named  the  principal  county  officers? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Coming-  now  to  the  city  organization,  this  is  a  city,  is 
it  not,  organized  under  the  Walsh  Act,  with  a  commission  system  of 
government  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  is  it  a  city  of  a  residence  population  of  say  60,000 
people  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Permanent  population — it  fluctuates  in  the  summer- 
time. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  mean  permanent. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  summertime,  in  the  season,  how  large  is  the  popu- 
lation altogether  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  At  times  it  goes  to  200,000,  250,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  the  commissioners,  who  is  the  director  of  public 
safety? 

jNIr.  PoRTOCK.  Director  Cuthbert. 

Mr.  Lane.  William  S.  Cuthbert? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  an  assistant  director  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Tod  Kerstetter. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  are  four  other  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Park,  public  works,  revenue  and  finance,  and  public 
affairs? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  municipal  court  judge  for  the  city? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Stephen  Damico. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  chief  of  police? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Harry  Saunders. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  police  department,  who  is  the  principal  officer 
nnder  Saunders? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Acting  Inspector  Louis  Arnheim. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  are  the  principal  officers  under  Arnheim  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  There  are  six  captains  of  police.  There  is  Captain 
Eckstein,  Captain  Butcher,  Captain  Lewis,  Captain  Malloy,  Captain 
Myers  and  Captain  Lodovico. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  special  organization  within  the  Police  De- 
partment for  the  detection  of  organized  crime  or  bookmaking  or  the 
numbers  racket  in  this  city  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  At  present  they  have  two  men  assigned  to  a  vice 
squad  which  was  decreased  from  a  total  of — I  think  it  was  about  12 
men — just  this  past  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Lane.  Directing  your  attention  to  the  set-up  of  that  vice  squad 
prior  to  a  week  or  two  ago,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  squad? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  A  Sergeant  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Frank  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  members  of  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Sergeant  Frank  Sullivan,  John  Mooney,  Bud  Hanes- 
berry,  Charlie  Hahn.  Those  four  men  worked  directly  out  of  the 
chief's  office  on  the  south  side,  which  is  the  white  district. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  another  section  that  worked  in  the  colored 
district  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Wilbur  Sptiggs,  William  Baynard,  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  vice  in  the  north  side,  which  is  the  colored  district. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  those  two  men  white  officers  or  colored  officers  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Colored  officers,  sir. 

Prior  to  that  they  had  three  men  assigned  specifically  to  the  sheriff 
as  the  sheriff's  vice  squad — Johnnie  Berry,  John  Kelly,  and  Robert 
Shepardson,  who  was  a  colored  police  officer.  They  were  assigned 
from  the  police  departrnent  to  the  sheriff's  personal  vice  squad. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  we  leave  this  organizational  set-up,  will  you  just 
define  a  little  more  specifically  what  the  functions  of  the  vice  squad 
were,  or  what  they  are  today  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  my  opinion  or  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  What  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  are  supposed  to  keep  the  cit}'  clean  of  all  vice. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  "vice"— — 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  I  mean  gambling. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  include  in  that  prostitution? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  were  specifically  assigned  to  gambling. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  another  group  assigned  to  prostitution  ? 

IMr.  PoRTOCK.  I  know  of  no  group  assigned  to  prostitution. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  "gambling,"  do  you  refer  to  making  book, 
bookmaking,  numbers,  crap,  any  form  of  gambling,  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Punchboards,  any  tyj)e  of  gambling. 

Mr.  Lane.  Roulette? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  include  in  gambling,  bingo? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  a  city  ordinance  against  bingo  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  There  is  a  State  ordinance  here  against  bingo. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  this  squad  has  been  changed  within  the  last 
week  or  two  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  has  the  change  been  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  sheriff  squad  was  disbanded  entirely. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  the  sheriff's  squad,  you  mean  the  squad 
under  Frank  Sullivan? 

Mr.  PoRTocK,  No.  John  Berry,  Robert  Shepardson,  and  John 
Kelly.  They  were  disbanded,  put  back  in  uniform,  and  assigned  to 
reliefs. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  this  vice  squad  a  plain-clothes  squad  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  what  else  was  done  besides  the  disbandment  of 
that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Sergeant  Sullivan  and  Charlie  Hahn  were  assigned 
to  narcotics.  Bud  Hanesberry  and  John  Mooney  continued  as  they 
were  before  on  the  vice  squad,  assigned  to  the  chief's  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  a  two-man  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  William  Spriggs  and  Baynard  are  still  on  it  for 
the  north  side. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  city  solicitor  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Murray  Fredericks. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Murray  Fredericks  is  a  law  partner 
of  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Getting  below  this  level  and  coming  to  the  ward  level, 
how  many  wards  are  there? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Four,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  tell  us  the  organization  of  the  wards? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  first  Avard  is  Lou  Watson  and  Ben  Segal.  They 
control  the  first  ward.     One  is  the  president. 

Mr.  Lane.  S-i-e-g-e-1  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  S-e-g-a-1,  sir.    Benjamin  Segal. 

Mr.  Lane.  Watson  is  what  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Watson  is  the  president  of  the  club.  I  think  that 
Ben  Segal  is  the  president  of  the  executive  board.  They  are  the  two 
political  powers  of  the  first  ward. 

]\Ir.  Lane.  The  second  ward  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Sam  Weakley,  who  is  an  ex-chief  of  police,  and 
Eichard  Jackson,  who  is  presently  the  secretary  to  the  director  of 
public  safety.     He  is  on  the  fire  department. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is,  secretary  to  William  S.  Cuthbert? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  battalion  chief  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment, but  he  works  directly  in  the  director's  office  in  plain  clothes. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  third  ward  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  The  third  ward  is  controlled  entirely  by  Vincent 
Lane. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  the  assistant  county  probation  officer  you  referred 
to  before  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said  "controlled  entirely  by  Vincent  Lane." 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  the  third  ward  also  shared  by  Harry  Haggerty? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  is  a  racket  man.  In  other  words,  you  asked  me 
for  the  political  leader. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand.  But  he  is  not  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
third  ward? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Not  politically. 

Mr.  Lane.  Coming  to  the  fourth  ward  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  the  fourth  ward  the  president  is  Gerard  Gorm- 
ley,  our  present  sheriff.  The  political  powers  under  him  are  James 
Boyd  and  Edward  Nappen.  All  the  political  favors  are  issued  by 
James  Boyd. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  I  asked  you  to  name  to  me  the  principal  officers 
in  the  city  organization  now  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Now,  let's  come  back  to  you  personally.  I  want  your 
background.    Where  were  you  born,  Mr.  Portock  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  come  to  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  established  residence  here,  permanent  residence, 
when  I  came  out  of  the  service  in  1945. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  your  education  ?  What  has  your  education  been, 
Mr.  Portock? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  graduated  high  school,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  South  Philadelphia,  Southern  High  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lane.  From  high  school  did  you  go  into  busmess  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  took  up  the  trade  of  paper  hanging. 
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Mr.  Lane.  And  did  you  pursue  that  trade  until  you  went  into  mili- 
tary service? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  military  service,  briefly? 
Mr.  PoRTocK.  I  put  5  years  in  the  Combat  Engineers  Corps  and  i 
was  first  sergeant,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  go  overseas  ? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir ;  for  3  years,  in  Europe,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  In  what  campaigns  were  you  ?  .  , 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  All  through  the  European  campaigns— England, 
France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Germany.  I  have  been  m  Bavaria.  I 
was  in  Bavaria  when  the  war  ended,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  date  of  your  discharge? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  11th  day  of  July  1945. 
Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  an  honorable  discharge? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  then  occupy  yourself  with  { 
Mr.  PoRTocK.  Paper  hanging,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  "VYliere? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  Atlantic  City. 
Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  married  at  that  time? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  married  today  ? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  How  many  children? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Five,  sir.  •       x     i   q 

Mr  Lane.  A'Vlien  did  you  give  up  the  paperhangmg  trade^ 
Mr  PoRTOCK.  The  1st  of  October  1948  I  became  a  police  oliicer. 
Mr.  Lane.  As  a  police  officer,  in  your  first  year  on  the  force,  what 
was  your  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  $2,400  a  year,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  A^Hiat  is  the  scale  of  pay  in  the  department  i 
Mr  PoRTOCK.  Your  first  2  years  you  get  $2,400  a  year.    After  you 
put  in  2  years  you  get  $2,700  a  year.     After  you  put  3  years  m  you 
are  at  full  pay  at  $2,950.  .     ...o       i    . 

Mr  Lane.  Commencing  with  October  1,  1948,  what  were  your 
duties,  in  general,  from  then  until,  say,  October  1,  1950?  Take  the 
first  2  years. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Just  patroling  a  beat. 
Mr.  Lane.  You  were  walking  a  beat  ? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  other  duty  ?  .  ^  n 

Mr  PoRTocK.  'T^nien  you  go  to  work  in  the  evening  you  get  a  small 
card.  That  card  tells  you  where  you  are  assigned.  Some  days  I 
would  be  assigned  turnkey,  next  day  I  would  be  walking  a  beat  down- 
town.    The  next  day  I  would  be  walking  a  beat  uptown.    VV  e  weren  t 

assigned  to  permanent  beats.  -,    ,      r^    .  ^  ■     ^^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  way  you  passed  the  first  2  years  m  the 

department  ? 

IVTr   PoRTOCK.  Yes   sir. 

Mr  Lane.  In  the  fallof  1950  was  there  a  movement  in  the  police 
department  among  the  uniformed  men  for  an  increase  m  compen- 
sation? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  one  of  those  in  that  movement? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Police  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion of  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  percentage  of  the  men  on  the  force  are  members 
of  that  association  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Ninety  percent. 

Mr.  Lane.  So,  you  almost  joined  it  as  a  matter  of  course? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes. 

All  the  new  men  who  enter  into  the  department  join  the  organiza- 
tion.    There  are  probably  several  old  men  who  never  joined. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  this  movement  for  an  increase  in  compensation 
sponsored  by  the  Police  Benevolent  Association  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  the  expenses  contributed  by  the  association? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir ;  by  each  member.  Each  member  was  asked 
to  contribute,  the  first  time,  $10  apiece.  When  we  ran  out  of  that 
amount  of  money,  we  all  chipped  in  another  $10  apiece.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  amount  of  monev  that  was  contributed  by  the  organization ; 
that  is,  tlie  PBA.  It  may  have  been  $1,000  or  $2,000,  which  came  out 
of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand  that  was  for 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Expenses. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  publicity  and  circulating  petitions,  and  things  of 
that  nature  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Petitions,  attorneys'  fees,  radio  and  newspaper  adver- 
tising, billboard  advertising.  We  put  on  a  campaign  just  like  they 
do  at  election. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  you  undertook  that  campaign,  did  you  clear  it 
with  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  committee  was  appointed  to  see  about  our  pay 
raise  and  we  had  a  meeting  with  Senator  Farley ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  indicate  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  him  for  you 
to  conduct  such  a  campaign  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  I  was  j^resent  at  all  the  meetings  with  Senator  Farley 
and  we  brought  our  papers  in  to  him,  how  much  increase  in  taxes 
there  would  be.  We  showed  him  that  the  taxes  would  not  have  to 
come  out  of  the  citizens'  pockets  due  to  the  extra  revenue  that  was 
coming  into  the  city.  He  said  that  he  could  not  sponsor  it;  that  is, 
give  us  the  sup])ort  of  liis  organization,  but  he  would  not  come  out 
and  fight  us.  We  felt  that  we  could  get  the  pay  raise  on  our  own 
merits  through  the  citizens'  feeling  that  we  deserved  it.  We  felt  we 
could  go  out  and  get  it.    I  reached  over  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  me  interrupt  and  ask  you  one  general  question  about 
the  county  and  the  city  officeholders.  Are  they  not,  almost  without 
exception — all  of  the  ones  whom  you  have  named  this  morning — 
Republicans? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  100  percent,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  Senator  Farley  is  the  Republican  Senator  in  this 
county  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laxe.  In  other  words,  you  did  not  have  his  blessing,  but  you 
had  his  assurance  that  he  would  not  oppose  your  efi^orts? 
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Mr.  PoRTOOK.  We  also  had  his  blessing.  He  said  he  was  with  us 
100  percent.  It  would  hurt  him  politically  to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  say  he  was  with  us. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  had  his  blessing,  but  not  his  aiRrmative  support? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir.  He  made  a  statement  to  the  newspapers 
that  he  was  not  against  our  pay  raise.  He  was  going  to  stay  neutral. 
If  we  felt  we  could  get  it,  we  should  get  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  stay  "neutral"  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  He  stayed  neutral  until  about  a  week  before  election. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  did  he  come  out  against  the  proposal  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  He  called  us  up  at  our  headquarters  about  10 :30  in 
the  morning  and  told  us  to  be  at  the  mayor's  home  at  noon — the  entire 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  16  police  officers  and  firemen.  We 
arrived  at  the  mayor's  home  and  he  had  present  all  the  ward  leaders 
that  1  have  given  you  the  names  of,  all  the  city  commissioners,  all  the 
board  of  freeholders,  the  city  solicitor,  and  himself  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  what  was  the  substance  of  what  he  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  just  came  out  and  said  that  due  to  certain  taxes, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on,  he  felt  that  he  would  have  to  come  out  openly 
and  fight  our  pay  raise.  The  question  arose  about  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization and  he  said  that  he  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Lafferty,  that 
he  was  against  our  pay  raise  also. 

Mr.  Lane.  ^Ylio  is  Mr.  Lafferty  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  He  is  the  political  Democratic  leader  down  here, 
which  is  controlled  by  Senator  Farley. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  any  pressure  brought  upon  you  to  withdraw  from 
the  campaign? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  At  that  same  meeting  he  told  us  he  wanted  us  to 
gather  all  the  policemen  and  firemen  together  in  the  commissioner's 
chambers  and  announce  to  them  that  Senator  Farley  was  against  the 
pay  raise  and  that  they  should  go  out.and  defeat  their  own  referendum. 
I  spoke  up  and  I  told  him  it  was  an  impossibility  for  us  to  do  that  after 
obtaining  16,000  signatures  from  the  public  for  our  pay  raise.  If  he 
wanted  to  tell  them  he  was  against  it,  he  would  have  to  do  it  himself. 

So  he  said  he  would.  That  night  we  had  all  the  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  the  commissioner's  chambers  and  Senator  Farley  spoke  and 
told  them  he  was  going  to  come  out  against  the  pay  raise  and  that  he 
wanted  them  to  go  out  and  defeat  their  own  referendum.  There  was 
complete  silence  when  he  got  done  speaking  and  I  took  the  floor  and 
showed  the  men,  after  obtaining  16,000  signatures,  we  could  not  go 
out  and  tell  the  people  who  had  faith  in  us  until  then,  to  go  against 
us,  and  we  were  going  to  go  out  and  fight  the  organization. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  you  opposed  Farley  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  were  in  back  of  me  100  percent. 
They  agreed.  We  took  it  to  a  vote  on  the  open  floor  at  his  suggestion. 
He  said  he  wanted  the  men  to  vote  openly  in  front  of  him,  how  they 
would  go,  for  him  or  against  him,  and  they  went  against  him  100 
percent. 

Mr.  Lane.  Following  that  meeting,  was  some  other  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Following  that  meeting — maybe  about  2  days,  I  do 
not  remember  offhand — 2  or  3  days,  or  the  following  day,  I  was  ap- 
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proacliecl  by  Edward  Nappen  at  police  headquarters  as  I  came  in  to 
work  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Lane.  Edward  Nappen  being  the  indictment  clerk  of  the  pros- 
ecutor's office? 

Mr.  PoKTocK.  The  political  leader  of  the  fourth  ward.  He  asked 
me  if  I  could  speak  with  him  in  private  in  the  captain's  office.  He 
pulled  out  a  sheet  of  paper  similar  to  this,  with  a  heading  on  it,  and 
lines  underneath  the  heading. 

Mr.  Lane.  Lines  for  signatures? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Lines  for  signatures.  He  said  to  me,  "This  is  not 
my  idea,  Jack.  I  just  came  from  a  meeting  with  Senator  Farley.  I 
am  only  an  errand  boy." 

I  can't  give  you  the  exact  wording  of  the  heading. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  It  said  something  to  the  effect  that  I  would  stay 
loyal  or  be  loyal  to  Senator  Farley,  Senator  Frank  S.  Farley,  the 
Eepublican  organization,  and  would  vote  "No,"  and  see  that  the 
policemen  and  firemen's  referendum  was  defeated  on  November  7. 
When  I  looked  at  that 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  ask  you  to  sign  that  loyalty  oath  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK,  Yes,  sir.    I  said,  "Who  else  signed  it?" 

He  said,  "The  one  I  want  you  to  sign  is  in  my  pocket.  This  is  only 
a  copy.    I  cannot  have  you  see  who  signed  it  before  you  sign  it." 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  tell  you  what  I  told  him  to  do 
with  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  refuse  to  sign  it? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  several  other  police  officers. 
They  refused  to  sign. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  the  referendum  went  to  a  vote,  did  it? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  happened? 

jNIr.  PoRTOCK.  We  were  defeated,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  any  supervision  at  the  polls  to  see  how  you 
voted  on  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  was  that? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  It  was  common  knowledge  throughout  the  city  that 
a  police  officer  who  voted — or  fireman — against  the  pay  raise  would 
show  his  ballot  to  the  political  observer  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  a  written  vote  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  check  a  ballot  in  a  closed  booth  and  put  the  ballot 
in  a  wooden  box  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes.  The  ones  who  voted  "yes,"  folded  it  up  and 
put  it  back  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  the  ones  who  voted  against  the  referendum? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Showed  them  the  ballot  as  being  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  brings  it  down  to  about  the  middle  of  November, 
doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  November  7,  1950.     That  is  election  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  assignment  before  the  balloting  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  was  assigned  to  the  back  of  the  patrol  wagon,  inside, 
sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  assignment  afterward? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  was  on  the  street,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  done  at  your  own  request  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir.     I  requested  to  be  put  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ask  to  be  put  on  the  street  because  you  were 
disturbed  about  conditions  which  you  knew  existed  in  Atlantic  City 
and  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  there  others  of  like  mind  on  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  would  say  90  percent  are  of  like  mind,  but  they  are 
fearful  of  certain  reprisals  that  would  be  taken  against  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  there  others  on  the  police  force  who  were  willing 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  taking  action  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  name  two  or  three  of  them  ? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK.  Fred  Warlich. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  W-a-r-1-i-c-h. 

Francis  Gribbin. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  G-r-i-b-b-i-n. 

William  Holvick.  There  were  several  other  officers  willing  to  go 
out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  as  a  group  in  the  police  force,  take  independent 
action  to  intervene  in  the  bookmaking  and  numbers  racket  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  We  made  an  investigation  on  our  own  time  on  dif- 
ferent number  runners  or  number  droppers,  pick-up  men,  places  that 
wrote  numbers,  and  on  November  20,  1950,  we  followed  one  Austin 
Johnson,  400  North  Tennessee  Avenue,  and  arrested  him  for  posses- 
sion of  numbers  slips  and  aiding  and  abetting  a  lottery. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  me  ask  you  to  state  on  the  record  what  sort  of  a 
racket  Austin  Johnson  was  a  part  of,  what  the  organizational  set-up 
was  he  functioned  in. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Austin  Johnson  worked  for  "Cherry"  Haggerty. 
Cherry  Haggerty  is  protected  by  Vincent  Lane,  in  the  third  ward. 

Mr.'LANE.  Cherry  Haggerty  is  the  business  agent  of  the  Bartenders 
Union  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  also  a  political  power  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Third  ward.  He  is  the  sole  racket  power  in  the  third 
ward.  Anything  pertaining  to  rackets  in  the  third  ward  has  to  come 
through  Cherry  Haggerty.  If  you  moved  into  the  third  ward  and  you 
opened  up  a  cigar  store  and  you  wanted  to  write  numbers  and  you 
did  not  turn  your  numbers  in  to  Cherry  Haggerty,  he  would  call  in 
to  the  vice  squad  and  the  vice  squad  Avould  close  you  up.  tell  you  either 
vou  turn  your  numbers  in  to  Cherry  Haggerty  or  you  do  not  open  up. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  minute.  Let's  forget  about 
the  local  people  in  this  business.  Won't  you  tell  us  what  the  county, 
the  city,  and  State  organization  is  of  the  numbers  racket,  how  they 
function,  who  banlcs  for  them,  where  the  money  comes  from? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  big  man  in  the  State  is  Marco  Keginelli. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  R-e-o:-i-n-e-l-l-i. 
Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  resident  of  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  has  his  summer  home  in  Margate,  Athmtic  City. 
He  is  from  Camden,  N.  J. 

He  in  turn  handed  the  county  down  to  a  man  named  "Stumpy" 
Orman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Reofinelli  is  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  reputed  to  go  outside  of  the  State  for  his  money, 
or  is  it  a  wholly  contained  organization  within  the  State  so  far  as  you 
know,  or  don't  you  have  knowledge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  have  no  knowledge.  I  have  never  investigated  as 
to  the  fact  whether  he  goes  further,  like  Costello.  I  know  he  has  been 
connected  with  Joe  Adonis.  That  is  definite.  We  have  tied  those  two 
in  together.     Zwillman,  Klosteman — they  are  all  one  combine. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  said  that  the  next  man  in  importance  in  the 
racket  below  Reginelli  is  a  man  named  Herman 

Mr.  PoRTOCK,  Orman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  native  of  Atlantic' City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  top  man  in  the  rackets,  numbers  for  Atlantic 
County  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  is  top  man  in  all  rackets — numbers,  horses,  craps, 
anything  pertaining  to  an  illegal  move  being  controlled  by  Stumpy 
Orman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  confine  that  to  Atlantic  County  or  to  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Atlantic  County  and  Atlantic  City.  The  county 
is  larger  than  the  city. 

Mv.  Lane.  This  man,  Orman,  is  he,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  any 
legitimate  business? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  owned  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  owns  it  or  owned  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  understand  he  sold  it  for  $165,000  or  $175,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  when  he  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  do  not  know  offhand. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  it  been  a  matter  of  a  few  years  that  he  had  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Prior  to  that  time,  as  far  as  you  know,  has  he  had 
legitimate  business  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir.  He  has  worked  in  horse  rooms.  He  worked 
in  the  Bath  and  Turf  Club,  which  is  a  gambling  casino. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  any  connections,  so  far  as  you  know,  with  State 
Senator  Farley  ? 

Mv.  PoRTOciv.  It  is  known  throughout  the  entire  town  that  he  is 
the  political  power  behind  Senator  Farley. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  that,  you 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  controls  Senator  Farley  100  percent. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  seen  in  public  with  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  person  who  attends  political  dinners  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  That  Senator  Farley  attends? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  Does  he  associate,  so  far  as  you  know,  with  Senator 
Farley,  socially  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  have  pictures  to  the  effect 
that  were  taken  with  them  at  the  fights  together.    It  is  in  the  files. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  this  illegal  business  under  Orman,  who  is  the  next 
in  importance  in  Atlantic  City  and  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Sir? 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  comes  next  in  importance  to  Orman?  Who  is 
Orman 's  lieutenant? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Orman  has  a  man  called  Freddie  Masucci. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  that  name  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  M-a-s-u-c-c-i. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  he  is  an  associate  with  him.  Do  you  know  by 
that,  that  they  are  together  in  partnership  in  the  operation  of 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Of  a  numbers  bank. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  are  the  actual  mechanics  operated  of  running  the 
numbers  racket  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  have  a  storekeeper.  He  has  what  they  call  a 
numbers  book,  which  15  numbers  which  can  be  written  in  the  book  and 
they  have  three  copies. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  book  of  blank  slips  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Slips. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  carbon  paper  between  ? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  two  sheets  of  carbon  paper  which 
go  through  the  two  sheets.  There  are  three  copies  made.  One  copy 
goes  to  the  man  who  places  the  number,  I  went  into  a  store  and  played 
665,  I  got  a  copy.  One  copy  the  storekeeper  keeps.  One  copy  isi 
picked  up  by  a  runner  who  probably  has  10  or  15  stops. 

Mr.  Lane,  This  Austin  Johnson  was  a  runner  ? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK,  Was  a  runner. 

Mr,  Lane,  Then,  are  there  a  gTeat  number  of  these  small  cigar 
stores  where  you  can  place  a  numbers  bet  ? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK,  All  the  cigar  stores  in  Atlantic  City. 

Senator  Hunt.  Let  me  ask  you :  What  disposition  does  Mr.  John- 
son, the  runner,  make  of  his  slips  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  He  takes  those  slips  and  turns  them  in  to  a  bank,  like 
"Cherry"  Haggerty. 

Mr,  Lane,  How  many  banks  do  you  believe  there  are  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK,  Tliere  is  one  controlled  by  Harold  Scheper,  who  con- 
trolled the  entire  North  Side, 

Mr,  Lane,  How  do  you  spell  that  ? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK,  S-c-h-e-p-e-r. 

Mr,  Lane,  He  is  a  colored  man  ? 

Mr,  PoRTocK,  He  controls  the  entire  North  Side. 

Mr,  Lane,  He  is  the  man  who  is  referred  to  as  the  "numbers  baron 
of  the  North  Side"? 

Mr.  PoRTocK,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  He  is  a  man  with  a  record  of  convictions  in  bookmaking 
and  numbers  ? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK.  Presently  on  probation. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Does  it  include  bookmaking  or  only  numbers? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Only  numbers. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  the  principal  colored  bank  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  the  colored  bank. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  only  one  colored  bank  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  There  are  small  banks,  but  they  are  all  controlled. 
They  all  turn  in  their  actions  to 

Mr.  Lane.  To  Scheper  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes.  The  small  bank  will  keep  probably  the  5-  or 
10-cent  plays ;  but,  if  somebody  plays  50  cents  or  $2  on  a  number,  they 
tui'n  in  all  their  big  action  to  Harold  Scheper. 

In  the  third  ward,  that  is  controlled  by  "Cherry"  Haggerty  and 
Charles  Hogan,  who  is  "Cherry"  Haggerty's  partner. 

Mr.  Lane.  Both  Haggerty  and  Hogan  have  records  of  arrests  in 
the  numbers  racket? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  have  forgotten  which  ward  Scheper  is  in. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  not  a  ward  on  the  North  Side.  It  runs  through 
the  first,  second,  and  third  wards.  It  is  north  of  Atlantic  Avenue, 
where  all  the  colored  people  live.  "Cherry"  Haggerty  and  Hogan 
control  the  third  ward. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  they  run  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  They  run  the  bank. 

Mr,  Lane.  There  is  just  one  bank  in  that  ward? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  first  ward  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  first  ward  and  third  ward  are  controlled  by 
Orman,  Masucci,  and  Bennie  Rubenstein.  They  are  the  principal 
banks  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  said  the  first  ward  and  fourth  ward  are  con- 
trolled by  them,  do  you  mean  each  man  has  a  bank  or  the  three  of 
them  together  have  a  bank  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  They  are  together. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  rate  of  payoff  on  a  successful  play  on  num- 
bers? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Five  hundred  to  one. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  a  man  should  bet  50  cents  on  a  number,  it  would  in- 
volve a  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir ;  $5  for  a  penny  is  what  he  would  receive. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  event  of  losses  of  that  character,  does  anyone  of 
these  banks  have  sufficient  capital  to  made  the  payoff  at  once? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  do  they  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  We  have  investigated  here  previously.  We  know  of 
a  man  coming  here  from  Philadelphia.  I  think  it  was  on  the  26th 
of  June.  The  number  was  303  and  the  banks  were  hit  very  heavily. 
Through  our  investigation  we  found  that  a  man  brought  some  money 
in  a  violin  case  from  Philadelphia.  We  are  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  get  his  exact  name.  We  have  his  nickname.  His  nickname  is 
"Bonsey." 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliite  man  or  colored  man  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  White  man. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  the  source  of  that  money  other  than  it 
came  from  Philadelphia? 
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Mr.  PoRTocK.  No ;  I  could  not  be  truthful  in  telling  you  exactly 
where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  won  any  very  substan- 
tial part  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir ;  not  offhand,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Was  that  money  in  currency  in  the  violin  case? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  been  telling  us  about  the  numbers  racket, 
how  it  operates.  What  about  the  bookmaking  racket?  How  does 
that  operate  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  have  horse  rooms  here  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  There  are  20-25-30-40.  Every  little  storekeeper 
writes  horses  and  calls  them  in  to  a  bank.  If  I  have  a  little  store, 
I  may  write  numbers.  You  come  in  and  you  want  to  bet  a  horse. 
I  will  take  your  action.  I  will  walk  over  to  a  telephone  and  call  in 
to  the  main  office  where  they  have  a  table  like  you  have  there,  with 
rundown  sheets  and  telephones. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  men  operate  that  or  girls  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Men.  They  take  all  that  action.  If  there  is  too 
much  money  bet  on  one  horse,  like  you  will  call  up  and  bet  $500  to 
win  on  a  horse  and  somebody  else  will  bet  $500  to  win  on  the  same 
horse,  they  will  be  carrying  a"^little  bit  too  much  money,  and  they  call 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wouldn't  that  depend  on  the  odds  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  up  to  the  man  who  figures  he  can  hold  that 

much  money.  ,        •      t 

Senator  Hunt.  These  people  who  receive  these  bets  m  the  various 

stores,  are  they  especially  designated  people  who  do  nothing  but  that 

in  the  stores  or  are  they  employees  or  owners  of  the  stores? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Owners  of  the  stores,  themselves.    If  they  get  a  little 

too  busy— that  is  a  Tot  of  action— they  will  employ  somebody  who 

works  for  them.  i      c  •  i 

Mr.  Lane.  The  Senator's  question  leads  me  back  to  the  financial 

rewards  to  the  operators  of  the  numbers  racket.    WHiat  percentage 

does  the  cigar  store  operator  commonly  get  out  of  the  numbers  ? 
Mr.  PoRTocK.  It  varies.     The  bank  will  give  him  as  little  as  it 

possibly  can.     Sometimes  he  will  get  25  percent  of  what  he  writes. 

If  you  are  a  good  businessman  and  you  have  a  large  book 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  get  25  cents  regardless  of  whether  it  is  won 

or  lost? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  see. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  If  he  writes  $4  for  the  day,  he  gets  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  retain  the  dollar  and  turn  over  the  net,  or  does 
he  get  paid  off  periodically  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  get  paid  off  every  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  A  man  collecting  $100,  does  he  retain  $25  and  turn 
in  $75  or  turn  the  whole  $100  in  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  keeps  his  $25  and  turns  in  $75. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  the  pick-up  man  get  ?  ... 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  pick-up  man  draws  a  salary,  and  if  it  is  a  good 
pick-up  man,  if  he  has  a  large  territory  to  cover  and  he  can  talk  his 
way  into  a  percentage,  like  if  he  gets  10  percent,  they  will  give  him 
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10  ])ei'cent.     If  the  bank  can  keep  him  down  to  a  phiin  salary,  they 
do  that.    It  is  all  to  what  the  man  can  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  yon  have  any  idea  what  those  salaries  run? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Some  get  $60  a  week  pins  10  percent  of  all  their  col- 
lections, which  may  run  them  into  $150  to  $200  a  week. 

Mr.  Lane,  Then,  when  it  gets  above  the  level  of  the  pick-up  man, 
all  the  rest  of  the  profit  is  for  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Coming  back  now  to  the  bookmaking,  is  the  same  system 
■of  division  of  the  profits  made  there? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Bookmaking  is  run — say,  if  I  am  a  storekeeper  and 
Avrite  $100  worth  of  action  today,  that  $100  was  won.  That  was  a 
•complete  victory  for  the  bank.  Fifty  dollars  of  that  is  mine,  and 
$50  goes  to  the  bookmaker — to  the  banker.  If  he  sells  $100  worth 
of  action  and  $100  was  lost,  the  man  who  writes  the  horse,  who  takes 
the  action  in  the  store,  has  to  make  up  that  $50  the  following  day  be- 
fore he  can  derive  a  penny  profit. 

Mr,  Lane,  He  shares  half  the  loss,  but  he  must  take  it  out  of  his 
profits?     Presumably,  he  doesn't  have  any  other  money? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  the  partner  to  the  extent  of  50  percent,  but  the 
man  above  him  will  bank  for  him  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  That  is  right.  He  does  not  have  to  lay  out  the  money. 
The  bank  is  the  one  who  lays  the  money  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  These  bets  are  all  telephoned  in  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  have  a  bank  book  or  somethino-  in  which  he  o-ives 
a  receipt  to  the  man  who  has  laid  the  bet? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK,  No,  It  is  not  a  receipt.  They  have  a  sheet,  I 
would  say  it  is  about  (>  inches  wide  and  about  as  long  as  this  [indicat- 
ing]. It  is  all  lined  out.  Here  [indicating]  they  will  have  the  name 
of  the  man  who  played  the  bet,  and  here  they  will  have  the  name  of 
the  horse,  and  here  they  will  have  something  like  50;"^ — 5  to  win,  2  to 
place,  and  2  to  show.  Here  [indicating]  they  will  have  the  result,  and 
here  they  have  what  is  coming  to  the  man  or  what  the  man  is  supposed 
to  collect.    This  is  a  run-down  sheet. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  the  man  who  lays  the  bet  have  anything  to  show 
that  he  laid  the  bet? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Not  necessarily,  unless  he  asks  for  it.  They  put  it 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper  if  he  does. 

Mr,  Lane,  You  say  those  are  telephoned  in  to  one  of  a  number  of 
central  offices  in  the  city? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  the  city,  the  larger  banks. 

Mr.  Lane.  Larger  banks?  Do  you  mean  the  same  banks  that  work 
the  numbers  racket? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir.  The  numbers  combine  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bookmaking  operation, 

Mr,  Lane,  Yet  they  come  together  at  the  top  through  Orman? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.    He  controls  them  all,  sir, 

Mr.  Lane,  These  people  whom  you  have  declared,  like  Haggerty, 
Hogan,  and  so  on,  and  the  others,  are  they  in  both  fields  of  endeavor, 
or  only  in  numbers  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK,  Haggerty  and  Hogan  have  horses  also,  which  are  rep- 
resented by  a  man  named  John  Messina, 
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Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  that? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  M-e-s-s-i-n-a.  He  is  Haggerty's  partner  in  the  book- 
making  end. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  John  Messina  run  one  of  these  central  offices  where 
the  bets  are  telephoned  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  do  all  of  the  bets  from  the  various  offices  through- 
out the  city,  are  they  in  some  way  pooled  through  some  central  office? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  You  mean  one  large  one? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  way  that  the  bookmakers  can  protect  them- 
selves from  heavy  betting  on  a  long  shot  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  they  do  that? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  call  it  out  of  the  State ;  they  call  the  bet  off. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  "they  call  the  bet  off,"  in  the  parlance,  they 
lay  it  off? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  They  lay  it  off. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  they  accomplish  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  have  a  list  of  phone  numbers  and  addresses, 
bookmakers,  where  they  can  call  their  bets  in  and  lay  them  off. 

Mr,  Lane.  The  mechanical  effect  of  that  on  the  betting  for  their  own 
protection  from  long  odds  with  heavy  bets  is  worked  out  in  what 
manner  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  a  great  deal  of  money  is  bet  on  one  long  shot  and  just 
prior  to  the  race  it  appears  that  the  horse  may  do  well  and  cost  the 
gamblers  terrible  losses,  is  there  any  way  the  gamblers  can  protect 
themselves  from  that  loss,  that  j^ou  know  of? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Probably  have  a  connection  at  the  race  track  and  lay 
it  off  at  the  race  track. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  "lay  it  off,"  you  mean  lay  bets  on  the  horse, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  odds  at  the  last  moment :  so,  if  he  does  win,  they 
won't  be  too  badly  hit  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  that  requires  substantial  sums  of  money,  is  that 
obtained  from  out  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Truthfully,  I  could  not  give  you  that  answer. 

Mr.  Lane.  Now,  Mr.  Portock,  beginning  in  November  1950,  you 
said  you  and  Gribbin  and  Warlich  and  Holvick,  on  your  own,  made 
raids  on  various  places  in  Atlantic  City ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  you  make  those  raids? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Over  what  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes ;  from  when  to  when  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  From  November  20,  1950,  until  April  28,  1951. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  places  that  you  raided,  what  were  they — numbers 
drops  and  bookmaking  establishments? 

Mr.  Portock.  Numbers  drops,  numbers  runners,  numbers  pick-up 
men,  bookmaking  establishments,  horse  joints,  everything  pertaining 
to  gambling.    We  picked  up  punchboards  in  various  stores. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  in  the  course  of  those  raids,  arrest  Fred 
Solitare  and  Ellis  Lewis  on  December  7, 1950  ? 
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Mr.  PoETOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lane.  What  sort  of  a  place  were  they  operating? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Fred  Solitare  and  Ellis  Lewis  had  a  bookmaking 
establishment  at  3203  Boardwalk,  which  was  in  the  rear  of  a  bicycle 
shop.  It  was  a  complete  horse  room.  They  had  PA  systems  hooked 
up. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  that,  "a  complete  horse 
room." 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  They  had  three  telephones.  They  had  electric  clocks, 
not  one  but  two,  to  check  back  on  the  time,  so  they  shouldn't  be  past 
post  time.  They  had  blank  rundown  sheets.  They  had  pay-out  en- 
velopes. They  had  two  radios.  They  had  lounging  chairs.  They  had 
electric  fans  in  the  place. 

Senator  Hunt.  Did  they  have  a  blackboard  with  the  scheduled 
races  for  the  day  listed  and  then  put  up  the  results  as  the  race  results 
came  in  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  did  not  have  it  up  at  that  time  when  we  raided 
it.  The  town  was  pretty  hot  and  it  was  pretty  closed  up  when  we  first 
started. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  by  that  they  had  been  operating  that  day  and 
were  closing  up  when  you  arrived? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No;  when  we  made  our  first  two  or  three  raids,  the 
town  became  very  leery  and  everybody  was  sneaking  their  operations. 
They  weren't  as  open  as  they  were  before.  It  was  a  complete  horse 
room.  They  had  lounging  rooms.  They  had  a  back  room.  They 
had  everything  in  there.  They  had  a  special  lighting  sj^stem.  They 
would  give  you  illumination. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  a  warrant  to  enter  that  establishment? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  by  entering  that  establishment,  run  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  illegal  entry? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

]VIr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  very  certain  before  you  made  your  raid 
that  you  would  find  the  operation  in  progress? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  May  I  ask  you  :  Did  j^our  superior  officer  direct  you 
to  make  the  raid  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  made  the  raid,  did  you  obtain  a  list  of  the 
clients  of  that  establishment? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  in  the  form  of  a  book  of  telephone  numbers? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  It  was  five  or  six  sheets  of  telephone  numbers  that 
were  hanging  tacked  up  on  the  wall  at  the  telephones. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  confiscate  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  I  made  a  photostatic  copy  of  that  when  we  were 
ordered  to  turn  it  in  to  our  superiors. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean,  first  of  all,  you  had  it  and  made  no  copy  of 
it  and  then  you  were  ordered  to  turn  it  in? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir, 
•    Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  ordered  you  to  turn  it  in  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Safety  Cuthbert. 
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Mr.  Lane,  He  is  the  one  who  works  under  the  chief  of  police, 
Saunders  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  He  works  under  the  director.  He  is  above  the  chief 
of  police.     The  chief  of  police  at  that  time  was  on  vacation. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  you  turned  that  in,  did  you  make  a  photostatic 
copy  of  it? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  it? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  These  are  the  negatives. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  I  have  it  marked  for  identification  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  This  will  be  received  and  identified  for  the  record 
as  exhibit  A. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  A"  and  is  on  file 
with  the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  also  take  pictures  of  that  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  When  we  made  the  raid  we  called  into  police  head- 
quarters to  send  a  jDolice  photographer  there  and  we  were  turned  down. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  you  call  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  We  called  the  desk  sergeant  and  called  the  detective 
bureau. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  they  tell  you? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  said  he  was  not  in  and  that  he  would  send  him 
if  he  could  get  him.  We  waited  and  waited  and  waited,  but  no  pho- 
tographer came.     We  had  to  take  the  men  in  to  headquarters. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  afterward  have  pictures  taken? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  By  our  own  photographer,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  by  your  own  photographer — someone  paid  by 
you  personally? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No;  we  didn't  pay  him.  We  got  a  newspaper  pho- 
tographer to  go  in  the  next  day  and  take  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  accompany  him  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  horse  room  in  the  same  shape  as  it  had  been  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  pulled  one  telephone  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  the  pictures  ? 

(The  witness  produced  the  pictures.) 

Senator  Hunt.  The  pictures  will  be  received  and  for  the  purposes 
of  tlie  record  will  be  identified  as  exhibit  B. 

(The  pictures  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit  B"  and  are  on  file 
with  tlie  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Going  back  to  the  list  which  was  exhibit  A,  that  list 
appears  to  be  only  telephone  numbers ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Both  local  and  out-of-State  numbers? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  you  turned  that  list  in  to  Acting  Inspector 
Kerstetter,  did  you  make  any  recommendation  or  request  with  respect 
to  following  up  the  information  on  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir;  we  sent  in  a  request  in  writing. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  "we,"  whom  do  you  mean? 

Mv.  P  )Rtock.  Oiiicers  Gribbin  and  Portock.  We  were  the  ones 
who  made  the  arrest, 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  request? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  it? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  request  was  produced  by  the  witness.) 

Senator  Hunt.  There  is  received,  and  will  be  taken  into  the  records, 
as  exhibit  C,  a  letter  addressed  to  Howard  Lfewis,  captain  of  police, 
for  Meredith  Kerstetter,  from  Frank  Gribbin  and  Jack  Portock, 
]:>atrolmen. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  C"  and  is  on  file  with 
the  special  commit  tee. ) 

Mr.  Lane.  Also,  may  the  record  indicate  that  it  is  for  Harry 
Saunders,  chief  of  police,  as  well  as  Kerstetter? 

Senator  Hunt.  The  sul)]ect  is:  "Kequest  for  special  detail." 

Mr.  Lane.  This  request,  which  has  been  marked  "Exhibit  C,"  you 
and  Gribbin  state  that : 

We  believe  that  this  warrants  further  investigation  to  help  alleviate  gambling 
and  vice  in  this  city.  We  reqnest  that  we  be  placed  in  plain  clothes  on  special 
detail  to  carry  through  the  investigation. 

What  happened  to  that  request  ? 
Mr.  PoRTOGK.  It  was  denied,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  By  whom? 
Mr.  Portock.  Director  Kerstetter. 
Mr.  Lane.  You  said  further : 

It  is  further  requested  that  we  receive  written  permission  from  your  office  to 
obtain  the  help  of  the  Bell  Telephone  officials.  It  is  also  requested  that  this 
matter  be  given  your  immediate  consideration,  as  time  is  of  the  essence. 

What  hapi^ened  to  that  phase  of  the  request? 

Mr.  Portock.  That  was  when  we  were  ordered,  given  a  direct  order, 
to  turn  in  the  telephone  numbers. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  interview 
the  Bell  Telephone  officials,  you  were  told  to  turn  in  the  list  of  num- 
bers? 

Mr.  Portock.  He  said  his  vice  squad  would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Afterward,  did  you  obtain  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  telephones  which  were  on  that  list  of  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  They  were  obtained  by  Officer  Gribbin. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  list  that  I  show  you? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  it  be  marked  "Exhibit  D''? 

Senator  Hunt.  This  will  be  marked  "Exhibit  D,"  and  taken  into 
the  record.  It  discloses  information  of  phone  numbers  found  at  3i20'> 
Boardwalk,  on  December  8,  1950,  in  the  arrest  of  Ellis  Lewis  and  Fred 
Solitare. 

(The  list  of  telephone  numbers  and  subscribers'  names  referred 
to  was  marked  "Exhibit  D,"  and  is  on  file  with  the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Looking  at  this  list,  JNIr.  Portock,  you  will  find  a  column 
headed  "Bookmaker."  Do  you  know  who  supplied  the  information 
in  that  column  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  There  was  onl}'  one  party  that  could  supply  it.  That 
would  be  the  vice  squad. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  there,  in  that  list  under  bookmakers'  names,  any 
that  you  recognize  as  being,  in  fact,  bookmakers? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Are  these  bookmakers  generally  known  to  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  to  the  members  of  the  miiformed  force? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  all  of  those  names  in  that  list  under  "bookmakers" 
actually  bookmakers  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  There  are  a  few  here  that  are  big  players. 

Mr.  Lane.  Such  as  whom  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  You  have  Shumsky's  Restaurant.  Shumsky  is  not  a 
bookmaker.  He  is  a  large  gambler  who  plays  big  action.  You  have 
Shumsky's  home  here.  Probably  when  he  is  at  home,  to  call  up.  I 
know  of  no  other  player  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  of  these  bookmakers  do  you  know  bj-  reputa- 
tion as  being  bookmakers  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  I  know  them  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  After  your  request  was  turned  down  for  special  duty  to 
follow  up  this  investigation,  did  you  renew  the  request? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  After  we  arrested  one  Isaac  Washington,  a  small 
numbers  baron,  we  confiscated  blank  sales  books,  with  the  name  of 
the  shipper,  the  distributor  of  these  books.     We  also  turned  that  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  On  Saturday,  December  9,  1950. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes. 

(Produced  by  the  witness.) 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  We  asked  for  the  arrest  of  the  man  who  received  these 
books. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  produce  a  copy  of  the  shipper  of  the  blank 
books  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  label  of  the  shipper  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

(Produced  by  the  witness.) 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  On  the  bottom  of  that  is  our  own  handwriting  for 
identification  purposes. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  ask  that  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  label  produced  by  the 
witness  indicating  that  it  was  on  a  package  of  sales  books  from  I.  &  M. 
Sufrin,  of  1207  Muriel  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  indicating  shipment 
from  a  factory  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  Van  Smothers,  at  1216  Adriatic 
Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  be  marked  in  evidence. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  exhibit  will  be  received  and  marked  "Exhibit 
E." 

(The  label  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  E,"  and  is  on  file  with 
the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  The  sales  book  referred  to  in  exhibit  E,  Mr.  Portock; 
what  type  of  book  was  that? 

Mr.  Portock.  They  were  blank  number  books. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  ones  you  described  previously  that  had  three  pages 
for  each  number? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  After  you  had  made  the  raid  on  Isaac  Washington's 
place  you  arrested  Mr.  Washington? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  then,  with  this  additional  information,  make  a 
further  request  to  Harry  Saunders,  chief  of  police,  asking  for  special 
assignment  to  follow  up  your  leads? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  a  copy  of  a  report,  dated  Tuesday,  January  2, 
1951 — is  this  a  request  you  made  to  Chief  Saunders? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Requesting — may  I  read  it,  sir,  to  make  sure? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

(The  document  was  examined  by  the  witness.) 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  ask  that  be  marked  in  evidence. 

Senator  Hunt.  This  will  be  received  and  taken  into  the  record  and 
marked  exhibit  F. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  F,"  and  is  on  file  with 
the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  In  this  request,  did  you  say : 

Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  inadverteutly  stumbled  on  to  many  gambling 
arrests  both  on  and  off  duty,  we  feel  that  a  serious  gambling  situation  exists  in 
Atlantic  City.  We  also  feel  if  we  were  allowed  to  give  our  full  time  to  investigate 
this  gambling  problem,  we  could  alleviate  it  tremendously,  if  not  wipe  it  out  in 
its  entirety. 

You  go  on  and  further  say : 

It  is  further  respectfully  requested  that  we  be  placed  on  special  detail  in  plain 
clothes  from  your  office  so  we  can  effectively  combat  the  above  problems. 

Is  that  the  request  you  made  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  statement  of  the  condition  that  you  made? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  response  did  it  receive  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  We  received  no  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  No  answer  at  all  from  anyone  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  pigeon-holed  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes.    Then  we  sent  another  request. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  send  a  third  request  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  On  February  7,  1951. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes. 

(Produced  by  witness.) 

Mr.  Lane.  The  witness  produces  a  copy  of  a  report  to  Meredith  B. 
Kerstetter,  assistant  director  of  public  safety,  and  to  Harry  Saunders, 
chief  of  police,  from  Jack  Portock,  Frank  Gribbin,  and  Frank  J.  War- 
lich.  dated  February  7,  1951,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  received  in 
evidence. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  report  will  be  received,  and  shall  be  indicated  in 
the  record  as  exhibit  G. 

(The  report  referred  to  was  received  and  marked  "Exhibit  G,"  and 
is  on  file  with  the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  in  this  report,  indicate  that  you  receved  no 
response  to  your  prior  request,  exhibit  F  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  say,  in  this  report : 

Since  then,  probably  due  to  their  numerous  gambling  arrests,  Officers  Portock, 
Gribbin,  and  Warlich  have  received  numerous  calls  and  requests  asking  them 
to  act  on  gambling  information  they  had? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  information  did  you  get  m  that  way  i 
Mr.  Portock.  I  have  quite  a  few  letters  at  home  that  were  sent  to 
me  informing  me  of  different  pLaces  that  were  operating. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  telephone  calls,  as  well  ? 
Mr.  Portock.  telephone  calls.     People  stopped  us  on  the  street. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  say,  in  this  report — 

*  *  *  facts  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  three  officers  could,  no  doubt, 
make  arrests  from  information  and  personal  investigation  if  they  were  given 
the  necessarv  authority  and  freedom  from  their  regular  routine  tour  of  duty. 
I  respectfully  request  that  they  be  put  on  a  special  assignment  to  combat 
gambling,  which  they  believe  to  be  organized  in  this  city? 

Mr,  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  response  was  received  to  that  request  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  No  response. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  more  than  simply  submit  these  written  re- 
quests which  have  been  marked  in  evidence?  Did  you  also  talk  to 
TVTr  Iverstetter  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Mr.  Kerstetter  wouldn't  speak  to  us  about  the  gam- 
bling situation. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  answer  is :  You  did  not  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  talk  to  Chief  Saunders? 

Mr.  PoRTOC^-.  He  wouldn't  talk  to  us,  either,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  After  you  had  turned  in  the  list,  which  has  been  marked 
"Exhibit  A,"  after  you  turned  over  to  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Safety  Kerstetter  the  list  of  telephone  numbers  at  the  Solitaire  and 
Lewis  bookmaking  establishments,  did  you  follow  up  any  of  the  book- 
makinir  establishments  that  were  indicated  on  that  list? 

Mr.  Portock.  We  made  an  arrest  and  a  raid  on  Vincent  Eando  of 
2270  Nevada  Avenue  on  the  28th  of  December  1950  which  was  fully 
3  weeks  after  that  list  was  turned  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  exactly  o  weeks  from  December  7.  1950,  when  you 
made  the  raid  on  Fred  Solitaire  and  Ellis  Lewis,  right? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  after  you  had  obtained  the  list  of  which  a  photo- 
static copy  has  been  marked  "Exhibit  D"  ? 

]Mr  Portock.  "Y'es  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  was  exhibit  D  obtained  from  the  vice  squad  of 
Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Portock.  By  Officer  Gribbin. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  was  obtained  from  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  So,  on  or  about  December  28,  1950,  it  appears  that  the 
vice  squad  knew,  from  that  list,  of  the  Vincent  Eando  operation? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  commonly  known,  quite  apart  from  that  list, 
Mr.  Portock?  Did  you  have  to  have  Vincent  Kando's  name  on  that 
list  to  know  he  was  in  bookmaking  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  you  went  there  on  December  28,  1950,  was  the 
place  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  find  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  We  found  a  garage.  It  was  in  a  garage,  with  tele- 
phones, radios,  adding  machines,  rundown  sheets,  easy  chairs,  hat 
racks.  It  was  completely  boarded  up,  so  you  couldn't  put  an  auto- 
mobile in  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  the  garage  door  was  nailed  down  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  I  have  pictures  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  the  pictures  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  all  the  bookmaking  para- 
phernalia can  be  pushed  up  into  the  wall  after  they  are  finished  with  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  'WHio  took  those  pictures  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  was  taken  by  a  police  photographer,  sir. 

]Mr.  Lane.  At  your  request  ^ 

]Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  same  day  you  made  the  raid  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Immediately,  sir.  After  a  while  we  started  to  send 
for  our  su])erior  officers  who  were  working  at  the  time  when  we  made 
these  arrests,  so  we  could  try  to  put  them  in  a  spot  where  they  had  a 
little  responsibility  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  And  they,  in  turn,  called  for  the  police  photographer. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  ask  that  the  pictures  be  marked  in  evidence. 

Senator  Hunt.  They  will  be  received  and  taken  into  the  record  as 
exhibit  H. 

(The  pictures  were  marked  "Exhibit  H"  and  are  on  file  with  the 
special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  On  this  list  I  think  there  are  approximately  120  tele- 
phone numbers ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  count. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  any  event,  there  are  nearly  four  pages  of  foolscap 
length. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  subsequent  to  December  28, 1950,  raid  any  other 
places  that  appear  on  the  list,  which  has  been  marked  "Exhibit  D"  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  jSTo;  we  did  not  raid  subsequent  to  that  date.  On 
January  6,  1951,  Officer  William  Shepardson  raided  a  place,  1300 
block  Baltic  Avenue,  operated  by  Morris  Shenkman.  He  is  on  this 
list. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  any  one  of  these  one-hundred- 
and-twenty-odd  places  raided  by  the  city  police?  Other  than  this 
one,  Morris  Shenkman,  that  you  referred  to. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  police  officer  is  with  us  100  percent.  In  other 
words,  he  worked  with  us  in  our  investigations  on  our  own  time. 

ISIr.  Lane.  By  "us"  you  mean  independently  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Independently. 

Mr.  Lane.  Independent  of  any  superior  command? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  place  on  this  list  of  some  120  that  was  raided 
or  put  out  of  business  by  the  vice  squad  after  the  list  was  obtained, 
so  far  as  you  know? 
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Mr,  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.  No  arrest  has  been  made 
of  any  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  effect  upon  your  own  assignment  in  the 
police  force  wjien  you  started  to  make  these  raids  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  they  immediately  assigned  me  to  an  isolated 
beat,  wliich  takes  in  the  boardwalks  here  on  the  lower  end  of  town,  and 
in  which  there  isn't  anything  but  water  and  boardwalk. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  a  beat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  I  would  say  it  is  a  little  over  a  mile  and  it  is  com- 
pletely isolated.  It  has  been  a  patrol  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  or  as 
long  as  anybody  else  can  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  set  up  as  a  beat?     Are  there  call  boxes  on  it? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  call  boxes  are  all  over  the  city  for  an  emergency. 
The  call  boxes  are  not  set  up  in  beats.  Your  call  boxes  are  put  out 
throughout  the  city  for  emergency. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  a  call  box  at  each  end  of  the  beat  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  instructed  to  call  up  as  you  reached  each  box 
at  each  end  of  the  beat  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  It  used  to  be  every  hour.  Then  it  was  changed  to 
every  half  hour. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  when  you  were  first  assigned  to  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  someone  else  had  walked  the  beat  before  and 
it  was  an  hour? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No ;  there  never  was  a  half  hour  pull  in  any  place  in 
the  city.    Nobody  walked  that  beat  before  I  was  assigned  to  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  were  you  assigned  to  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  date,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  About  when? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  I  would  say,  after  I  made  the  arrest  of  one  Charles 
Kaiser,  approximately  around  the  first  of  December. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  arrest  Charles  Kaiser  for  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Operating  and  maintaining  a  disorderly  house. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  "maintaining  a  disorderly  house,"  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Bookmaking  and  numbers. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  do  not  mean  prostitution,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  did  you  walk  that  beat  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  I  walked  that  beat  until  they  created  a  traffic  squad. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  then  put  on  the  traffic  squad  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  was  assigned  to  the  traffic  squad  and  the  traffic 
squad  worked  specifically  from  10 :  30  in  the  morning  until  6 :  30  at 
night. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  those  the  hours,  10 :  30  to  6 :  30  at  night,  when  the 
numbers  rackets  are  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Numbers  racket  and  horses,  both. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  either  of  those  rackets  operate  after  6 :  30  at  night  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  either  of  them  operate  before  10 :  30  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  happened  to  Gribbin  and  Warlich? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Warlich  was  assigned  to  the  traffic  squad  also  with 
me.  Gribbin  was  left  alone,  figuring  he  couldn't  work  by  himself, 
which  is  an  impossibility  for  one  police  officer  to  do  anything  by 
himself. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  to  say  it  takes  two  to  conduct  a  successful 
raid? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Two  or  more ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  put  on  separate  relief,  so  you  would  not  be  on 
duty  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  All  three  separate  relief,  sir.  We  originally  worked 
togetlier  and  they  changed  every  one  of  us  to  three  different  reliefs. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  this  appear  to  you  to  be  a  systematic  attempt  to 
make  it  impossible  for  you  to  continue  to  make  these  raids? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Definitely,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  despite  this,  continue  to  conduct  raids? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  as  a  result  of  that  were  you  suspended  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Under  what  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  making  a  raid  on  one  Dorset  Stewart 

(Recess.) 

Mr.  Lane,  Before  the  recess,  I  asked  you  about  the  effect  upon  your- 
self in  the  force  of  these  arrests  that  you  had  made,  and  you  told  us 
about  having  been  assigned  to  a  distant  beat  and  having  been  put  on 
the  traffic  force,  and  having  been  separated  in  your  time  of  relief 
from  the  other  men  who  were  cooperating  with  you.  Despite  all  those 
difficulties,  did  you  continue  to  make  arrests? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  Did  you  make  the  arrests  both  on  duty  and  off  duty  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lane.  Was  one  of  those  arrests  made  at  the  time  when  you 
wei'e  on  the  traffic  squad  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  you  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Officer  Warlich  obtained  a  warrant  from  Judge 
D  ami  CO, 

Mr,  Lane.  Judge  Damico  of  the  city  magistrate's  court  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Which  I  have  called  the  municipal  court  on  this  record? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

In  reference  to  a  letter  we  had  received  in  the  mail  about  a  man 
Dorset  Stewart,  133  North  North  Carolina  Avenue,  apartment  C-1, 
who  was  operating  a  lottery. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  a  lottery  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Numbers.  Officer  Warlich  took  that  letter  in  to  the 
chief's  office. 

Mr,  Lane.  Chief  who? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Saunders.  He  asked  him  for  permission  to  obtain  a 
warrant  to  enter  the  premises  at  North  Carolina  Avenue.  The  chief 
told  him  he  knew  whom  to  see,  Judge  Damico.  He  told  him  to  go 
up  and  get  the  warrant. 

Warlich  then  asked  him  if  he  could  have  the  assistance  of  the  vice 
squad  in  making  the  arrest.     The  chief  told  him  he  could  have  any- 
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body  he  wanted  but  he  should  make  the  arrest  hmiself .     He  said,  "You 
do  not  need  the  vice  squad." 

He  then  asked  him  if  he  coukl  have  Officer  Portock,  who  was  on 
traffic  duty  at  Virginia  and  Athmtic.  He  said  he  had  Officer  Gribbin 
witli  him.     He  said,  "You  can  take  anybody  you  like." 

"Warlich  went  upstairs  and  obtained  a  warrant  and,  when  he  ob- 
tained the  warrant,  in  order  for  us  to  get  the  most  secrecy  we  possibly 
could  out  of  this  warrant,  we  tied  up  the  telephone  at  Dorset  Stewart's 
home  so  nobody  should  call  him  and  tell  him  we  had  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Laxe.  You  were  fearful  in  applying  for  a  warrant  that  after 
you  had  applied  for  it  and  before  you  could  serve  it,  the  suspect  would 
be  tipped  off  ? 

;Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Laxe.  To  prevent  that,  you  had 

Mr.  Portock.  Tied  the  telephone  up. 

]\Ir.  Laxe.  Put  it  out  of  commission  I 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  called  the  number 
and  when  Dorset  Stewart  answered,  we  did  not  answer  it.  When  he 
hung  up,  we  left  our  phone  hanging.  That  means  nobody  can  call 
him.  The  line  is  open.  When  he  obtained  a  warrant,  Officers  Grib- 
bin and  Warlich  came  to  see  me  at  Virginia  and  Atlantic  immediately 
and  asked  me  to  come  with  them  on  the  warrant  to  serve  it.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  leave  until  I  was  properly  relieved  at  my  post.  Two 
minutes  later  Officer  Clayton  relieved  me  for  lunch.  Instead  of  taking 
my  lunch  hour,  I  immediately  went  to  serve  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Did  you  find  evidence  at  that  place  that  Dorset  Stewart 
was  in  the  numbers  business  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  pictures  to  the  effect  that  he  was. 

]\Ir.  Laxe.  Will  you  produce  those  pictures  ? 

(The  Witness  produced  the  pictures.) 

Mr.  Laxe.  The  witness  produces  a  picture  of  a  living  room  with 
an  adding  machine  and  money  and  other  paraphernalia  which  I  ask 
to  be  marked  in  evidence. 

Senator  Huxt.  They  will  be  received  for  the  record,  marked  "Ex- 
hibit I." 

(The  pictures  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit  I,"  and  are  on  file 
with  the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  a  copy  of  the  report 
after  I  made  the  arrest.  Also,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
was  sent  to  my  home  in  reference  to  the  gambling  that  took  place. 

Mr.  Laxe.  You  mean  this  type  of  gambling? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Laxe.  At  the  time  you  made  the  raid  on  Dorset  Stewart,  was 
there  anybody  else  at  his  place  or  was  he  in  there  alone? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK,  He  was  there  alone,  sir. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Did  vou  question  him  about  his  operations  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Laxe.  ^Yhat  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK.  He  said  he  worked  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harry 
(Cherry)  Haggerty. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Haggerty — that  is  the  representative  of  the  bartenders' 
union  in  the  fourth  ward,  right? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  it  is  in  the  report  there. 

Mr.  Laxe.  I  have  it. 
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Did  you  make  a  written  report  of  the  whole  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Is  this  the  report,  a  copy  of  the  report,  dated  February 
1,  1951.  addressed  to  Harry  Saunders,  chief  of  police,  signed  by  Jack 
Portock,  Frank  Gribbin,  and  Fred  Warlich  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laxe.  I  ask  that  it  be  received  in  evidence. 

Senator  Huxt.  This  will  be  received  as  exhibit  J. 

( The  copy  of  the  report  was  marked  "Exhibit  J,"'  and  is  on  file  with 
the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Laxe.  Were  you  there  and  is  this  a  correct  description  of  what 
happened  ? 

Stewart  said,  "I  turn  most  of  the  big  stuff  over  to  'Cherry'  Haggerty,"  and  then 
Oflacer  Gribbin  asked  him,  "Do  you  mean  'Cherry'  Haggerty  on  South  Con- 
necticut Avenue,"'  and  he  said,  "Yes,  the  one  at  the  bartenders'  union." 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  accurate? — 

That  Gribbin  asked  Stewart  how  much  commission  he  received  from  Haggerty 
on  the  numbers,  that  he  laid  over  to  Haggerty,  and  he  said  30  percent. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Did  you  ask  Stewart  about  how  much  in  numbers  he 
wrote  a  day  or  did  he  say  that  he  wrote  several  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laxe.  How  many  runners  did  he  say  he  had  working  for  him? 

Mr.  Portock.  Three,  or  four,  or  five.     I  do  not  remember  offhand. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Following  your  arrest  of  Dorset  Stewart  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  report  which  has  been  marked  "Exhibit  J.'"  what  re- 
sponse was  made  by  your  superiors  in  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Portock.  When  we  brought  Dorset  Stewart  back  to  head- 
quarters to  have  him  booked,  I  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  immedi- 
ate superior.  Captain  Malloy,  who  was  captain  of  the  traffic  squad.  He 
said  to  me,  "Jack,  I  have  to  suspend  you."  I  asked  him  why.  He 
said.  "You  left  your  post  without  permission." 

I  said  the  chief  of  police  gave  Warlich  permission  to  pick  me  up 
and  I  was  on  my  lunch  hour,  which  allows  me  to  go  any  place  I  want. 
Certainly,  I  was  in  the  performance  of  my  police  duties  in  helping 
another  police  officer  in  making  an  arrest. 

So  we  walked  in  to  the  chief  and  the  chief  denied  that  he  gave  Fred 
Warlich  permission  to  pick  me  up.  He  said,  "I  will  have  to  take  your 
badge  and  your  gun."'  I  took  off  my  badge  and  my  gun  and  gave  them 
to  him  and  asked  him  permission  to  go  upstairs  and  finish  uiaking 
out  the  proper  papers  on  the  arrest,  which  I  did.  After  the  man  was 
put  in  a  cell,  I  went  home. 

]Mr.  Laxe.  You  went  home.  AVere  you  suspended  at  that  time  for 
any  definite  time  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Xo.  sir.    I  was  just  told  I  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Did  the  newspapers  get  hold  of  that  story? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  public  outcry  about  it? 

Mr.  Portock.  Very  much  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  given  any  departmental  hearing? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Were  any  charges  preferred  against  you  in  the  depart- 
ment other  than  those  you  stated  were  put  to  you  orally  ? 
Mr.  PoRTocK.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  suspension  ultimately  revoked?    How  long  did 

the  suspension  last  ?  ^      ,      /-  <•  i     i 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  suspension  lasted  5  days.  On  the  faith  day  a 
radio  car  brought  a  letter  signed  by  the  director  of  public  safety  in- 
forming me  that  I  was  suspended  for  5  days  and  to  report  back  to 
work  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you,  during  the  time  of  your  suspension,  paid 
your  usual  salary  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  paid  any  salary  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  citizens  of  Atlantic  City  sent  in  donations  to 
the  newspapers,  a  dollar,  $2,  different  veterans  organizations  sent 
them  in— $3  or  $5. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  in  lieu  of  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  lieu  of  my  salary,  to  see  I  didn't  lose  any  pay.  I 
obtained  $35  more  than  my  salary  and  I  did  not  keep  the  money.  I  do- 
nated the  $35  to  charitable  organizations  of  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you,  to  this  day,  received  your  salary  for  that  5-day 

period  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you,  to  this  day,  had  any  hearing  on  the  charges 
against  you? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  the  charges  been  formalized  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  been  questioned.  I  have  never 
been  asked.    I  have  never  been  even  called  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  of  these  raids  did  you  make,  on  and  off  duty, 
beginning  in  November  1950? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Twenty,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  people  were  arrested  in  the  course  of  tho=« 

raids? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Seven,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  of  them  were  subsequently  indicted? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Thev  were  all  indicted. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  of  them  have  either  pleaded  non  volte  or 
guilty  or  have  been  convicted? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  There  are  three  cases  yet  that  have  not  been  heard  by 
the  petit  jury.  Everyone  else  pleaded*^  non  volte  and  were  convicted. 
We  haven't  lost  a  case.  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Every  one  of  those  28  pleaded  non  volte,  meaning  they  ao 

not  contest  the  charges ? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  There  are  three  cases  that  have  not  come  up  before  the 

court  yet. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  they  haven't  pleaded  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right.    They  have  not  yet  pleaded. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  have  been  indicted? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  those  three  cases  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Robert  Richardson,  arrested  November  27,  1950.  He 
was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  It  has  not  come  up  before  the  petit 
jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  his  connections  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  is  a  bookmaker.  He  is  in  the  third  ward  under 
Vincent  Lane.  I  think  in  his  case  Officer  Warlich  is  the  arresting  offi- 
cer. It  came  up  seven  or  eight  times  and  it  has  been  postponed  every 
time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Vincent  Lane  is  the  assistant  probation  officer  for  the 
county  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  controls  the  third  ward  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  about  the  other  two  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Vincent  Rando  has  also  been  indicted.  That  was  on 
December  29  that  we  made  the  arrest.  It  has  never  come  up  before 
the  petit  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  Rando  was  the  man  you  arrested  on  December  28,  1950, 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  Lewis  and  Solitare  list? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  he  has  been  indicted,  but  never  tried  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  Rando's  affiliations? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  really  do  not  know.     He  is  the  fourth  ward      His 
political  power  has  come  through  James  Boyd  or  Edward  Nappen 
1  do  not  know  his  other  connections. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  third  man  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  arrest  was  made  on  April  27, 1951.     He  is  Irving 

f  1  -oi  xi^^}  ^,^^^^tic  Avenue.     Also  arrested  was  Rose  Silverman, 

a  letter       '^^       Avenue.     Both  were  arrested  for  aiding  and  abetting 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is,  operating  the  numbers  racket? 
Aven         '^'^^^'  ^^^^  ^®^®  operating  a  numbers  book  at  1625  Arctic 
Mr.  Lane.  And  they  have  also  been  indicted,  but  not  tried « 

n  n d  f  hS.'^'Jl  1  w  •  f 'if  i  Tl''^  "^""'T"^  ^^'^  ^^'^"^^g  ^^  ^^'^  local  c«"rt, 
and  they  all  were  held  for  the  grand  ]ury.  They  were  indicted,  but 
they  have  never  been  tried.  ' 

Mr^  Lane.  Is  there  anyone  of  those  individuals,  the  28  individuals, 
who  has  been  sent  to  j  ail  since  you  arrested  them « 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  There  is  one,  Austin  Johnson.  He  is  now  in  the 
otate  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Lane  Will  you  tell  us  about  his  arrest  and  conviction  and  con- 
finement m  the  State  penitentiary  ? 

im-ll^'"'^'''''^'  ^^^''^''  ^^  arrested  Austin  Johnson  on  November  20, 

Mr.  Lane.  Wasn't  he  the  first  arrest  to  be  made? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  He  was  the  first  arrest.     He  was  let  out  on  bail. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  plead  non  volte  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK    Before  he  pleaded  non  volte  we  arrested  him  again 

Mr.  Lane.  While  he  was  on  bail «  d-gciin. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.     He  was  held  for  the  grand  jury.     While  he 
was  out  on  bail  we  arrested  him  again  on  December  20  1950 
Mr.  Lane.  I<  or  the  same  offense  ? 
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Mr.  P(^RTOCK.  Same  offense. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  that  ?  i  •        ^-f 

Mr    PoRTOCK.  Aiding  and  abetting  a  lottery  and  possession  of 

number  slips.     We  also  put  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  against 

him.     Prior  to  the  first  arrest  he  was  on  probation  for  o  years  tor 

^^MrT^NE.  At  thTtime  you  arrested  him,  the  first  time,  that  was 
November  20,  1950,  vou  say  he  was  on  5  years'  probation  tor  an  at- 
tempted hold-up  and  presumably  reporting  to  Vincent  Lane  as  tlie 
probation  officer? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  .  .       •        •     xi  \ 

Mr.  Lane.  And  at  the  same  time  participating  m  the  numbers 

racket  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  .        ,  .     ,  i  _, 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  he  was  released  on  bail  and  continued  m  the  num- 
ber racket? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  .  .         , 

Mr   Lane.  So,  at  the  time  you  arrested  him,  the  second  time,  he 
was  not  only  on  probation,  but  he  was  out  on  bail?  w,;„„  , 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  was  under  indictment  for  aiding  and  abetting  a 

^""mi^Lane^  DkTthey  then  put  him  m  jail  after  you  had  arrested 

'"Sf  PORTOCK.  n"!  sir.     They  released  him  on  bail  the  second  time. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  do  anything  about  thatj 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Officer  Warlich  and  myself  went  up  to  see  Prose- 
cutor Scott. 

Mr  Lane.  That  is  the  county  prosecutor  i 

Mr  PORTOCK.  That  is  right.    We  asked  him  how  come  a  man  who 
is  on  probation  and  has  been  arrested  twice  on  lottery  charges  could 
beTllowecl  to  walk  the  streets  of  Atlantic  City.     He  then  said  I  was 
right  and  he  told  Dave  Brone,  the  assistant  county  Prosecutor  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  through  the  prosecutors  office    which  they 
did.     He  was  then  let  out  on  bail  again  by  Judge  Leonard. 
Mr.  Lane.  County  Judge  Leonard  ? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  right. 
Mr  Lane.  He  was  in  jail  overnight,  then  ^ 
Mr  PORTOCK.  I  don't  think  he  was  m  overnight. 
Mr  Lane.  Was  he  still  at  large  until  he  came  up  for  trial  i 
Mr!  PoRTOCK.  He  was  still  at  large  until  he  came  up  tor  trial. 
Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that?  t  ^f  o  oo^r 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  date  m  my  files.     Let  s  say 
it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January  1951. 
Mr.  Lane.  How  did  he  plead? 

Mr  PoRTOCK.  He  pleaded  non  volte  to  all  three  charges,  lliey 
charged  him  with  violation  of  probation  and  two  lottery  charges.  He 
t>leaded  non  volte  to  all  three  charges.  . 

^  He  received  a  sentence  of  364  days  in  the  county  ] ail  on  each  charge, 
but  the  sentences  were  to  run  concurrently  instead  of  consex-iitively, 
which  kept  him  in  the  county  jail      He  started  to  serve  l^J^  tim^;-- 
Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  a  fact  that  while  he  was  m  the  county  jail,  he  came 
home  every  week-end? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  How  did  he  get  home? 
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Mr.  PoRTocK.  It  has  been  reported  to  us,  and  known  around  town, 
that  the  sheriff's  cliauffeur  used  to  take  him  home. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  the  State  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  he  get  there? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  was  brought  home  one  Saturday  night  and 
instead  of  going  home  at  his  proper  time  he  did  not  show  up.  The 
sheriff  got  a  little  scared  and  sent  out  a  teletype  that  he  had  escaped 
jail.  When  he  was  picked  up  by  the  same  man  who  brought  him  into 
town,  it  was  known  all  over,  through  the  newspapers,  that  he  had 
escaped  and  the  grand  jury  at  the  time,  which  was  sitting  at  May's 
Landing,  indicted  liim  for  escaping  from  the  May's  Landing  jail,  and 
they  sent  him  to  the  State  prison,  where  he  is  today. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  these  cases  came  up  for  indictment  before  the 
grand  jury,  did  you  appear — you  and  Warlich  and  Gribbin — in  those 
cases  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Whenever  we  made  the  arrest;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  were  the  prosecuting  officers  iix  that  period  of  the 
grand  jury? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Prosecutor  Scott,  and  Brone,  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Keiss  appear  on  any  of  these  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Never  in  the  grand  jury  room,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  tell  these  facts,  in  substance,  to  the  grand  jury, 
as  you  have  told  them  to  us  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  they  presented  by  the  prosecutor  or  by  yourself? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  By  myself,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  what  result  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  It  resulted  in  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  the 
gambling  situation  and  the  political  influence  that  was  used  over  the 
police  department  by  that  local  gi-and  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  They  sat  until  May.  That  was  their  last  day,  May  1. 
Prior  to  May  1  they  were  sitting  all  through  that  period,  I  would  say 
a  period  of  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  any  indictment  handed  up  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  indicted? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Two  detectives,  Anthony  Myura  and  Detective 
Sermania. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  a  presentment  handed  up,  also  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  l^-lio  was  that  presentment  addressed  to  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  To  Judge  Woods. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  was  the  judge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Judge  Elmer  Woods  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Judge  Elmer  B.  Woods.  I  don't  know  his  exact  title. 
He  is  the  county  judge  over  all  the  judges. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  the  senior  county  judge  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  the  superior  court  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Has  any  action  been  taken  on  the  presentment,  that  you 

know  of  J.        J. 

Mr  PoRTOCK.  He  said  in  newspaper  articles,  that  the  presentment 
was  a  little  too  strong  and  that  it  might  mention  certain  names  ot 
certain  individuals  and  police  officials  and  they  would  not  have  their 
day  in  court  to  defend  themselves.  .  .-        j;  i 

Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  it  reflected  upon  the  reputation  ot  people 

in  the  police  department?  tt^  ^oa 

Mr  PoRTOCK.  That  is  right.  He  wouldn't  make  it  public.  He  was 
asked  numerous  times  by  the  newspapers  and  members  ot  the  grand 
iury  to  make  it  public  and  he  wouldn't  do  it.  .    -,      j.        •     4. 

Mr  Lane.  Were  any  threats  to  intimidate  you  carried  out  against 
you  in  connection  with  your  activity  that  you  described? 

Mr  PoRTOCK.  My  wife's  life  has  been  threatened.  My  children  and 
myself  have  been  threatened.  I  had  to  get  an  unlisted  phone  put  m. 
I  have  received  letters,  numerous  telephone  calls. 

Mr  Lane.  You  told  about  the  precautions  you  took  when  you  ar- 
rested Dorset  Stewart  to  prevent  any  type  of  tip-off  reaching  him  by 
telephone.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  m  any  other  case,  or 
in  any  case  where  you  obtained  a  warrant  for  arrest,  the  suspect  was 
tipped  off  between  the  time  you  obtained  the  warrant  and  the  time 
you  arrived  at  his  place  of  operations  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  case  was  that  ?  -,  a     +i   tv/t- 

Mr  PoRTOCK.  We  obtained  a  warrant  for  a  place  at  1  feoutii  Mis- 
sissippi Avenue,  which  is  the  waiter's  union.  Prior  to  that,  we  had 
an  informer  place  bets  there  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  weeks.  On  the  day 
that  we  obtained  a  warrant,  our  informer  was  m  the  place  gambling, 
making  bets  on  horses,  and  Officer  Gribbin  went  up  to  Judge  Damico, 
who  got  the  warrant,  and  the  only  two  people  who  were  present  with 
Judge  Damico  was  Officer  Gribbin  and  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  is  the  clerk's  name  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Teller  Walker.  We  were  going  to  serve  the  warrant 
at  3  •  30  I  had  to  be  at  work  at  4,  which  would  allow  one  man  to  be 
in  uniform.  Our  informer  called  us  at  3: 15  and  told  us  a  certain 
individual  by  the  name  of  Rheumatism  Rosey  entered  the  premises  and 
told  them  to  clear  everything  out,  that  Portock  and  Gribbm  had  a 

warrant.    •  .     ,       ^  •,  1  •         ^  xi  4.9 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  time  of  day  was  it  that  Gribbm  got  the  warranto 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  At  1  p.  m.  ^      1    ^    .  ^      45 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  got  there  with  the  warrant,  what  state  ot 

affairs  did  you  find  ?  -,        ,  1      i        x 

Mr.  Portock.  They  met  us  at  the  door,  opened  up  the  door  ±or  us. 

They  were  sitting  around  and  playing  gin  rummy  or  pinochle.    We 

searched  the  entire  premises  and  as  late  as  2 :  20  p.  m.  on  that  date  they 

were  operating,  according  to  our  informer. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  got  there  at  3 :  30  there  was  no  evidence  i 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Nothing  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  there  any  other  instances?  _ 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  We  have  a  report  to  that  effect  sent  m  to  the  chiet  s 

office. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  I  see  the  report? 
(The  witness  produced  the  report.) 
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Mr.  PoRTocK.  Here  is  another  one.  Here  is  the  photostat  of  the 
warrant  and  anotlier  report. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  the  report,  in  substance,  cover  what  you  already 
told  us  orally? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  picked  up  in  the  numbers 
racket  time  after  time,  plead  non  volte  in  the  municipal  court  and  still 
not  have  any  criminal  record  against  his  name  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  possible,  for  a  man  under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  picked  up,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  a  lottery 
and  then  be  taken  to  the  county  court  and  each  time  he  pleads  non 
volte,  have  a  criminal  record  against  his  name  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  has  taken  place.  The  vice 
squad  was  forced  to  go  out  and  make  several  arrests  due  to  the  cam- 
paign that  we  put  on,  but  they  charged  a  man  under  the  Disorderly 
Persons  Act,  which  was  not  an  indictable  offense,  and  a  man  was  fined 
$175  m  the  local  courts. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  just  the  municipal  court? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  just  before  Judge  Damico? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  in  each  case  a  standard  fine  of  $175  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  with  such  a  plea,  it  not  being  an  indictable  offense, 
there  is  no  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  know  instances  in  which  that  has  been  repeated 
with  one  person  more  than  once  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  On  several  occasions.  I  understand  there  is  a  man— 
I  c^annot  think  of  his  name,  probably  Officer  Gribbin  or  Officer  War- 
Jich  can  tell  you  his  name— he  was  arrested  2  weeks  ago  for  possession 
of  numbers  slips.     He  has  been  arrested  9  or  10  times. 

Mr.  Lane.  Each  time  paying  $175  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  still  that  man  has  no  criminal  record  on  that 
account  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  pays  the  $175. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  mob,  as  you  would  call  it,  or  the  man  to  whom  he 
turns  his  accounts  in  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  each  one  of  those  men,  however,  be  subject  to 
loT^   2^""^  ^"^^^^'  ^^^^  circumstances,  for  aiding  and  abetting  a 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  an  indictable  offense? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Yes,  sir. 

•  ^^"  ^^.^\  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  i^^^y  ^^t  in  ^i^y  seiT^se  as  a  run-away  grand 
3"ry  (    Did  they  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  there,  on  that  jury,  a  group  of  citizens  who  took 
a  special  interest  m  the  facts  that  you  had  at  your  command? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  tliey  question  you  about  it  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  <,  ^-i      . 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  what  you  told  them  m  the  confidence  ot  the  ]ury 

room  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  confidence  honored,  or  violated  i 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Violated,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  know  that?  ,     i         ^i 

Mr  PoRTOCK.  When  I  entered  the  jury  room,  they  asked  me  these 
questions,  as  I  cite  here,  the  same  type  of  questioning,  only  m  different 
order  I  gave  them  all  the  information  I  knew  and  after  i  left  the 
<Trand  iury  room,  about  2  or  3  days  later— I  do  not  remember  exactly— 
4  days  later,  three  officers,  Gribbin  and  Warlich  and  myself,  were 
called  into  the  city  solicitor's  office,  Murray  Fredericks.  He  sort  of 
acted  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  organization  and  us— the  gam- 
bling fraternity.  ,        ,     .  ^        •    ^i     c 

Mr.  Lane.  This  is  the  same  Fredericks  who  is  a  partner  m  the  hrm 

of  Senator  Farley's?  ^  ,       .. 

Mr  PoRTOcK.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  asking  us  to  become  good  police 
officers  and  be  good  boys  and  go  back  to  the  way  we  were  working 
before  We  weren't  gaining  anything.  We  were  ruining  the  organi- 
zation. He  said  that  Warlich  and  Gribbin  do  not  have  too  much 
ao-ainst  them.  They  can  get  straightened  out.  But  as  for  Portock, 
he  has  been  a  bad  boy  over  in  that  grand- jury  room.  He  said  things 
he  wasn't  supposed  to  say.  .         i      .i    .  ^^ 

I  said,  "After  all,  Mr.  Fredericks,  I  thought  that  was  a  seciet 

hearing." 

He  said,  "Well,  we  know  what  goes  on. 

I  went  back  to  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  another  case  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  On  another  case. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  on  another  occasion  ? 

Mr  Portock.  About  a  week  or  two  later.  After  I  presented  my 
case,  they  proceeded  to  question  me  on  the  same  trend  and  I  refused 
to  talk  I  gave  them  an  answer  of  no  comment.  They  were  a  little 
stunned  They  wanted  to  know  how  come  the  last  time  I  was  there 
I  spoke  freely  and  this  time  I  came  into  the  room  and  I  did  not  want 
to  tell  them  anything.  So  I  said,  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there 
are  several  people  in  this  room  who  carry  tales.  You  have  several 
people  who  are  in  here  whom  I  would  call  common  rats.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  coming  from  the  prosecutor.  So  somebody  m  here  is  squeal- 
ing.    Somebody  is  in  here  taking  information  he  is  not  supposed  to 

take." 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  taking  it,  but  spreading  it. 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Spreading  it.  " 

That  immediately  caused  an  uproar  in  the  grand-]ury  room.  All 
the  grand  jurors  started  to  argue  amongst  themselves,  trying  to  hnd 
out  what  I  meant  and  wliom  I  accused,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on  ihey 
asked  me  where  I  got  the  information  and  I  said  I  was  m  Murray 
Fredericks'  office  and  he  told  me  everything  I  said  in  the  grand-]  ury 

^^Mr.  Lane.  Then  did  they  ask  Fredericks  to  come  before  the  grand 
jury  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Not  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No,  sir.     He  was  never  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  now,  let  me  just  ask  you  a  general  question  in 
conclusion,  a  series  of  them :  In  the  first  place,  would  you  say,  from 
your  experience,  that  the  bookmaking  and  numbers  racket  in  Atlantic 
City  is  condoned  by  the  law-enforcement  officers  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  a  protected  activity — protected 
by  the  law-enforcement  officers? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  I  would  say  it  is  protected  by  the  higher  echelon  of 
the  law-enforcement  officers,  not  by  the  lower. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.     I  mean  that  in  my  question. 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  say  that  the  vice  squad  in  its  operation  tends 
to  curb  the  operations  of  bookmaking  and  numbers?  Does  it  simply 
perform  the  function  of  compelling  them  to  make  contributions  to 
the  powers  that  be  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  would  say  they  compel  them  to  make  contributions 
to  the  powers  that  be  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  numbers  places  and  cigar  stores 
and  whatnot  are  all  subject  to  a  city  license,  mercantile  license? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  if  a  licensee  will  not  cooperate,  what  is  the  effect 
upon  its  license  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  probably  would  not  get  it  any  more  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  what  you  have  observed,  that 
the  profits  from  the  numbers  racket  and  the  bookmaking  racket  find 
their  way,  not  only  into  the  pockets  of  illegitimate  elements  in  the 
county,  but  also  into  the  pockets  of  politicians  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Definitely,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  include,  not  only  the  county,  but  the  city  organ- 
ization ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  boss  racketeer  of  Atlantic 
County  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Herman  (Stump}^)  Orman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thanks  very  much. 

Senator  Hunt.  Wait,  just  a  minute.    I  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Can  you  tell  us,  from  your  own  knowledge,  have  you  evidence  of 
payments  made  by  any  bookie  or  any  numbers  operator  directly  to 
any  influential  politician  in  the  city  or  in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  We  have  men  v/ho  will  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  collected  on  the  north  side  by  a  man  named  Harold  Scheper 
and  turned  over  directly  to  Stumpy  Orman,  in  person.  We  have  in- 
formation that,  through  investigation,  one  Robert  Shepardson,  who 
was  assigned  to  the  vice  squad,  used  to  collect  $250  a  week  from 
Harold  Scheper  and  take  it  to  the  sheriff.    He  used  to  carry  the  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  Gormley,  is  that  the  sheriff  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  information  that  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Lester  Burdick,  who  runs  the  racing  information  out  of  Sta- 
tion WOND,  stops  into  a  place  at  31  Atlantic  Avenue,  commonly 
known  as  Cappy's  Cigar  Store,  every  Thursday  morning,  receives 
a  pack  of  Philip  Morris,  and  there  is  a  $10  bill  in  it.    It  is  common 
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knowledge  throughout  the  entire  city  that  every  election  they  must 
donate  so  much  money,  $100  from  every  cigar  store,  every  card  joint, 
every  crap  table.  The  larger  you  are,  the  more  money  you  donate. 
Every  police  officer,  every  fireman,  every  city  employee,  must  donate 
$30  a  year,  1  percent  of  his  wages,  to  the  organization.  If  you  don't, 
you  get  harassed,  you  get  changed  from  your  beat,  you  get  sent  all 
over  the  city.    They  even  give  you  a  receipt  for  your  money. 

Senator  Hunt.  Wliat  would  you  estimate  the  number  of  book- 
makers in  Atlantic  County  to  be  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Atlantic  County? 

Senator  Hunt.  In  the  city  and  county  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  would  say  there  are  about  150. 

Senator  Hunt.  How  many  operators  of  number  games  would  you 
estimate  there  are  in  the  city  and  county  ? 

Mr.  PoRToCK.  You  mean  the  large  number  banks  or  just  small, 
large,  and  medium  ? 

Senator  H:unt.  The  number  of  outlets  of  numbers  slips  altogether, 

whether  large  or  small. 

Mr.  Portock.  Every  cigar  store  and  men  working  in  their  private 
homes — there  are  three  or  four  hundred  places  writing  numbers  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Senator  IIunt.  To  the  best  of  your  Imowledge,  legitimate,  commer- 
cial banks  in  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  have  no  connection  with  this 
racket,  liave  they  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  would  say  "No,"  but  they  probably  have  knowledge 
of  it.  These  banks  must  deposit  an  enormous  amount  of  change  every 
single  day.  A  bank  must  bring  into  a  legitimate  bank  approximately 
a  thousand  dollars  a  day  in  small  change — pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters.     There  must  be  a  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  These  are  ostensibly  receipts  from  cigar  stores  and  other 
places. 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  horse  parlors  in  the  city,  what  would  you  say  is 
the  greatest  number  of  phones  in  any  one  of  them  that  you  happen 
to  know  of  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Four  or  five. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  think  these  phones  could  be  installed  or 
could  operate  that  business  without  the  telephone  company  knowing 
of  it? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  third?:  that  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year  is  ample 
for  any  policeman  to  exist  on  today  and  keep  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  keep  straight? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Why  did  you  take  the  matter  of  increased  pay  up 
with  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  He  is  the  political  boss  of  Atlantic  City  and  Atlantic 
County  and  it  would  not  do  us  any  good  to  step  out  and  go  out  for  an 
increase  without  consulting  him  first. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  would  you  estimate  the  take  from  the  citi- 
zens— this  is  a  hard  one  to  estimate — is  in  Atlantic  City  and  from  the 
visitors  to  Atlantic  City  by  the  numbers  game  and  the  bookies,  let 
us  say,  in  a  year  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  would  say  the  numbers  game  in  Atlantic  City  per 
day  would  be  about  $10,000  a  day.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Hunt.  That  is  the  numbers.    What  about  the  others? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  couldn't  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  horses, 
oenator.  ' 

Senator  Hunt.  Which  do  you  tliink  is  the  larger,  the  numbers 
or  the  bookie  operations  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  horses.    It  is  a  larger  bet. 

M:r.  Lane.  How  do  the  bookmaking  establishments  get  their  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  winnings  at  the  race  tracks  ? 

•i^^""  w^aT??"^-  ^^'^^  ^®^  '*  ^'^^'^  ^^^®  station  over  here  in  Pleasant- 
ville,  W(JJ>JD. 

teSonedki?^'^'^  ^^'^^^  "^^^  ^""^  ^^^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^''^"^  *^'^^®'  *^^^  ^"^^ 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  They  get  it  over  the  radio.    They  get  a  race  result 
as  close  to  the  finish  of  the  race  as  4  minutes,  5  minutes  after  the  race 
is  over. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean,  by  that,  WOND  broadcasts  the  information? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Over  the  air. 

.J^-'  I^^"^^:  ^""^  HS?^xT^T^^^'™'^^^^s  P'^^^  i^  "P  on  their  receivmg 
sets  ni  the  city  from  WOND  ?  *= 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  does  WOND  get  it  ^ 

ha^J'a^X^^^^  t W '^^  '^""  ''''  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Telegraph.    They 

Unfon  ticW?"'"''  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^  Pleasantville  they  have  a  Western 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Probably  coming  from  the  tracks. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  is  that  paid  for?  How  do  the  bookmakers  pay 
tor  the  information  they  get  from  WOND « 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  same  Lester  Burdick,  who  I  explained  to  the 
benator  stops  at  the  particular  cigar  store  at  931  Atlantic  Avenue 
nwT  ''^?]  '  ^^  ^^  ^"'  '^T^'^^  ^^  ®^^^y  bookmaker's  place  and  numbers 
I  0  !;/=  ^^  '"'■^  ^'lo?'"^  '"^  much  per  week.  Some  pay  $5,  some  pay 
$10  and  some  pay  $25  every  single  week  to  Lester  Burdick. 

Mr.  Lane.  Presumably,  Lester  Burdick  turns  it  over  to  WOND? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  the  representative  of  WOND 
Failey?  *     '^^        ^^^"^   Burdick,   the   henchman   of    Senator 

fpl^''^''T''i''-i^^-''-    I  do^'t  know  whether  he  is  a  lobbyist.    He 

Farle^     "^       -^        ''  ""  '^''''^''''  ''^  ^^'"''^  "'  '^'■'^^^^  with  Senator 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  some  political  appointment  up  there  in  Trenton? 

of  «  pi  Jr™^""-  ?'  ^/r-]  ^  t"  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^h^t  it  is.    It  is  some  kind 
of  a  clerk  or  some  kind  like  that. 

Mr.  Lane    Is  he  generally  known  in  the  Atlantic  County  as  bein^ 
associated  with  Senator  Farley  ?  v^^uiuy  db  oemg 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Very  close,  sir. 

fr^'^i^^  Hunt.  Do  you  know  the  owners  of  WOND « 
abfto^X;oTtl"Tmes™"'  ''''■    '  """"^  "'^  other'officers  may  be 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  A  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  another  one  that  fulfilled  that  same  function 

before  WOND  did?  ,       .       ,       , 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  think  WFPG  used  to  give  results.    That  is  a  local 

station. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  you  give  me  };our  name,  please? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Francis  Bernard  Gribbin. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Gribbin,  would  you  be  sworn,  please? 

Do  you  swear  that  the  testimony  that  you  are  about  to  give  this 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  do. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Gribbin,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  counsel  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  questioning.  A  preliminary  statement  to  our  purpose 
and  our  objectives  was  made  prior  to  interviewing  the  other  witness, 
and  it  won't  be  necessary  to  repeat  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANCIS  BEENAED  GEIBBIN,  PATEOLMAN, 
ATLANTIC  CITY  POLICE  DEPAETMENT,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  briefly,  we  are  fundamentally  interested  in  the 
organization  of  crime  in  Atlantic  County  and  Atlantic  City  and,  of 
course,  we  are  interested  in  whether  it  has  any  interstate  aspects  to 
it,  which  would  give  this  committee  jurisdiction  to  inquire. 

Are  you  a  native  of  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Gribbin  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Thirty-two. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  join  the  force? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  The  early  part  of  1942';  April  1,  officially. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  that  you  have  been  a  member  now 

Mr.  Gribbin.  For  9  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Nine  vears. 

During  those  9  years  have  you  been  assigned  to  any  special  duty 

in  the  force? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes.  Shortly  after  my  appointment  I  was  con- 
sidered a  rookie,  unknown  to  the  racket  men  or  prostitutes.  I  was 
assigned  to  plain-clothes  duty  to  assist  the  vice  squad  which,  at  that 
time,  was  composed  at  Ferd  Moore  and  Latimer  Grobes. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  that  time,  that  is  April  1942,  you  mean  to  say  that 
very  soon,  almost  immediately  after  you  joined  the  force,  you  were 
assigned  to  plain-clothes  duty  with  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir.  Right  after  I  was  appointed,  the  Army 
moved  into  Atlantic  City  and  used  these  hotels  and  they  assigned  me 
and  four  other  officers  to  clean  out  all  the  prostitutes. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  that  point  you  were  about  23  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  was  24.  I  was  comparatively  new  and  none  of  the 
people  knew  me  as  a  police  officer.  I  worked  around  8  or  4  months 
under  Ferd  Moore's  direction  and  I  arrested  77  prostitutes  and  had 
77  convictions.  I  also  arrested  one  Van  Smothers,  who  was  from 
Chester,  Pa.    I  arrested  him  for  white  slavery.    He  is  prominent.    He 
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was  prominent  at  that  time.  The  Government  took  the  case  over.  I 
think  he  received  10  years.  He  is  out  nov^^  on  probation.  He  is  around 
Atlantic  City.  He  is  in  the  numbers  racket  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
don't  know  how  much. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  he  been  back  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  For  the  past  year.    He  is  a  colored  man,  by  the  way, 

Mr.  Lane.  He  ran  a  house,  or  houses  here,  back  in  1942  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  ran  girls  between  New  York,  Chester,  and  I  think, 
it  was  Baltimore,  and  Atlantic  City.  He  rotated  them.  I  arrested 
him  through  a  fluke.  I  just  picked  up  a  girl  and  questioned  her. 
I  thought  "she  was  under  the  influence  of  dope  at  the  time,  but  he 
had  beaten  her  unmercifully  for  talking  too  much,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Finally,  I  got  the  story  out  of  her,  how  she  traveled  from 
one  city  to  another.  I  turned  the  story  over  to  the  FBI  and  they  took 
the  case. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  that  time,  back  in  1942,  was  the  vice  squad  perform- 
ing a  useful  function? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  at  that  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  operating  against  the  bookies  and  the  numbers 
racket,  as  well  as  the  prostitution  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  would  like  to  say,  at  the  time  I  was  a  rookie  and 
when  I  was  taken  upstairs.  Mr.  Grobes  and  Mr.  Moore  instructed  me 
to  concentrate  on  prostitutes.  There  were  no  lines  drawn.  Nobody 
was  given  immunity.  I  was  to  grab  everybody.  They  handled  book- 
making,  and  so  forth.  It  wasn't  turned  over  to  my  particular  juris- 
diction. Not  being  too  experienced  a  policeman,  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  were  actually  trying  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  at  that  time  I 
'  Mr.  Gribbin.  William  Cuthbert.     He  had  been  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  the  chief  of  police  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Deputy  Chief  Earl  Butcher. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  no  longer  there? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  is  captain  of  detectives  right  now.  He  is  a  very 
honest  man. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  the  mayor  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Thomas  Taggert. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  an  effort  made  in  the  early  years  of  your  service 
on  the  force  to  clean  up  vice  and  corruption  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Did  you  ask  me  whether  there  was  an  effort? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  can  only  say  vice,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned^ 
was  prostitution. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  cleaned  up  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes;  I  cleaned  that  up  with  the  four  other  fellows 
that  assisted  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  on  that  special  assignment? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  About  4  months. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  next  assignment? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  was  returned  to  uniform,  patrolman  on  the  beat,  and 
I  patrolled  the  boardwalk. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  did  you  have  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  For  2i^  years.  Then  I  went  into  service  for  2  years. 
When  I  returned  from  service,  I  went  back  to  the  boardwalk. 

Mr.  Lane.  About  1945  ? 
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Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes.  I  .was  on  the  boardwalk  about  another  year 
and  then  I  was  assigned  to  radio-car  patrol  duty.  I  have  been  on 
that  duty  continuously  with  the  exception  of  this  past  winter  when 
we  were  taken  out  of  radio  cars  because  we  made  a  gambling  arrest. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let's  come  down  to  that.  Starting  in  November  1950, 
was  it  evident  to  you  that  there  was  a  substantial  numbers  and  book- 
making  racket  in  operation  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  pretty  generally  known  to  everyone  on  the 
force  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Positively. 

Mr.  Lane.  Anything  being  done  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  There  w^ere  periodic  arrests,  mostly  of  runners,  as 
far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  and  occasionally  a  small  bookie,  but 
never  a  big  one.  Number  men  were  repeatedly  charged  with  pos- 
session, which  carries  with  it  a  fine  of  $175.  I  believe  it  comes  under 
the  Disorderly  Persons  Act. 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  being  an  indictable  offense  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  It  is  not  indictable;  no.  Bookmakers  on  some  occa- 
sions were  charged  with  possession  of  betting  slips,  which  is  also 
under  the  Disorderly  Persons  Act. 

Mr.  Lane.  All  these  men  were  then  channeled  into  the  same  courts, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes.     There  is  only  one  court  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  "Wliat  court  is  that? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Stephen  A.  Damico. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  the  municipal  court  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  they  all  get  the  standard  fine  of  $175  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir.  The  usual  procedure  is  go  up  there  and 
the  judge  will  read  off  the  charges  against  you  and  tell  you  its  pro- 
visions and  fine  you  $175,  and  you  walk  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  fine  paid,  is  that  paid  then  and  there,  or  are  pay- 
ments made  of  it  in  installments  or  postponed,  or  what  is  the  practice? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  We  do  not  have  concrete  evidence  of  that,  but  it  is 
quite  generally  understood  that  you  can  pay  it  off  in  installments. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  goes  for  the  municipal  court  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir.  Not  in  that  particular  case.  No;  I  am 
wrong  again.     Not  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  county  courts,  do  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Wlien  the  fine  exceeds  $175  in  the  county  courts,  we 
are  almost  certain  they  can  be  paid  on  the  installment  plan. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether  some  of 
them  are  not  paid  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No  ;  I  do  not  have  any  information  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  You,  yourself,  have  not  had  any  examinations  of  the 
records  of  payment  of  fines  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Why  they  did  not  pay  at  all? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No.  I  have  heard  of  one  numbers  man.  He  runs 
a  small  bank.  One  of  the  small  bankers,  and  he  was  gruiifibling  all 
over  the  north  side  one  night  that  Boyd — I  think  it  was  Jimmie 
Boyd — had  told  him  to  get  his  payments  paid  up  because  lie  had 
4  or  5  of  his  runners  arrested  and  lie  was  in  arrears  on  his  payments 
.and  they  wanted  them  all  paid  up  to  get  the  books  straightened  out. 
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Mr.  Lane  Commencing  in  about  November  1950,  did  you  and  Por- 
tock  and  Warlich  attempt  to  do  something  about  the  numbers  and 
the  bookmakmg? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes.  In  November  we  had  decided,  after  we  talked 
the  thing  over  and  discussed  it,  that  it  was  time  somebody  showed  the 
racket  men  that  they  were  not  going  to  push  the  cops  all  over  town 
and  did  not  give  a  damn  whether  we  lost  our  jobs  or  not  Thev 
weren  t  worth  it.  We  started  out  and  grabbed  everybody  we  could  get 
our  hands  on.  -^  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  reaction  ? 

Mr.  Geibbin.  It  was  terrific.  Telephones  started  ringing.  We  <rot 
threatening  letters.  The  police  department  moved  us.  I  alked  a  4y 
m  the  radio  car  but  we  could  never  figure  out  why  they  left  me  in 
the  radio  car.  They  moved  Portock  and  Warlich  to  a  beat.  That 
beat  hadirt  been  covered  in  the  last  25  years.  They  did  everything 
they  could  to  discourage  us.  They  suspended  Portock,  myself,  and 
fcihepardson.  '      -^        5     ^^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  suspended? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  A  5-day  suspension. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  the  same  time  Portock  was  suspended? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  A  short  time  after  that.  Portock  was  suspended  in 
making  an  arrest  with  us,  a  very  good  arrest,  in  connection  with  niun- 
ber  banks. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  you  suspended  for  ? 

Mr  Gribbin.  We  went  up  to  see  Goldschein  in  Philadelphia.  He 
sent  tor  us     We  went  up  and  gave  him  whatever  information  he 

Thr^i,-      .    S  i'"^?  ;''f -^^  ?^'^  ^"P"  ^^P  t^^^^'e-    ^  short  time  after 
those  trips  to  Philadelphia  the  grand  jury 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  identify  Goldschein  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  is  a  special  assistant  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Lane,  tepecial  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United  States? 
.1  A  ^^/^^^^-  Yes  He  IS  conducting  a  probe  in  Philadelphia.  He 
asked  us  to  come  up  there,  by  phone,  and  we  said  we  would.  We  went 
up  there  and  he  had  subpenas  waiting  for  us.  We  made  three  trips 
altogether  We  gave  him  whatever  information  he  wanted  and  we 
tried  to  help  him  as  best  we  could. 

A  short  time  after  that  they  started  a  local  grand  jury  probe  here 
and  ^^■e  went  over  there  and  Director  Kerstetter,  Cuthbert,  and  Chief 
launders  were  there,  and  Officer  Portock  and  I  got  into  the  <^rand 
jury  room  after  they  left.  I  went  into  the  grand  jSry  room  ifLr  I 
had  gone  m  Mr.  Portock  went  in.  While  waiting  outside  for  Portock 
they  opened  the  door  and  called  me  back  in.  Portock  was  sitting  on 
"PH^  '""'i    ''^'^  ^''''^  1^''  assistant  prosecutor,  Brone,  said  to  me, 

cnr  d^d'vn.T  f  ^^^'^  '^'''^  "^  ^^  Philadelphia  to  see  Goldschein,  whose 
Cell  Liiu  you  use ' 

I  said,  "No;  I  never  used  Colby's  car." 
'I  was  a  little  stunned  by  the  question. 
Mr.  Lane.  Is  Colby  a  gambler? 
Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  He  is  otherwise  known  as  Berenato  ? 
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Mr.  Gribbin.  That  is  right.  He  said,  "We  had  information  that 
you  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see  Goldschein  in  Colby's  car.' 

I  said,  "No.  The  car  I  used  was  a  Buick  belongmg  to  Raymond 
Shepardson.    That  is  Sig  Shepardson's  brother."  . 

We  needed  a  car  and  we  talked  to  Raymond  before  about  usnig  tiie 
car.  We  had  to  change  cars  every  day  when  we  were  out  to  get  a 
racket  man.  They  asked  me  if  I  had  checked  the  registration.  1  said, 
"No  I  never  asked  Ravmond  for  the  registration.  I  assumed  it  was 
his  car,  but  I  won't  swear  to  it.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  you 
are  looking  for,  I  won't  swear  to  using  anybody's  car.  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  the  car  belongs.     I  know  where  I  got  the  car." 

When  I  got  out  of  the  grand  jury  room,  they  previously  asked  i  or- 
tock  the  same  question  and  we  had  had  no  time  to  confer  with  each 
other.  After  that  night  I  checked  with  Raymond  and  checked  tiie 
registration  and  that  car  actually  belonged  to  him.  It  was  m  his 
name  The  subject  was  brought  up  a  few  weeks  later  when  Warlich 
was  on  the  witness  stand.  One  of  the  attoriieys  asked  him  about  it. 
Warlich  didn't  get  a  chance  to  answer.    The  judge  refused  to  let  him 

answer. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  foreman  of  the  grand  }ury  i 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No ;  this  was  a  municipal  court  hearing  on  the  num- 
bers case.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  trying  to  do  about  it.  The 
judge  threw  it  out.    That  is  all  there  was  to  that.  ,  -    \v  t 

Shortly  after  that.  Inspector  Arnheim  called  me  m  to  his  ottice.  i 
sat  down  at  a  desk.     He  threw  a  piece  of  paper  over  to  me  and  a  pencil- 

He  said,  "Gribbin,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  rumors  that  you  used 
Colby's  car  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  I  want  you  to  write  out  a  state- 
ment." .     ^      ,  1    ,  1  • 

I  said,  "Inspector,  why  should  I  do  that?  I  told  the  grand  ]ury 
whose  car  I  went  to  Philadelphia  in.  I  was  on  vacation  at  that  time. 
What  does  it  matter  how  I  went?"  .      -,    ■ 

He  told  me  to  make  the  statement.  We  know  that  Arnheim  was 
appointed— he  is  only  an  acting  inspector— by  the  politicians  to  do 
nothing  but  get  us,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  is  distinctly  a  hatchet 
man,  a  collector  for  the  organization  for  years.  He  is  strictly  no 
good.  It  just  galled  me  to  think  that  that  man  could  make  me  give 
him  a  statement.  I  said,  "If  you  bring  no  charges  against  me,  I  will 
not  make  a  statement.     If  you  want  a  police  report,  I  will  give  it 

to  you."  ,       ,  ^  .        ^    ,         .-     . 

He  said,  "I  am  under  direct  orders  by  the  grand  ]ury  to  investigate 

this  thing."  ^    .         ,     n       i    j  4.1, 

I  knew  he  was  lying  because  the  grand  ]ury  had  asked  me  tne 

questions  and  I  had  satisfied  them.  ^        -   ^ 

He  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  won  t  make  out  a  state- 

ment  ^ 

I  said,  "I  won't.  If  you  want  a  police  report,  I  will  give  you  that. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  department.  I  was  on  vacation. 
It  is  nobody's  business." 

He  said,  "You  are  suspended."  i    ,  t 

And  I  walked  out.  That  was  my  suspension.  I  hat  was  what  i 
was  suspended  for. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  did  that  last? 

^Ir  Gribbin.  Five  days.  That  was  1  day  before  I  was  going  to 
go  before  the  grand  jury  again.    I  think  tliey  were  afraid  to  try  to 
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give  me  more.  The  circumstances  surrounding'  the  entire  incident 
were  so  foolish,  the^^  did  not  want  to  have  a  public  hearing  in  the 
police  department.  Here  in  the  police  department  they  can  give  you 
5  days  without  a  hearing,  you  have  no  defense. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  the  limit  ? 

Mr.  Gribbix.  Without  a  hearing.  This  way  I  cannot  even  make 
a  statement  to  the  newspapers.  I  cannot  call  the  newspapers  up. 
His  version  in  the  newspapers  make  me  look  like  a  damn  fool.  I 
cannot  give  my  version  to  the  newspapers.  They  were  trying  to  dis- 
credit Portock,  me,  and  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  your  opinion,  who  is  the  king  pin  in  Atlantic  County 
in  the  numbers  racket? 

jNIr.  Gribbin.  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  would  say  the  biggest  number  banks  in  Atlantic 
County  are  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  ^Yho  is  the  king  pin  of  those  banks? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Stumpy  Orman  is  the  undisputed  boss  of  the  gam- 
bling enterprises,  including  numbers,  horses,  bingo,  skillo's  on  the 
Boardwalk.    He  has  a  direct  half  interest  in  one  bank. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  bank  operating? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  split  up  into  two 
small  banks  now.    We  think  we  have  it  located  on  Florida  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Orman  associated  in  any  way  with  Farlej^? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  is  seen  with  him  frequently.  He  has  been  on  a 
vacation  with  him  down  in  Florida.  He  is  seen  with  him  continually. 
He  has  been  to  a  few  parties  that  there  were  newspaper  notices 
of.  Senator  Farle}'  secured  a  gun  permit  for  him.  He  signed  it.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  he  was  a  criminal.  At  least  that  was  what  the 
application  called  for  him  to  say.  He  had  Sergeant  Pepper,  a  police 
sergeant,  also  sign  it,  that  he  didn't  know  he  had  a  criminal  record, 
and  so  forth. 

3,lr.  Lane.  Was  any  pressure  brought  upon  you  by  City  Solicitor 
Fredericks  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  pressure.  He  contacted 
Warlich  and  said  he  would  like  to  talk  something  over  with  us  fel- 
lows. I  forget  the  date.  We  went  up  to  his  office.  We  went  into 
the  office.     He  said,  ''Sit  down,  fellows." 

He  had  never  met  Portock  and  myself.  We  were  introduced. 
He  told  us  about  our  being  bad  boys,  and  so  forth.  What  he  said  was 
precisely  this :  I  am  not  quoting  him,  but  he  said  :  "I  am  interested 
in  the  organization.  But  what  you  fellows  are  doing  is  creating  a  lot 
of  bad  publicity  for  Atlantic  City.  Every  arrest  you  have  made  gets 
played  up  in  the  newspapers.  You  would  think  you  are  grabbing 
Frank  Costello  ever}^  time  you  grab  somebody.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 
You  fellows  are  evidently  good  copy.  You  are  doing  a  lot  of  harm. 
It  is  doing  the  city  a  lot  of  harm.  It  is  not  doing  the  racket  men  any 
good,  but  we  have  an  organization  that  we  want  to  keep  intact  and 
we  want  to  have  peace  and  harmony.  I  do  not  know  what  started 
you  fellows  oif,  but  I  want  to  know  what  can  settle  it." 

We  told  him  what  started  it  off,  the  racket  men  pushing  cops  around, 
writing  numbers  right  in  front  of  us,  and  telling  us  they  would  have 
us  moved,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
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He  said,  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  that." 

Then  he  made  some  references  to  an  arrest  we  made  downtown 
where  this  fellow  asked  whether  he  could  make  a  phone  call.  Portock 
said,  "Whom  are  you  going  to  call?" 

He  said,  "I  would  like  to  call  Senator  Farley." 
Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  man  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Ellis  Lewis  and  Fred  Solitare,  a  bookmaking  jomt, 
one  of  the  biggest  down  here.  He  asked  to  call  Senator  Farley.  Por- 
tock said,  "Call  him.  If  he  walks  through  that  door,  we  will  arrest 
him,  too." 

I  said  to  Jack,  "He  is  referring  to  Senator  Farley  as  his  attorney. 
I  think  he  asked  to  call  Senator  Farley  as  his  attorney." 

I  think  he  asked  whether  he  could  call  Stumpy,  too.  I  won't  swear 
to  that.  Anyway,  I  told  him ;  "If  you  call  Senator  Farley  and  you 
call  Stumpy  and  you  call  six  other  people  and  they  all  walk  in  that, 
door,  you  are  still  under  arrest,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You 
might  as  well  not  make  any  phone  calls." 

The  story  got  back  to  Senator  Farley  that  if  he  had  walked  into 

that  door,  1  would  have  arrested  that • .     So  he  was  very 

mad  about  it.  I  told  Fredericks  that  I  didn't  say  that,  but  I  wouldn't 
give  him  the  satisfaction  of  telling  him  that  I  did  not,  because  I  might, 
if  I  got  mad.  He  was  next  door.  He  said  that  was  beside  the  point. 
"What  do  vou  want  to  quiet  down  ?"  he  asked. 

I  said :  "There  is  nothing  I  want  to  quiet  down.  I  don't  trust  the 
organization.  Tliese  racket  men  are  Out  to  hang  us  if  they  have  to 
frame  us.  They  are  already  talking  about  how  we  are  taking  money 
and  thev  are  approaching  different  racket  men  to  try  to  say  that  we 
are  letting  this  guy  operate  and  that  guy  operate  and  getting  money. 
As  far  as  v*^e  ai"e  concerned,  all  those  rumors  are  good.  That  is  the 
best  advertising  we  can  have.  But  I  do  not  trust  them.  The  only 
thing  I  can  tell  you  to  do  is,  if  I  were  assigned  to  prostitution,  as  I 
was  before,  I  might  put  all  my  time  in  there.  If  Warlich  and  Portock 
were  assigned  with  me,  maybe  we  could  keep  chasing  the  prostitutes 
all  over  the  county.  We  are  not  worried  about  it.  You  fellows  are 
more  worried  than  we  are." 

He  said :  "I  will  give  you  an  answer  in  a  day  or  so.  I  will  conter 
with  the  right  people."  •  i    i  • 

Warlich  had  one  or  two  other  conversations  after  that  with  him, 
but  I  never  went  back  for  the  answer.     I  told  Warlich  and  Portock 
that  I  did  not  trust  them.     I  did  not  want  any  part  of  it.     That  is 
what  you  refer  to  as  pressure,  which  I  could  not  exactly  call  pressure. 
Mr."  Lane.  Did  any  other  person  in  political  circles  here  try  to  dis- 
suade vou  from  what  you  were  doing? 
Mr."^GRiBBiN.     Jimmie  Boyd  did  that. 
Mr.  Lane.  When  did  that  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  A  short  time  after,  when  I  would  say  it  was  Novem- 
ber—about December. 

Mr  Lane.  He  is  the  clerk  to  the  board  of  freeholders « 
Mt-.  Gribbin.  Yes.     I  made  ni:  affidavit  on  that  entire  incident, 
which  vou  people  should  have.  ,      i       « 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  what  took  placed 
Mr.  Gribbin.  It  is  a  very  long  story.  .     .  .i_    .  •   uv  i  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Condense  it,  if  you  will,  and  give  us  ]ust  the  highlights. 
Mr.  Gribbin.  Portock  made  an  arrest  and  he  called  me. 
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Mr.  Lane.  For  assistance,  to  assist  him  in  the  arrest? 

Mr.  Gribbtn.  Yes.  I  was  in  the  radio  car.  Wlien  I  arrived  there, 
we  found  this  very  elderly  man.  He  is  a  very  small  bookmaker.  He 
has  a  small  store  and  writes  a  few  numbers  and  a  few  horses.  He  was 
very,  very  nervous.     He  was  ready  to  drop  dead  at  our  feet. 

Mr,  Lane.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Kaiser.  Portock  asked  him,  in  front  of  me,  "Whom 
do  you  write  numbers  for?" 

He  said,  "Bickstein."  He  meant  Kubenstein.  We  said,  "Whom  do 
you  write  horses  for?" 

He  said,  "Freddie  Grobes." 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  that  name? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  G-r-o-b-e-s.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  detective.  So  we 
called  Sergeant  Popowski.  Li  front  of  Sergeant  Popowski,  we  asked 
him  agani  and  he  again  told  us,  but  this  time  he  said,  "Rubenstein," 
instead  of  Bickstein. 

The  arrest  was  made  and  after  the  report  was  made  out,  Jack  came 
to  me  and  said:  "Frank,  do  you  want  to  help  me  on  that  report?" 

When  we  started  to  make  the  report,  Jack  said,  "We  should  list  in 
there  what  he  said." 

I  said :  "I  wouldn't  bother  with  it.  In  the  first  place  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  because  Freddie  Grobes  is  not  booking  the 
horses.  Buddy  Stearnes  is  booking  them.  Rubenstein  is  the  numbers 
man  and  not  Bickstein.  He  made  the  statement  before  the  sero-eant 
and  if  the  sergeant  doesn't  want  to  do  anything  about  it,  the'' hell 
with  it." 

This  guy  was  too  old  and  too  sick  to  put  on  a  witness  stand  and 
question  him  at  any  length.  The  rumor  was  all  over  town  that  we 
would  get  a  warrant  for  Rubenstein  and  Grobes. 

I  said,  "Jack,  if  we  get  the  warrant,  the  case  is  weak.  They  will 
bring  him  m  and  they  will  throw  it  out  of  the  municipal  court.  Rather 
than  give  them  that  satisfaction,  I  want  to  wait  until  we  o-et  them 
good."- 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  I  was  working  8  to  4.  When  I  went 
home  from  work,  I  was  informed  to  report  back  to  work  at  4  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon,  which  means  they  took  me  off  that  shift  which  I  had 
been  on  for  a  year,  and  off  the  radio  car,  which  I  had  been  on  for  4 
years.    I  said,  "O.  K." 

The  next  day  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  work  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 
1  got  a  call,  a  policeman  came  down  and  told  me  that  the  chief  wanted 
me  right  away^^  So,  I  went  up  to  the  chief's  office.  Instead  of  the, 
chief,  I  found  Director  Kerstetter  in  there. 

He  saicl:  "Frank,  I  just  wanted  you  to  call  me.  Jimmie  wants  to 
see  you.    Wait  a  minute." 

Then  he  picks  up  the  phone  on  his  desk  and  calls  Boyd's  office     He 
was  talking  to  Boyd.    It  was  about  a  quarter  to  12.    He  asked  Bovd 
Vo  you  want  to  see  him  before  lunch  or  after  lunch « " 

Boyd  evidently  said,  "Send  him  right  up.    I  will  wait  for  him  " 

Ihrector  Kerstetter  said :  "Gribbin,  go  up  to  Boyd's  office.  He  will 
wait  for  you. 

It  is  a  block  and  a  half  away.  I  walked  over.  I  asked  the  colored 
man  if  I  could  see  Boyd.  He  said  he  would  be  out  in  a  minute.  I  sat 
there  for  45  minutes.  I  was  getting  madder  by  the  minute.  I  said  to 
myself,  "I  didn't  want  to  see  him." 
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I  ^valked  out  and  they  sent  a  radio  car  out  to  me  where  I  was  in  a 
restaurant  where  I  was  getting  some  food.  The  cop  said :  "Frank, 
you  have  to  go  back  there.  They  have  been  chasing  all  over  to  find 
you." 

I  said :  "I  will  go  up  behind  you,  if  you  open  the  door,  but  I  won't 
go  there  alone." 

He  made  a  phone  call  and  then  we  went  into  the  building.  The 
door  was  open  and  I  walked  in  to  Boyd's  office.  Boyd  was  standing 
there,  pretending  like  he  didn't  know  me.  He  said.  "What  do  voir 
wantr' 

I  said,  "I  do  not  want  anything.     What  do  you  want?" 

He  said,  "You  are  Gribbin?" 

I  said,  "That  is  right." 

He  said,  "Sit  down." 

So  I  sat  down.  He  walked  around  the  table  a  couple'  of  times. 
He  said :  "You  know,  Gribbin,  you  have  done  a  lot  of  external  work 
on  your  own  time.     Somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt." 

He  thought  a  lot  between  every  sentence.  He  said,  "You  are  in 
that  radio  car  against  my  will.     You  know  that,  don't  you?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  do." 

He  said,  "I  have  a  sick  man  in  my  precinct  I  would  like  to  put  in 
that  radio  car.     Do  you  know  who  that  is?" 

"I  know  that,  too." 

"Yesterday,  I  took  you  out  of  the  radio  car,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  am 
sorry  because  I  do  not  believe  3'our  heart  and  soul  is  in  this  campaign 
against  the  racket  men.  You  are  letting  that  little  Hebe  gangster" — 
referring  to  Portock  because  he  is  Jewish — "influence  you  too  much. 
You  are  supposed  to  be  an  intelligent  policeman.  The  reason  I  know 
your  heart  and  soul  is  not  in  this  is  because  of  the  thing  you  did  yes- 
terday. You  talked  those  boys  out  of  getting  a  warrant  out  for 
Rubenstein  and  Grobes.  I  took  you  out  of  that  radio  car,  but  I  am 
sorry.  I  would  like  to  see  you  go  out  of  here  and  mind  your  own 
business.  Let  Portock  worry  about  himself  and  Warlich  worry  about 
Warlich,  but  you  worry  about  Gribbin.    What  do  you  think?" 

I  said,  "Well,  what  I  did  yesterday  was  only  what  I  thought  was 
right.  As  far  as  Portock  and  Warlich  are  concerned,  I  will  stay  with 
those  two  guys  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  live  before  I 
would  associate  with  guys  like  you.  I  owe  you  nothing.  If  I  am  in 
that  radio  car  tomorrow.  I  do  not  give  a  damn." 

He  said,  "Well,  you  are  mad.  You  mark  my  words,  Warlich  will 
never  go  back  in  that  chief's  office.  Portock  will  never  go  back  on  the 
wagon.  But  I  can  straighten  you  out.  When  are  you  supposed  to 
go  to  work?" 

It  was  3 :  30  then.    I  said,  "4  o'clock." 

Pie  said,  "Wait  a  minute." 

He  opened  the  door  and  he  said  to  the  colored  fellow,  "Get  Tod 
for  me." 

That  meant  Tod  Kerstetter. 

Mr.  Lane.  Otherwise  known  as  Meredith? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Meredith  Tod  Kerstetter,  known  as  Tod. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  the  acting  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  is  assistant  director  of  public  safety.  At  that 
time  the  chief  was  on  vacation,  as  he  is  now,  and  he  was  acting  in 
the  chief's  place. 
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All  I  heard  him  say  was,  "Get  Tod  for  me," 

He  came  back  in  the  room.  I  really  cannot  tell  you  what  he  said. 
He  rambled  on  about  the  racket  men  and  the  organization.  He  said, 
"You  cannot  fight  city  hall.  It  has  been  tried  before.  It  has  crippled 
many  a  man  fighting  the  hall.  You  cannot  win.  I  am  responsible 
for  you.  You  have  always  been  a  good  cop,  I  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  to  you." 

The  fellow  called  him.  He  went  over  and  closed  the  door.  I  heard 
him  say,  "Listen,  Tod " 

Then  he  closed  the  door.  Then  he  went  back  in  and  said,  "Frank, 
you  go  to  work  at  8  o'clock.  I  had  3'ou  assigned  to  the  chief's  office 
for  the  day.  Don't  bother  to  go  to  Avork  today.  You  go  to  work 
tomorrow  at  8  o'clock,  and  you  go  back  into  your  own  car  and  with 
your  own  partner," 

I  said,  "That  is  all  r' 

He  said,  "That  is  all." 

I  said,  "There  are  no  strings  attached  to  what  you  did.  It  doesn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me.  You  took  me  out  and  you  put  me 
back  in." 

So  I  left, 

A  day  or  two  after  that,  we  made  several  pinches.  And  they  were 
afraid  to  take  me  out  of  the  radio  car  because  the  newspapers  got 
wind  of  it.  They  intimated  that  they  would  take  me  out  if  I  made 
a  few  arrests.    But,  in  view  of  the  publicity,  they  wouldn't  take  me  out, 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  still  there  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No;  I  submitted  a  written  request  to  be  taken  out. 
They  started  putting  stool  pigeons  in  with  me,  and  I  couldn't  take 
that ;  so  I  had  been  out  of  the  car.  I  was  out  of  the  car  until  5  or  6 
weeks  ago,  and  then  I  was  put  back. 

]VIr.  Lane.  You  were  put  back  in  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes. 

Portock  is  back  in  a  car  downtown,  and  Warlich  works  in  the  chief's 
office.  Everybody  has  been  trying  to  settle  us  down.  Max  Goldschein 
gave  us  an  idea.  He  said,  "You  fellows  have  been  working  pretty  hard 
all  winter.  You  have  all  the  big  men  in  hiding.  If  you  want  to  get 
the  big  men'" — he  came  down  one  Sunday  to  talk  to  us — "I  would  sug- 
gest you  lay  off  for  a  while.    Take  it  easy  and  see  what  happens." 

So,  we  did  just  that.  We  let  them  think  we  were  tired.  We  soon 
had  a  proposition  where  we  would  be  put  back  in  radio  cars,  and  so 
forth.  So,  we  let  them  believe  we  would  do  what  they  wanted. 
Immediately  we  were  transferred  right  back  to  the  radio  cars,  and 
it  has  been  that  way  since. 

We  had  an  idea  from  what  Goldschein  stated  that  he  would  be 
responsible;  he  would  see  that  some  persons  of  responsibility  w^ould 
be  in  around  here  this  summer,  and  he  wanted  us  to  give  it  about  30 
days,  so  to  speak,  to  see  what  they  would  do.  We  did  that.  They 
started  to  open  up,  Bath  and  Turf  opened  up.  Cardrooms  opened 
up.  A  number  of  runners  are  running  around  the  streets  again. 
You  people  started  checking,  and  we  didn't  want  to  do  anything  to 
hamper  anybody's  activities. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  spoke  of  stool  pigeons  in  the  car.  Do  you  mean 
other  members  of  the  force  ? 

Mr,  Gribbin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  the  impression  that  those  men  were  put 
there  for  any  particular  purpose  ? 
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]\Ir.  Gribbin.  Yes.     I  would  say  they  were. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  one  of  their  purposes  to  tip  off  or  frustrate  any 
attempted  arrests  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  that 
exactly,  because  Portock  and  Warlich  were  on  a  beat.  I  never 
attempted  to  make  an  arrest  with  anyone  else  but  them,  because  in  a 
civil  suit,  subsequently,  I  would  lose  out  if  I  had  a  man  with  me  whom 
I  couldn't  trust.     They  kept  a  man  with  me — — 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  to  keep  you  under  observation  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  make  any  attempt  to  frame  any  charges  against 
you? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Besides  this  business  about  the  Berenato  car  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Not  framed ;  no.  I  wouldn't  say  they  tried  to  frame, 
but  the  Sheriff  and  John  Moone}^  of  the  vice  squad  reported  me  for 
being  out  of  the  district,  something  I  did  for  a  year.  They  had  Ser- 
geant Popowski  catch  me  before  I  got  back  in  the  district,  but  I  some- 
how knew,  and  I  moved.  Popowski  told  me  to  be  careful.  I  found 
out  from  the  man  inside  who  made  the  call.  Sheriff  Gormley  made 
the  call.  I  sat  down  immediately  and  typed  out  a  request  to  be  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  car,  and  they  acted  on  it  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  Since  you  commenced  with  Portock  and  Warlich  to 
make  arrests  in  November  1950,  has  there  been  any  effort  made  by  your 
superiors  to  put  an  end  to  the  numbers  racket  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No.     Has  there  been  any  effort  by  my  superiors  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  effort  that  you  know  of  originating  with  Kerstetter 
or  Saunders  or  the  vice  squad  to  stamp  out  the  numbers  racket  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  effort  to  stamp  out  bookmaking  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No.  All  they  did  was — they  tried  to  keep  a  like 
amount  of  arrests  with  us.  If  we  made  three  arrests,  they  made  three 
arrests.    They  always  made  minor  arrests. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  the  charges  were  only  for  disorderly  conduct? 

Mr  Gribbin.  Not  only  the  charges  were  minor,  but  they  grabbed 
minor  individuals.    They  were  not  attempting  to  grab  others. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  any  of  those  individuals  appear  in  the  county  court 
or  were  they  all  taken  to  the  municipal  court  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  were  taken  to  the  municipal  court,  and  after 
the  grand  jury  started  taking  an  interest,  they  started  holding  them 
for  the  grand  jury.  In  conversations  with  the  grand  jury,  we  let 
them  know  that  they  were  being  fooled,  and  thereafter  the  prosecutor 
insisted  that  they  be  held  for  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  doubt  whatever,  in  your  mind,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  bookmakers  in  Atlantic  City  are  known  to  the 
responsible  officers  in  the  police  repartment? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  are  known  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  the  same  true  of  those  engaged  in  the  numbers  racket  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  will  say  "Yes,"  but  not  quite  as  familiar.  The  chief 
may  deny  that.  He  may  deny  that  he  knows  a  few  numbers  rackets. 
He  may  be  telling  the  truth.  The  chief  may,  but  the  rest,  I  would 
say  "No."  The  chief  is  a  very  peculiar  person,  very  odd.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  lives.    He  has  a  little  world  all  his  own. 
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r..!!^''i  w^.t  ^^  ^""^  h^  ^^^  authority,  could  you,  with  a  small  staff, 
^r'^  VP^  ^^^^  present  known  numbers  operators  out  of  town? 
Mr.  Gribbin.  If  what,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  With  a  small  staff  and  the  necessary  authority,  could 
you  run  the  numbers  racketeers  out  of  town?  ^5  ^ 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Certainly, 

Mr.  Lane.  Could  you  do  the  same  with  the  bookmakers « 
Mr.  Gribbin.  The  bookmakers,  a  lot  easier;  yes,  sir 
Mr.  Lane    Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  existence  of  the  numbers 
officers  r     ^""""^"'^^"'S  "^  ^0^11  is  condoned  by  the  law-enforcement 

.  Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes;  they  are  kept  directly  under  the  thumb.  That 
IS  the  element  m  the  police  department  responsible  for  vice  I  would 
say  40  men  m  the  entire  detective  bureau.  They  put  the  direct  re- 
sponsibi  ity  on  the  vice  squad.  That  consists  of  six  men.  The  direct 
responsibility  lies  on  their  shoulders.  They  are  patrolmen.  There 
IS  one  sergeant  teergeant  Sullivan.  I  will  say  here  and  now  that 
Sullivan  IS  rather  an  honest  officer.  He  is  a  good  officer.  But  he 
was  taken  as  a  clerk  and  made  a  sergeant  and  put  in  as  head  of  the 
vice  squad  and  he  got  himself  a  good  job,  but  he  had  no  choice  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  who  work  with  him. 

il^'  l^"^^^^-  ^^  ■'^^  ^  ™^^^  ^^lio  does  what  he  is  told  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  but  he  is  not  easily  told.    If  thev  sav  "Lock  ud 
Cherry'  Haggerty,"  he  will  say,  "Lock  him  up  yourself. '''^' He  kW 
that,  when  they  tell  him  to  lock  up  "Cherry"  Haggerty  they  have  an 
other  motive  other  than  to  close  up  boolanlking.^^He\ioes?t  w^^^^^^^ 
do    heir  dirty  work.    But,  when  he  knows  something  is  going  on   he 
wi     make  the  arrest.    He  has  no  control  over  the  th?ee  men  workin| 
dothes  "'*  ""'"^  uniformed  patrolmen  assigned  to  vice  in  plaiS 

Mr  Lane.  Do  these  racketeers  and  bookmakers  make  political  con- 
tributions to  the  ward  clubs?  ^ 
Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes. 

thoS-contrfbudoiS"  '""  "^^  "^'^  ''  ''''  '''^'  '^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
Mr.  Gribbin.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say  what  their  contributions  are 
It  would  run  accmxlmg  to  the  s:ze  of  the  bookmaker,  of  course,  but  one 
ot  their  standard  procedures  is  on  election  day  thev  pay  all  the  election 
workers  m  their  precinct.    So,  in  other  words  the  wly  Jt  was  exp  W 

T.v^'l^tocal  '•  f  "'I  ^^^^^^r'\  ^l"b  treasurer  mayliave  a  listing  of 
say,  $4o,000  for  last  year's  election,  which  was  paid  out  for  workers 
It  was  taken  out  of  the  treasury,  but  a  fellow  like  Haggerty,  who  has 
the  third  ward,  you  might  say,  completely  sewed  up,  actually  puts  up 
the  money  m  cash,  $5  or  $10,  or  whatever  his  workers  get  f  or  elch  and 

tTv^tr,?''\-.Vnnn'''' •''  l''''''''-  ^«'  '^  ^^"^  ^^^^^  to  look  at  it  th!at 
way,  there  is  $35,000  going  to  come  out  of  that  treasury,  but  that  $35,- 
000  isnt  going  to  go  for  the  election.  That  will  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  politicians,  but  the  racket  man  will  pay  for  the  election.  That  will 
cost  them  a  pretty  penny  in  the  course  of  the  year,  because  you  have  a 
general  and  primary  every  year.  There  are  tWo  elections  at  any  rate. 
Mr.  Lane  What  means  are  taken  to  enforce  the  contributions  by  the 
racketeers  to  the  ward  ?  -^ 

an^unt^^^^^"  '^^  *^^  Precinct  captains  do  not  get  the  necessary 
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Mr.  Lane.  There  are  46  precincts  among  the  wards. 

Mr  Gribbin.  I  am  sorry.  I  mean  the  ward  leaders,  it  the  ward 
leaders,  in  a  certain  ward,  do  not  get  all  the  racket  contributions  tor  a 
particular  election,  they  would  call  Stumpy  and  tell  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  would  Stumpy  do  about  It? 

Mr  Gribbin.  He  would  send  Arnheim— that  was  before  he  became 
an  inspector— or  the  vice  squad  around  to  let  the  guy  know  he  didn  t 

^^'Ylr  ^Lane    In  other  words,  if  the  correct  contributions  are  not  made, 
then  a  raid  takes  place  on  the  operations  by  the  vice  squad? 

Mr  Gribbin.  I  wouldn't  say  a  raid.  They  go  around  aiid  let  him 
know  that  it  might  cost  him  more  in  subsequent  fines  than  it  they  paid 

^Tlr.  Lane.  I  take  it  from  your  description  of  Frank  Sullivan  that 

lie  is  not  a  party  to  such  an  undertaking  as  that  ? 

Mr  Gribbin.  You  might  find  out  difterently ,  but  not  m  my  opinion 
Mr*.  Lane.  But  there  are  other  members  of  the  vice  squad  who  would 

\h\  Gribbin.  Mooney  is  vicious,  as  vicious  as  they  come.    He  is 
strictly  Boyd's  and  Stumpy's  man. 

Mr  Lane.  What  about  Hanesberry?  ^^  ,      •      .  •  ^i 

Mr  Gribbin.  I  can't  sav  too  much  about  him.  Hahn  is  strictly  an 
order  man.  They  split  them  up.  Sullivan  now  has  to  work  with 
Hahn  and  Mooney  works  with  Hanesberry.  Sullivan  and  Hanesberry 
w^dn-t  do  the  bidding  of  the  orgamzation.  They  split  the  wo  Pairs 
up,  now.  Of  course,  if  you  are  coming  right  up  to  date,  buUivan  has 
now  been  taken  off  and  is  taking  over  narcotics.  John  Mooney  and 
Charles  Hahn  are  handling  the  vice.  Sullivan  has  been  telling  me 
for  the  past  year  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  vice  because  there  is 
too  much  pressure  being  put  on  it. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge  ol  any  pio- 
tection  money  that  has  been  paid  by  any  individual  m  the  bookmak- 
ino-  business,\a  bookie,  or  in  the  numbers  game,  do  you  know  ot  any 
moneys  that  have  been  directly  paid  for  protection  i 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Are  you  referring  to  steady  payment  or,  you  might 

say,  a  shakedown ?  ,  .  v^  n,.,r 

Senator  Hunt.  Let's  take  it  this  way.  Supposing  you  make  any 
bet  you  might  think  of.  A  man  has  a  book  on  that  bet,  or  he  has 
a  numbers  game.  Do  you  know  of  any  payments  he  has  made  m 
money  for  protection  so  he  will  be  allowed  to  continue  that  game^ 

Mr:  Gribbin.  No.  I  could  probably  tell  you  40  rumors,  you  know. 
They  don't  mean  anything.  They  wouldn't  be  substantiated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  the  vice  squad  walked  m  on  Snyder,  a  book- 
maker named  Snyder,  and  that  was  a  direct  shakedown.    That  was 

what  that  Avas.  i       •       q 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  i 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  only  know  it  by  hearsay  i  -■.    .  •^. 

Mr  Gribbin  It  is  very  well  substantiated  throughout  town  that  it 
happened,  though.  You'have  Mr.  Cohen  out  here  who  was  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Maybe  he  will  tell  you  about  it. 
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Senator  Hunt.  Then,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the  committee 
of  any  particular  person  who  has  paid  money  to  any  official  for  pro- 
tection.   All  you  know  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  As  I  say,  it  is  only  hearsay.  On  the  north  side,  that 
is  the  colored  district,  the  number  bank  is  supposed  to  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week.    We  know  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  paying. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  they  are  supposed  to  be  paying  a  thousand  dollars 
a  week,  to  whom  is  it  rumored  that  they  make  those  payments? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Stumpy  Orman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Stumpy's  agent  for  collecting  that  money? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  That  is  debatable.  I  do  not  think  Bruce  ever  col- 
lected for  Stumpy  but  I  know  Bruce  was  the  collector. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Bruce  Williams.  I  am  going  back  to  2  or  3  years 
ago.  I  do  not  know  what  happened.  He  is  operating  a  small  num- 
bers bank  himself.  So  I  do  not  believe  he  is  his  collector,  himself, 
now.  I  tliink  Portock  would  know  more  about  that.  He  was  talking 
to  somebody  about  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  part  in  this  does  "Cherry'"  Haggerty  play? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that.  He  pays  the  group  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  function  in  the  racket? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  is  a  numbers  banker  and  he  is  a  bookmaker. 

iSIr.  Lane.  With  whom  is  he  associated  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  is  associated  with  John  Massina  and  Charles 
Hogan.  Haggerty  is  on  probation  or  parole.  I  do  not  know  which  it 
is.  He  has  still  2  years  to  go.  He  doesn't  touch  anything.  You 
couldn't  hand  him  a  numbers  sli])  or  even  an  Armsti-ong.  Hogan 
handles  everjthing — the  numbers  and  the  slips.  John  Massina  han- 
dles the  horses.  All  the  stores  in  the  third  ward,  who  book  horses, 
have  to  call  the  horses  in  to  Massina.  That  is  Haggerty's  function. 
That  is  one  outtit,  Haggerty,  Hogan,  and  Massina.  As  far  as  Hag- 
gerty's activities  are  concerned  in  the  rackets,  now,  it  is  going  to  be 
pretty  hard  to  catch  him,  because  he  doesn't  touch  it  now. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  num- 
bers game  or  bookies  game  who  would  care  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee that  they  had  made  payments  for  protection? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Only  McCallum  that  I  know  of,  so  far.  He  is  a  con- 
victed bookmaker.  He  is  the  only  one  who  will  be  willing  to  testify, 
as  far  as  I  know.  He  is  the  only  one  who  will  testify.  Mr.  Cohen 
may  give  you  the  story  about  that  $2,500. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :  45  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  :  30,  the  same  day.) 

afternoon  session 

Senator  Hunt.  I  am  Senator  Hunt. 

Judge,  it  has  always  been  our  custom  ever  since  the  committee 
started  that  we  swear  our  witnesses.  So,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  would 
like  to  swear  you  in. 

Judge  Warke.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  do. 
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Senator  Hunt.  Judge,  I  want  you  to  know  the  committee  is  appre- 
ciative of  your  taking  your  time  and  coming  here  today  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  what  information  you  have  with  reference  to  the  questions 
we  ask  you.  I  think  the  committee  is  exceptionally  fortunate  that  you 
will  be  a  witness.  We  will  attempt  to  be  very  careful  not  to  ask  you 
anything  that  will  in  any  way  embarrass  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  can 
give  us  some  information  that  may  not  have  an  exact  bearing  on  what 
we  are  after  in  Atlantic  City,  but,  if  it  has  some  distant  bearing  on  the 
over-all  picture,  it  would  be  quite  worth  our  while. 

Judge  Warke.  I  am  always  available.  Senator,  if  I  can  get  m  when 
I  o-et  down  here,  more  or  less,  and  then  get  out.  I  am  a  one-man  office, 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  it,  but  I  am  always  available  if  you 
want  me  later  or  at  any  time  I  will  be  glad  to  come  down. 

Senator  Hunt.  Thank  you.  . 

Now,  Judge,  the  counsel,  Mr.  Lane,  will  conduct  the  inquiry. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBEET  L.  WARKE,  FORMER  JUDGE,  COURT  OF 
COMMON  PLEAS,  ATLANTIC  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  By  way  of  preface.  Judge,  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  will  embarrass  you  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  cannot  either. 

Mr.   Lane.    For  the  record,  what  is  your  full  name  and  your 

residence . 

Judo-e  Warke.  Robert  Lane  Warke.    I  am  presently  residing,  for 

the  summer,  at  our  place  at  Absecon.     My  permanent  address  is  115 

North  Windsor  Avenue,  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  native  of  Atlantic  City  ?  .    ^t      v    i 

Judge  Warke.  You  might  as  well  say  so.     I  was  born  m  New  Y  ork, 

but  they  brought  me  down  when  I  was  3,  and  I  have  been  here  ever 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  spent  your  entire  professional  career  on  and  off 
the  bench  in  Atlantic  City  ?  . 

Judge  Warke.  On  and  off  the  bench  and  m  other  offices,  it  you 
want  to  know.     I  began  in  public  office .,    ,    ,  ^  -n 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  would  give  us  just  a  thumbnail  sketch  so  we  will 
identify  you  for  the  record.  .  ,     , 

Jud<Te  Warke.  From  around  1923  until  1925  I  was  assistant  prose- 
cutor "^  From  1925  to  1931  I  was  district  court  judge.  That  is  a 
small  court  of  civil  jurisdiction.  From  1932  to  1934  I  was  one  of  the 
city  commissioners,  and  from  1934  on  I  went  on  the  common-pleas 
bench.  That  is  the  county  court.  I  was  there  until  1948,  with  an 
interruption  during  which  Senator  Taggert,  who  was  senator  and 
whose  confirmation  I  had  to  have  in  the  senate,  kept  telling  nie  he 
would  confirm  me  in  a  month  or  so,  he  wasn't  ready  to  do  it  yet.  1  hat 
went  on  for  a  couple  of  years.  If  I  had  known  that  would  go  on  lor 
that  long,  I  would  have  gone  into  private  practice. 

Mr  Lane.  You  served  without  compensation? 

Jud^e  Warke.  No ;  I  did  not  serve  at  all.     I  was  off  the  bench. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
over  which  you  presided?  .  .     , 

Judge  Warke.  Almost  everything  except  equity.  Criminal,  or- 
phans' court,  civil  causes,  domestic  relations,  juvenile.     We  had  16 
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courts.     Naturalization,  workmen's  compensation  appeals,  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  magistrate  convictions,  and  virgin  civil  cases. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  here  call  a  high  crime  what  in  other  States  they 
call  a  felony? 

Judge  WxVRKE.  We  call  them  high  misdemeanors. 

Mr.  Lane.  During  the  time  you  were  on  the  bench,  from  1934  to 
1948,  did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  attempted  control  of 
vice  in  Atlantic  City  and  Atlantic  County  ? 

Judge  Warke.  The  extent  of  control  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  attempted  control.  Did  you  observe  the  attempt  by 
law-enforcement  agencies  in  Atlantic  County  to  control  bookmaking 
and  the  numbers  racket  and  prostitution  and  other  crimes  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Lane.  During  that  period,  from  1934  to  1948,  was  there  any 
change  apparent  to  you  in  the  attitude  of  the  law-enforcement  officials? 

Judge  Warke.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  extent  of  numbers  racket 
operations  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Judge  Warke.  No.  Once  in  a  while  they  would  have  the  reputation 
of  having  quieted  down  while  some  heat  was  on,  but  they  quickly  got 
over  that.  I  didn't  know,  of  course,  but  I  was  told  even  in  those  times 
they  kept  right  on  doing  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  time  you  were  told.  I  am 
trying  to  ask  you  about  the  time  you  were  actually  on  the  bench  and 
you  were  presiding  over  trials  or  taking  pleas  from  people  who  were 
arrested  for  numbers  operations  or  for  bookmaking. 

Judge  Warke.  No  ;  I  noticed  no  change  in  the  activities. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  apparent  to  you  during  that  time  that  it  was  in 
full  swing  in  Atlantic  City  during  that  period  except,  as  you  say,  for 
periodic  investigations? 

Judge  Warke.  You  will  have  to  understand  I  never  really  knew 
anything.  For  instance,  if  you  would  ask  me  now  to  place  a  bet  on  a 
horse,  I  couldn't  take  you  any  place  that  I  believe  you  could  place  your 
bet  if  you  wanted  to.  I  don't  know  that,  but  that  is  the  reputation,  and 
I  am  speaking  of  reputation  throughout.  I  never  knew  of  any  activ- 
ities as  a  matter  of  knowledge.  Our  newspapers  and  the  special  reform 
newspapers  have  been  harping  on  the  matter  for  years  and  even  di- 
vulging names  and  places,  but  I  never  saw  one  and  I  never  was  in  one. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  of  these  men  arrested  for  the  numbers  racket 
or  for  bookmaking  did  you  sentence  to  jail, 
or  for  bookmaking  did  you  sentence  to  jail? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  would  only  be  perhaps  one  a  year  in  the  course  of 
14  years? 

Judge  Warke.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  12  or  15,  do  you  mean  that  those  men  were 
not  only  sentenced,  but  actually  went  to  jail? 

Judge  Warke.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  at  the  same  time  during  the  same  period  mete 
out  jail  sentences  to  men  and  then  suspend  the  sentences? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes ;  I  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  anything  which  could  be  described  as  the 
customary  practice  in  dealing  with  those  men  brought  before  you 
for  bookmaking  and  numbers  ? 
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Tiido-e  W4RKE.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  every  tub  stood  on  its 
ow^^boftom;  which  is  to  say,  every  case  I  considered  on  its  own  n^^^^^^ 
If  a  man  was  a  previous  offender,  had  a  record  for  the  thing,  he  ^^oulcl 
probTblvIo  away.  If  it  was  a  first  offense,  it  woukl  usually.be  a  fine 
ind  prolSion  ior  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  years  That  was  invariably  the 
sentence.     Get  them  out  of  the  racket  and  keep  them  out. 

Mr  Lane.  Was  there  anything  like  a  typical  fine  for  men  caught 
in  the  numbers  racket  ? 

Judge  Warke.  Typical  fine. 

Judc^e^wlRlE^'l  had  been  off  for  3  years.  I  think  the  maximum 
was  SltoOO.     I  used  to  put  a  respectable  fine  on  them ;  yes. 

Mr  Lane  It  may  not  refresh  your  recollection  and  it  may  be  off 
the  point,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a  typical  sen- 

'Xi::wfKKE.'l  never  gave  such  a  sentence,  not  to  my  recollection 
Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  particular  virtue  m  having  a  sentence  less 

^^'jute  wIrke.  Yes.  A  sentence  less  than  a  year  may  be  served  in 
the  county  iail.  Any  sentence  of  a  year  or  more  must  be  served  m 
the  State  hiltitution.'  Of  course,  although  maybe  I  sl^ouldnt  volun- 
teer this,  there  is  little  scrutiny  of  activities  m  the  ^oT^y  ^f  ^^^^^^ 
ence  The  iudge  can  put  the  man  m  the  county  ]ail  for  oU  c.ays 
today  and  let  him  out  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  a  few  weeks  and  nobody 
else  would  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  lets  him  out  ?  .        x^   .      i        xi  ^4. 

Judge  Warke.  The  judge  who  puts  him  m.  But  ^'^^en  they  get 
into  a  State  prison,  a  State  institution,  the  State  parole  boaid  is  the 
only  one  that  can  let  them  out  or  the  court  of  pardons. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  a  man  is  out  on  parole  or  is  on  probation  to  whom 
does  he  report  in  the  county  ?  i  i  i      j?       ,  fi.^ 

Judge  Warke.  If  he  is  on  probation-parole  would  be  from  tlie 
prison  If  he  is  on  parole  from  the  county  prison,  he  would  report 
to  the  county  probation  office.  If  he  is  on  parole  from  a  State  insti- 
tution, he  reports  to  Walter  Vetter,  the  State  parole  office. 

Mr.  Lane:  Is  there  anyone  who  supervises  the  operations  ol  the 
county  probation  officers?  Is  there  any  member  of  the  bench  who 
takes  a  responsibility  in  seeing  that  the  probation  is  due  regularly 
and  the  probationer  reports  regularly  to  the  officer  ( 

Judo-e  Warke.  No  one  but  the  probation  offic-er  himselt. 
Mr.  Lane.  There  is  no  check  that  you  know  of  over  him« 
Judge  Warke.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Lane.  These  fines—  ,      •     .        •     ^   9 

Judge  Warke.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  ]ust  a  minute  « 

Jvidcre^mRKE^May  I  say  that  the  county  board  of  freeholders  is 
interested  in  probationers  Who  have  to  pay  fines  regularly  because^that 
is  county  revenue  and  the  probation  officer,  the  county  probation  officer, 
reo-ulariv  submits  reports  to  them  of  those  who  are  on  probation  and 
the  fines  that  are  coming  in.  In  case  somebody  is  m  arrears  m  their 
fines,  they  may  call  on  the  probation  officer  to  get  their  hue.  _ 

Mr  LIne.  Then  the  probation  officer  not  only  checks  up  on  their 
weekly  activities,  but  he  also  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  the  fines  are  completed! 
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Judge  Warke.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  have  discretion  to  collect  them  over  a  period  of 
time  ? 

Judge  Warke.  No.  "  The  court  fixes  the  amount  of  the  fine  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  shall  be  paid. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  of  which  you  know 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  those  fines  are  in  fact  paid? 

Judge  Warke.  There  has  been  no  investigation  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  liave  any  opinion  as  to  whether  they  have  been 
paid  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  would  say  that  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  at  all,  Judge  Warke,  as  to 
the  source  of  the  money  that  is  tendered  to  the  county  in  payment  of 
those  fines? 

Judge  Warke.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  No  way  that  you  know  of  to  trace  the  money  to  the  peo- 
ple that  actually  pay  it  ? 

Judge  Warke.  No,  only  to  ask  the  fellow  who  paid  it  where  he 
got  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  the  record,  it  would  appear  that  the  man  who  is  con- 
Ancted  has  paid  it  and  beyond  that  the  county  has  taken  no  cognizance. 

What  is  the  term  of  office  to  which  a  common  pleas  iudse  is  aD- 
pointed?  f         j     ^  f 

Judge  Warke,  Five  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  appoints  him  ? 

Judge  Warke.  The  common  pleas  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  must  have  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  If  you  happen 
to  be  a  candidate  from  Atlantic  County  for  the  county  court,  that  is, 
not  the  supreme  or  superior  court,  alfyour  Senator  has  to  do  is  tell 
the  Senate  that  you  are  personally  objectionable  to  him  and,  as  a 
matter  of  senatorial  courtesy,  the  Senate  wdll  not  confirm  him.  The 
Governor  might  as  well  take  vour  name  out  and  save  you  the  em- 
barrassment of  being  turned  down  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  might  have  served  an  interim  appointment  to  come 
out  with  14  years  ? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  were  first  appointed  who  was  the  State 
senator  from  Atlantic  County? 

Judge  Warke.  Emerson  L.  Richards. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  was  he  succeeded  by  another  senator  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mn  Lane.  But  your  reappointment  was  credited  to  Richards  or 
was  Senator  Farley  already  the  senator  when  you  were  reappointed  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  had  my  first  confirmation  from  Senator  Richards. 
1  he  second  confirmation  was  from  Senator  Taggert.  My  third  con- 
firmation was  from  Senator  Farley.  I  better  say  Mr.  Farley.  I  do 
not  think  he  is  a  senator. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  do  not  think  he  was  a  senator? 

Judge  Warke.  I  call  him  Mr.  Farley.     He  is  no  senator. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  in  fact  the  State  senator? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes ;  he  has  the  title  and  the  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  must  have  been  in  1943  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
of  your  reappointment  that  he  had  the  title  and  office  and  he  approved 
your  reappointment  ? 
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Judge  Wakke.  Tliat  is  right.  c        .•      ;„  iqaq 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  when  you  came  up  again  for  confirmation  m  iy4«, 

YOU  were  persona  non  grata  to  Senator  Farley  ? 

"    Judge  Warke.  I  didn't  hear  that.  ,  -,    ,     o       ^      xr  ^^^.r 

Mr.  Lane.  You  were  not  apparently  acceptable  to  Senator  Farley 

"' j\^d|e  Warke.  I  wasn't  given  to  understand  that.  He  always  told 
me  I  was  acceptable.  . 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  not  trying  to  split  hairs. 

Judge  Warke.  Apparently  I  wasn't.  He  didn't  confirm  me.  How- 
ever, he  never  told  me  he  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  came  to  the  end  of  your  term  and  you  were  ready  to 

serve  another  term? 

Judge  Warke.  That  is  right.  .      •,     .1        p  1     ik 

Mr.  Lane.  You  had  been  out  of  law  practice  by  then  for  nearly  15 

^'Xclge  Warke.  Oh,  20  years.     I  didn't  practice  any  law  when  I  was 
prosecutor  or  district  court  judge  or  city  commissioner-little  ofiice 
stuff     I  would  do  that,  but  not  general  practice.     I  couldn  t. 
Mr.  Lane.  You  expected  reappointment  m  the  usual  course « 

Judge  Warke.  Yes.  17    1  ,.-> 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  Senator  Farley  i 

Judge  Warke.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  did  he  give  you  to  understand?     What  was  the 
QiiV.qtqucp  of  what  he  said  to  you  at  that  time  ?  ,       ,       . 

SgrWAPKE  If  I  might  take  your  time  for  that,  under  the  circum- 
stancel  if  you  are  a  candidate  the  Governor  has  the  appointing 
powe?!  the  least  you  can  do  is  ask  him  to  appoint  you.  If  you  can  go 
to  him  and  tell  him  that  you  have  the  approval  of  your  Senator,  it 
helps  the  Governor  a  lot  and  helps  you.  So  I  saw  Farley  before  my 
term  expired  and  asked  him  if  he  would  reappoint  me.  He  said 
"SuJe     You  have  been  all  right  with  me.    Tell  the  Governor  it  is  all 

^\heTl  w?nt  to  see  the  Governor  and  told  him  that.  He  said,  "That's 
fine.  That  is  helpful.  I  do  not  think  you  have  anything  to  worry 
about.  I  will  give  it  every  consideration.  Go  home  and  wait  until 
your  term  expires." 

Mr  Lane.  Was  that  Governor  Driscoll  i  .     -,      at  ^i  • 

Judge  Warke.  Yes.     I  came  back.     The  term  expired.     Nothing 

^' mfwE.  Had  you  had  any  further  talks  with  Farley  before  your 

^'Xdge^mRKE.  Not  before  the  term  expired.  I  went  back  to  Farley 
then  and  said,  "What  is  the  trouble  here,  Frank  ^ 

He  slid,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  confirm  you,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  do 

I  said,  "Just  so  you  do  not  forget  me.     I  am  off  the  payroll." 

He  and  I  laughed  and  everything  was  fine. 

Then  the  newspapers  began  carrying  stories  that  a  man  by  the  name 

oT   ni  1  '\  ml 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  a  vacancy  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  served  until  my  time  was  up.     After  your  time  is 
up,  on  midnight  March  31,  you  are  out. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Naami  2 
Judge  Warke.  He  has  the  office  now. 
he  com^fromr'"^  '"'''  ^"'  background  at  that  point?     Where  did 

school^'r^Wp  n?n-'\'  ^^'^'^  "^T-     ^"  .^^  ^  S^^^^^^'^*^  fro™  ^  iocal 
school,  giaduate  of  Dickinson,  and  practicing  office  around  here     He 

served  one  term  on  the  district  court.     That  was  the  court  in  which 
I  originally  served.     He  didn't  succeed  me. 

feo  when  I  told  Mn  Farley  that  I  did  not  like  the  newspaper  stories 
he  said,  "lou  have  been  around  long  enough  not  to  pay  attention  to 
newspapers.     You  are  all  right  with  me.     I  am  not  ready  to  coXm 

But  the  next  thing  I  knew  the  newspapers  carried  a  story  that  Mr 
Naami  was  appointed  and  confirmed.  ^ 

Mr  Lane.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Farley  again  after  that? 

nnfrlf.!  T^''l''''•l    ^'''!-  ^""^'^  ^^'^'  ^^'^  ^  ^0  ^^«t  notice  him  and  I  do 
not  care  whetlier  he  notices  me. 

^.'w  ^^^^f:  ^^'""t  T^'  ^^'^  ''""^"O"  ^^^y  yo^^  ^^^^^^  not  acceptable? 

Judge  Warke.  I  do  not  know.     I  told  Mr.  Winberry  you  can  draw 
conclusions,  but  nobody  ever  told  me.  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  conclusion  ^ 

Judge  Warke.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  am  not  tlie  only  iudge  that  ever 
sent  a  gambler  away,  but  I  sent  far  and  away  the  most  ft  em  I 
know  one  judge  who  sent  one.  He  almost  couldn't  help  it.  Tinman 
might  have  done  it  anyway.  The  fellow  was  a  bad  egg.  He  had  to 
go  I  think  one  of  these  present  judges  sent  a  gambfer  a^4y  but 
outside  of  that  I  do  not  know  anyone  that  sent  any  away.      ^'         ' 

Judi^^W;3rV      ■'  \TV'''}S^'  oi^  ^l^e  ^on»^on  pleas  bench? 

iurtes"    tC  ''■  ""^^  ^¥  ^'T  ^  ^^^  «^^  t^^^r^'  there  were  two 

judges.     Tliere  was  supposed  to  be  two  judges.     There  were  vaca- 
tions and  occasionally  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  the  onlyTuToe 
expired^'"''*  '''"'  ^°"'  colleague  at  the  time  when  Vour  'time 

Judge  Warke.  Judge  Leonard,  the  present  incumbent. 

Mr.  I^ane.  He  was  reappointed  ^ 

Judge  Warke.  This  is  his  first  appointment. 

Mr.  Lane.  His  first  confirmation « 

Judge  Warke.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  ever  reported  to  you  by  Farley  that  vour  action 

Judge  Warke.  No.     He  did  call  me  the  day  before  that  newsDaDer 
story  came  out  and  he  said,  "It  looks  now  as  LougTit  w  llX  a  W 

bI  thtTis'not^.V""""^^^•^^^.?  ^'''}^'  ''  '^PP-^^^^-  Under^tiTd, 
£S0D,  there  is  nothing  personal  m  this  but  you  are  not  goino-  to  be  con- 
firmed this  week,  as  I  told  you  you  would  be,"  or  som?thiifg  like  S 

1     1  ^T-h'"'^  "P:     I  tliought,  "What  is  there  that  is  not  persona 
about  It  if  I  am  going  to  be  confirmed «"  personal 

beiml'^nnni.^?^l?'''"¥  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ory  was  in  the  papers  about  Naami 
Demg  appointed  and  confirmed 

Scheper  Wlorfyt^?"  '™''  '''™  ^  '"'^'"^  ""'"'^'^■■^  °P"-="°^  ™™d 
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Judtre  Warke.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
so  ithink  What  was  before  me  m  that  was  an  action  by  his  counsel 
or  his  wife's  counsel  against  the  county  prosecutor  to  get  the  money 
back  that  was  seized  in  that  raid.  Mrs.  bcheper  claimed  that  it  was 
hers  and  brought  action  to  get  it.  But  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  the  action.     It  never  was  tried  by  me.     I  think  it  was  a  prehmmary 

"^MrLTN^Don't  you  recall,  Judge,  that  Scheper  was  sent  to  jail? 
Judge  Warke.  No.    Did  I  send  him? 

Mr  Lane.  I  believe  so.  ,       i  i         i. 

Do  you  recall  that  Scheper  was  alleged  to  be  the  numbers  baron 

of  the  north  part  of  town?  ,        .  rru^j. 

Judie  Warke.  Yes ;  I  remember  that.    I  remember  the  name.    That 

was  where  they  found  the  money,  in  tin  boxes  under  the  floor,  wasn  t 

'^  Mr  Lane.  I  do  not  recall  that  detail,  but,  if  I  tell  you  that  Scheper 
has  been  filing  income-tax  returns  that  show  an  admitted  income  of 
$175  000  a  year,  does  that  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  operations,  that  he  was  a  large  operator  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  recall  his  reputation  of  being  a  big  man  out  there ; 

yes.    I  recall  that.  ^     ^  ,  i  •      4.     •  ;i  ? 

Mr  Lane.  But  you  do  not  recall  whether  you  sent  him  to  jail 
Judtre  Warke.  No.     There  was  a  prominent  man  out  there  that  i 

did  send  to  jaU     What  was  his  name?    Mr.  Winberry,  what  was  his 

name  ? 

Mr.  Winberry.  I  do  not  know. 

iud^'mRKE.  Austin  Clark;  yes.  He  had  a  big  reputation  out 
there  Then  the  Governor  let  him  out  on  the  representation  that  my 
sentence  was  illegal  because  I  both  fined  and  "7.^^««;?^,^^  1™'  ^J  {^  ^ 
tacked  that  and  the  Governor  unhappily  was  obliged  to  letiact  his 
rinvdon  and  Dut  this  fellow  back  in  jail. 
^  Mr   lTne^  Austin  Clark  was  a  colored  numbers  operator,  wasn't 

he? 

Judo-e  Warke.  That  is  right.  •       i     j  •     ^i.^ 

Mr  Lane.  Do  you  recall  the  point  of  law  that  was  involved  m  the 

controversy  that  irose  from  it  when  he  was  sent  to  ]ail?    Does  it    e- 

f  ?esh  Jou?  recollection  that  in  his  case  you  not  only  fined  him,  but 

sent  him  to  jail  also? 

Tiido-eWvRKE.  Yes.    That  was  the  controversy.   ^         .   ^ 

Mr.  Lane    And  did  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  intervene  m 

^^JuH  wIrke.' The  attorney  general  told  me  that  he  gave  no  opin- 
ion.   Counsel  for  Clark  said  that  the  attorney  general  s  office  did  give 

an  opinion. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  what  eftect  i 

Jndcre  Warke.  That  the  sentence  was  illegal. 

Mr    Lane.  Because  it  was  in  the  conjunctive  rather  than  m  the 

disjunctive? 

Mfu'IrSca^o'Sf  supposed  illegality,  was  Clark  released 

from  prison? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes :  he  was.  ,      ^  ^    ^  , 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  did  he  come  back  before  you  i  ^ 
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Judge  Warke.  No.  I  went  to  the  newspapers.  There  was  a  young 
man,  a  young  attorney,  who  handled  pardon  matters  during  the  time 
that  we  had  no  paro  e  board.  The  old  constitution  had  gone  out  and 
the  new  parole  board  had  not  been  set  up  under  the  new  constitution 
bo  the  governor  Avas  pardoning  these  people  and  this  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Milmed  was  advising  the  governor  whom  to  pardon 
and  whom  not  to  pardon. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

^?'  Hf^-  '^"'^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^Ps^'^t  of  this  that  Austin  Clark  was 
pardoned  ? 

Judge  Warke.  That  is  right,  but  he  was  returned. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  your  ruling  that  this  law  in  the  disjunctive  was 
unconstitutional  stand  or  was  that  overruled? 

Judge  Warke  That  was  never  overruled.'  In  fact,  it  was  decided 
a^am  m  Cape  IVIay  County  by  Judge  Loveland. 

Mr.  Lane  Do  you  know  who,  if  anyone,  did  intervene  on  behalf 
of  Clark  to  bring  about  the  pardon  ? 

Judge  Warke.  Do  I  know  who  what  ? 

Mr  Lane.  Who  intervened  on  his  part  to  get  the  pardon  « 

Judge  \\arke.  Mr.  Salisbury,  his  attorney,  who  was  an  assembly- 
man at  the  time.  -^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  anybody  else  ? 

Judge  Warke.  No. 

^¥^'  \:^^^^-  ^V^"^^^  ^^^-  I^ickson  was  down  here  as  special  prosecutor, 
did  he  bring  before  you  quite  a  number  of  these  gamblers  and  bookies 
m  Atlantic  City? 
Judge  Warke.  Yes. 

Mr  Lane.  Did  they,  by  and  large,  plead  non  volte  before  you  ? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes. 

Mr  Lane.  Were  any  of  them  cases  where  they  pleaded  not  guilty? 

Judge  Warke.  I  do  not  remember.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  any  trials? 

Judge  Warke.  There  were  iio  trials. 

.  }^^\^'^^^'  ^id  you  sentence  them?    Did  you  exact  from  them  con- 
siderable fines? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes,  very  substantial  fines— $5,000,  $7,500. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  whose  recommendation  ?    Mr.  Dickson's « 

Judge  Warke.  Mr.  Dickson's. 

IVIr.  Lane.  In  each  case  did  you  follow  his  recommendation  in  the 
matter  of  fine? 

Judge  Warke.  I  did. 

Mr   Lane.  Did  you  yourself,  knowing  some  of  these  men  as  old 
ottenclers,  recommend  to  Mr.  Dickson  what  the  fine  should  be? 

Judge  Warke.  No  ;  I  did  not.    I  recommended  prosecution  and  trial 
and  imprisonment,  if  they  were  convicted. 

Mr    L^NE.  But  Mr.  Dickson  felt  that  a  stiff  fine  and  probation 
would  suffice? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane,  In  that  you  were  in  disagreement  with  Mr.  Dickson « 

Judge  Warke.  Yes;  I  was.    I  went  to  see  Justice  Eastwood,  who 
was  presiding  m  the  circuit. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  jurisdiction  did  Justice  Eastwood  have? 

Judge  Warke.  The  justice  of  the  supreme  court  holding  the  circuit 
as  they  call  it,  which  consists  of  three  counties,  was,  to  speak  sort  of 
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slangily,  the  law  in  his  circuit.  He  could  come  in  if  he  wanted  to  and 
go  on  the  bench  in  my  place.  He  couldn't  put  me  off,  but  he  could  coine 
in  and  replace  me.  In  other  words,  he  was  the  chief  law  administrative 
officer  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  the  power  to  intervene  in  any  trial  that  he  saw  fit? 

Judge  Warke.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  So,  you  consulted  him  on  the  policy  question  as  to  wheth- 
er these  men  should  be  fined  or  jailed? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes ;  I  had  before  that  sent  quite  a  number  of  gam- 
blers to  jail,  and  I  told  Justice  Eastwood  that  I  felt  that  the  men  who 
were  in  Jail  were  entitled  to  have  other  people  who  did  the  same  thing 
sent  to  jail,  and  I  did  not  feel  quite  right  about  letting  these  fellows 
off  with  fines  and  probation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  adopted 
a  policy  01  putting  gamblers  in  jail.  Eastwood  said,  "It  is  all  right. 
It  is  one  view — and  1  suppose  it  is  a  good  enough  one — that  the  county 
would  be  enriched  and  these  fellows  would  be  put  out  of  circulation  for 
the  probation  period.  If  Dickson  wants  it  that  way,  you  should  go 
aliead  and  do  it." 

He  pacified  me,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Lane.  Weren't  there  two  aspects  to  your  point  of  view  ?  First, 
if  you  did  not  put  them  in  jail,  they  would  go  back  to  their  own  ac- 
tivities. Secondly,  if  you  did  not  put  them  in  jail,  they  were  getting 
preferential  treatment  to  the  men  whom  you  had  put  in  jail. 

Judge  Warke.  I  wasn't  afraid  of  their  going  back  to  their  activities, 
because,  if  they  did  that  and  were  picked  up  by  the  probation  officer, 
the  sentence  was  there  to  be  enacted.  They  wouldn't  go  back  during 
their  probation.    I  do  not  know  one  who  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  of  these  men  came  back  and  went 
straight  back  to  what  they  had  done  before  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  never  had  that  experience.  Once  or  twice  I 
have  a  juvenile  on  probation  go  bad  on  me,  but  I  do  not  recall  any 
burglar  or  thief  or  gambler  or  assault  and  battery  that  ever  violated 
probation.    I  can  recall  a  gambler  and  I  sent  him  away. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  sit  on  the  municipal-court  bench? 

Judge  Warke.  That  would  be  the  police  court.    No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Judge  Warke.  The  district  court  is  a  municipal  court,  but  that 
has  no  civil  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Hunt.  Who  is  this  man  Dickson  ? 

Judge  Warke.  He  is  a  very  prominent  and  very  capable  lawyer 
from  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  first  came  into  prominence  by  his  prosecu- 
tion of  Mayor  Ellerstein  of  Newark  and  the  city  commissioners 
up  there  on  a  land-purchase  deal;  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Winberry? 

Senator  Hunt.  My  question  was,  What  gave  him  the  authority 
to  advise  the  court? 

Judge  Warke.  He  was  appointed  special  prosecutor  by  Justice 
Eastwood  to  come  in  and  clean  up  the  gamblers. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  was  only  in  1947-48  ? 

Judge  Warke.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  were  not  bound,  of  course,  to  follow  his  recom- 
mendation. 

Judge  Warke.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Here  we  are  in  1951  and  there  is  no  question  in  your 
mind  that  the  bookmaking  business  and  numbers  racket  is  still  flourish- 
ing in  Atlantic  City  ? 
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Judge  Warke.  I  believe  it  is;  yes,  from  what  I  see  in  the  papers 
and  from  what  I  hear  on  the  streets.  I  wonder  about  the  night-club 
gambling.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  these  things.  I  have  heard 
that  these  fellows  use  some  judgment  and  quit  when  people  like  you 
are  coming  in  or  some  State  agency  intends  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  you  indicated  earlier  in  your  testimony  that, 
whenever  the  heat  is  on,  it  stops  temporarily  until  the  heat  is  off. 
Is  there  any  remed^^  to  that  that  you  could  recommend  ? 

Judge  Wakke.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer.  Vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  by  prison  sentences  is  about  all  that  I  know  could 
be  tried  and  persisted  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  Didn't  you  have  the  opinion  that,  by  sending  the  men 
to  jail  rather  than  fining  them  and  releasing  them  on  probation, 
you  could  stop  their  activities? 

Judge  Wakke.  I  figured  that  would  amount  to  something  of  a 
deterrent. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  substitute  for  a  jail  sentence? 

Judge  Warke.  There  isn't  any. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  could  continue  as  they 
do  in  the  numbers  and  bookmaking  business  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  enforcement  agents  ? 

Judge  Warke.  No;  certainly  not.  If  you  are  a  patrolman  on  a 
police  beat,  there  cannot  be  gambling  on  your  beat  and  you  not  know 
that.  That  is  ipso  facto.  You  cannot  get  away  from  that.  If  you  are 
a  detective,  there  cannot  be  a  gambling  house  or  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion in  your  district  and  you  do  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  lias  been  testified  here  this  morning  that  practically 
eAT^ery  cigar  store  in  town  is  a  place  where  you  can  place  a  numbers 
bet.    Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Judge  Warke.  No.  I  do  not  know  about  every  one,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  that  do  not  write  them  from  what  I  hear. 

The  argument  here  is  that  it  is  an  economic  necessity ;  that  the  win- 
ters are  long  and  the  season  is  short,  and  patronage  is  short  in  the 
winter,  and  they  have  to  make  this  on  the  side.  I  got  it  in  court.  We 
were  told,  if  he  was  put  on  probation,  he  would  quit. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  he  never  did  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  ever  anything  that  indicated  to  you,  Judge, 
that  there  were  any  dominant  figures  in  the  numbers  and  bookmak- 
ing rackets  in  Atlantic  County  ? 

Judge  Warke.  There  were  any  what  figures  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Dominant  figures.  Any  overlord  of  this  numbers  and 
bookmaking  racket  known  to  you? 

Judge  Warke.  Only  by  reputation. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Judge  Warke.  AATiat  was  this  man  in  Philadelphia  who  is  dead 
now  ?    He  was  supposed  to  be  kingpin. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  that  ran  the  racing-type  sheet? 

Judge  Warke.  Nig  Rosen.  Would  it  be  Nig  Rosen?  No;  that 
wasn't  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Herman  Orman  ? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  reputation  ? 

Judge  Warke.  His  reputation  is  that  he  is  running  the  county. 
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Mr.  Lane.  He  is  running  what? 

Tnrlo-P  Warke.  Running  the  county.  , 

Mr  Lane   And,  if  he  fs  running  the  county  then,  I  assume  that 
indudes  the  fact  that  he  is  running  the  political  party  .n  the  county? 
Judge  Warke.  That  is  his  reputation.  r-  ,.i„„» 

Mr  Lane.  That  would  include,  of  course.  Senator  Farley? 

'A^^l'oJotJ!n:i\r  as  you  know,  l.xve  any  legitimate 

'"  Jnlge  W^^.  He  is  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  a  hotel  on 
Atlantic  Avenue,  with  a  taproom.  „ 

Mr  Lane.  Do  you  know  by  reputation  a  man  named  Haggerty  ? 

Judge  Warke.  Yes.    I  sentenced  Haggerty. 

S^K^emRKKF^^^^^^^  Ga-bling.     Big  gamble.. 

Mr.  Lane    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Haggerty  is  supposed  to  be 
in  partnership  with  Orman  ? 

'uXrSo  yo^J  knowtho  Haggerty  associates  with;  who  his 

"  JutTmRKl^No ;  I  do  not  know  that.     I  think  he  is  quite  all 
riSihis  own  right.    He  is  president  of  the  Bartenders  Union. 
^Mr.  We    You  lean  by  "qAite  all  right"  that  he  has  a  source  of 

'""TXe  Warke  Yes;  I  think  he  is  an  independent  factor.  He  may 
coSra^  wi"h  Ormin,  as  those  fellows  are  sui>posed  to  da  I  do 
not  know.  He  probably  does.  I  do  not  know  what  the  set  up  is. 
But  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  sizable  factor  m  his  own  right  j^. 

Mr  Lane.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  ot  these  bookma^ing 
and  numbers  offices  make  contributions  to  political  campaigns  here 
in  Atlantic  City  ?     You  have  no  information  on  the  subject  i 

Judge  Warke.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Lane.  One  way  or  the  other  ? 

M^'^L^f  Just'^to  get  back  on  the  subject,  which  you  discussed 
before  I  understand  that  you  felt  it  was  a  m  stake,  when  the  special 
\^Ztig.S^T^..s  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Dickson  here,  to  let  these 
men  off  with  a  fine  and  suspended  sentence  i 

Judge  Warke.  Well,  as  I  said—- 

Mr  Lane.  Both  unfair  and  a  mistake  i  „^  ^a 

Jiidge  Warke.  I  felt  it  was  unfair.    That  was  what  concerned  me 

'  Mr  Lane.  Unfair  to  those  sentenced  ? 
S^^:^^^^^^^^^^om  the  point  of  view  of  law  enforce- 

""Tucloe  Warke.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  from  the  point  of  view  of 
laiitiovc^^fnt.     I  was  not  the  law-enforcement  officer.    The  pro- 
posed action  had  the  sanction  of  the  justice  of  the  circuit. 
^   Mr.  Lane.  But  you  had  the  authority,  m  any  event,  to  follow  the 
flictates  of  vour  own  conscience?  .        i      -i    „^  „ 

Juchre  Warke.  That  is  right,  but  that  would  have  involved,  as  a 
said,  long,  protracted  trials,  possibly  acquittals. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Even  on  a  plea  of  non  volte,  you  could  have  sent  these 
men  to  jail. 

Judge  Warke.  It  was  understood  before  they  plead  that  they  would 
be  fined. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  take  to  be  Judge  Eastwood's— not  motive, 
but  why  was  it  his  policy  to  take  the  pleas  and  let  them  off  on  sus- 
pended sentences  ? 

Juclge  Warke.  He  may  have  had  just  what  I  have  recited  in  mind, 
that,  if  we  had  gone  on  in  the  way  I  suggested  and  insisted  on  their 
pleading  not  guilty,  there  may  have  been  acquittals. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wasn't  the  evidence  actually  overwhelming  on  all  of 
these  cases  ? 

Judge  Warke.  I  think  it  would  have  been.  The  State  police  told 
nie  they  never  saw  anything  so  open.  They  conducted  raids  in  plenty 
of  places.  They  had  trouble  getting  in.  These  people  were  just  like 
sitting  ducks.  You  walked  into  the  door  and  there  were  the  thino-s 
going  on.  So  they  must  have  had  plenty  of  testimony.  On  the  plea 
of  non  volte,  I  wouldn't  be  told  what  the  testimony  was,  but  I  say 
Eastwood  may  have  had  in  mind  just  what  I  have"  said :  that  there 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  work  and  the  chance  of  failure,  and 
m  this  other  way  they  collected.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much,  but 
$40,000  or  $50,000  and  stopped  these  fellows  for  at  least  3  years. 

There  were  a  number  of  them.  Justice  Eastwood  and  Dickson,  too, 
certainly  were  not  motivated  by  any  consideration  for  these  fellows. 
Let  s  have  that  clear  on  the  record. 

^^^"■•^1?^^"  ^'^"  ^^^  ^^  stopped  them  for  3  years.  Actually,  on  that 
you  will  have  to  plead  ignorance,  won't  you,  because  you  do  not  know 
whether  they  went  back  to  their  operations  or  not? 

Judge  Warke.  I  do  not  know,  but,  if  they  did,  they  never  were 
brought  up  for  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  you  were  off  the  bench  after  that. 

Judge  Warke.  That  is  right.  I  was  off  the  bench  a  year  after  that. 
Ihat  transpired  m  1947  and  I  went  off  in  April  of  1948. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  your,  shall  we 
call  It,  more  vigorous  policies  with  respect  to  these  gamblers  and 
racketeers  made  you  persona  non  grata  to  elements  in  the  Atlantic 
City  area  which  had  influence  on  politicians  ? 

Judge  Warke.  It  certainly  was  not  calculated  to  enhance  my  popu- 
larity with  them,  to  say  the  least. 

.^f- ,^^^'^-  Recognizing  that  it  cannot  be  any  sort  of  evidence  ad- 
missible m  a  court,  you  must  have  drawn  some  conclusion  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Judge  Warke.  Sure.    I  would  say  that  it  made  them  unfriendly  to 

me.  '' 

Mr.  Lane.  And  they  made  that  feeling  felt  where  it  counted  with 
respect  to  your  reappointment? 
Judge  Warke.  I  was  let  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  you  concluded  that  that  was  one  of  the  influencino- 
factors  ?  ^ 

Judge  Warke.  I  know  of  nothing  else.  I  was  doing  a  good  job.  In 
14  years  I  was  reversed  7  times,  and  there  were  plenty  of  appeals.  So, 
as  an  :>ttorney,  you  will  understand  that  is  a  pretty  good  record. 

Mr.  Lane.  An  excellent  record.  Judge. 

Judge  Warke.  I  was  going  along  all  right,  as  far  as  I  knew. 
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Mr  Lane.  That  was  a  reason  wliicli  never  would  be  voiced  to  you, 
"^^^^W^f^t^^^^^  that,  I  do  not  know  what 

Mr  Lane.  So  you  conduded  that  it  was  that  ? 

Tud^e  Warke.  I  feel  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  yes. 

Mr  LvNE  Then,  if  you  had  been  left  to  your  own  devices  durin- 
th^  Dickson  Investigation,  you  would  have  sent  these  men  to  jail 
rithpr  than  releasino-  them  on  probation « 

Judi  Warke.  I  would  have'^tried  to.  I  say  again  i  was  a  matter, 
you  ^ght  call  it  business  judgment  rather  than  any  though  of  con- 
sideration for  the  defendants  involved;  that  is,  on  the  part  ot  Mr 
StksoTiid  Eastwood.    They  thought  it  better  policy  to  do 

''  Mr' S.  It  seems  to  me.  Judge,  you  would  have  put  the  fear  of 
God  whh  a  strong  attitude  at  that  time,  with  a  special  investigation 
ki  progress,  that  would  have  been  tlie  correct  attitude  to  adopt.  1 
say  that  as  a  voluntary  remark.  , 

Senator  Hunt.  Judge,  during  your  long  term  on  the  couit  ana 
you^otto  work  with  courts,  did  you  know  of  any  specific  mciden^ 
where  gamblers  paid  protection. money  to  any  public  official  m  Atlantic 
City  or  Atlantic  County  ? 

^T:^!'jtt%:ZeU  go,  I  would  ask  you  again  a  rather 
broad  QutSon  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion  and  from  the  experience 
th^t  yrhave'had  now,  both  ii/offiee  aM  on  the  ^-^  ^^  ^e  nawe  to 
suppose  that  the  political  complexion  of  Atlantic  County  is  ahnost 
entirely  Republican,  one  party?  ,,  .   ,  ^i    ,, 

Jud4  Warke.  Would  it  be  naive  to  think  that^ 

MirLANF    Let  me  rephrase  that.    Isn't  Atlantic  County  run  by  one 

iDartv,  the  Republican  Party?  „        ^  t  <-  ^-p  fV.af 

^  Judge  Warke.  Yes.    It  has  been  for  30  years.    I  am  not  of  that 

^""Mr'LANE.  With  the  bookies  operating  here,  as  Jo^}  s^i^^' ^^{^^P^^.^J' 

and  "he  numbers  racket  flourishing  ^^.T^'^^^^TSfal^^^^^^^ 
to  suDDOse  that  there  is  no  connection  between  that  political  govem- 
i^nt^of  the  «  and  the  operation  of  the  bookies  and  numbers 

Jndo-p  W4RKE.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr  Lane.  Wouldn't  it  be  naive.  Judge,  to  suppost  that  tiiose  oper- 
ating'the  bookie  establishments  and  the  numbers  establishments  do 
not  contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  of  the  dominant  party? 

Judt^e  Warke.  Certainly.     I  would  think  so. 

Mr  Lane.  And  when  I  say  it  would  be  na  ve,  I  call  your  attention 
to  Herman  Orman  and  a^k  you  whether  it  is  not  ^  fact  notoriously 
knownTn  this  community  that  Orman  dommates  Atlantic  Comity? 

Tudo-e  Warke  That  is  the  general  impression  that  everybody  has 
ai  h£  b^en  Iven  out  in  the  newspapers  and  in  editorials  and  other- 

"^  Mr  Lane.  The  general  impression  is  that  he  not  only  bosses  the 
Republican  Party  but  also  bosses  the  rackets  m  Atlantic  County. 

Xclge  Warke.  That  has  been  said  and  is  said  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  is  something  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  i 
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Judge  Warke.  No,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
Senator  Hunt.  Thank  you,  Judge. 
Would  you  give  us  your  name,  please  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  CHARLTON,   COUNSEL  FOR  HAROLD 

SCHEPER 

^Mr.  Charlton.  William  Charlton.     I  am  a  lawyer  in  Atlantic 

I  represent  one  of  the  subpenaed  witnesses  who  is  sufferin<r  from 
Hodgkms  disease,  and  I  have  a  certificate  from  his  physician  which 
1  would  like  to  present  to  you.  I  have  been  here  since  10  o'clock 
^^TVT^        "^  '^  ^  colored  man,  60  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  I  ask  you  just  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Charlton? 

Mr.  Charlton,  what  is  your  full  name  and  address  ? 
lantf'  S-^^^^^^-  William  Charlton,  Guaranty  Trust  Building,  At- 

Mr.  Lane    Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  are  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing m  Atlantic  City  ?  J  f  <^^ 
Mr.  Charlton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  is  Mr.  Scheper  one  of  your  clients  ? 
Mr.  Charlton.  Yes,  sir,  he  is. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  only  an  occasional  client  or  do  you  customarilv 
represent  him  ?  *^  ^ 

Mr.  Charlton.  I  do  not  customarily  represent  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  the  first  appearance  you  have  made  on  his  behalf  ? 

Mr.  Charlton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Charlton.  Well,  I  have  known  him.    He  is  an  old-timer 

^??^  T    ^^^*  -ri  ^^"^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^^  known  him  maybe  8  or  10  years 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  that,  you  mean  by  reputation? 

Mr.  Charlton.  By  reputation  and  by  sight,  both. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  up  until  the  time  he 
wa^  served  with  a  subpena  to  come  before  this  committee « 

Mr.  Charlton.  Only  from  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  he  get  in  touch  with  you  about  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Charlton.  About  6 :  30  last  night. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  tell  you  then  when  it  was  that  he  had  this  course 
^\t%^  treatment  that  is  described  in  Dr.  Latta's  statement? 

Mr.  Charlton.  He  said  he  had  been  in  a  clinic  in  Boston  where  he 
had  spent  a  considerable  time,  that  he  had  this  disease  of  the  lymph 
glands  and  that  any  excitement  caused  them  to  swell 

I  am  told  this  morning— I  did  not  talk  with  him— that  the  glands 
are  markedly  swollen.     I  did  not  see  him  this  morning, 
in  the  n    k^?'  ^^^^^  '^^^'  ^^  "^^^  ii^dicate,  the  cervical  glands,  the  glands 

Mr.  Charlton    I  indicate,  from  what  was  said  to  me,  it  is  the 
region  of  the  collar  bone.     That  was  what  was  vaguely  given  to  me 
1  do  not  know.  =>./!= 

Mr  Lane.  W'as  he  able  to  ask  you  about  this  subpena  and  discuss 
it  with  you  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Charlton.  No,  I  saw  him  personally. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  able  to  talk  freely  with  you  at  the  time  you 
saw  him «  -^ 
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Mr  Charlton.  He  was  very  hoarse.  I  had  difficulty  to  understand 
him.  "  I  had  to  make  him  speak  up.     He  complained,  then,  he  was 

"^Mr' Lane.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  not  been  hoarse  for  weeks? 

Mr.  Charlton.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  here  if  he  isn  t  lU,  but  i  am 
told  he  has  had  this  condition  and  been  treated  m  Boston  m  some 
hosDital  with  X-ray  treatment.  ,      ,     ,  jr  t\ 

Mr  Lane.  Mr.  Charlton,  I  take  it  you  are  merely  the  bearer  of  Dr. 
Latta's  medical  opinion  and  not  here  to  express  any  medical  opinion 

""^Mr^'cHA^N.  None  whatever.    I  know  nothing  of  medicine  ex- 

'^Mr  lInII"  Will  you  then,  if  Senator  Hunt  directs,  inform  Dr.  Latta 
that  ihe  committee  requests  him.  Dr.  Latta,  to  attend  before  us  to- 
morrow morning  with  his  chent? 

Mr.  Charlton.  With  his  client?     With  his  patient i 

Mr.  Lane.  With  his  patient.  . 

Mr  Charlton.  I  will  convey  that  message  to  mm. 

Mr'  Lane.  With  Dr.  Latta  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Scheper  we 
win  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  physical  ability  or  inability  to 

"XXklton.  I  shall,  of  course,  convey  your  message.     At  what 

time  do  you  want  him  ?         ,    .      , 

Senator  Hunt.  Ten  o'clock  m  the  morning. 

Mr  Charlton.  Certainly,  sir.  -,•      ^   tv/t^ 

Mr    lIne.  I  take  it,  th;n,  Senator  Hunt,  that  you   direct  Mr. 

Scbeper  to  attend,  and  you  give  him  the  privilege  of  bringing  his  doc- 

'^'Senatr  Hunt"  Yet'    I  am  requesting  you  as  his  attorney  to  advise 
him  of  the  request  that  we  are  making. 

Mr.  Charlton.  I  shall,  Senator. 

Mr  Lane.  Thank  you  very  much.  .      .  „  -,        --n  -4. 

Mr  Charlton.  I  will  probably  come  with  him  if  he  will  permit. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  his  privilege,  if  he  wants  you. 

Mr  Charlton.  I  do  not  know  that  the  man  is  ill.  I  only  know 
whaJ'the  doctor  told  me  and  what  he  said.  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Scheper  here  with  Dr.  Latta. 

Senator  Hunt.  May  I  have  your  name,  please  ? 

Mr  WouLFE.  John'C.  Woulfe.  . 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Woulfe,  it  is  our  custom  to  swear  our  witnesses. 
If  you  will  raise  your  right  hand?  . 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  this 
committee  is  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 
Mr.  Woulfe.  I  do. 

TESTMONY  OF  JOHN  C.  WOULFE,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Woulfe? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  John  C.  Woulfe. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  3  South  Plaza  Place,  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  native  of  Atlantic  City  i 

Mr.  Woulfe.  A  native  for  24,  25  years. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  in  business  in  Atlantic  City  ? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Atlantic  City  ? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  Twenty-one  years. 
Mr.  Lane.  What  has  your  business  experience  been  ? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  Hotel  and  restaurant  operation. 
Mr.  Lane.  The  whole  time  you  were  in  this  field  ? 
Mr.  WouuE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  in  that  field  now  ? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  What  is  your  present  business? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  The  same  one,  the  Columbus  Hotel. 
I  have  been  in  the  Columbus  Hotel  21  years.     I  own  and  operate  it. 
now. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  the  Columbus  Hotel? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  St.  James  and  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  size  of  that  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  It  has  111  rooms.  We  do  a  big  restaurant  business. 
We  have  a  bar  m  addition  to  the  restaurant. 

Mr.  Lane.  During  these  21  years  that  you  have  been  operating  the 
Columbus  Hotel,  have  you  taken  any  part  in  local  politics « 

Mr.  Woulfe.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  To  this  degree,  hoping  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Atlantic  City,  I  ran  for  assembly,  State 
assembly,  I  think  it  was  in  1939. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  what  ticket? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  The  Democratic  ticket.  I  am  not  sure  of  my  year  I 
thmk  it  was  1939.  "^  "^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  it  was  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  your  opponent  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  My  opponent  was  Leon  Leonard. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  now  the  county  judge? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Yes.  He  got  out  of  the  race  entirely.  I  sent  word 
to  him  I  was  going  to  tell  a  couple  of  stories  he  himself  told  before 
a  gathering  of  Beverage  Association  people,  of  which  association  I 
was  president  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  he  withdrew? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  He  withdrew  and  Salisbury  was  substituted  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  elected? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  observed  in  Atlantic  City  the  operation  of 
bookmakmg  and  number  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Oh,  yes.    It  is  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  campaign  for  election  to  the  assembly  on  a 
platform  of  good  government? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr  Lane.  And  was  the  object  of  your  attack  the  bookmaking  and 
gambling  establishments  here? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  That  and  there  were  several  items  involved.  One  was 
the  rottenness  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Lane.  Manifested  in  what  way? 

Mr  Woulfe  Manifested  in  the  fact  that  you  can  criticize  them 
for  what  they  do  not  do  rather  than  for  what  they  do,  because  they 
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do  not  do  about  three-quarters  of  what  they  should  do.    Wliose  fault 

it  is,  I  can  only  guess.  <!     li.  •+ -o? 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  drawn  conclusions  as  to  whose  tault  it  is  ? 

Mr  WouLFE.  Definitely.  .  , 

Mr*  Lane.  Do  you  state  that  the  police  department  operates  with 
an  air  of  indifference  to  the  numbers  racket  and  the  bookmakmg 

Mr  WonLFE.  They  operate  with  total  disregard  for  law  and  order 
of  any  description  in  Atlantic  City  whether  it  be  the  traffic  gambling, 
vice,  or  anything  else.  Seventy-five  percent  of  it  they  do  not  pay 
attention  to.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  it  is  not  because  we  have 
a  bad  police  department.  I  would  say  that  60  percent  of  them  are 
very  honest  and  efficient  men  if  they  were  given  a  chance 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  that,  you  refer  to  a  particular  level  of 

i*lip  lorcG  • 

Mr  WouLFE.  I  do,  the  higher  echelon. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  the  higher  echelon  is  an  honest  group « 

Mr'  WouLFE.  I  would  say  they  were  most  dishonest. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  you  say  60  to  70  percent,  I  would  assume  you  are 

talking  about  the  patrolmen  on  the  beat  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  right.  ^,9 

Mr.  Lane.  You  find  no  particular  reason  to  criticize  them? 

Mr.  W0UI.FE.  That  is  right.  ,    ,      0 

Mr.  Lane.  Your  criticism  is  of  the  higher  echelon  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Higher  echelon. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  higher  echelon,  to  whom  do  you  reter  < 

Mr.  WouLFE.  First  of  all,  the  director  of  public  safety,  Mr.  Outh- 

bert. 

Mr.  Lane.  William  Cuthbert? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  right.  , ,.        .        .  j 

Mr.  Lane.  He  has  been  director  of  public  safety  for  a  good  many 

"^^Mr '  WouLFE.  He  has  been  around  in  the  city  hall  for  about  41  years 
The  man  is  senile.     In  addition  to  acting  as  a  commissioner,  he  wiU 
take  a  city  car  and  drive  it  from  his  place  in  the  country  to  deliver  egp 
and  sell  them  to  the  various  stores  around  town.    He  will  have  a  city 
fireman  drive  the  car. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  he  been  doing  that  < 

Mr.  WouLFE.  As  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  is  he  in  there  in  any  other  capacity  except  simply 
as  a  figurehead? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  I  would  say  so ;  yes.  ,.-,,•  j  +«' 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  who  performs  the  ]ob  which  he  is  supposed  to 

^^MrWouLFE.  Within  the  last,  I  would  say  3  years,  they  put  another 
figurehead  there  as  his  assistant,  Kerstetter.     Kerstetter  always  has 

been  a  playboy. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  a  man  is  Kerstetter  { 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  would  say  about  54.  ^ 

Mr  Lane.  When  you  say  Kerstetter  was  put  m  there  as  a  figure- 
head, you  indicate  he  is  given  orders  by  somebody.  Could  you  name 
the  person  who  gives  orders  to  Kerstetter  ?  . 

Mr.  WouLFE.  It  is  everybody's  knowledge  that  our  city  commission 
does  not  function  without  the  orders  of  our  present  btate  Senator 
"Hap"  Farley. 
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Mr.  Lane.  How  about  "Hap"  Farley  himself  ?  Does  he  act  on  his 
own  or  does  he  also  take  orders  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  "Hap"  Farley,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  dominated  by  Mr. 
"Stumpy"  Orman.  I  have  come  to  those  conclusions  because  only  a 
man  who  dominates  another  man  will  have  the  audacity  to  come  into 
his  private  office  and  put  his  feet  on  his  desk  and  say,  "It  is  all  right. 
I  will  wait  for  him  here." 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  basis  for  your  statement  that  that  is  the  prac- 
tice? 

Mr.  WoTJLFE.  I  have  had  a  dozen  different  people  tell  me  the  story, 
people  in  diversified  businesses.  To  give  you  their  names  now,  I 
couldn't,  but  I  heard  the  story  on  half  a  dozen  different  occasions  from 
different  kinds  of  people  in  diversified  businesses,  diversified  walks  of 
life.  They  are  just  surprised,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  what- 
ever is  done  is  done  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Orman. 

If  a  man  wants  a  promotion  in  either  the  police  or  fire  department, 
he  takes  himself  to  Mr.  Orman.  If  he  wants  the  appointment — that 
happened  specifically  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Berenato. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understood  there  was  a  man  named  Berenato  who  also 
uses  the  alias  of  Colby.    Is  that  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  That  is  a  relative  of  his.  Berenato  is  a  captain  in  the 
fire  department.  There  is  also  an  Al  Volano,  who  felt  he  was  entitled, 
after  he  came  out  of  the  Seabees,  to  the  job.  Al  Volano  himself  told  me 
that  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  wasting  his  time  talking  to 
Farley  and,  if  he  gave  "Stumpy"  either  $2,500  or  3,500 — I  think  it 
was  $3,500 — "Stumpy"  would  see  that  he  was  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  connection  that  you  know — is  there  anybody 
that  you  know  superior  to  "Stumpy"  Orman  in  Atlantic  County,  any- 
body that  gives  "Stumpy"  orders  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  But  the  next  man  to  "Stumpy"  Orman  is  a  man  from 
Camden. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  Reginelli  ? 

Mr.  WoTJLFE.  Reginelli.  Reginelli  is  boss  over  Orman,  Reginelli's 
boss  is  Klosteman,  and  Klosteman's  boss  is  Nig  Rosen  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  Klosteman  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  K-1-o-s-t-e-m-a-n. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Between  Camden  and  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  liaison 
between  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  Nig  Rosen  and  he.  Nig  Rosen 
comes  down  here  and  visits  "Stumpy"  when  he  does.  He  parks  his  car 
in  the  Park  Garage.  He  has  someone  park  it  for  him  in  the  Park 
Garage.  It  is  a  Cadillac.  It  has  bullet-proof  glass  in  it,  according  to 
the  information  I  have  received  on  many  occasions  from  people  who 
should  know.  I  wouldn't  know  the  difference  between  bullet-proof 
glass  and  ordinary  glass. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  nobody  could.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why 
they  should  need  that,  when  you  consider  the  type  of  steel  used  on 
the  Cadillac  today,  its  thinness,  and  so  forth. 

You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  WoFLFE.  Not  of  my  own  volition,  no. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  numbers 
racket  and  the  bookmaking  activities  to  go  on  in  Atlantic  City  without 
the  law-enforcement  agencies  knowing  about  it? 
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Mr  WouLFE.  No,  tliev  couldn't  possibly  exist. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  start  at  the  political  head  in  the  county  with  Senator 
Farley?  If  Senator  Farley  were  so  minded,  could  he  put  an  end  to 
the  gambling  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr  WouLFE.  Definitely  yes.  .  ^  .    .    i         ^^       4. 

Mr  LvNE.  The  solicit^:  Albert  Shahadi,  if  so  minded  could  put 
an  end  to  it.     If  County  Prosecutor  Scott  were  so  minded,  he  could 

put  an  end  to  it.  1     •  , 

Mr.  W0U1.FE.  Very  easily.    He  is  a  weak  sister. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  another  of  these  men  advanced  in  life  who  holds 
down  the  job,  but  who  performs  little,  if  any,  of  the  functions  of  the 

office? 

Mr.  WouKFE.  Correct.  ,  ,        ,  ^,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  If  the  county  court  judges  would  sentence  these  men  to 
jail  rather  than  putting  them  on  probation,  could  they  put  a  stop  to 
the  gambling  in  Atlantic  City?  i^^'f  Uo -inrlo-pc; 

Mr  WouLFE.  They  definitely  would,  but  they  wouldn  t  be  ]udges 
any  onger  Warke  is  a  glaring  example  of  that.  He  pu  Scheper  m 
M  and  that  was  the  end  of  hi?  being  a  judge  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
^    Mr  l'ne.  Take  the  sheriff  of  Atlantic  County,  Geraixi  CTormley, 

does  he'^do  anything  to  stamp  out  the  g--blmg  J  ftct  h"v?srt^ 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Nothing  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  f  Jisits  the 
places  for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  told  that  he 
L^ete  paid  off  by  many  of  the  places  he  visits.  It  is  reputed  that 
RVcke^rHialeah  is  paying  Gorinley,  Boyd,  Nappen  and  this  monkey 
who  is  out  here,  Fred  Masucci. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said,  "It  is  reputed. 

Mr.  WoiTLFE.  Thev  get  $100  apiece.  . 

Mr.  Lane.  Rickey's  Hialeah  is  paying  $100  apiece? 

Mr.  WouLns.  To  the  four  of  them. 

Mr  Lane.  Wlio  is  the  fourth  ? 

Mr.  Laxb'is  S':rrhund..d  dollars  a  week  or  a  hundred  dollars  a 

"^Mf  Wo^"!;'.'  iVis  $100  a  week.  They  are  supposed  to  have  gotten 
an  O  K.  Am  "Stumpy"  and  "Hap"  '"  ™^  Jf  "^"j^"!  ^;ii*^,„^e  o^^ 
room  Rickey  is  supi.osed  to  be  a  front  for  "Stumra'  a-nd  some  oi 
fte  boys  in  town.  Who  they  are,  I  do  not  know.  The  lawyer  that 
set  up  the  corporation  is  Stephen  Volor. 

Mr  TiANP.    How  do  vou  spell  that  s  .  .  .   . 

Ml  wS^FE  V-o-ho-r.  Stephen  Volor  sometimes  is  very  c  vie 
minded  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  cools  off  and  then  he  gets  himself  a 
^  mle  of  io£  somewhere  and  you  never  hear  anything  more  from 
StefleifurrSteph^^^  thinks  heVill  get  on  the  other  side  again.  He 
liQQ  rionp  that  on  several  occasions  that  I  know  01. 

Mr  LanT  Comin.,  down  U>  the  city  organization,  can  this  gam- 
bling-bookmaiung  and  numbers  racket-be  gomg  on  without  the 
knowledge  of  Chief  of  Police  Saunders  < 

Mr.  Wotlfe.  May  I  answer  that  in  my  own  way « 

Mr  WoriJ' Judge  Leonard  every  night  went  into  Weiner's  and 
played  aroShi  Weiner's  when  they  were  making  bets  and  talkmg 
horses  and  playing  numbers.  „ 

Mi'lanL  What  period  of  time  are  you  talking  about  now? 
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Mr.  WouLFE.  I  am  talking  about  just  before  he  became  judge.  He 
lived  right  across  the  street.  Mr.  Ciithbert  sells  eggs  in  the  store  next 
door.  He  went  m  there,  too,  all  the  time.  He  knows  what  is  goino-  on 
111  there.  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  What  about  Saunders  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Saunders  doesn't  give  enough  time  to  police  work  to 
know  what  is  going  on.  He  has  an  automobile  business.  It  is  sur- 
IDrismg  if  you  ever  see  him  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  what  about  the  assistant.  Tod  Kerstetter? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Tod  Kerstetter  walks  around  like  a  stuffed  peacock. 
Ihatisthat.  ^ 

Mr.  Lane  Is  your  answer,  then,  that  the  gambling  could  not  go  on 
Avithout  the  knowledge  of  these  men  ? 

^r?^'"'i^T?^'^^^-  ^\  ^"""^^^  ^'^^-  ^^'^^®'  ^s  ^o  ^ay  "1  God's  world  it  could. 
Ihe  ciiildren  in  the  street  know  where  you  can  play  numbers,  where 
they  gamb  e.  Ihey  know  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  The 
town  is  wide  open.     Everybodv  knows. 

IMr.  Lane.  What  have  you  done  as  a  citizen  of  the  town  to  attempt 
to  correct  that  ^     Anything  ?  ^ 

j-¥r  ^^^^i^^^-  1^1  ^he  last  14  years  I  have  gotten  myself  thoroughly 
dishked,  hated,  threatened.  I  liave  spent  a  lot  of  money.  I  want 
nothing  m  politics.     I  want  nothing  from  anybody 

Mr.  Lane.  What  have  you  done,  Mr.  Woulfe? 

Mr  WouLFE.  I  have  attempted  to  expose  things  that  came  to  my 
attention.  -^ 

Mr.  Lane.  How  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  In  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  you  have  written  letters  to  the  press? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Signed  letters;  not  anonymous  letters? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  never  write  anonymous  letters. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  those  been  published  in  the  local  press? 

Mr.  WOULFE.  Yes. 

Mr  Lane  Is  tlie  local  press,  by  and  large,  in  favor  of  what  you 
have  been  attempting  to  do?  i^  j^u 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Up  to  the  time  the  press  changed,  yes 
ousl '?         ""■  ^^''''  ^^^^  *^'^  ^""^^^  ^""^^^  '^  different  than  it  was  previ- 

Mr.  WoiTLFE.  Very  definitely.  I  would  say  they  are  out  to  make 
money  and  they  are  not  interested  in  anything  locak 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  they  still  publish  your  letters « 

A  =  !''JT.'*^''^''f  /  }17'^'^  ^""^'^  ""''y  '"^^^  ^l^e  new  regime  came  in. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  statement  I  made-I  made  two  and  both 
were  published.  One  pertained  to  the  suggestion  made  to  make  me 
3ury  commissioner.  There  wasn't  a  chan?e  of  that  because  I  am 
obnoxious  to  Farley  and  doubly  obnoxious  to  Governor  Driscoll 
because  I  sent  hmi  a  telegram  pertaining  to  the  grand  jury  and  the 
set-up  on  grand  ]uries.  " 

Mr.  Lane.  Sent  whom  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Mr.  Driscoll,  when  he  was  campaigning  for  reelection 
and  when  this  grand  jury  commissioner  thing  came  up  and  they  had 

l?Z  'f  ITi  Tf^y^^^'  f  ^^'^  .P^P'^'^'  ^  attempted  to  correct  it  and 
suggested  that  they  read  my  telegram  to  Driscoll  of  3  years  ago  Con- 
ditions were  the  same  today  as  they  were  then,  in  my  opinion    and 
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there  was  one  other  item  that  pertained  to  the  high  prices  we  were 
navino-  for  meat.  I  suggested  that  the  State  Restaurant  Association 
of  wh?ch  I  am  vice  president,  go  through  the  national  association  and 
ask  Congress  to  suggest  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  meat  from  Argen_ 
tina  and  that  would  cut  very  materially  the  price  ot  meat  here,  i 
suggested  that  as  a  measure  to  reduce  prices      ^^^     ^,     ,    ^         »      ^^ 

Mr  Lane.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  you,  Mr.  Woulfe,  but  as  fai  a^ 
I  know,  we  do  not  in  this  hearing  have  any  interest  m  the  high  price 
of  meat-  not  that  it  isn't  an  important  subject.  But  we  ]ust  cannot 
get  into  everything.  I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  confine  your  answers 
to  what  you  tried  to  do  to  put  an  end  to  the  corruption  about  which 
you  have  spoken,  and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  reaction  that 
had  upon  your  own  personal  fortunes. 

MrSVouLFE.  Pardon  me  for  going  into  that  meat  situation  I  was 
attempting  to  answer  your  question.  There  were  two  items.  I  wasn  t 
very  cooperative.  I  inferred  that  there  were  two  items.  One  was 
meat,  as  far  as  myself  personally  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  first  start  writing  to  the  Press  ^ 

Mr.  Woulfe.  About  14  years  ago.        .    ,.     ,,      .        ^,  „f;i  ,.^n 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  have  done  it  periodically  since  then  until  you 
say  the  regime  changed  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  That  is  right.  .  ^       -t. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  indicate  that  change  of  the  regime,  when  it 

took  place?  ,     ,    .  o         ^.^ 

Mr.  Woulfe.  It  is  withm  the  last  2  montlis.  _      ^ 

Mr  Lane.  What  do  vou  mean  by  a  "change  of  regime   i 

Mr!  Woulfe.  The  Pr^s  was  sold.    The  people  that  owned  the  Press 

sold  it.  ,  .     i.^_„  a 

Mr  Lane.  There  is  more  than  one  paper  m  town «    ^,    ^    ..    .     .    , 
Mr.*  Woulfe.  The  new  outfit  bought  the  Tribune.    That  eliminated 

the  only  competition  that  the  Press  actually  had.    So  there  is  only 

one  paper  in  town  now,  and  that  is  the  Atlantic  City  Press. 

Mr.  Lane.  Since  that  time,  I  don't  suppose  that  you  really  had  a 

chance  to  make  a  final  decision  and  satisfy  yourself  as  to  what  the 

character  of  the  Press  would  be? 

Mr  Woulfe.  That  is  correct.  ^^.^   j 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  there  been  any  reprisals  taken  for  the  attitude  you 

publicly  expressed  ?  -,  r>   -4.  i 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Oh,  yes;  very  definitely. 

Mr  Lane.  When  did  they  happen  and  what  were  they  ? 

Mr'  Woulfe.  They  have  happened  by  degrees,  I  would  say,  going 
back  Dossiblv  4  years  ago.  First,  the  little  dinners.  It  is  a  small  town 
and  the  peopl^^  committees 'that  arrange  for  little  dinners-we 
handled  maybe  hundreds  of  them— have  called  me  and  said^  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  dinner  there.  We  have  always  had  it.  But  people 
on  the  committee  have  been  afraid  to  because  they  have  been  told  to 
keep  away  from  you  and  keep  away  from  your  place. 

That  is  one  medium  of  reprisal.  ^   .    ,  .•       ^ 

Then  there  were  city  employees  who  definitely  were  suggesting  to 
o-uests,  "Well,  that  place  has  changed.  Go  around  to  the  Jelierson. 
Go  around  to  the  Penn- Atlantic.    Go  around  to  the  Madison. 

That  has  definitely  happened.    Guests  have  told  me  so.    1  axi  drivers 

are  the  worst  source  of  competitors  I  have,  let  me  say.  ,    ^  , , 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  they  are  diverting  traffic  from  your  hotel  i 
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Mr.  WoiTLFE.  Very  definitely.  In  addition  to  that,  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  that — and  I  do  not  have  a  lot  of  figures,  so  it  is  very  short 
and  very  concise. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  this  memorandum  you  exhibited  to  us,  Mr. 
Woulfe? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  One  is  on  the  water  rents.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  kicked  around  and  used  as  a  weapon.  The  other  is  taxes. 
If  you  will  notice  the  one  marked  "Account  11-99,"  you  will  find  that 
in  1939  the  water  bill  for  the  Columbus  Hotel  was  $603. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  me  just  see  where  that  is  on  this  list. 

Mr.  WoTJLFE.  It  is  the  first  one  on  this.  If  you  look  at  1950,  you 
will  find  the  bill  was  $1,231. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  see  an  erratic  course  that  it  has  followed  durino- 
that  period,  Mr.  Woulfe.  '^ 

Mr.  Woulfe.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lane.  An  increase  from  1939  to  1942  from  $603  to  $1,011. 

Mr.  WotiLFE.  That  is  right. 
^    Mr.  Lane.  Then  a  drop  to  $340  in  1944  and  an  increase  to  $1,668 
in  1945.    Then  3  years  under  $600,  followed  by  $1,000  in  1949  and 
$1,231  m  1950.    What  is  the  basis  of  the  assessment  that  would  account 
for  the  change  in  amount  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  The  larger  amounts  in  1942  and  1943  and  1945  were 
during  the  time  the  Army  occupied  the  building  and  there  were 
some  nights  we  had  as  many  as  577  men  in  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  metered  water  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  That  is  right.  That  was  Army  personnel  that  oc- 
cupied it.  You  notice  there  are  no  numbers  of  people.  I  tried  to 
bring  that  out  on  the  side.  I  had  the  number  of  people  who  occupied 
the  111  rooms  for  the  years  in  question,  and  if  you  notice,  that  biff 
amount  in  1945,  $1,668.81 *= 

Mr.  Lane.  Nearly  60,000  people. 

Mr.  Woulfe.  I  do  know  that  was  the  actual  people  because  that 
was  used  as  redistribution  center  and  I  had  access  to  the  count.  In 
the  other  2  years  I  did  not  have  access  to  the  count  because  it  was 
basic  training. 

_  Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  significance  of  such  a  schedule  as  this, 
since  it  shows  an  increase  in  the  amount  billed  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  using  the  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  When  you  get  to  1950  you  will  find  there  were  33  100 
people  m  the  hotel.  They  are  the  people  that  will  use  water  and 
the  bill  was  $1,231.78.    If  I  may  transgress  for  a  moment 

Mr.  Lane.  You  might  digress. 

Mr.  Woulfe.  I  have  here  a  notification  that  for  the  4  months  in 
the  wintertime  I  have  used  $621  worth  of  water,  three  times,  which 
would  make  it  $1,800  for  this  coming  year.  But  the  three  summer 
months  when  we  use  most  of  our  water  enters  into  it,  so  they  are 
setting  me  up  now  for  over  a  $2,000  bill  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Woulfe,  is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  the 
water  meter  is  not  accurately  rated  ? 

Mr.  Woulff.  No.  They  put  a  new  water  meter  in  2  years  ago 
after  I  complained. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  when  the  meter  is 
read,  the  man  who  reads  it  changes  the  figures  ? 
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Mr.  WouLFE.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  man  who  reads  it  changes 
the  figures.  I  think  again  the  higher  echelon— Mr.  Shahadi  of  that 
department  until  he  became  county  sohcitor——  ,,    ,  ,, 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  suggesting,  then,  that  the  bill  that  they  sent 
to  you  does  not  correspond  to  the  metered  reading? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  do.  ,.    1     1  •       ^1    ^        ^.^i-f9 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  have  some  way  of  checking  that  yourself  { 

Mr.  Woulfe.  No;  not  in  God's  world. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  so  much  per  cubic  gallon,  or  whatever  it  is  { 

Mr.  Woulfe.  That  is  right.  .      i     4=  •.  ^^^4  9 

Mr  Lane.  Why  is  it  that  you  cannot  keep  track  of  it  yourself^ 

Mr  Woulfe.  That  meter  is  out  in  the  street.  All  they  would  need 
to  have  is  me  to  go  near  that  meter,  and  they  would  say  I  was  monkey- 
ing with  the  meter. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  do  not  have  access  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  No.  .  .,,. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  comparing  the  billing  expe- 
rience at  your  hotel  with  that  at  other  hotels  ? 

Mr  Woulfe.  I  could  get  those  figures,  but  I  would  have  to  have 
some  instrument  of  law  to  make  them  give  them  to  me  ,,     ,      • 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand  at  the  moment  you  do  not  have  the  basis 
for  comparison? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  No.  ,     ^  ,       i  •  i     i 

Mr  Lane.  You  have  shown  us  another  schedule  which  shows  as- 
sessments on  land,  building,  and  personal  property  m  other  hotels. 
Mr    Woulfe.  I  have  jult  picked  a  few.    There  are  dozens  and 
dozens      I  have  iust  picked  these  few  to  make  the  same  comparison. 
I  take  the  one  that  is  closest  to  me,  the  Flanders  Hotel,  operated  by 

Yon.  1  •     n    9 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  closest  to  you  geographically « 

Mr.  Woulfe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Yon?  -tt      i     tt    •  ^l^ 

Mr  Woulfe.  Yon  operates  the  Flanders  Hotel     He  is  now  on  the 

errand  iury.     He  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  last  year,  withm  12 

months.     He  was  president  of  the  hotel  association      At  the  time  of 

a  request  for  a  fiscal  investigation  of  Atlantic  City  he  wired  the  chief 
iistice  to  make  the  petitioners  post  $250,000  as  against  the  expenses 

of  the  investigation.    I  happened  to  pay  part  of  that  expense. 
Mr  Lane.  Were  you  one  of  the  petitioners? 
Mr.  Woulfe.  I  wasn't  one  of  the  petitioners,  but  I  was  one  of  that 

o;rou]3  that  financed  it,  put  up  the  money.    _ 

Mr  L\NE.  How  does  his  hotel  compare  m  size  with  yours  < 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Look  under  personal  property  and  you  will  see  that 

his  personal"  property  is  valued  at  $10,000 

Mr.  Lane.  And  yours  at  $15,000?  .-u    j.    ^  +l  +  i.^  "hoc 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Mine  is  $15,000,  over  and  above  the  fact  that  he  has 

150  rooms  to  sell  and  I  have  111.  .  •     •^-  ,.^f9 

Mr.  Lane.  Your  hotel  actually  is  bigger  in  cubic  space,  is  it  noU 
Mr!  Woulfe.  Mine  is  200  by  50,  and  his  is  137  by  50.     That  must  be 

Mr.  Lane.  That  would  simply  indicate  that  you  have  larger  rooms 

"' Mr"  Woulfe.  Mine  are  smaller.     That  must  be  an  error.     It  must 
be  an  erroneous  figure,  or  his  goes  higher  up  in  the  air.     The  size  of 
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tlie  lot  is  137  by  50,  and  mine  is  200  by  50.     His  is  a  higher  hotel,  but 
he  actually  has  150  rooms  to  sell  and  I  have  111. 

]Mr.  Lane.  His  hotel  is  larger  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  older  or  younger  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Part  of  it  is  about  the  same  age  as  mine,  part  of  it  is 
an  older  building.     His  land  is  valued,  if  you  will  notice,  at  $10,250 
Mine  is  valued  at  $25,000.    He  is  closer  to  the  boardwalk  than  I  am 
and  the  boardwalk  is  the  important  asset  to  any  hotel  operation.     The 
closer  to  the  boardwalk  you  are,  the  better  off  you  are. 

My  rooms,  with  bath,  rent  for  $8.     He  was  asking  $22  yesterday 
tor  his  rooms.     That  is  American  plan. 

Mr.  Lane.  His  assessment  is  $111,250  in  1948  for  land,  building 
and  personal  property,  and  yours  is  $179,000? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  right.  If  you  will  notice,  the  Penn-Atlantic, 
at  the  bottom,  also  has  150  rooms.  It  is  true  the  location  is  ao-ainst  it 
It  IS  the^other  side  of  Atlantic  Avenue.  The  land  is  valued  at  $13,50o' 
Mine  IS  $25,000.  But  the  furniture  in  his  150  rooms  is  valued  at  $5  000 
ancl  mine,  111  rooms,  at  $15,000.  ' 

Senator  Hunt.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  get  at  this  a  little  more 
directly.     It  is  now  10  minutes  after  5.     This  can  go  into  the  record 
and  we  can  let  him  make  a  statement  to  us  of  what  he  thinks  is  the 
reason  for  these  increases. 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Definitely  reprisals. 

Senator  Hunt.  These  two  statements  with  reference  to  the  Colum- 
bus Hotel,  having  to  do  with  the  yearly  billing  on  water  and  the 
yearly  tax  assessments  will  be  taken  into  the  record  at  this  point 
as  exhibit  Iv.  ^ 

(The  lists  referred  to  were  marked  as  "Exhibit  K,"  and  are  on  file 
w^ith  the  special  committee.) 

Senator  Hunt.  Let's  also  receive  that  and  include  it  with  exhibit  K 
Also  as  part  of  exhibit  K,  there  is  the  notice  with  reference  to  water 
readings  on  the  home  at  32  Plaza  Place.     This  does  not  designate  the 
year.  *= 

Mr.  WouLFE.  It  is  this  year. 

Senator  Hunt.  These  are  for  quarters? 

IVIr.  WouLFE.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hunt.  Showing  the  various  increases  in  water  charges 
each  4-month  period.  ^ 

Mr.  WiNBEmiY^  Then  it  is  not  quarters.     It  would  be  a  third,  then. 

Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  the  pattern  all  over  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  If  it  is  a  pattern 
all  over  town,  would  you  say  it  is  a  means  of  bringing  citizens  like 
yourself  into  submission  to  the  party  machine  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  correct. 

hotel  ?  ^''^'''  ^''''^  '^''"  applied  for  any  reduction  in  your  taxes  on  the 

Mr.  WouLFE.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  am  entitled  to  any.  I  think 
the  taxes  on  the  hotel  are  perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  the  tax  on  your  competitors,  you  say,  is  not  fair? 

thp  Pon^TfKff  11     ^?^"^.i'^'^  ''^^-     ^  ''^  ^^^^^  *«  ^^^'  «^e  case  before 
the  cm irt  this  fall,  after  the  summer.     I  intend  to  go  to  the  courts  witli 

It.     I  do  not  knoAv  how  far  I  will  get. 

85277 — 51 — pt.  18 6 
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Mr.  Lane.  As  a  citizen's  action  to  bring  all  assessments  into  line! 
Mr.  WouuTE.  That  is  correct.     It  is  going  to  cost  me  money,  but 

I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  discussed  these  grievances  with  any  ot  the 
people  that  we  have  named  here,  such  as  the  county  solicitor  or  the 
State  senator  or  anybody  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  No.     I  would  be  wasting  my  time  to  talk  to  any  one  of 

them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Assuming  that  you  would,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
position  in  the  matter,  have  you  discussed  it  with  anybody  ? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  I  have  discussed  it  with  my  lawyer. 
Mr.  Lane.  But  not  with  anybody  in  office  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Who  has  discussed  it  with  the  people  in  office.  They 
say  they  have  nothing  against  Jack.  It  is  a  damn  shame  somebody 
is  doing  it  to  him,  but  not  they.  So  the  five  conunissioners  say,  "Not 
me.     I  have  nothing  against  Jack." 

Hap  Farley  says,  "I  have  nothing  against  Jack." 
Shahadi  says,  "I  have  nothing  against  Jack." 

But  somebody  is  doing  it  to  me.  He  says,  "It  is  all  wrong.  They 
shouldn't  do  it." 

It  is  the  old  story.     Nobody  knows  who  is  responsible. 
Mr.  Lane.  Somebody  is  responsible.     You  must  have  formed  some 
conclusion  as  to  who  is  responsible. 
Mr.  Woulfe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  is  responsible,  in  your  opinion? 
Mr.  Woulfe.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  combination  of  Mr.  Stumpy  and 
Mr.  Farley,  but  Farley  cannot  do  very  much  if  Stumpy  decides  that 
something  is  going  to  be  done — it  is  usually  done.     That  is  the  pattern 
in  Atlantic  City,  whether  Farley  wants  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  are 
making  it  tough  for  you  because  you  are  trying  to  make  it  tough  for 
them? 

Mr.  WoTJLFE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  anything  more  in  it  than  just  that? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  Lane.  They  are  trying  to  wear  you  down? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  has  been  a  process  that  has  been  going  on  at  an 
accelerated  rate — an  accelerating  pace— in  recent  years? 
Mr.  Woulfe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  any  certain  knowledge  of  your  own  that  the 
bookmaking  and  numbers  establishments  are  contributing  to  the  local 
political  bodies? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  I  never  saw  anybody  make  the  contributions.  I  have 
heard  them  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  belong  to  any  of  the  political  clubs  ? 
Mr.  Woulfe.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Democratic  Club. 
Senator  Hunt.  You  are  very  well  acquainted  in  the  city,  I  pre- 
sume ;  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Having  lived  here  a  great  many  years  and  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Woulfe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Hunt.  I  take  it  from  the  testimony  you  have  been  giving 
us,  you  are  quite  well  acquainted  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE,  Yes. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  number  of 
places  in  the  city  where  numbers  tickets  are  sold,  and  what  would 
be  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  bookie  outlets? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  am  surely  guessing. 

•  Senator  Hunt.  I  understand  you  need  to  guess  on  that. 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  would  say,  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  there 
must  be  400  or  500  places,  because  every  little  joint  takes  numbers — 
number  bets.  Right  around  where  the  hotel  is,  going  up  one  side  of 
the  streets  there  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  within  one  block.  The 
latest  acquisition  is  Solitare.  Solitare  is  a  name  that  is  well  known 
in  Atlantic  City.    They  were  in  the  rackets  all  their  lives. 

I  would  say  a  couple  of  hundred  bookies. 

Senator  Hunt.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  these  conditions 
can  exist  without  the  policeman  on  the  beat  knowing  about  it? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  It  is  imposible. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  say  that  the  policemen  in  the  lower  echelon 
are  honest.  They  take  an  oath  of  office  to  enforce  the  law  when  they 
take  that  job.  How  do  you  square  it  with  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
do  something  about  these  places? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  There  are  many  of  these  men  that  did  attempt  to  do 
something  about  these  places  and,  when  the  cases  came  to  court,  the 
court  either  threw  the  cases  out  or  did  not  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
find  them  guilty  or  merely  fine  them  $5  or  $10.  The  cop  found  him- 
self taken  off  the  beat  and  put  out  in  Venice  Park. 

Senator  Hunt.  In  other  words,  the  patrolman  is  intimidated  by 
higher  officials  from  carrying  out  his  duties  as  a  patrolman? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Now,  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  pay- 
ments being  made  to  these  various  higher  officials  by  any  of  these 
gamblers  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Direct  knowledge,  I  have  none.  They  watch  me  like 
a  cat  watches  a  mouse.     They  wouldn't  do  it  in  front  of  me. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  WouLFE.  May  I  add  something  before  I  go,  Senator? 

Senator  Hunt.  Yes. 

Mr.  WouLFE.  The  boys  that  get  liquor  licenses — I  also  have  one, 
but  I  have  never  been  requestecl  at  any  time  to  contribute  anything 
to  anybody  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  outside  of  the  usual  ads  and 
stuff — the  vast  majority  of  men  holding  liquor  licenses  make  pay- 
ments to  what  I  would  say  would  be  the  higher  echelon  when  they 
get  their  licenses,  which  is  on  the  1st  of  July  or  prior  to  that  date  a 
few  days. 

Senator  Hunt.  Could  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  liquor  dealer 
who  made  such  a  payment? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  will  give  you  one  specific  instance  that  happened 
within  the  last  week  or  10  days.  I  did  not  see  it.  I  was  not  there  at 
the  time,  but  on  good  authority  I  understand  that  Frank  Perone 
offered  his  payment  and,  I  think  it  was  Murphy  who  looked  at  him" 
and  said.  "What  do  you  want?  Somebody  with  a  camera  to  take 
your  picture  giving  me  the  money." 
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They  wouldn't  take  the  money  from  him.  They  sent  after  him  andl 
got  it  when  they  went  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Murphy  ?  . 

Mr.  WouLFE.  Murphy  is  an  employee  of  Director  Betta,  and  it  is 
his  province  to  make  the  licenses  out,  have  the  licenses  made  out  to  see- 
that  the  fees  are  paid,  $500  a  year.  That  is  the  legitimate  fee  to  the- 
city  for  the  license. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Betta  the  director  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  That  is  right.  ^   ^     •   ' 

Senator  Hunt.  What  payment  was  made  in  excess  of  the  $500  m 

that  case?  ♦ 

Mr.  WouLFE.  It  is  voluntary.     I  understand  some  gave  $100,  some' 

gave  $200.  ^,    , 

Senator  Hunt.  What  disposition  is  made  of  that  money  eventually  ? 
Mr.  WouLFE.  I  do  not  know.     It  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  cam- 
paign purposes. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  we  were  to  subpena  this  man  Perone,  do  you  thmk 

he  would  testify  ?  . 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  do.  Perone  is  a  past  president  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Beverage  Association.  He  succeeded  me  when  I  resigned.  Perone- 
got  himself  very  thoroughly  disliked  because  he  attempted  to  do  the- 
right  thing.  Actually,  I  was  helping  him,  but  Frank  did  a  lot  of 
things  that  were  all  wrong  as  far  as  the  powers  that  be  were  con- 

cerned. 

In  tire  operation  of  these  saloons,  they  pay  no  attention  to  ABC 
regulations,  the  alcohol  beverage  control.  Mr.  DriscoU,  our  present 
Governor,  was  the  alcoholic  beverage  commissioner  of  this  State,  and 
on  several  occasions  I  went  with  a  committee  to  Mr.  Driscoll,  bring- 
ing to  his  attention  very  glaring  violations  of  the  ABC  regulations^ 
but  I  could  have  gone  out  in  a  boat  in  the  ocean  and  gotten  more  satis- 
faction, because  again,  it  interfered  with  Mr.  Farley  in  Atlantic 

County.  . 

Senator  Hunt.  Does  the  Governor  appoint  the  ABC  Board? 

Mr.  WouLFE.  I  cannot  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Woulfe. 

Senator  Hunt.  Your  name  is  Mr.  Orman? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Will  you  hold  up  your  right  hand?  Do  you  sol- 
emnly swear  the  information  you  are  about  to  give  this  committeer 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HERMAN  ORMAN 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Orman,  do  you  have  counsel  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  desire  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Orman.  Herman  Orman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  3850  Atlantic  Avenue. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  been  married? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  been  single  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Since  1945. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  native  of  Atlantic  City,  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  come  to  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  About  30  years  ago — 31  years  ago. 

Mr,  Lane.  Since  that  time,  have  you  made  Atlantic  City  your 
Ihome? 

Mr.  Ojrman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  Forty- four. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  education? 

Mr.  Orman.  About  sixth  grade,  seventh  grade. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  go  to  grade  school? 

Mr.  Orman.  Philadelphia. 

Mr,  Lane.  Then  did  you  come  here  with  your  family? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  My  family  did  not  come  here.  I  lived  with  Mrs. 
Hutchison  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  came  here  at  the  age  of  14  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Before  that. 

Mr,  Lane.  Ten  or  twelve  years  old,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  Thirteen  years  old, 

Mr,  Lane,  Did  you  have  any  further  education  in  Atlantic  City 
after  you  came  to  live  with  Mrs.  Hutchison  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  she  a  relative  of  yours? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  she  was  a  friend  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  start  in  at  the  age  of  12  or  13  to  earn  your  own 
way  in  life  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  employment  did  you  find? 

Mr,  Orman.  As  I  went  along  in  life? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  I  was  in  the  radio  business,  worked  at  radio. 

Mr,  Lane,  Not,  I  take  it,  at  the  age  of  12  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  No, 

Mr,  Lane,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  began  at, 

Mr.  Orman,  Originally? 

Mr,  Lane,  AVhat  did  you  do  first  to  earn  a  living? 

Mr,  Orman,  Well,  I  am  just  trying  to  think,  I  worked  for  some- 
body in  the  radio  business.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  were  you  by  the  time  you  had  a  job  that  paid 
jou  anything  substantial? 

Mr.  Orman.  About  16  years  old. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  job  was  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  worked  in  a  garage  on  Virginia  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  helping  around  generally, 

Mr,  Lane,  You  mean  as  a  mechanic  or  errand  boy  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  More  of  watchman,  while  the  cars  were  coming  in 
and  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Checking  cars  in  and  out  of  the  garage  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  next  job  that  you  had? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  got  into  the  real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  Working  for  somebody  in  the  real  estate  business  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  I  was  a  real  estate  broker.  I  think  at  that  time 
I  was  about  17  or  18. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  that  require  you  to  obtain  a  license? 

Mr.  Or]man.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  when  you  received  your  first  license  in  the 
real  estate  business  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  in  1922. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  would  make  you  how  old  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  would  make  me  18  years  old.  I  was  between  17 
and  18  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Seventeen  or  eighteen?  If  you  say  you  went  into  the 
real  estate  business,  did  you  have  office  space  somewhere  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  Orman.  1102  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  acted  as  a  real  estate  broker? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Orman.  Four  or  five  years. 

Mr,  Lane.  What  was  your  income  from  that  business  in  those 
years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  put  money  aside  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  was,  at  various  times, 

Mr.  Lane.  By  the  time  you  were  30  years  old — that  would  be,  say  14 
years  ago — what  was  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fourteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes ;  say  1937, 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  was  interested  in  Pyramid  Trading  Co.,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  P-y-r-a-m-i-d  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  an  enterprise  was  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  An  importation  house  for  liquor — Scotch,  champagne, 

Mr.  Lane.  From  abroad? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  a  corporation  or  a  partnership? 

Mr.  Orman.  Corporation. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  one  of  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir.    I  was  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  were  employed  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  a  closely  held  corporation? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  were  the  principal  stockholders? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Lou  Halley,  since 
deceased. 

Mr.  Lane.  An  Atlantic  City  man  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  New  York.    I  think  Pierre  Levque. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  L-e-v-q-u-e,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Or]\ian.  New  York. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  forget  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  yon  the  Atlantic  City  agent  for  that  company  ? 

]\Ir.  Orman.  Well,  at  first.  I  was  a  salesman  for  a  while.  Then  I 
"went  over  there  when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  liquidated 
most  of  it. 

Mr,  Lane.  Now  you  are  ahead  of  the  game.  You  say  you  were  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  They  were. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  brands  did  they  carry  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Chivar's  Regal  and  Chivar's  Old  Vat,  Lanham  Cham- 
pagne, and  Crosset  Cognac. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  their  agent  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly  a  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  fail? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  owe  you  money  when  they  failed  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  act  for  them  on  a  salary  or  commission,  or 
what? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  it  was  on  a  commission.    I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  a  full-time  job? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  other  occupation  did  you  have  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  was  interested  in  a  tavern  at  the  time.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  1938  or  1937. 

IVIr.  Lane.  When  you  say  you  were  interested,  did  you  have  a  part 
ownership  in  a  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  a  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  was  in  partnership  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  name  and  the  location  of  the  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Bankers'  Tavern,  49  North  Arkansas  Avenue,  At- 
lantic City.    My  partner  at  the  time  was  Charles  Moore, 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  interest  in  the  partnership?  What 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  30  or  40  percent,  some- 
thing like  that.    I  just  forgot. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  that  run  only  for  a  short  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  didn't  run  too  long.  It  ran  a  couple  of  years  or 
3  years  that  I  was  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  a  successful  operation  from  your  point  of 
view? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  do  not  think  I  lost  too 
much,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  termination?  Did  you  liquidate  or  sell 
out,  or  what  became  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  I  remember  right,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing to  liquidate.  I  think  the  landlord  wound  up  with  what  was 
left. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  go  through  bankruptcy  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  end  up  ahead  or  behind  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  "ended  up  behind.  I  just  forgot  to  what  extent. 
It  wasn't  too  great. 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  substantially  behind? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  the  same  time,  in  1938  or  thereabouts,  did  you  have 
any  interest  in  any  other  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  ,,r     /-. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  take  it  you  were  married  at  that  tmie,  Mr.  Orman  i 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir.    I  got  married  in  1944  and  divorced  m  1945. 

Mr  Lane.  After  the  agency  for  the  Pyramid  Co.  terminated  and 
the  tavern  was  liquidated,  to  what  did  you  turn  your  attention? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  went  back  to  the  Seashore 
Eadio  Corp.,  which  had  three  or  four  stores  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  you  went  back  in  their  employment? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  had  an  interest. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  did  you  acquire  an  interest  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  not  sure  of  my  dates  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  a  New  Jersey  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.    I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was  before  or  after 

the  tavern.  .  i         r?         .     i 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  a  closely  held  corporation,  only  a  tew  stock- 
holders ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  were  the  other  principal  stockholders? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  I  can.  Sauers,  S-a-u-e-r-s ;  I  think  he  controlled  all 
the  stock  at  one  time.  Then  he  owed  me  some  money  and  I  came  m 
through  that.  I  think  I  got  50  percent  of  the  stock  for  what  he  owed 
me,  if  I  remember  right.  -,  u -  q 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  ot  the  debt  i 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  $5,000  or  more? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  may  have  been  around  there.     I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  as  much  as  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  that  much. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  estimate  it  was  either  above  or  below  $5,000? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  want  to  state.  I  don't  remember.  It  has 
been  so  long  ago.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
the  tavern.     Maybe  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sold  radio  sets.  I  think  they  had  Sparton  radio, 
Majestic  radio,  and  Philco.  We  had  four  stores  off-shore,  one  m 
Pleasantville,  one  in  Absecon,  and  one  in  Linwood,  and  one  m  Barne- 
gat,  not  too  far  from  Toms  Kiver. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  fate  of  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  it  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  would  that  be  before  1940  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so.  i      •    j  u    j 

Mr.  Lane.  In  any  event,  your  endeavor  to  liquidate  the  indebted- 
ness out  of  it  was  not  successful  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  understand. 
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Mr.  Lane.  You  weren't  able  to  liquidate  your  indebtedness  out  of 
the  stock  interest  in  the  corporation  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand,  Mr.  Orman,  you  have  had  a  pistol  permit 
for  a  good  many  years;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  may  have  had  one  on  and  off  for  18  years  or 
so.     I  just  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  somewhat  out  of  order  is  to 
find  out  if  you  had  such  a  permit  as  far  back  as  1938. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  may  have  had  maybe  prior  to  that.  I  do 
today. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  you  believe  it  may  have  been  as  far  back 
as  18  years  ago,  that  would  take  it  back  to  your  age  26,  when  you  were, 
say,  26. 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  only  guessing.  I  have  no 
records. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Orman.  It  may  have  been  27  or  28. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  the  occasion  for  your  application  for  a 
pistol  permit  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  used  to  buy  and  sell  jewelry  around  that  time,  too, 
just  knocking  around  as  a  side  line. 

Mr.  Lane,  \\liy  was  it  you  applied  for  a  pistol  permit  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Because  I  used  to  carry  around  quit  a  bit  of  jewelry 
and  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  in  the  jewelry  business  as  a  regular  side  line? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  pretty  actively  on  and  off. 

Mr.  Lane.  ^\nien  were  you  first  in  the  jewelry  business? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fifteen  years  ago,  I  guess,  on  and  off — nothing  steady 
about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Had  you  been  at  all  in  the  jewelry  business  prior  to 
that  ?     You  say  15  years  ago.     That  would  make  it  roughly  1936. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes;  around  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  you  have  been  in  the  jewelry  business,  15  years, 
but  had  you  been  in  the  jewelry  business  at  all  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  you  locate  it  in  1936?  How  did  you  place 
the  date  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  no  direct  means  of  placing  the  date,  no  exact 
means  of  placing  the  date.     I  guess  I  am  trying  to  guess. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  your  best  guess  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  my  best  recollection ;  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  have  anybody  threaten  to  take  jewelry 
away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  have  anybody  make  any  threats  to  do 
physical  violence  to  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  yes ;  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  first  occasion  ?  . 

Mr.  Orman.  A  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  18  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  not  exactly. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  approximately  recall  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  I  wouldn't  minimize  on  it.  I  just  do  not  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  couldn't  pin  myself  down  to  an  exact  date,  some- 
where around  there,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Lane.  Had  anyone  made  a  threat  of  physical  violence  to  you 
before  you  applied  for  a  pistol  permit  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  forgot  who  it  was.  It  was  some  years  ago. 
Somebody  out  of  New  York.  I  just  do  not  know  who  they  were 
exactly. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  say  it  was  out  of  New  York,  it  indicates  to  me 
jou  recollect  some  event. 

Mr.  Orman.  Some  event  that  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
a  restaurant.  Someone  heard  a  conversation  and  they  told  me  about 
it.  .      ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  convei^ation  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  They  heard  that  these  fellows  were  going  to  lay 
around  here  and  try  to  stick  me  up. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  what? 

Mr.  Orman.  For  whatever  I  may  have  had.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  it  that  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can't  you  remember? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  quite  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  18  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  could  have  been.  It  could  have  been  16,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  before  you  applied  for  a  pistol  permit? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  one  of  the  things,  or  was  that  the  thing  that 
motivated  you  in  applying  for  a  permit  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  about  the  only  thing  that  I  recall.  I  never 
had  any  other  use  for  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  these  people,  said  to  be  from  New  York,  ever  get 
identified  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  they  were  not.    We  tried  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  tried  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  did,  and  someone  in  the  local  police  department. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand  at  one  time  you  were  indicted  for  having 
a  part  ownership  in  a  gambling  establishment. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  that  was  true.  I  was  indicted,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  was  indicted  as  a  part  owner. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  in  fact  a  part  owner  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  time  of  the  raid.  I  think  it  w^as  at  Sommer's  Point, 
if  I  remember.    I  do  not  recall  the  year. 

]Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  1939,  1938,  1940.     I  just  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  do  not  recall  the  time  when  that  occurred,  the 
year? 
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Mr.  Ormax.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  arraigned  on  some  charge  in  connection  with 
that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  was.  I  just  do  not  know  what  the  specific  charge 
was.    I  think  I  paid  a  fine. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  you  plead  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  pleaded  guilty,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  remember  the  court  where  it  was  that  you 
pleaded  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  May's  Landing. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  in  the  county  court  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  remember  who  the  judge  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  any  sentence  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fine  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  no;  no  sentence  was  ever  imposed.  I  was  never 
•sentenced. 

Mr,  Lane.  You  were  fined  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  was  fined,  I  think.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  had  any  other  arrests  in  your  record? 

Mr.  Orman.  Indicted. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  you  indicted  for  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  When  Mayor  Taggert  was  around  here,  he  picked  me 
iup  and  charged  me  with  dissemination  of  race  horse  news. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  before  I  went  to  the  Army,  1942,  1941. 

Mr,  Lane,  What  became  of  that  indictment  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  was  nolle  prossed. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  never  pleaded  to  that  indictment  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  I  think  I  may  have  pleaded. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  how  you  pleaded  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  guilty. 

Mr,  Lane.  It  was  eventually  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Eventually  dropped  while  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  this  pistol  permit,  is  that  something  which  was  sub- 
ject to  annual  renewal? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  only  a  license  for  a  year  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Year  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Lane,  You  have  to  make  personal  application  for  a  new 
license  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  quite  a  few  years  I  didn't  have 
it.  I  didn't  have  it  for  all  the  years  right  on  through.  Sometimes 
I  never  even  bothered  about  it,  never  had  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  in  those  times  when  you  never  bothered  about 
it,  still  carry  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.     I  do  not  carry  one  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  haven't  carried  one? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  haven't  had  one  on  me  in  years.  I  have  one  in  my 
hotel  or  at  home,  I  forgot  which  it  is. 

Mr.  Lane.  Every  time  you  apply  for  a  pistol  permit,  you  have  to 
have  someone  vouch  for  you  by  affidavit? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lane.  And  do  you  have  to  make  a  statement  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  have  been  ever  convicted  of  any  crime  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  not  have  to  state  in  the  application  that  you 
never  were  convicted  of  any  crime  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Of  a  type  of  crime ;  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  so  state  in  your  application  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  never  been  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  the  question  in  the  application  not  whether  you 
have  been  convicted,  but  whether  you  have  ever  been  charged  with  a 
crime  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall  how  it  is  worded. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  been  charged  with  a  crime  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir.  When  you  say  charged,  charged  with  dis- 
semination of  race-horse  news.  That  was  what  he  charged  me  with, 
which  was  untrue.  That  was  what  he  picked  me  up  for  when  he  was 
mayor. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  show  you  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  an  application 
dated  December  11,  1939,  for  permission  to  carry  a  revolver,  and  I 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  question  relating  to  charged  with  a  crime  or 
criminal  offense,  Does  that  refresh  your  recollection,  Mr.  Orman, 
that  in  1939  you  made  such  an  appliction  and  in  the  application  you 
stated  that  you  had  never  been  charged  with  commission  of  a  criminal 
offense  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  That  is  what  my  application  says.  That  is  what 
I  did. 

<Mr.  Lane.  With  respect  to  your  arrest  at  Sommer's  Point,  do  you 
recollect  having  been  questioned  by  Mayor  Taggert,  the  late  mayor, 
in  January  1942,  and  having  been  asked  the  following  questions  and 
having  given  the  following  answers : 

Question.  Ever  been  arrested? 
Answer.  Yes,  in.^ommer's  Point. 
Question.  What  about? 
Answer.  Caught  in  a  gambling  room. 
Question.  Whose  room? 
Answer.  I  had  an  interest  in  it. 
Question.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
Answer.  Three  years  ago. 

Do  you  recollect  giving  those  answers  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  I  gave  those  answers,  I  did  it,  because  the  man  who 
was  living  by  the  name  of  Tom  Stretch,  owned  a  license  for  the  place 
adjoining  where  he  dispensed  alcoholic  beverages.  Although  it  may 
sound  fantastic,  it  doesn't  mean  a  thing  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
pleaded  guilty  to  being  the  owner  at  the  time  and  I  think  I  was  fined, 
if  I  recall,  $200. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  did  you  afterward  testify  in  questions  put  to  you 
by  Mayor  Taggert? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  was  liable  to  say  anything  in  connection  with  Mayor 
Taggert. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  testify  in  answers  to  questions  put  by  him  that 
you  had  an  interest  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have.  I  may  have  said  anything.  It  was  a  fight 
between  him  and  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  question  is  not  what  you  may  have  said.  The  ques- 
tion is  did  you  say  it. 
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Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  you  have  it  in  the  record,  I  said  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  have  a  financial  interest  in  that 
establishment? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recollect  having  been  asked  by  Mayor  Taggert 
at  the  same  time  the  following  ? 

Question.  What  else  was  there  besides  horses? 

Answer.  That  is  all. 

Question.  Craps  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  it  wasn't  going  at  the  time. 

Do  you  recall  being  asked  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall.     If  you  have  it  there,  it  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  it  refresh  your  recollection  that,  in  fact,  craps 
games  were  played  there  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  They  were  played  there  at  one  time.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  very  long.  I  do  not  think  the  place  existed  for  10  days,  if  I  re- 
member correctly. 

Mr.  Lane.  Coming  back  to  these  pistol  permits,  I  asked  you  whether 
or  not  they  required  the  supporting  affidavit  of  some  third  party. 

Mr.  Orman.  They  did,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  parties  acted  for  you  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Orman.  Different  ones  at  various  times.  On  this  one,  it  was 
Frank  Farley,  Dorothy  Carlson,  and  Helen  Cloherty. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  supporting  affidavits  were  there  to  your  1939 
application  ?    How  many  supporting  certificates  ? 

Sir.  Orman.  How  many  supporting  certificates? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.  You  look  at  the  back  of  the  paper  you  have  in  your 
hand.  You  say  by  Frank  Farley.  Is  that  the  first  one  on  the  back  of 
the  page? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  a  statement  by  Farley  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  how  many  years  does  he  indicate  that  he  has  known 
you? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  1936. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  have  been  referring  to  that  as  the  1939  application. 
Is  it  the  1936  application? 

Mr.  Orman.  Xo.  It  says  down  here,  I  guess  this  is  the  expiration 
of  the  notary's  commission,  Edna  Keller,  notary,  expires  December 
31,  1939.  This  application  is  December  20.  Voucher,  Frank  Farley, 
jewelry  salesman  and  manager  of  Bankers  Tavern,  it  has  here.  This 
is  in  1937. 

Mr.  Lane.  Made  in  1937? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Frank  Farley? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  Senator  Farley,  Senator  from  Atlantic  County. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  At  that  time  he  was,  I  think,  an  assemblyman. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  does  he  state  in  that  affidavit  he  has  known 
vou? 
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Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  see  where  he  says  how  long  he  did  know  me^ 
Up  here — for  14  years,  right  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  would 

Mr.  Orman.  That  would  make  it  his  knowing  me  since  1925. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  December  11,  1939. 

Mr.  Lane.  Known  you  since  1025.  What  was  the  date  of  your 
birth? 

Mr.  Orman.  December  7, 1907. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1925  you  were  18  years  old? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  factually  correct,  tliat  he  had  known  you  since 
you  were  18  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Definitely.  The  present  girl  he  is  married  to  worked 
in  that  office  at  that  time  as  a  secretary. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  what  office  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  the  office  I  had  office  space  in,  which  was  Benjamin 
R.  Fox,  at  that  time  at  1102  Atlantic  Avenue.  His  wife's  name  was 
Marie  Fial.     He  was  clerking  in  the  office  of  Brown  &  McMullen. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  a  law  firm  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  I  think  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar  right 
after  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  1926  or  1927  or  thereabouts. 
Shortly  after  that  he  became  married  to  the  same  girl  that  he  is  mar- 
ried to  presently. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  were  personally  well  acquainted  with  him  as  far 
back  as  1925  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Socially  well  acquainted  with  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  fairly  well ;  yes,  sir. 

Then  I  think  he  even  came  into  Bankers  Tavern  when  I  had  that 
going  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  else  is  on  that  application  in  1939? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  I  see  Helen  Cloherty. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Helen  Cloherty? 

Mr.  Orman.  She  was  a  secretary  in  the  office  of  Brown  &  McMuUen. 
I  think  she  still  is  the  secretary  to  Mr.  McMullen. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Mr.  McMullen? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  else  is  on  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  Dorothy  Carlson. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  does  she  represent  she  has  known  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  isn't  filled  in  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  in  fact  have  you  known  her? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  known  her  from  the  first  day  she  went  to  work 
in  Senator  Farley's  office,  which  is  14  or  15  years  ago,  whenever  he  got 
out  of  Brown  &  McMullen's  office,  after  he  became  a  member  of  the 
bar.  At  that  time  he  hired  her  as  his  own  secretary  and  she  has  been 
witli  him  ever  since. 

Mr.  Lane.  Still  there  today? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  another  certificate  made  out  by  ?  Is  Julius  Wald- 
man  on  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir.  He  isn't  on  this  one.  But  I  know  Julius 
Waldman.     He  is  a  lawyer. 
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Mr,  Lane.  Who  is  the  next  one? 

Mr.  Orman.  On  this  certificate  yon  only  have 

Mr.  Lane.  You  spoke  of  Cloherty, 

Mr.  Orman.  Helen  D.  Cloherty. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  Farley? 

Ml".  Orman.  Farley  and  Carlson. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  Carlson.     Is  that  the  list? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  the  list  from  what  I  see  here. 

Mr,  Lane.  Does  that  data  indicate  that  some  member  of  the  police 
department  granted  the  application? 

Mr,  Orman.  Chief  of  Police  James  C.  McMenamin,  who  has  since 
been  deceased. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  permit  approved  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  has  to  be.  but  I  do  not  know  which  one  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  look  at  the  back  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  on  here,  but  I  cannot  make  it  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  well  did  you  know  McNamara? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  jeweler  on  North  Carolina? 

jNIr.  Lane.  I  assume  he  is  Frank  McNamara. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  known  him  25  years.  Maybe  he  is  still  there 
today. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  buy  and  sell  jewelry  in  transactions  with  Mc- 
Namara? 

Mr.  Orman,  I  may  have  had  a  few  small  transactions  with  him 
years  ago, 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  you  say  "years  ago,"  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Orman,  Maybe  15, 16  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  having  any  transactions 
as  far  back  as  1939  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  I  think  so.    I  think  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  statement  by  Frank  Mc- 
Namara made  at  the  mayor's  office  on  January  2,  1942,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  answer  to  questions  by  Mayor  Taggert,  as  follows : 

Do  you  know  all  the  jewelry  firms  in  Atlantic  City? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  firms  Stumpy  Orman  works  for? 
Answer.  No ;  I  do  not. 
Question.  Never  heard  it  mentioned? 
Answer.  No. 

Question.  Never  had  any  Idea  that  he  worked  for  a  jewelry  store  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  worked  for  a  jewelry  store? 

Answer.  No. 

Mr.  Orman,  I  never  said  I  worked  for  a  jewelry  store,  either  then, 
now,  or  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  in  fact  ever  worked  for  a  jewelry  store? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never  in  my  life.    I  never  said  I  did. 

Mr.  Lane,  Just  worked  for  yourself,  buying  and  selling  jewelry? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  buy  the  jewelry  at  auctions  on  distress  sales  or 
where  did  you  pick  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sometimes  around  Samson  Street,  Philadelphia.  A 
coui)le  of  individuals  I  used  to  buy  most  of  it  from  were  located 
there. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  in  the  jewelry  business? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  was  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  have  a  store?  ,      i-i 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir.    He  went  out  every  day  and  bought  and  sold. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  his  name  ?  -r  r-  i.  • 

Mr  Orman.  I  forget  his  name.    I  can  get  it,  but  I  forget  his  name. 

Mr.  Lane.  See  if  you  can't  remember  it.     Do  you  remember  the 

street  and  place? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember.  j       ij 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  you  bought  and  sold 

jewelry  from? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  some  individuals  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where? 

Mr.  Orman.  Around  the  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  by  that,  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  private  individuals. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  give  us  their  names? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  recall  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  stores? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  not  at  stores. 

Mr.  Lane.  Private  individuals  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  those  occasional  purchasers,  or  were  those  pur- 
chases made  with  any  regularity?  \     ^,  ,     i    i     i 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  they  were  just  occasional.  If  somebody  had  some- 
thing I  could  buy  and  1  thought  it  was  cheap  and  I  could  sell  it  again, 

I  bought  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  sell  the  jewelry^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Any  individual  who  came  along. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  "any  individual."     Would  you  sell  them  to 

jewelry  dealers?  .        ^.  ,     -,  ^t    j.         r.    £-4. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  make  a  practice  of  it,  never  had  that  much  ot  it. 
Mr.  Lane.  How  much  in  value  did  you  ever  have  m  hand  at  one 

time?  n  .1  1 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  much  more  than  a  couple 

of  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Lane.  Nothing  you  would  call  signihcant,  then  i 

Mr.  Orman.  It  was  significant  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  that  it  represented  a  considerable  amount  of  your 
liquid  cash  at  that  time,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly.  .  .       i    ^  i  • 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  want  you  to  guess  at  it.  I  am  not  undertaking 
to  o-uess  either,  but  were  vou  in  a  position  in  1937  and  1938  and  1939 
to  mvest  more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  m  jewelry  right  at 

that  time?  .  .  . 

Mr  Orman.  No.    I  do  not  think  I  was  m  too  solid  a  position. 
Mr.  Lane.  What  would  you  say  your  turn-over  was  that  year  m 

jewelry? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  $2,000  cover  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know.    Maybe. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  it  exceed  $5,000? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  a  substantial  profit  m  the  line  you  carried  i 
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Mr.  Orman.  Not  too  much.    It  varied. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  run  to  any  one  thing,  like  watches,  rings,  or 
bracelets  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Anything. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whatever  came  along? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  I  get  off  the  track,  I  am  going  to  show  you  dif- 
ferent applications  for  pistol  permits.  I  have  shown  you  one  for 
1939.  I  show  you  one  for  1941,  one  for  1942,  one  for  1948,  and  one  for 
1949.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  simply  con- 
formed copy  and  asking  you  whether  that  will  refresh  your  recollec- 
tion, Mr.  Orman,  as  to  the  years  in  which  you  applied  and  the  years 
in  which  you  did  not  apply  for  pistol  permits,  can  you  tell  me  those 
years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  I  probably  applied  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  independent  recollection  of  when  you 
did  apply  and  when  you  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  what  it  states  here.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  or  rec- 
ord to  go  by. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  in  substance  what  I  am  asking  you.  Without 
those  copies,  could  you  tell  us  in  what  years  you  filed  an  application  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  could  not.  I  have  to  do  the  same  thing  you  did,  go 
to  the  city  hall  and  get  them  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  I  have  those  back  again,  please  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  who  vouched  for  you  in 
your  application  for  a  police  permit  in  1945, 1937, 1938  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  I  remember,  I  would  not  have  too  well  a  recollec- 
tion without  checking  the  applications  themselves,  but  I  would  re- 
member on  several  occasions  McNamara,  I  had  Carlson,  I  had  Clo- 
herty,  I  had  Farley,  and  I  had  some  detectives  from  time  to  time.  I 
just  do  not  know  who  and  how ;  I  have  nothing  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  I  tell  you  that  our  notes  indicate  that  Frank  Farley 
vouched  for  you  on  December  26, 1935 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  believe  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  again  on  January  8,  1937,  and  again  on  December 
21,  1937,  and  again  on  December  14,  1938,  would  that  jibe  with  your 
recollection  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly  not  with  my  recollection,  but  I  believe  it,  if 
you  have  it  there  in  the  record,  and  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  As  you  have  already  seen  in  the  other  copy,  you  were 
vouched  for  in  1939. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.    If  they  state  that  is  so,  then  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  that  Helen  Cloherty  vouched  for  you.  Was 
she  the  woman  employed  by  Frank  Farley  or  was  it  Carlson? 

Mr.  Orman.  Miss  Carlson. 

Mr.  Lane.  Cloherty  was  who? 

Mr.  Orman.  She  worked  for  the  offices,  at  that  time,  of  Brown  & 
McMullen,  who  since  have  separated,  and  now  it  is  just  Mr.  McMullen, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recollect  that  Frank  McNamara  also  vouched 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1939? 
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Mr.  Ormai..  I  do  not  know  what  year,  but  I  know  he  has  on  sev- 

eral  occasions.  n  ^4-fi,of? 

Mr.  Lane.  And  in  1941,  do  you  recollect  that  { 
Mr.  Orman.  If  it  is  there,  it  is  possible. 
Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  it  is  there. 
Mr  Orman.  Yes,  it  is  possible. 

Mr  Lane.  Do  you  recollect  that  J^Ai^^Waldman-- 
Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall.     If  it  is  there,  I  do  not  doubt  it.     He 

may  have  on  some  occasions— 1  year  vouched  for  you 

Mr  Lane.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  you  that  ne  voucueu         j' 

on  January  29, 1941  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  possible.      ^  ^         „ 

Mr  Lane.  Who  is  Julius  Waldman^ 

Mr!  Orman.  He  is  an  attorney  here  m  town 

Mr  Lane.  How  long  had  you  k^nown  Waldman? 

^r-  gr^lt^tr^lSS  that  he  also  vouched  ^f or  you  on 
"^  mTokman.'iIo  not  recall.     If  it  is  there  i^  is  there. 

■  r  ^r^N^  N^  ^TermYyZvTh^nd^ed^^^^^^^  together 

■  Mr  £!^E  Does  it  refTesh  Jour  recollection  that  Dorothy  Carlson 
to^Ws  affidavit,  both  of  thos'e  applications,  one  on  January  14,  1941. 
and  one  in  December  1941  ?         ^„.    .   ^i         -^  •    ^^ 

thfhai?  two  doors  away,  which  is  still  located  there  today 
the  hail,  two  uo"  /'  Dorothy  C.  Berry  vouch  for  you  ? 

Mr   OnH;J  That'  is  ffiss  Carlson,  wh'o  since  had  been  married. 

^'Sr  L^^S  wTsThefeSary  in  Senator  Farley's  office? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir 

Mr  Lane    And  Joseph  Ross,  J  r.  ?  n  u  n^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.     He  is  the  owner  of  the  Yellow  Cab  Co. 
Mr  L\NE.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ^ 
•■•  Mr.  Orman.  Quite  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  Elva  C.  Schweidi  ? 
'*  Mr  Orman.  She  is  the  secretary  to  Mr  Ross. 
Mr  L\NE.  How  long  have  you  known  her  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  About  10, 11,  12  years  a  little  longer. 
Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  George  A.  Frye^ 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  in  the  detective  bureau. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  the  city  police  forced 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  L^ne.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  vouch  for  you  m  1939  < 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so.  ,  ,  -r^-   •      ■   i 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Oswald  Divmnie? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  -.iQqq? 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  those  men  vouch  for  you  m  IJ^y  . 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Charles  M.  Virtue?  Have  you  known  him  for  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Quite  a  few  years. 

Mr,  Lane.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Ten,  twelve,  thirteen. 

Mr.  Lane.  Now,  in  1948  and  again  in  1949  did  James  H.  Farley 
vouch  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  James  H.  Farley? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  in  the  detective  bureau.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Senator  Farley. 

Mr.  Lane.  Relative  to  James  H.  Farley,  who  vouched  for  you  in 
1948  and  is  the  brother  of  Senator  Farley,  you  said  he  was  on  the 
police  force  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  a  responsible  position  on  the  police  force? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  he  was  acting  captain  of  the  detective  bureau. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  that  mean  he  was  the  head  of  the  plainclothesmen 
on  the  force  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  was  one  of  the  captains.     I  do  not  know.     They 

had  four  or  five  or  six  of  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  they  have  more  than  one  captain  of  detectives « 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.     He  was 

only  one,  m  an  acting  capacity,  for  several  years,  i  j ,; ri  //"    -5  y 

Mr  Lane.  He  was  one  of  the  ranking  officers  in  the' police  depart- 
ment «  ^  i 

Mr.  Orman.  One  of  them,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  in  1948  did  Tod  Kerstetter  also  signify  that  he 
had  investigated  the  statements  and  found  them  to  be  true« 

Mr.  Orman.  Are  you  asking  me,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.    ■■  end  sd  ^.-iiuii 

Mr.  Orman.  If  he  signed  it,  he  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  a  recollection  that  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  what  year  he  did,  but  he  did  on  one  or 
*^o  occasions  ^j  ,,,,^,yV   vr.  u.j  ^:  -.^' 

Mr.  Lane.  If  it  indicates  that  was  in  December  1948  on  vour  codv 
you  beheve  that  would  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  his  position  on  the  force  at  that  time « 
Mr.  Orman.  He  was  assistant  director  of  public  safety,  which 
he  presently  holds.  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  superior  to  him  on  the  police  force « 
Mr.  Orman.  Director  Cuthbert. 
Mr.  Lane.  He  is  the  only  one  superior  in  rank  to  him  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  often,  Mr.  Orman,  do  you  see  men  like  this  Capt. 
Ker^etteJ?  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Safety  Meredith  T. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  sometimes  may  see  them  around  the  town  a  few 
times  a  week,  and  then  again  I  may  not  see  them  in  months.  I  have 
a  public  bar  and  sometimes  Kerstetter  may  come  in  there.  I  do  not 
know  if  Jim  Farley  has  ever  been  in  there.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
have  been  there  since  1945. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  the  late  Norda  Kunlile  ?        ;  I  ',iM 
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Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember  him.  '  I  did  not  know  him  too 
well.    He  has  been  dead  for  many  years.  -d  ^     •      Afio^H,^ 

Mr.  Lane.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Kepublican  Party  m  Atlantic 
County,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  a  long  way  back. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  your  time  ?  ,  .   ,    -r  j  i.u 

Mr   Orman.  I  think  it  was.    I  do  not  think  I  was  around  then. 

Mr!  Lane.  Who  was  the  head  of.  the  Kepublican  organization  in 
Atlantic  County  in  the  early  thirties? 

Mr.  Orman.  Enoch  L.  Johnson.  ,      „  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  Lane.  Otherwise  known  as  "Nockey    Johnson? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fairly  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  do  favors  for  you  ?  ,     ,  ,  .      ^      ,     *  ^^^ 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  asked  him  to  do  favors 

for  me.  -l  •     o 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  do  favors  for  him  i  aa-^^t  ^  ^A 

Mr  Orman.  I  do  not  think  I  had  reason  to,  but  I  would  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Lane.  Why?  .  •     ^    ^     • 

Mr.  Orman.  Because  he  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  has  he  ever  done  for  you,  Mr.  Orman? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing.  ,  .    ,  .      ,  ,  .    ,  , 

Mr  Lane.  How  has  he  shown  his  friendship  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  known  him  for  a  good  many  years  around 

here. 

Mr.  Lane.  Socially? 

Mr.  Orman.  On  occasions,  not  too  often. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can't  you  state  anything  he  has  done  for  you? 

Mr  Orman.  No.    I  do  not  think  he  has  done  anything  for  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  it  that  made  you  indicate  you  would  do  favors 

^Mr!  Orman.  There  is  nothing  that  motivates  that.    I  have  a  feeling 

for  the  man,  and  out  of  respect  I  would  do  anything  I  could  for  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  respect  for  him  i 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  like  the  man  generally.     I  do  not  know  how  to 

describe  it  generally.     I  do  not  know  that  I  have  to  have  a  specifac 

reason.    I  do  not  know  what  he  would  ask  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  know,  either.  i  j  u^i^ 

Mr.  Orman.  If  it  was  within  my  realm  of  possibility,  I  would  help 

him  and  do  anything  I  could  for  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  I  would  put  it  that  way.  1  do  not 
know  why  I  would  have  to  be  loyal  to  him. 

Mr  Lane.  He  is  a  great  deal  older  than  you  are. 

Mr.  Orman.  Much  older.    He  has  gone  into  his  seventies. 

Mr.  Lane.  Aren't  you  actually  in  the  category  of  a  protege  of  his? 

Mr  Orman.  Not  nearly.  I  am  a  Republican.  I  am  a  little  active 
in  Republican  politics  here.     I  have  been  for  a  good  many  years. 

MrfLANE.  Have  you  done  favors  for  "Nockey"  Johnson  < 

Mr.  Orman.  I  haven't  any  reason  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  the  vote  out  for  him? 
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Mr.  Orman.  I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  collect  campaign  funds  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  do  that  for  anybody  else  in  the  Republican 
Party  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  what  have  you  done  politically?  ^,-ji{ } 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  the  general  routine  of  things  to  help  an  organiza- 
tion, through  friendship  and  votes,  and  getting  them  to  go  along, 
friends  I  know.  r    .jv:.  t  ^<rr 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  routine  ?  ' 

Mr.  Orman.  Try  to  help  where  I  can  be  of  help. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  vou  belong  to  any  of  the  ward  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  belong  to  the  Fourth  Ward  Republican  Club. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  belonged  to  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  too  many  years. 
Maybe  7,  8,  9  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  belong  to  any  club  at  that  time  that  "Nockey" 
Johnson  was  the  head  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  county  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  political  favors  did  you  do  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  do  anything  for  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Senator  Farley  a  protege  of  his  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  how  you  want  to  term  it.  I  think  he 
was  greatly  responsible  at  the  time  for  Farley  getting  into  politics 
and  running  as  an  assemblyman  from  this  district. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  do  anything  to  assist  Farley  when  he  ran  for 
assembly  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  In  my  little  way. 
Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  do  in  your  little  way  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  I  tried  to  help  him  get  votes  wherever  I  possibly 
could. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  had  been  asking  you  for  your  means  of  livelihood  and 
I  think  we  were  lown  to  about  1939  when  we  went  off  on  this  tangent 
of  the  police  permits. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  After  the  Bankers  Tavern  was  liquidated  and  the  radio 
stores  were  liquidated,  what  did  you  do  to  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  right  about  then. 
But  I  think  from  1941  on,  between  going  to  work  for  the  Yellow  Cab 
Co.  and  a  few  other  companies,  I  managed  to  make  a  living  and 
accumulated  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  refresh  your  recollection,  we  are  talking  about  the 
time  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  Does  that  assist  you  in  placing  events 
at  that  time?  In  1939  and  1940?  Can  you,  by  associating  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  what  you  were  doing  yourself,  tell  us  more 
accurately  what  business  interests  you  had? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  right  around  then.  I  think 
it  was  right  around  1941  that  I  can  pin  myself  down,  or  1940,  with 
the  Yellow  Cab  Co.,  as  public  relations  for  them,  which  I  held  for 
about  8  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let's  see  about  Yellow  Cab  Co.    Is  Yellow  Cab  Co.  a 
corporation  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  a  closely -held  corporation? 

Mr.  Obman.  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  own  stock.    I  was  not  a  part 
owner.    I  was  just  on  a  salary  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  are  the  principal  owners? 

Mr.  Orman.  Joseph  Ross. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  same  Joseph  Ross  who  vouched  for  you  here? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  ,    .  ,  o 

Mr.  Lane.  And  whose  secretary  vouched  tor  you? 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes;  that  is  right.  ,,     r^  j^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  record  that  you  kept,  Mr.  Orman,  of  your 
income  for  the  years  as  far  back  as  1940  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  had  some  records.    I  do  not  know  whether  1  still 

have  them.  ,  •  ^  j.       „ 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  any  accountant  make  up  your  nicome-tax  returns 

as  far  back  as  1940  ?  ,       -,-        w        ^  xi  j         u^ 

Mr  Orman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  used  to  get  them  made  up  by 
an  accountant  or  used  to  walk  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
had  it  made  up  there.  Since  1945  I  have  had  my  accountant  do  it. 
I  have  given  him  the  figures  and  he  inserts  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlioishe?  . 

Mr  Orman.  O.  J.  Silverman.  But  he  doesn't  have  books  pertain- 
ing  to  my  personal  income.  He  represents  me  m  the  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel  Co.,  which  was  a  corporation  until  about  4  months  ago  when 
I  purchased  it,  and  I  am  sole  owner  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1945,  was  that  the  first  time  you  had  a  public  account- 
ant make  up  your  tax  blank  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Prior  to  1945,  did  you  always  make  up  your  own 

returns  * 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
had  them  make  it  up,  if  I  remember  right.  ,,       ^     i 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  obtain  some  records  that  would  refresh  your 
recollection  as  to  when  you  first  worked  for  Yellow  Cab  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  was  8  or  9  years  ago,  from  then  up  to  about  2  years 


ago. 


Mr  Lane.  That  would  make  it  about  1943,  wouldn't  it? 
Mr   Orman.  Let's  say  1943,  either  in  1942  or  1943.    I  went  into 
the  Army  in  1943  and  I  was  on  their  payroll  before  I  went  into  the 

Army. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  did  you  go  into  the  Army  i 

Mr.  Orman.  1943. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  time  of  1943  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  February  of  1943. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  do  you  think  now  you  had  been  on  the  payroll 
of  Yellow  Cab  Co.  prior  to  February  1943  ? 
^' Mr.  Orman.  A  year  or  two.  rr.L-^1'        u 

Mr.  Lane.  A  year  or  two  would  bring  it  back  to  1941.    Ihat  would 
mean  you  had  been  associated  with  Yellow  Cab  Co.  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  said  I  was  associated  with  them  7  or  8  or  9  years,  up 
until  2  years  ago ;  I  haven't  been  on  their  payroll  for  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  believe  you  were  first  associated  with  them  in  1941  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  were  you  doing  in  1940  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall,  really.  ;     -m  i   .  v- 1  nsit  7  .- 1^ 
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Mr.  Lane.  You  were  occupying  your  time  some  way  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  certainly  was.  I  always  must  have  hustled  to  make 
a  living.   I  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  you  had  to  hustle  to  make  a  living,  where 
were  you  living  in  1940  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  a  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.    I  think  I  was  living  at  2626  Pacific. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  furnished  rooms  there  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Living  there  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes ;  with  some  friends  of  mine.  They  had  the  prop- 
erty. They  had  their  home  there.  I  may  have  been  living  at  37  South 
Iowa,  which  was  the  Biarritz  Apartments. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  your  endeavor  to  make  a  living,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  did  anything  I  could  to  make  a  living,  within  reason. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  any  book  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.     I  bet.    I  am  a  pretty  good  bettor  when  I  bet. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  in  the  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  place  your  bets  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  When  I  bet,  I  bet  with  various  individuals.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  were  or  where  they  are.  Mostly  at  the  track  in  the 
last  number  of  years. 

Mr,  Lane.  Is  it  on  horses  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  track? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  bet  at  the  Atlantic  City  track  or  the  Camden  track. 

Mr.  Lane.  Ever  bet  off  the  track? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  have  on  a  couple  of  occasions. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  last  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  I  do  not  remember.    I  do  not  know  whom. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  know  anybody  with  whom  you  habitually 
placed  bets  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  did  it  only  occasionally. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  thought  you  indicated  that  in  hustling  for  a  living 
one  of  the  things  you  did  was  to  gamble  successfully. 

Mr.  Orman.  When  I  gamble,  I  gamble  pretty  well.  That  was  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  gambling  pretty  well,  did  you  use  one  bookie  more 
than  another? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  used  various  bookies,    I  just  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Lane,  Do  you  use  various  bookies  today? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  play.  I  do  not  think  I  did  any  gambling  since 
I  left  Las  Vegas  last  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  drive  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Lane.   How  long  have  you  driven  a  Cadillac  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Since  1942.  .,,,^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  the  first  car  you  ever  owned  ?  .iM 

Mr.  Orman,  No  ;  I  owned  a  lot  of  cars  prior  to  that,    i  .avfAwt  .iM 

Mr.  Lane.  AVhat  kind  of  car  did  you  own  in  1940  ?  <;k{ 
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Mr  Orman,  I  may  have  had  a  Buick. 

Mr  Lane.   Do  you  make  it  a  practice  to  buy  anew  car  every  year  ^ 
Mr  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not  make  a  practice  to  buy  it.    If  1  get  a  good 
deal,  where  it  hardly  costs  me  anything,  I  will,  and  i  do. 
Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  income  m  IdW  i 
Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember, 
Mr.  Lane.  Approximately  ?  t-  -,        ^ , 

Mr  Orman.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say.   1  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Lane.  You  must  have  some  idea  if  you  were  driving  a  Buick 

^  Mm  Orman.  I  would  have  to  try  to  refresh  my  memory  by  seeing  if  I 

could  find  any  of  my  records.  •     -.n^n 

Mr  Lane.  Name  me  one  source  of  income  in  iy4U. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  what  I  made  m  1940. 

Mr.  Lane.  Name  me  one  enterprise  that  you  were  m  m  1940. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  recall  none  at  all  i 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly.  .     -^     ^        ^^  o 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  do  after  the  Bankers  Tavern  i 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  don't  recall.    I  do  not  remember  because  1  did 
not  have  any  stable  business  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  did  something,  Mr.  Orman. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  done  something.    I  do  not  know  what  it 

^  Mr.  Lane.  You  did  not  have  substantial  cash,  from  what  you  just 

said.  , 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  cash. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  stated  that  the  import  business  was  unsuccessful 
You  have  stated  the  tavern  was  unsuccessful.    You  have  stated  tnat 
the  radio  store  was  unsuccessful.    You  have  stated  that  you  never  had 
any  substantial  turn-over  in  jewelry.    What  other  source  of  income 

'^'m^^'ormIn.  I  do  not  recall.   I  may  be  able  to  help  you  expedite  this. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  wish  you  would.  f     t  t^ott^ 

Mr  Orman.  If  you  tell  me  what  you  are  trying  to  drive  at.  1  have 
had  a  fairly  good  income  for  the  last  9  or  10  years.  I  think  I  can  show 
since  1940  or  1941  what  I  have  had. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  accumulated  quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  bank  in  1940? 

Mr  Orman.  I  think  I  banked  in  what  is  now  the  Boardwalk  JNa- 
tionai  Bank,  at  Arkansas  Avenue.  I  do  not  know  what  ^^nt  through 
the  bank.    I  know  what  I  have  been  paying  taxes  on  since  1940  or  1941. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  how  many  banks  did  you  have  an  account? 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  the  one.  •    ^,    .  u     i  « 

Mr  Lane.  Did  you  have  a  safe  deposit  box  m  that  bank « 
Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so.    I  think  I  still  have  it  there. 
Mr.  Lane.  Still  in  the  same  bank  ?  ,      i       u       ^i.       ^«„^^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  I  moved  it  from  that  bank  when  they  opened 
their  branch  in  Margate. 
Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  last  year.  •  x  •     *i,„f  UoT^t 

Mr.  Lane.  From  1940  to  1950  you  had  an  account  in  that  bank 

here? 
Mr.  Orman.  Here. 
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Mr.  Lane.  And  the  safe  deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Here.  It  is  the  same  bank.  They  opened  another 
branch. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  what  your  average  balance  was? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  maintain  a  checking  account? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  keep  cash  in  the  box  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sometimes  I  kept  cash  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  too  much. 

Mr.  Lane.  $2,000? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  more.  I  do  not  recall.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
how  much.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Give  us  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  you  kept  there. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  money  in  the  safe 
deposit  box? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  special  reason,  other  than  that  I  did  not  want  it  in 
a  checking  account  when  I  had  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  had  some  reason  for  preferring  your  money  in  cash 
in  the  box  rather  than  keeping  it  in  your  checking  account  where  you 
could  draw  it  out  on  a  check  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  special  reason. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  some  reason  that  made  it  seem  preferable  to 
you  to  go  to  the  bank  and  put  the  money  in  the  box,  and  go  to  the  bank 
and  physically  take  the  money  out  of  the  box  rather  than  keep  it  in  a 
general  checking  account? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  kept  several  thousand  dollars  as  a  balance  in  my 
checking  account.    I  thought  that  was  enough. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  several  thousand  dollars.  I  asked  you  about 
your  average  balance.  Would  you  now  be  able  to  state  what  the  aver- 
age balance  was  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  $2,000,  $3,000,  $4,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  your  net  worth  today  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Lane.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  it  represented  by,  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  it  is  represented  by  my  hotel  interest. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  your  hotel  interest  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  I  sell  the  hotel  at  what  I  am  negotiating  to  sell  it 
for,  or  what  I  entered  into  a  formal  agreement  to  sell  it  for,  on  which 
I  will  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  next  month,  I  will  have  quite 
an  interest  if  the  sale  goes  through. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  contracted  to  sell  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  a  contemplated  deal  with  an  old-age  home 
group  where  I  may  sell  it  to  them,  between  now  and  October  1  of  1951, 
this  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  that  mean  they  have  taken  an  option  on  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  $5,000  option. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  take  it  at  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  At  $160,000.  , .  jiV, 
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Mr.  Lane.  Good  until  October  1, 1951?.  ''  ^'" ^     ''^'''^  ''^^ 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right.  "^'     "   ,"      ,, 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  mortgage  on  that  hotel  i 
Mr.  Orman.  $50,000  mortgage.  ,,,  -,  ^  nnn 

Mr.  Lane.  So  the  equity  of  your  own  would  be  5j)llU,UUU. 
Mr.  Orman.  If  I  get  that,  but  I  owe  some  other  money  besides  that 
I  owe  some  thirty-thousand-odd  dollars  besides  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  a  second  mortgage?  -,     .      ^  cci  a  r^nr* 

Mr.  Orman.  A  note  which  represents  $27,500  and  about  $10,000 
in  other  bills.    If  I  sell  the  hotel,  I  don't  think _ 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  a  debt  you  incurred  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir.  „    ^       ,         ,  .<> 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  owe  that  money  ?    To  whom  do  you  owe  itf 

Mr.  Orman.  To  Harry  Schwartz,  $27,500. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Harry  Schwartz? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  was  one  of  the  original  partners  m  the  hotel  i    He 
had  a  third  interest. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  you  and  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  other  individual  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sid  Hartfield. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  he?  •     *  .i     ^-    n-4^ 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  a  man  in  the  restaurant  business  m  Atlantic  Oity. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  good  many  years.  ^      .^^     ^^r^^^   • 

Mr.  Lane.  What  business  has  he  been  m  here  m  Atlantic  Uity? 

Mr.  Orman.  Kestaurant  business. 
~    Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  bought  out  Hartfield's  interest? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  bought  both  their  interests. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  you  haven't  paid  for  Schwartz's  interest? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  haven't  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  paid  Hartfield  out?  n  ,    .  d.«  aaa 

Mr.  Orman.  I  repaid  it  off  when  I  refinanced  all  but  $5,0UU. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  owe  him  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right.  ^  ^  „„^      ^rrr-.i    .-u 

Mr   Lane.  With  the  $27,000,  you  owe  about  $43,000.     With  the 
$50,000  mortgage,  you  owe  about  $90,000.    So  your  equity  would  be 

$70,000.  ,  ,  .        T      -n  1, 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.    If  it  goes  through  on  that  price,  I  will  have 

to  pay  about  $15,000  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Lane.  As  a  long-term  capital  gam? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said  that  that  was  a  corporation  until  recently. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  corporation  has  been  dissolved? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  are  now  the  sole  owner  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation 

since  March.  ,    ,      ,•     •  i  ^-         ^  ^.i. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  liquidation  nf  the  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Orman.  So  I  wouldn't  pay  two  taxes. 
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^  ?i^-  L^^-  ^hen  was  that  hotel  bought  by  the  corporation «    '" 
Mr.  Orman.  In  May  of  1945.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  money  did  you  put  up  at  that' time?  ^  -'^^^^ 
Mr.  Okman.  $27,500.  r"        ^  •     '  '   -rf 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  money  did  the  other  two  put  up  ?    The  same 
amount?  ^  mnmon  ynr-iU     ^ 

■  Mr.  Orman.  $27,500  each.  '      '     '      7.-k,'U  .v.K.Avi  .iM 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  acquire  $27,500  ?  ^  ^  '  "'  • 

Mr.  Orman.  I  had  that  from  the  accumulation  of  money  that  I 
saved  out  ot  my  earnings  for  the  previous  years.      '-'^^^  ..v/.r] 
•:  Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  save  anything  while  you  were  in  the  Army? 
Mr.  Orman.   i  es,  sir.  ' 

^    Mr.  Lane    What  were  your  sources  of  income  while  you  were 
m  the  Army  ?  *' 

Mr.  Orman    I  represented  Yellow  Cab.    It  is  all  in  my  income  tax. 

Mr.  Lane.  While  you  were  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  was  still  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  did  you  do  f  or  them  ?  iM 

Mr.  Orman.  Public  relations  work,  when  I  could.  "'^  ' 

•    ^^'  P^^^-«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^*  ^o^^^^  you  do  any  work  while  you  were 
m  the  Army  ?  ^  j 

Mr.  Orman.  men  I  came  home,  whatever  I  did,  they  carried  me 
on  the  same  as  they  did  previous  to  my  going  in  the  Army  and  up 
until  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  were  you  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fort  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  whole  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  else  were  you  ?  ix:  oh 

Mr.  Orman.  Baltimore  and  then  back  here  in  Jersey  again    "^^^ 

here?'     ^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  *^^"'  ^^*^'  ^  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^  fi%  miles  froni 
Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  so.                                                  ^  I  -iM 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  back  here  week  ends  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  As  often  as  I  had  a  pass,  I  did. 
Mr.  Lane.  And  was  that  frequently  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  As  frequently  as  anyone  else. 
Mr.  Lane.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  you  were  able 

^1,      V-     '^'^^-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^  I  ^ad  a  pass,  which  might  have  been 
three  times  a  month. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  did  come  back  here  three  times  a  month,  what 
did  vou  do  for  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Nothing,  if  there  was  nothing  to  do 
Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  anything  to  do  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  On  occasions. 
Mr.  Lane.  What? 

Mr.  Orman.  Try  to  get  them  an  account. 
Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  account  ? 

Mr.  Orman   Restaurant  account  or  hotel  account,  for  cab  stand. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  them  any  accounts  ?  -  -^  -  >• 

Mr. Orman.   I  got  them  some  from  time  to  time/' ^^  •    ~' 
Mr.  Lane.  During  the  war? 

Mr.  Orman.  There  wasn't  many  to  get  during  the  war.  "i  ^*"^  '^"^■ 
Mr.  Lane.  There  were  no  accounts  to  get  during  the  war  ? 
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Mr.  Ormax.  They  couldn't  supply  them  very  well.    They  got  along 
with  what  they  went  with. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  have  cabs  in  service  during  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  few.    They  were  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Lane.    Like  what? 

Mr.  Orman.  Thirty  against  seventy. 

Mr.  Lane.  Most  of  the  hotels  during  the  war  were  occupied  by 
troops? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  there  any  resort  hotels  open  during  the  war  here  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  lot  of  smaller  ones  were  open.  A  few  were  opened. 
There  wasn't  too  much  to  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  did  you  get  paid  by  Yellow  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Five  thousand  a  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  today  tell  us  anything  that  you  did  for  the 
Yellow  Cab  Co.  that  returned  something  of  benefit  to  the  Yellow  Cab 
Co.  for  that  $5,000? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sure,  I  got  them 

Mr.  Lane.  While  you  were  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  exactly  whije  I  was  in  the  Army.  What  I  did 
prior  and  afterward.  I  didn't  have  too  much  to  do  while  I  was  in 
the  Army.     They  didn't  take  me  off  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  kept  you  on  the  payroll  as  a  courtesy  while  you 
were  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  a  fact? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  received  my  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  were  in  a  position  where  you  couldn't 
do  anything  for  them? 

Mr.  Orman.  There  may  not  have  been  too  much  to  do.     I  would 
have  done  it  if  there  was  something  to  do.     You  are  going  to  pin  me 
down,  did  I  specifically  do  anything? 
Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember.  I  may  have  done  somethmg  foe 
them  during  the  33  to  34  months,  if  you  want  it  that  way,  while  I 
was  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  got  my  money  and  I  performed  some  services  for 

them. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  you  did  not  today  recollect  any  service  you  per- 
formed for  them. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  service  did  you  perform  for  them  in  1941? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  got  them  various  accounts.  I  got  them  different 
cafes,  different  hotels,  where  I  knew  they  were  looking  for  somebody 

f^ls(^  S   S6rVlC6S. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  was  February  1942  that  you  went  into  the  Army  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  1943.  ^  ,    ,  ,       ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  It  was  sometime  in  1941  that  you  first  worked  for  the 

Yellow  Cab  Co.? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  it  was  1941 ;  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  remember  any  accounts  you  got  between  that 
date  and  February  1943  for  them? 
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Mr.  Orman  Yes;  I  got  them  the  600  Club,  the  Babette  Chib,  and 
quite  a  few  clubs  around  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  Name  me  some  other  clubs,  Mr.  Orman. 

Mr.  Orman.  Nomad  Club,  International  Club.  Different  hotels. 
A  couple  of  little  hotels. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  those  all  the  clubs  you  got  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  There  may  have  been  some  others. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  that  mean  they  had  an  exclusive  right? 

Mr.  Orman.  To  put  their  stands  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Cab  stands? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.    They  had  cab  stands  there. 

Mr  Lane.  How  many  comparable  cab  companies  are  there  in  the 
city  nere? 

vil^"^  n""  K^'^'^J  ^"^  "^""i  ^T  \^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^y  comparable  to  the 

Mr.  Lane.  At  the  500  Club,  who  owns  that « 

Mr.  Orman.  Who  owns  the  500  Club? 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owned  it  at  that  time,  in  1941  or  1942  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  Phil  Barr.   He  is  since  deceased. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  you  get  them  an  account  with  the  500  Club? 
ew 'w''*'^'';  ^?^  these  various  people  and  I  asked  them  as  a 
special  favor  to  me  because  I  was  working  for  them  wouldn't  they 
Jet  them  have  a  cab  stand  there  and  use  their  cabs  exclusivel v 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  at  the  International  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Same  way. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owned  the  International? 

Mr.  Orman    I  think  it  may  have  been  Kravitz  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owned  Babette's? 

Mr.  Orman.  Dan  Stebbins. 

at  BabettS?  ^""^  '^  ''''  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^'^  *^^^  ^''''  ^""^  *^^  ^^^""^  ^""^  ^^^"^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  one  of  the  other  clubs  that  you  named « 
time'"'  ""•  ^^^  Nomad.     I  do  not  recall  who  owned  it  at  that 

wi^^th';rana^z:s?    '''''  '^' ''  ^^^"^^  ^^"  -^^^  ^^--^d 

Mr.  Orman.  Because  I  was  friendly  with  them 
tha"  you  We'^entireV^  '""  "'  ^""^  ''™"^^"P  "*  "'^  ^'"''s 

Th^ris*^?U  c",";""  *'"■"  """'  '"'  '°^  "  '°°^  "^"^  ^^^"- 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  patronize  them  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Once  in  a  while ;  not  too  often. 

wWle?^"^^^'  "^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  patronize  them  once  in  a 
Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  do  any  favors  for  them  ^ 
Mr.  Orman.  No ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Lane.  Why  are  they  doing  favors  for  you,  Mr.  Orman? 
Mr.  Orman.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  must  have  some  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Orman.  That  I  cannot  say. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  pay  them  anything -for  the  account? 

Mr.  Okman.  I  tliink  in  some  cases  they  used  to  pay  some  of  them. 
I  do  not  think  they  paid  all  the  clubs.     They  paid  most  of  the  hotels. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yellow  Cabs  did? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  hotel  accounts  did  you  get  for  Yellow  Cab^ 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall.     I  talked  to  several  people  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  haven't  gotten  any  ac- 
counts for  them  in  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  haven't  been  with  them  for  2  years.  .     ' 

Mr.  Lane.  Take  yourself  back  to  1949.  That  is  only  2  years  ago. 
Did  you  get  any  accounts  for  them  between  1945  and  1949  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  got  some.     I  do  not  know  which  ones  they  were. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Yellow  Cab  still  owned  by  the  same  group? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is.  ,         i     ,      •      •      a 

Mr.  Lane.  And  is  it  the  group  that  has  had  it  smce  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Orman.  Since  the  beginning  of  my  working  for  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  included  Joseph  Ross  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  AVlio  else  ?  -r    i         i.  i  * 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  he  is  the  principal  one.    I  do  not  know  ot 

anyone  else. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  the  principal  officer  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  /^  u  /^    q 

Mr  Lane.  Is  he  the  only  contact  you  had  m  the  Yellow  Cab  ^o.  i 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.     Seashore  Cab  Co.,  I  think  it  is  called,  or 

Shore  Cab  Co.,  corporation.  ^       .-       <:      v  n 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  anyone  else  perform  the  same  function  tor  Yellow 

Cab  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  ,  •      i  i     i 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  named  a  list  of  clubs  that  you  retained  back 

in  1941  and  1942  and  you  said  there  were  several  hotels.    Wliat  hotels 

were  there  ?  ,       «.,       i      t  i  t        i 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall  the  hotels  offhand.    I  know  I  spoke 

to  a  few  of  them.  .^.k  ^     ir.An     t^a 

Mr.  Lane.  Come  nearer  to  date.     Take  from  1945  to  1949.    Did 

you  get  any  clubs  for  them  during  that  period? 
Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  any  hotels  for  them  i  ,     ,  , 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  spoke  to  somebody  in  the  Ambassador  one 

time  for  them.  •     .i     i    i.  i  c  iJ9 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  any  accounts  for  them  m  the  hotel  tield « 
Mr*.  Orman.  I  think  the  Ambassador  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  got  the  Ambassador  tor 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  exactly.    I  think  I  spoke  to  Tousley 

at  one  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  is  he? 

Mr.  Orman.  Manager,  at  one  time,  ^      -,  o 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they,  in  fact,  get  the  Ambassador  as  a  stand? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  they  still  have  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  get  it  through  your  efforts? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  maybe  they  did.  ^      ,      .     ,  o 

Mr.  Lane.  You  think  maybe  you  talked  to  Tousley  ]ust  once  i 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 
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,  Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  any  restaurant  accounts  for  them  from  1945 
to  1949? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  may  have  gotten  Stanley  Restaurant  and 
others.     I  do  not  know  which  ones  they  were.     They  do  not  have  too 
many  cab  stands.     They  would  call  when  they  needed  a  cab. 
.  Mr.  Lane.  Who  owns  the  Stanley  Restaurant  ?  nO  aM 

Mr.  Okman.  Now?     A  man  by  the  name  of  Fred  Hartfielii  owned 
it  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Lane.  Hartfield  went  in  with  you  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  ? 
I  meant  to  ask  you  originally,  Mr.  Orman :  Do  you  appear  before 
the  committee  under  subpena ?  •,-,>!'  .; 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do,  sir.  ,  /r     ,        .  i     ?r 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  the  subpena  ? 

^•.  Orman.  Yes   sure.  ,  j^,,.^  .,,y.|  ,^^,,,^0  /jM 

( 1  he  witness  produced  the  subpena.)  ^^.^Y    axAk.1  /iM 

Mr.  Lane.  May  I  have  the  subpena  marked  ?    .-,    .^V   "-  \-*  r^-.  V?P 

0  Senator  Hunt.  The  subpena  will  be  marked  "Exhibit  L."    It  is  the 

subpena  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

on  Herman  Orman  on  Friday,  July  6. 

(The  subpena  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  L"  and  is  on, file 
with  the  special  committee.)  "     Vfrf! 

Mr.  Lane.  This  subpena  is  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  Mr.  Orman, 
which  calls  for  the  production  of  all  your  records,  papers,  statements, 
and  documents  concerning  business,  employment,  and  financial  trans- 
actions, and  a  copy  of  your  income-tax  return,  for  the  years  1947, 
1948,  1949,  and  1950.  Have  you  brought  those  with  you? 
Mr.  Orman.  I  brought  my  income-tax  returns. 
Mr.  Lane.  For  those  years?  .>  .  i     > ,,  fj.,; 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  i>i 'to  i  tM 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  them  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 
T  (The  afore-mentioned  tax  returns  were  produced  by  the  witness.) 
Mr.  Lane.  May  I  have  those  marked?  Dp,^  iy^^\ 

Senator  Hunt.  For  the  record,  we  have  received  income-tax  re- 
turns of  Herman  Orman  for  the  years  1950,  1949,  1948,  1947.  They 
will  be  received  in  the  record  and  designated  as  exhibit  M.' 

(The  afore-mentioned  tax  returns  were  marked  "Exhibit  M"  and 
are  on  file  with  the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Orman,  that  the  informa- 
tion appearing  on  those  returns  was  given  by  you  to  the  public  ac- 
countant who  made  up  the  returns.     Is  that  true?     You  gave  him 
the  figures  and  he  filed  the  return?     He  filled  in  the  items? 
Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  records  in  which  you 
kept  the  account  of  those  items  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.    I  mislaid  them.    There  is  not  much  to  keep.    I 
can  explain  them.     Ask  me  what  you  want  to  know. 
_    Mr.  Lane.  Take  the  year  1950.     Do  you  have  records  of  your 
income  in  1950? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  it  will  state  on  there  what  my  income  was. 
Mr.  Lane.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  appears  on 'the  exhibit,  but  I 
ani  asking  you  whether  you  have  at  your  office  or  at  your  home  rec- 
ords indicating  all  business  transactions  that  you  had  in  1950. 
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Mr.  Orman.  No;  I  do  not  have  them.    I  do  not  know  what  I  did 

with  them.  ,     ^r     i-.  t 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  keep  any  records,  Mr.  Urman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  sort  of  keep  a  little  diary  of  what  I  take  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  made  it  a  practice  to  keep  a  diary! 

Mr]  Orman.  I  mean  a  book.  When  I  get  anything  in,  I  record  it. 
I  used  to  keep  it  on  one  of  those  yellow  pieces  of  paper,  and  I  mislaid 
it  after  I  filed  my  income  return. 

Mr.  Lane.  Now  you  keep  it  in  a  book  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Since  1951. 

Mr.  Lane.  Beginning  in  January  1951. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  produce  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  For  1951? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sure.  , 

Mr.  Lane.  We  won't  finish  with  you  tonight.  Will  you  produce 
that  book  tomorrow  morning 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sure.  ^     ■>     ^    ± 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  direct  the  witness  to  produce  the  book  tor 
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-  Senator  Hunt.  The  acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  directs 
the  witness,  Mr.  Orman,  to  produce  his  book  containing  the  records 
of  his  business  transactions  for  the  year  1951. 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  any  records  for  the  year  1950  relating  to  your 
business  transactions? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  only  what  is  on  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  any  of  the  underlying  records? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  keep  any  records? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  had  something.    I  mislaid  it.    I  do  not  know  what 

I  did  with  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  see  it  last? 

Mr.  Orman.  At  the  end  of  1950  was  the  last  time  I  remember  see- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  what  form  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  On  a  tablet  like  that,  the  yellow  legal  paper. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  a  record  which  you  made  up  yourself? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  I  went  along  from  January  1  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  I  could  get  my  figures  straight.  ,  -,  x  . 

Mr.  Lane.  We  will  go  into  that  further  at  a  later  date.  1  want 
to  ask  you  now,  first,  about  your  acquaintances,  people  in  public  office  in 
this  county.  You  are  well  acquainted,  aren't  you,  with  Frank  S. 
Farley? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Socially  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Pretty  well ;  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  close  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  say  so.  •      i  •     o 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  None. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  paid  him  any  money? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  ever  paid  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never. 

Mr.    Lane.  Are   you    acquainted   with    County    Solicitor   Albert 
Shahadi  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  also  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  good  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  he  been  a  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  12,  13,  14,  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  first  knew  him,  what  was  his  occupation? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  he  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  a  practicing  lawyer  when  you  first  knew  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Ever  represent  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  do  any  favors  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  what  you  would  consider  a  favor  in  a  political 
sense  when  he  ran  for  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  do  for  him  then  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Tried  to  help  get  him  the  votes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never  had  any  reason  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir ;  never  had  any  reason  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  you  had  any  reason  to. 
I  am  asking  you  whether  you  did. 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Lane.  Did  he  ever  pay  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  County  Prosecutor  Louie  P.  Scott? 

Mr.  Orman.  Casually. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  t  or  8  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  his  assistants,  David  Brone  and  Emery 
Keiss? 

Mr.  Orman.  Casually. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  them  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Ten,  twelve,  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Sheriff  Gerard  Gormley  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  10  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Ever  done  any  favors  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  around  election. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  ever  done  any  favors  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  the  two  sitting  county  judges,  Leonard 
and  Naami  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  Leonard  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Quite  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Well?  ,,    ^  . 

Mr.  Orman.  Pretty  well ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  As  well  as  you  have  known  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  as  well  as  I  have  known  Farley.     _  -,     r  j 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  how  long  you  have  known  Naami  ?     S  udge 

Naami?  •  •       i 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  when  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  ago  was  that?  J^,_i^ 

Mr.  Orman.  I  guess  I  have  known  him  10  years,  somewhere  around 

there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  District  Judge  Kichard  Mischlich? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  ,.»;'„''■ 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  When  he  first  ran  for  assembly. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  it  may  have  been  1945  or  1946. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  James  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  have  you  known  him  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Quite  a  long  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Twenty  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  1  do  not  think  that  long. 

Mr.  Lane.  Fifteen  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  that  long,  maybe  longer. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  the  clerk  to  the  board  of  freeholders. 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  done  him  any  political  favors  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  financial  favors? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  .  . 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  ever  had  an  interest  with  you  in  any  enterprise  ( 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Ever  received  any  money  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Or  paid  any  money  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Probation  Officer  Vincent  J.  Lane  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  Lane  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fifteen  years,  not  too  well.  I  have  known  him. 
^aybe  I  have  known  him  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Today. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Today. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  Frank  S.  Farley? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Orman.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  know.     He  is  either  in  town  or  in  Trenton. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  the  last  time  I  talked  to  him  was  at  the  preview 
opening  of  the  Warwick,  which  is  an  apartment  house  that  opened 
a  week  ago  today,  on  a  Friday  or  Thursday. 
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J,  Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  Shahadi?    ..,,,()  mkui^O  aIA 
"  Mr.  Orman.  Probably  the  day  before  yesterday.  .bjoci  (iU  o-tar 

c,  Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  Gormley  ?  •'     ?  - 

''  Mr.  Orman.  I  haven't  seen  Gormley  for  a  couple  of  months.     I 
guess  6  or  7  weeks.  /  .>«< 

Mr.  Lane.  Gormley  is  <?etting  on  in  years?  i  ^  r/1 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir.  >  ,  iM 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  is  he  ?  *i^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Forty-six.  nf>  1 

Mr.  Lane.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  .  T^m  ;f  j  -i-ym  g.jvv7 

Mr.  Orman.  Somewhere  right  around  there.  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  the  indictment  clerk  in  the  county  prose- 
cutor's office  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Edward  Nappen  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Know  him  well? 

Mr.  Orman.  Quite  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  has  been  around  here  since  1920  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  was  here  when  you  came  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  Twelve  to  fifteen  years,  somewhere  around  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  him  as  well  as  you  do  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  Nappen  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Today. 

Mr.  Lane.  Coming  down  to  the  city  organization,  you  know  the 
director  of  public  safety,  Mr.  Cuthbert  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Casually.    I  never  spoke  to  him  too  many  times. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  he  is  an  old  man  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  old. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  the  job,  I  understand,  he  would  do  if  he  were  a 
younger  man,  is  carried  on  by  Tod  Kerstetter  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  him  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  vouched  for  you  for  the  pistol  permit? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  did  you  last  speak  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Haven't  you  spoke  to  him  since  receiving  a  subpena  in 
this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  subject  of  your  conversation  with  him  2 
weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall.    Something  of  a  casual  nature.    Noth- 
ing of  importance. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  it  take  place? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  came  into  my  hotel  or 
not,  in  the  cocktail  lounge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  frequent  your  hotel  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  Once  in  a  while,  not  too  often.    Almost  anyone  comes- 

into  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Didn't  you  say  he  was  a  man  who  used  to  drop  into  the 

Banker's  Tavern  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.    I  said  that  of  Farley. 

Mr.  Lane.  Frank  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  true  also  of  Jim  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  know  whether  Jim  Farley 
was  ever  in  my  place. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Stephen  Damico  ? 
*  Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Known  him  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Known  him  well  also? 

Mr.  Orman.  Pretty  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  talked  to  him  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  About  what? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing  in  particular,  everything  in  general. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  this  on  the  street  or  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Orman.  On  the  street,  around  my  place. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  do  not  remember  the  subject  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing  of  importance. 

Mr.  Lane.  Nothing  of  importance  that  you  would  have  remembered  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing  of  importance,  or  I  would  have  remembered. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  chief  of  police,  Harry  B. 

Saunders  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Casually.      I  have  known  him  a  good  many  years. 

Never  knew  him  too  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  an  old  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.     He  is  an  old  gentleman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  his  job  carried  on  by  Lou  Arnheim  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  a  couple  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  has  been  here  6  months  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  even  6  months. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  Louie  Arnheim  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fifteen,  sixteen  years,  longer  than  that  even. 

Mr.  Lane.  Known  him  well? 

Mr.  Orman.  Pretty  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  Chief  Saunders  has  been  there  15  to  20  years? 

Mr  Orman.  In  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Twenty-six  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  Twenty-six  years? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Sgt.  Frank  Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  the  position  he  occupied  until  recently  m 
the  police  department  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lane.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  Vice  squad. 

Mr.  Lane.  Chief  of  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Mooney  on  the  vice  squad? 

Mr.  Orman.  \  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Hanesberry  on  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  all  those  men  well  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  them  not  too  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  this  past  week,  maybe  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  having  talked  to  any  of  them  during  the 
past  2  weeks? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  spoken  to  one  of  them.  I  do  not  remember 
which  one,  I  see  them  on  the  street  all  the  time.  Or  they  come  by  the 
place.  I  do  not  have  any  particular  reason  for  seeing  them,  if  that  is 
■what  you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  tne  Hotel  Cosmopolitan  have  a  liquor  license? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  in  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Now  it  is.    Before  it  was  in  the  corporate  name. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  has  just  been  in  your  name  since  the  liquidation  of  the 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  "Cherry"  Haggerty? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Known  him  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  by  hearing  of  him,  not  too  well.  Never  had  any 
business  dealings  with  him,  none  whatsoever,  if  that  is  what  you  are 
driving  at — none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  you  have  never  had  any  business  dealings  with 
Haggerty  at  ail? 

Mr.  Orman.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  the  bartenders'  union  head. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  the  business  agent  for  the  bartenders'  union. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  else  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Benjamin  Rubenstein  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  Rubenstein  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Quite  a  few  years,  on  and  off. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  that  be  15  or  20  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  15  years,  casually.  I  never  had  any  business 
dealings  with  him  outside  of  renting  my  music  from  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Jack  Berenato  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  alias? 

Mr.  Orman.  They  call  him  Colby. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  guess  I  have  known  him  15 — 20  years. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  had  any  business  with  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir.  ^  n  ^    .  •     o 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  see  Eubenstem  last  to  talk  to  him « 
Mr.  Orman.  I  saw  him  today  at  lunchtime. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  lunch  with  him  today  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes,     There  were  8  or  10  of  us  at  the  same  table.;  ^ 
Mr.  Lane.  Those  were  the  people  who  are  waiting  to  testify?  _. 
Mr   Orman.  That  is  right.    We  were  over  at  Hartfield  s  easing. 
Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  see  him  last  before  that  ?     When  did  you 

talk  to  him  last?  .-,-,.-,■         j,       j 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know.     I  may  have  talked  to  him  a  tew  days 
ago,  but  I  talked  to  him  about  nothing  of  any  importance. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  saw  Berenato  also  today  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  had  lunch  with  him,  too  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.     I  saw  him  up  in  the  corridor. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  talk  to  him  last  before  today  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  about  Fred  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  see  him  every  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  see  him  every  day  ?  ^  tt     • 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  in  the  hotel  almost  every  day.     He  is  a  very 

good  friend  of  mine.  „  .      ^     ,. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  he  been  a  good  friend  of  yours,  a  very 

good  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possiblv  15  years  or  more. 

Mr  Lane.  Has  he  been  a  close  friend  of  yours  for  the  15  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  say  he  is  a  pretty  close  friend,  not  for  the 
whole  15  years,  but  he  has  been  a  pretty  close  friend  for  the  past  7, 

8,  or  9  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Henry  Cohen  ?  . 

Mr.  Orman.  Casually.     He  comes  into  my  place  to  eat,  drink,  once 

in  a  while.  .^  ^      ■        a 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  Fred  Masuccrs  business  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Lane.  He  has  some  business,  hasn't  he? 
Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  he  may  be  retired. 
Mr.  Lane.  How  old  is  he? 
Mr.  Orman.  I  think  he  would  be  about  53. 
Mr.  Lane.  You  see  him  practically  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  i     ,       ,  ^-     .o 

Mr  Lane.  How  long  do  you  believe  he  has  been  retired « 
Mr.  Orman.  He  may  have  been  retired  a  few  years,  as  far  as  I 
know.    I  never  see  him  going  to  do  anything.    I  never  see  him  do 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  outside  of  his  helping  me  around  the  hotel.  He 
helps  me  a  great  many  favors.  .    ^     • 

Socially,  and  that  way,  he  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  he  do  for  you?  ,    ,     ,       ,     ^      \. 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  I  believe  he  helps  me  around  the  hotel.  Croes  to 
the  bank  for  me.  His  brother  worked  for  me  ever  since  I  had  the 
place  as  a  bartender. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  on  a  salary  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  His  brother  is,  not  Fred. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  Fred  receive  any  compensation  from  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  ever  received  any  compensation  from  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  ever  had  any  part  ownership  in  any  enterprise 

of  yours?  '-^^ij^^ 

Mr.  Orman.  None  whatsoever.  '       "^.j 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  Ben  Rubenstein's  business?     •'^  •'" 

Mr.  Orivian.  I  think  he  is  in  the  music  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  ^^i  '' •  . 

Mr.  Orman.  Something  on  the  order  of  Musak.  That  is  conveyed 
to  you  by  telephone.  They  have  a  studio.  I  have  been  renting  that 
music  tor  3  or  4  years.         ■•.,..-'  ■ 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  lie  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  so.  Then  he  was  inter- 
ested ill  a  haberdashery  store  on  the  Boardwalk  for  quite  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  know  whether  Masucci  ever  had  an  interest  in  an 
enterprise  called  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never  heard  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  you  talked  to  Masucci  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Talked  to  him  today.  Drove  me  up  from  the  house 
this  morning,  to  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  talk  to  him  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  We  both  received  the  subpenas  together  when 
we  came  back  from  the  barber  shop.  He  was  coming  from  the  bank 
and  picked  me  up  at  the  barber  shop,  which  was  all  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whose  arrangement? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  mean  he  drove  me  to  the  bank,  and  I  went  to  the 
barber  shop  and  we  drove  back  and  we  received  our  subpenas  at  the 
hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  discuss  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing  in  particular. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  Masucci  and  I. 
'  Mr.  Lane.  Whom  did  you  have  dinner  with  last  night? 

Mr.  Orman.  Whom  did  I  have  dinner  with  last  night  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  had  dinner  alone  last  night. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  At  home. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  home? 

Mr.  Orman.  Home  right  now  is  105  South  Lancaster  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  live  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  had  dinner  alone?  ,.." 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  -'^ 

Mr.  Lane.  After  you  and  Fred  Masucci  got  your  subpenas  yester- 
day and  talked  over  between  yourselves,  did  you  discuss  it  with  anyone 
else? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  I  had  to  dis- 
cuss with  anyone  else.    There  is  nothing  I  am  concerned  about. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Refresh  your  recollection;  will  you?    Did  you  discuss 

it  with  anybody  else?  ,       .  .  i 

Mr  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  unless  it  was  m  a  casual  manner 
with  somebody  who  may  have  been  in  the  hotel.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anybody  outside  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  ,     .  i     ,        « 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anybody  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  possible.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  would  know.  Don't  say  that  you  wouldnt 
know.    That  is  just  yesterday.  -r  jj  u  •  4. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  specifically  call  anyone,  or  I  didnt  inten- 
tionally have  anyone  come  to  have  a  conversation  with  him  last  night. 
There  may  have  been  10  or  15  people  around  the  hotel  asking  whether 
I  was  subpenaed,  all  day  yesterday.  That  was  all  you  heard  around 
this  town  all  day  yesterday,  about  people  being  subpenaed.    feo,  it  got 

to  be  a  big  joke.  ,       ,  .^,  ,     , 

Senator  Hunt.  Did  you  discuss  it  over  the  phone  with  anybody 

last  evening  ?     You  can  say  "Yes"  or  you  can  say  "No." 

Mr.  Orman.  No.    I  do  not  think  I  did.  • .      ,     ,      , 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anybody  outside  the  bank  yes- 

terdav  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wasn't  outside  the  bank  yesterday. 
Mr.  Lane.  On  the  sidewalk?  ^.     .     u 

Mr  Orman.  I  wasn't  at  the  bank  yesterday.  I  was  at  the  barber 
shop  He  went  to  get  the  car.  I  spoke  to  somebody  at  the  comer 
of  South  Carolina  and  Atlantic.  I  do  not  remember  what  I  spoke  to 
him  about.  I  spoke  to  someone  at  North  Carolina  and  Atlantic,  i 
do  not  remember  what  it  was  about.     It  was  on  my  way  to  the  car. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Feinberg? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Orman.  Ed. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  Miller's  partner  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  he  isn't-     He  works  alone. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Marco  Reginelli  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  met  him  on  several  occasions.     He  has  been  in  my 
place  quite  a  few  times.     He  has  stopped  there  on  occasions. 

Mr.  Lane.  Spent  the  night? 

Mr.  Orman.  Spent  the  night  a  few  nights  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Spent  the  night  at  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  m  my  home. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  good  many  months  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Like  what? 

Mr.  Orman.  Three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  see  him  then? 

Mr.  Orman.  Here  in  Atlantic  City.  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  subject  of  your  discussion  with  him  ? 
" '  Mr.  Orman.  Nothing  of  any  particular  nature. 
^'  Mr.  Lane.  What  was  he  here  for  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  him  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  He  was  alone,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  drive  himself  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Most  of  the  time  I  have  seen  him,  he  drives  himself. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  talk  to  Feinberg  about  this  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  told  him.  I  may  have  said  I  had  a  subpena 
because  I  think  he  represents  someone  who  has  a  subpena.  He  is  out 
there  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  see  him  out  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  seen  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  know  whether  you  have  seen  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  want  to  be  fresh.  I  want  to  be  very  coopera- 
tive. I  am  trying  to  answer  your  questions  as  intelligently  as  I  think 
I  can.  These  things  are  not  of  importance  to  me.  I  had  no  specific 
meeting  with  him  or  a  meeting  with  anyone  primarily  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  see  50  people  on  the  street.  I  have  seen  50  or  60  people  in  my 
hotel  yesterday. 

Senator  Hunt.  We  are  not  going  to  have  argument  back  and  forth. 
To  the  best  of  your  ability,  answer  the  counsel's  question. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  trying  to  do  that.  I  am  trying  to  be  as  intelligent 
as  I  possibly  can,  as  you  can  understand. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  me  ask  you  for  the  record :  Did  you  or  did  you  not 
have  a  conversation  with  Ed  Feinberg  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  had ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  acting  chairman  directs  that  the  witness  answer 
the  question  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  had  a  conversation ;  yes,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was  about. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  is  all  that  was  asked.  He  said :  Did  you  talk 
with  him  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Through  inference,  you  asked  me  whether  I  had  a 
subpena. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  will  ask  the  question.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Fein- 
berg yesterday  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  I  spoke  to  him  yesterday  sometime.  I  will 
put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  makes  you  think  you  spoke  to  him  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Because  I  think  it  was  yesterday  that  I  spoke  to  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  do  you  have  some  recollection  of  having  spoken 
to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  having  spoken  to  him, 
because  I  think  I  called  him  and  asked  him  and  then  I  talked  to  him 
in  person  about  a  lease  that  I  negotiated  with  the  American  Oil  Co., 
if  I  recall.  It  may  have  been  that  or  it  may  have  been  not  since  then. 
I  leased  the  lot.  He  represented  me  in  that  deal.  He  drew  the  lease 
for  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  has  been  your  lawyer  currently  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  On  the  lease. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  the  lease? 

Mr.  Orman.  Once  in  a  while,  not  too  often. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Masucci  present  when  you  talked  to  Feinberg? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  may  have  been ;  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  telephone  conversation? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  telephone  conversation. 
It  was  in  person. 
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Mr.  LA>rE.  Was  it  in  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wasn't  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  may  have  been  in  my  hotel.     That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  the  street? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  may  have  been  in  my  hotel  or  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  outside  the  bank? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  really  do  not  know.    It  was  one  place  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  was  either  outside  the  bank  or  at  your  office? 

Mr.  OKvrAN.  Or  at  my  hotel ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  We  will  want  you  again  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Orman, 
about  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Okman.  All  right,  sir.  •        ,       i      ,        j 

Mr  Lane.  Will  you  try  to  remember  to  bring  that  book  and  any 
other' records  that  you  have  that  underlie  1947  through  1950  income 

tax?  X     -11 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right,  sir,  if  I  find  anything,  I  will. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you. 

(Recess.) 

Senator  Hunt.  Your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Harry  Saunders. 

Senator  Hunt.  How  do  you  spell  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s. 

Senator  Hunt.  Will  you  stand  and  be  sworn?  •       .u- 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  tms 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARRY  B.  SAUNDERS,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE,  ATLANTIC 

CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  3801  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  married  man,  Mr.  Saunders? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Single.    Live  with  my  brother. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  been  single  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  •    /-.•     , 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  native  of  Atlantic  City « 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  ,-,<..■,       -^  +3 

'■^^Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  the  city  governments 

Mr.  Saunders.  1916.  ,    ,.    -        .n-reo 

Mr.  Lane.  What  positions  have  you  held  since  191b  ^ 

Mr.  Saunders.  Patrolman,  sergeant,  captain,  and  chief. 

Mr.  Lane.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  m  those  ditterent 

Mr.  Saunders.  Patrolman  from  1916  to  1926. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  were  a  sergeant? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Made  sergeant  in  1926  and  was  sergeant  until  the 
latter  part  of  1937.  ./r 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  what  were  you? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Made  chief  in  1944.  ^.  ^     ,       ,.         -    .,,     .. 

Mr.  Lane.  Since  1944  have  you  been  chief  of  police  o±  Atlantic 
City?  i^^^i^^^v.  VI..  ^  .J 
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Mr.  Saunders.  September  16,  1944. 

Mr.  Lane,  This  is  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Saunders,  into  vice,  if  you  want 
to  call  it,  in  Atlantic  City.  We  may  say  that  we  expect  your  coopera- 
tion to  tell  us  to  what  extent  vice  exists  in  Atlantic  City,  you  being 
the  officer  charged 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  have  a  vice  squad  appointed  to  check  on  all 
vice  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  that  squad  report  to  you  ? 

Mr,  Saunders.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  squad  called  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  vice  squad  ? 

I\fr.  Saunders.  Sergeant  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  years  has  he  been  in  charge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1947. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  a  vice  squad  before  1947  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  in  existence  in  Atlantic  City  a  boolanaking 
business? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  make  arrests  on  bookmaking. 

Mr,  Lane.  To  what  extent  is  bookmaking  conducted  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Lane,  Could  Sullivan  say  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  is  out  there.    He  is  the  one  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  the  numbers  racket  conducted  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr,  Lane.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  numbers  racket  in 
Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  numbers  racket  any- 
where? ■"'    ■; 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Saunders.  Remember  you  are 
under  oath. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  I  speak  of  the  numbers  racket,  what  do  you  un- 
derstand is  comprised  in  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  we  make  arrests  for  numbers.  I  do  not 
know  anything  else  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  IVlien  you  make  arrests  for  numbers,  is  that  an  arrest 
for  a  gambling  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  arrest  him  for  aiding  and  abetting. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  numbers  mean  gambling  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  say  this :  They  make  arrests  for  possession  of 
numbers  slips  and  make  arrests  for  aiding  and  abetting. 

Mr.  Lane,  Do  you  know  that  numbers  are  written  on  slips  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  ,.  .._i 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  how  many  copies  of  a  slip  with  a  number 
on  it  is  made? 

Mr,  Saunders,  The  ones  we  have  seen,  I  think,  there  were  three, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.   •  ^-''■'-■■^^'^  '■--^^^''—  --■  -  ^^j^r.-^^^:^^  y.Af 

Mr.  Lane.  You  know  the  function  of  each  of  those  three  slips  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Laiste.  Do  you  know  any  place  in  Atlantic  City  where,  if  you 
were  so  minded,  you  could  get  a  bet  laid  on  a  number? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  place  in  Atlantic  City  where 
you  could  bet  on  a  number  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever,  when  you  were  on  the  beat  as  a  patrol- 
man, see  such  a  place  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever,  before  you  became  chief,  see  such  a  place  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  yourself  make  an  arrest  for  participating  in  the 
numbers  racket  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  whether  the  numbers  on  which  a  person 
bets  are  two-digit  or  three-digit  or  five-digit  numbers? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  where  the  number  is  obtained,  the  number 
which  constitutes  the  winning  number  for  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  where  you  can  place  a  bet  on  a  horse  in 
Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  takes  bets  on  horses  in 
Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.  The  vice  squad  makes  the  arrests.  I  do 
not  go  out  on  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  the  vice  squad  make  reports  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  do  with  those  reports  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  have  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  personally  a  patrolman  named  Jack  Por- 
tock? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  Portock  ever  made  reports  to  you  with  respect  to 
the  numbers  racket  or  bookmaking  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  When  he  made  an  arrest,  he  submitted  a  report. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  that  he  made  requests  to  you  to  be  assigned 
to  special  duty  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  A  request  came  in  if  he  could  be  assigned  to 
the  vice  squad  because  he  would  like  to  work  on  a  shift  so  he  could 
be  off. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  recollection,  do  you,  that 
Portock  requested  special  assignment  to  plainclothes  work  to  follow 
up  leads  that  he  had  with  respect  to  bookmaking? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Never  requested  me.  I  was  off.  He  asked  Direc- 
tor Kerstetter. 

Mr.  Lane.  More  than  one  request  was  made? 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  second  request  made  was  that,  if  we  could  not 
put  him  on  that  squad,  he  would  like  to  go  back  on  relief. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  any  of  his  requests  granted  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  assigned  to  plainclothes  duty? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  No;  he  was  assigned  to  relief  again.  We  had  this 
vice  squad. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  that,  in  connection  with  an  arrest  made  by 
Portock  of  two  men  named  Solitare  and  Lewis,  a  long  list  of  telephone 
numbers  was  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  off  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  you  were  "off,"  what  time  were  you  off? 

Mr.  Saunders.  At  that  time  and  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  off? 

Mr.  Saunders.  At  the  time  the  arrest  was  made  I  was  on  vacation. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  of  a  vacation  did  you  have  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  about  20  days,  or  something  like  that,  which 
I  took  at  that  particular  time.    I  was  off. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  on  duty  now  or  off  duty  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  off  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  vacation  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  do  not  take  our  vacation  the  second 
year,  we  lose  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  So,  you  are  taking  a  vacation  now  and  one  in  December 
1950? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.    That  was  for  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  for  the  year  1950  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  1949. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  take  another  vacation  in  1950  for  the  year  1950? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  taking  that  now  ? 

Hr.  Saunders.  I  am  taking  part  of  my  vacation  for  1950  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  came  back  from  your  vacation,  was  it  called 
to  your  attention  that  there  was  a  memorandum  containing  perhaps 
120  telephone  numbers  picked  up  at  Solitare  and  Lewis's  place  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Director  Kerstetter  handled  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  knew  about  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  knew  of  the  arrest. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  about  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  didn't  know  about  the  list. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  said  Director  Kerstetter  handled  it 

Mr.  Saunders.  When  that  arrest  was  made,  Director  Kerstetter 
was  in  charge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  hear  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  When  I  came  back  it  was  turned  over  to 
Sergeant  Sullivan,  to  check  them.  Director  Kerstetter  turned  it 
over  to  him  to  check  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  list  was  turned  over  to  Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Sergeant  Sullivan  put  on  that  list  opposite  the 
telephone  numbers  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  telephone 
numbers  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  sergeant  is  in  a  better  position  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  see  the  list  after  Sergeant  Sullivan  got  through 
with  it? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Director  Kerstetter  turned  it  over  to  Sergeant 
Sullivan. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Director  Kerstetter  show  it  to  you  after  Sergeant 
Sullivan  got  through  with  it? 
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Mr,  Saunders.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  said  lie  would  check  all  those  places. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  interested  in  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  ~  ,      ,  •         u 

Mr    Lane.  Did  that  list  contain  a  number  of  bookies  who  were 
operating  at  the  telephone  numbers  that  were  shown  on  the  list : 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  checked  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  on  that  list  a  list  of  bookies  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  can't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  do  not  remember  it.  _.;,;;    ; 

Mr  Lane.  Let  me  show  you  a  photostatid  copy  of  that  list  which 
has  been  marked  "Exhibit  D."     Show  that  to  Chief  Saunders. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  remember  seeing  this  one. 

r  Mr.  Lane.  You  do  remember  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No.  .  ,     ,       ■,      i  j      ^-u^ 

Mr  Lane.  Look  at  the  names  on  the  right-hand  column  imder  the 

appellation  "Bookmaker."     Did  you  see  any  name  on  that  list  ot  any 

individual  that  is  known  to  you?  ^  ^^.^  *—n. 

Mr.  Saunders  I  cannot  make  it  out  too  well.  .  •      ?     t 

Mr  Lane.  What  was  the  answer  that  you  made  to  that  question  {     l 

didn't  catch  it,  Mr.  Saunders.     Do  you  recognize  anybody  on  that 

list? 

Mr  Saunders.  I  cannot  see  too  well  without  my  glasses. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  "Mush"  Goodelman? 

Mr.  Saunders. 'I  know  he  has  been  arrested. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Goodelman  has  been  arrested.      ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.  ^  x-       •  9 

Mr  Lane.  Do  you  know  what  his  occupation  is « 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  last  time  I  knew  he  had  a  package  place  at 

Broad  and  Pacific. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  he  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  has  been  arrested— I  cannot  recall  when. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  within  recent  months  or  year? 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  was  his  address  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  4802  Ventnor  Avenue. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  cannot  recall. 

Mr  L\ne.  Do  you  recall  for  what  he  was  arrested « 

Mr  Saunders.  I  believe  he  has  been  arrested  for  book  making 

.        *,       ,  :\r.  Miui'''x  UJ 

think  he  has. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Morton  Freund « 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Sid  Levy  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.  .,  -,..:--^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  "Chuck"  Audrey  Y 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.  :  ^^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Lou  Cooch?  iu  ...u.iur;  j, 

Mr  Saunders.  No.  "^ 

Mr,LANE.  Do  you  know  Joe  Beck ?^^^.^^^^^^^^,^j^^  ^^.^^    .^^^^j 

Mr.  Saunders    No,  sir.  -  s  ^.^;  ^.^.^^y  j      „^^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Bill  Snyder  i 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  might  know  Beck  by  sight,  but  I  do  not  know 
him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Saunders,  what  do  you  know  about  houses  of  ill 
fame  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  of  none  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  Atlantic  City  who  in  recent 
times  has  been  arrested  for  prostitution  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  can't  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  there  been  any  arrests  within  the  last  month  or 
two  for  prostitution  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  cannot  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  there  been  any  arrests  that  you  know  of  in  At- 
lantic City  within  recent  times  for  the  use  of  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  arrest  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  made  an  arrest  on  that  last  week. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  arrest  for  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  cannot  tell  offhand.  The  only  records  are  at  the 
hall. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  time  do  you  report  for  duty  every  day,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders? "'*■'''= 

Mr.  Saunders.  Around  9  :  30,  or  quarter  to  10. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  your  hours  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  through  around  6. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  other  business  besides  being  chief  of 
police  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  as  chief  of  police? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  there  in  my  office  until  4  o'clock,  and  then  I 
take  a  ride  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  at  the  office  from  10  o'clock  to  noon  and  then 
go  out  to  lunch?  •  *^''^  ]'.:.oio  •T':.;Kf<i-./i  .  ■vai. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.    I  get  out  at  4  o'clock.''"-'  ';'  ^    •'',=!;"''' 

Mr.  Lane.  After  you  have  had  your  lunch,  what  tihie  do  you  get 
back  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Maybe  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  leave  at  4? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  are  at  your  office  maybe  41/^  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  there  from  9 :  SO  to  12 :  30,  sometimes  1. 
Sometimes  I  go  out  and  come  back  in  an  hour.    It  varies. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  would  be  at  the  office  from  4  to  5  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Sometimes  more  than  that,  too. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  your  routine  at  the  office?  What  do  you  attend 
to  first  when  you  arrive  there  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  At  9 :  30  or  10,  my  vice  squad  comes  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  AVlio  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  report  to  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  comes  in?    The  whole  squad? 

Mr.  Saunders.  .That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  it  been  the  practice  for  Sergeant  Sullivan  to  come 
in  with  all  his  men  in  the  morning? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  Sergeant  Sullivan  has  been  there  and  had  three  be- 
sides himself.  Two  are  working  nightime.  Five  would  come  in  dur- 
ing the  daytime.  ^      j 

Sergeant  Sullivan  and  two,  and  on  the  north  side  we  had  a  colored 

man. 

Mr.  Lane,  Does  he  make  an  oral  report  to  you  i 

Mr.  Saunders.  Sergeant  Sullivan?     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  make  a  written  report? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Typewritten  report. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  do  with  those  typewritten  reports? 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  do  we  do? 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  file  them  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  yourself  read  them  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  read  them;  yes,  sir.  They  report  to  me  verbally 
every  morning  when  they  come  in,  also. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  report  to  you  today  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  come  in  and  report  what  is  going  on  in  the 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  report  to  you  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  off. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  been  off? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  have  been  off  since  about  the  15th. 

Mr  Lane.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Smith  who  made  a  com- 
plaint to  you  in  December  1950?  Do  you  remember  a  man  named 
Smith  who  made  a  complaint  to  you  about  being  closed  up  on  the 
Boardwalk  just  about  3  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  he?  .,     -n       j      n 

Mr.  Saunders.  All  I  know  is  he  has  a  place  on  the  Boardwalk. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  place  did  he  have  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  bumper  game,  or  something  like  that,  ihat  was 
handled  by  Director  Kerstetter.    He  sent  out  and  closed  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Kerstetter  closed  him  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Weren't  you  on  duty  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Smith  complain  to  you  or  Kerstetter? 

Mr,  Saunders.  To  Kerstetter,  and  then  he  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Lane,  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  ,      j        ,? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  came  to  you  and  said,  "I  have  been  closed  up, 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  .    ^. , ,  ,,    ,o 

Mr,  Lane,  "And  I  do  not  like  that."    Did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  said  he  was  closed  up. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  he  did  not  like  that  ?    Did  he  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  had  been  closed  ? 

Mr.  Saunders  I  cannot  recall,     I  know  he  was  closed. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Stumpy  Orman? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  I  know  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  known  him  for  years,  haven  t  you? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  him.    He  runs  the  Cosmopolitan. 
Mr.  Lane.  You  knew  him  before  he  ow^ned  the  Cosmopolitan  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  him  just  by  sight,  that  is  all. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  Smith  say  anything  to  you  about  Stumpy  Orman  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  He  said  he  had  a  run-in  with  him. 
Mr.  Lane.  He  said  he  had  a  run-in-  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  can't  recall. 
Mr.  Lane.  This  is  just  3  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Saunders.  Better  than  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  sort  of  a  run-in  did  he  say  he  had  with  Orman  'i 
IMr.  Saunders.  He  said  he  was  threatened.    We  drove  down  and 
took  him  home. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  said  that  Orman  had  threatened  him,  Smith-  is 
that  right?  ' 

Mr.  Saunders.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Babe  Marcella  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  I  know  him  by  sight ;  yes  sir. 

Mr  Lane.  Didn't  Smith  talk  to  you  at  the  same  time  about  Mar- 
cella i 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  said  Marcella  was  around  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Marcella  had  been  sent  by  Orman? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  wliat  Smith  told  you? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  say  that  Marcella  had  threatened  him? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.    I  took  him  down  to  Larry  Welsh,  I  think 

Mr.  Lane.  You  took  him  in  your  car  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No.     We  tailed  him— me  and  Harry  Myers  in  my 

Mr.  Lane.  Tailed  Smith? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  to  where  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Down  to  Ventnor. 

Mr.  Lane.  Down  to  Ventnor? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  to  protect  him  because  he  was  fearful  of 
being  physically  abused  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  said  he  was  afraid. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  was  going  to  be  beat  up  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  what? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Smith  want  to  make  a  complaint  against  Marcella? 
him ''■  ^^^''''^''^'  ^  ^""^'^  ^"'^  ^«  go  up  and  make  a  complaint  against 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  want  to  make  a  complaint  against  Marcella? 
Mr.SAUNDERs.    1  es,  sir. 

Omian?''''^'''  "^''^  ^"""^  suggest  that  he  make  a  complaint  against 
Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  tell  you  he  didn't  dare  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

85277— 51— pt.  18 9 
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Mr.  Lane.  Didn't  you  tell  him  it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to 
make  such  a  complaint? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.  . 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Saunders,  we  will  excuse  you  now  tor  this 
evening  and  you  will  remain  under  subpena.  If  you  will  come  m  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  again.  .         .  „  .  vu 

Mr.  Saunders.  All  right,  sir.  There  is  a  fellow  who  was  with 
me  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  that  ?  , 

Mr.  Saunders.  Harry  Myers,  who  works  m  my  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders".  He  heard  the  whole  conversation. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  Myers'  position  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  is  assigned  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  bring  him  in  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  I  can  bring  him  m. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Discussion  off:  the  record.) 

Senator  Hunt.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Lane  wants  to  make  an  announce- 

^Vr   Lane.  Will  Lane,  Boyd,  Burdick,  and  Nappen  come  back  at 
a  quarter  to  nine?    We  will  try  to  get  through  with  you  tonight. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  will  save  us  inconveniencing  you  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  will  you  ask  the  rest  to  come  back  tomorrow 

at   10  o'clock.  ,r        -r  -xr        -D  T    ^        AT 

Senator  Hunt.  Those  of  you,  except  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Nappen  and  Mv.  Boyd,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come  m  the  morn- 
ing ?    We  are  sorry  not  to  get  to  you  until  tomorrow. 

I  will  make  this  statement :  that  I  direct  you  to  come  back,  please, 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow.  . 

(Whereupon,  at  8 :  15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  re- 
convene at  8  :  45  p.  m.,  the  same  day.) 

Evening  Session 

Senator  Hunt.  Is  your  name  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  That  is  right.    This  is  Counsellor  Miller. 

Mi\  Miller.  I  appear  for  Mr.  Burdick. 

Senator  Hunt.  Are  you  counsel  for  Mr.  Burdick? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Burdick,  will  you  be  sworn?  _ 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  to  give  this  committee, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  do.  .    - 

Senator  Hunt.  Counsel,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here  with  your 
client.  In  the  questioning,  unless  by  permission  of  the  committee, 
you  will  merely  advise  with  your  client.  That  saves  a  lot  of  cross 
argument. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  understand,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LESTER  H.  BURDICK,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  MILLER,  ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Burdick,  will  you  please  state  your  full  name  and 
your  address,  your  residence  address  ? 

Mr.    Burdi6k.  Lester    H.    Burdick,    12    North    Osborn    Avenue, 
Margate.  ' 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  native  of  Atlantic  City  ? 
Mr.  Burdick.  No.    I  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr  Lane.  When  did  you  make  your  permanent  home  in  Atlantic 
City  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  resided  here  continuously  ever  since « 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  have. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  Atlantic  City? 

JNlr.  Burdick.  I  was  about  25.  ^^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  been  self-supporting  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Burdick.  \  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  your  occupation « 

Mr.  Burdick.  biiice  that  time? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Well,  going  back  to  1925 

beefsincTr92t.^^  "^^'^'  ^"'*  ''"  '''  ^'''^^  '^^''^  ^'^^^"  occupation  has 

to^i^'as^^''"'"^""  ^  '■""  '''^'  ^'''^"^"^  ^^'''^^^  ^-^''"^°''  ^^^^^^^  ^^'""^  i^2T 

Mr,  Lane.  Li  what  capacity  ? 

Vr^c^f^TS^-jP'i    ^/t^  Secretary  to  him.    Hamilton  Fish  Kean. 
I'lioi  to  1020  I  tlimk,  it  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  had  a  gubernatorial 

Tlllt^'j  %''!  'f  I  r'  ""i?  ''''  '^"^^^^'^  -t  that  tfme 
Ml.  i.ANE.  i.et  s  hnd  out  how  old  you  were  in  1925 

Mr'  T  .T'^'i'-  ^  y;:\«.b«™  "^  ^^^^-    1  '^m  55  years  of  age. 
Mi  .  Lane,  bo  in  192o  you  were  29  or  30,  rough!  v « 
Mr.  Burdick.  That  is  right. 

1925"?'  ^'^''^'  ^""'^^  ^''''  ^''''  "'  ^'''^'^'''  '"^  one  capacity  or  another  since 

Mr.  Burdick.  Before  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  begin  in  politics « 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  began  in  politics  when  I  was  20  years  old    with 
Congressman  Edward  Gray,  the  old  Eighth  Congi^essional  District  in 

Mr.  Lane    Since  being  in  politics  in  Atlantic  City,  have  you  also 
been  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  fence «  J ,     ^i  \  e  you  aiso 

Mr^  Burdick.  I  have  been  a  Republican;  yes,  sir.    I  am  reoistered 
to  ino'lf   ""'"  "'  '^'  Republican  primaries^  Is  that  what  yo^  wli^ 
Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes;  I  am  a  Republican. 
Mr.  Lane.  After  1933,  what  was  your  occupation? 
Mr.  Burdick.  Well,  after  1933? 
Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

pl.^o"i  ?^^°^^^-  ^^"'  /^.fter  1933  things  were  a  little  bad.    The  banks 

wS  i  r^r^ntoir?'^"^  ^,r.f''''^  ^P-    ^  -^^^  ^P  -^^  did  some 
woik  m  Irenton.     I  knew  all  the  reporters  up  there.     During  the 
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Lindbergh  case,  which  was  in  1934  and  1935, 1  was  with  the  reporters 

around  that  vicinity.  p       +i        ^^o 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  by  that  you  were  working  lor  the  news- 

^^Mr  ^BuRDiCK.  No.  I  was  with  the  reporters,  going  back  and  forth 
to  Flemington  to  work  on  releases  and  stuff  hke  that.  J-l^at  was  ^^^ 
1934  and  1935.  I  stopped  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  In  19o6  I  was 
taken  ill  and  was  at  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  I  had  a  clerkship 

in  the  Senate  that  year.  .       ,     .,i   ^i  .     ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Li  what  capacity  were  you  associated  with  the  reporters 
at  the  time  of  the  Lindbergh  case  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Ju^  on  beats,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  paying  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  The  reporters. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  reporters?  .  ,    .  ,      , 

Mr  BURDICK.  Yes.    They  would  put  it  on  their  expense  sheets. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  more  than  one  reporter  that  had  you  on  his 

^^MrBuRmcK.  Two  or  three,  we  were  working  together.  They  all 
stopped  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  in  Trenton.  Myers  took  it  over 
that  year.    He  is  from  Alabama.    They  all  stopped  there  and  they 

''^mV^.'lTne^' Diryou  have  any  business  outside  of  acting  for  those 

reporters  at  that  time? 

iir.  BURDICK.  No,  sir.    Things  were  very  bad. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  any  business  from  1927  to  1933  except 
for  working  with  Senator  Kean? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  was 

Mr  Lane.  You  said  you  were  field  representative.  ,  -.   r  i 

Mr!  BuRWCK.  That  is  right.  I  was  with  the  senator  and  I  did  a 
little  missionary  work  for  Johns-Mansville  &  Co.  m  ^ew  YoiJ 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand  you  are  a  married  man,  Mr.  Burdick,  is 

that  right?  . 

Mr.  Burdick.  That  is, right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  married  at  that  time  i 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Lane.  Then  in  1936  what  was  your  occupation  i 

Mr"  Burdick.  In  1936  I  came  back  to  Atlantic  City,  was  taken  sick 
in  Trenton  and  I  came  back  to  Atlantic  City  and  went  to  work  for 
the  State  treasurer,  William  Albright. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  what  capacity?  .      ,.  ^  t.,  ,.        . 

Mr  Burdick.  The  senate  was  getting  very  close  m  the  State  ot 
New  jersey.  It  was  during  the  Roosevelt  administration.  This  was 
a  legislative  appointment,  at  that  time  a  joint  session  appointment. 
That  was  the  State  treasurer.  It  was  getting  down  to  he  counties 
where  he  had  to  control  the  senate,  and  I  was  doing  county  work  for 
hm  different  counties  like  Salem  County,  which  had  an  election  up 
this'year,  or  Mercer  or  Atlantic  County  or  Cape  May  Comity  I  was 
going  into  those  counties  to  try  to  hold  the  senate,  at  that  time  Ke- 
publican,  to  protect  Albright.  .  .,      a.  .  .9 

Senator  Hunt.  You  are  talking  about  the  State  senate^ 
Mr.  Burdick.  That  is  right.  ah    •   w  .f+i.^f 

Mr.  Lane.  You  were  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  to  Albright  at  that 

time? 
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Mr.  BuRDicK.  No.  I  was  on  the  outside  doing  all  field  work.  I  was 
going  around  doing  field  work.  It  was  a  personal  agreement  between 
Albright  and  myself.  He  was  State  treasurer.  He  lived  at  the  Presi- 
dent Hotel.  I  moved  into  the  President  Hotel.  I  lived  there  until  the 
war  broke  out  and  the  Army  took  it  over. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  on  a  salary  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  paid  the  salary  ? 

Mr.  BuKDicK.  Bill  Albriglit.  We  used  to  call  him  senator  because 
he  was  a  former  senator.     He  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  never  filled  out  anything  outside  of  expenses.  He 
j)aid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  pay  your  expenses  also? 

Mr.  BuKDicK.  Like  if  I  would  stay  in  different  counties  overnight 
or  a  week  or  so,  he  used  to  pay  it, 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  what  I  mean,  traveling  expenses,  expenses  on  the 
road. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  If  I  had  to  stay  any  length  of  time  in  a  place,  how- 
ever, if  it  was  just  up  there  and  back,  I  paid  my  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  was  your  family  at  that  time  ?  Here  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  employed  by  Albright? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  From  1936  until  the  day  he  died. 

Mr.  Lane.  Which  was? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  I  think  it  was  1941.  Senator  Hendrickson,  who  is 
now  the  United  States  Senator,  ran  for  governor  in  1940,  and  he  was 
defeated  by  Edison,  Charles  Edison,  and  Edison  took  office  in  1941. 
I  think  it  was  February  of  1941  that  Albright  died  in  the  Stacy-Trent, 
in  Trenton,  w^ith  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  your  job  die  with  him? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  any  -other  job  on  the  side  at  the  time  you 
were  with  him? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  think  I  had  a  clerkship's  job  in  the  senate  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  a  nominal  salary? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right— $500. 

Mr.  Lane.  $500  a  year? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  think  so.    You  know  what  those  session  jobs  are. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  $500  a  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  next  employment  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  would  be  1942,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  know.    You  said  he  died  in  1941. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  1941.  The  war  broke  out.  I  went  with  the  General 
Outdoor  people.  I  still  lived  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  I  sold  war- 
bo3id  posters,  for  which  I  had  several  citations  from  the  Government 
for  covering  so  much  territory  for  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  with  the  General  Outdoor  people? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  I  think  about  3  years,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Lane.  Through  1945  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Lane.  On  a  salary  basis  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir ;  commission  basis. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  did  that  run  you  on  a  commission  basis  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  got  15  percent.  The  boards  sold  for  anywhere  from 
$15  to  $25.  I  got  paid  every  2  weeks.  I  used  to  make  $75  to  $80  a 
week.  They  got  the  withholding  tax.  Some  weeks  I  would  have  a 
good  week  and  some  weeks  would  be  bad,  because  the  boards  were  gone. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  also  pay  your  expenses? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir.    It  was  a  flat  rate. 

Mr.  Lane.  Out  of  that  you  probably  did  not  net  too  much  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right.    But  it  was  at  least  doing  some  good. 

Mr.  Lane.  None  of  these  jobs  were  big-paying  jobs? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  never  had  a  big-paying  job. 

Mr.  Lane.  After  1945  did  you  take  some  other  employment? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  1945  ?  I  have  to  go  back  a  little  bit  myself.  I  thmk 
I  can  tell  you  this.  I  sold  some  outdoor  advertising  and  sold  some 
radio  advertising  and  in  1945  I  think  I  represented  the  Osteopathic 
Society  in  Trenton.  That  wasn't  much  either.  A  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Maybe  it  wasn't  that  much  at  the  start.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars or  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  the  lobbyist  for  that  society  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  They  have  it  wrong.  I  was  never  a  lobbyist  in  Tren- 
ton, for  anybody  in  Trenton.  I  read  the  bills  for  them— the  two  out- 
fits that  I  did  some  business  for.  They  had  their  own  legislative  com- 
mittee. I  used  to  read  the  bills  and  call  their  attention  to  the  bills, 
whether  they  were  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said  two  outfits.     What  were  the  two? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Not  at  that  time.  Commercial  Fishermen  of  New 
Jersey.    I  do  a  little  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  a  nominal  basis  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  get  a  fee  by  the  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Four  or  five  hundred  dollars  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  get  $2,000  from  them.    I  get  a  thousand  from  the 

osteopaths. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  had  a  job  as  clerk  of  the  senate  m  recent  years  i 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes ;  I  am  executive  clerk  now 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  been  executive  clerk? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  moved  up  a  little,  as  I  went  along.  I  have  been 
executive  clerk  6  or  7  years,  maybe  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  does  that  pav  a  vear  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  job  calls  for  $750  and  we  get  100  percent  bonus 
generally.    That  is,  $1,500. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  appeared  here  under  subpena,  Mr.  Burdick  i 

Mr.  Btjrdiciv.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  the  subpena,  please? 

(The  witness  produced  the  subpena.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  the  record  indicate  that  Mr.  Burdick  produces  a 
subpena,  which  is  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  requiring  among  other 
things : 

You  are  also  hereby  commanded  to  then  and  there  produee  all  your  records, 
papers,  statements,  aiid  documents  concerning  business,  employment,  and  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  a  copy  of  your  income-tax  returns  for  the  years  1947,  1948, 
1949,  and  1950. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  subpena  will  be  received  and  taken  into  the 
record  and  designated  exhibit  N. 
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(The  subpena  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  N"  and  is  on  file 
with  the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  you  going  to  produce  in  answer  to  that  sub- 
pena ? 

Mr.  BtjRDiCK.  I  have  my  income-tax  records. 

Mr.  Lane.  During  the  year  1950,  have  you  any  underlying  papers 
to  support  the  statement  of  your  income  and  your  various  deductions? 

Mr.  BuEDicK.  This  is  a  copy  of  my  return  that  was  mailed  in  to 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Camden.  I  have  a  duplicate 
here.  This  is  my  withholding  from  the  State.  That  shows  I  got 
$1,500  from  the  State.  They  withheld  $225.  I  also  got  a  withhold- 
ing from  WOND,  pioneer  broadcasters.  This  station  approximately 
opened  a  year  ago.  They  went  on  the  air  July  10,  1950.  This  is 
$192.90.  There  are  two  withholding  taxes.  I  have  a  couple  of 
shares  of  stock,  which  I  sold.  I  think  you  have  a  copy  of  it, 
counselor. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes;  we  have  seen  the  original.  What  was  your  total 
income  in  1950  that  you  reported  ^ 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  My  total  income  in  1950,  based  on  my  copy,  is 
$5,839.25. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  your  total  deductions  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  $3,543.56. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  believe  that  $3,543.56  represents  your  business  ex- 
penses for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  BuKDiCK.  That  is  all  expenses ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  brought  with  you  any  records  of  any  kind 
to  substantiate  that  figure? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  showed  here  a  schedule  on  the  bottom.  Do  you 
have  that,  counselor  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  have  it  before  me. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Do  you  care  to  look  at  it,  or  shall  I  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  will  look  at  it. 

On  schedule  C,  which  you  have  shown  me,  Mr.  Burdick,  you  have 
an  item  12  which  refers  to  rent  on  business  property,  $1,222.86.  Will 
you  tell  us  what  that  property  is  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  There  is  a  commission  date  on  there.  What  does  the 
top  item  say  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  top  item  on  business  deductions  is :  "Rent  on  busi- 
ness property,  $1,222.86." 

Mr.  Burdick.  No  ;  I  had  to  get  the  papers.  I  had  the  papers  when 
I  gave  it  to  the  gentleman  who  makes  out  my  income  tax. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  made  out  by  an  accountant  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  furnish  him  with  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir.  I  keep  track  of  everything  and  then  give  it 
to  him,  like  I  pay  the  interest  to  the  bank  and  interest  on  the  mort- 
gages and  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  records  do  you  keep  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  keep  it  in  a  little  book  that  I  know  every  5  cents 
that  I  spent,  that  is  against  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  that  little  book? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  turned  it  over  to  him  when  I  came  there.  I  had  it 
all  written  out  on  the  sheet  of  paper  and  showed  it  to  him. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  give  liim  the  sheet  of  paper  and  the  book  or  only 
the  sheet? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  The  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  only  a  day  book  for  all 
expenses.  One  item  I  recall  was  entertainment.  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
do  it.  I  got  a  box  at  the  race  track.  I  never  was  in  it  myself.  I  used 
to  give  my  friends  the  ticket  to  go  up  to  see  if  I  could  get  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  still  have  that  book  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  have  it  home  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  kept  such  a  book  as  a  matter  of  custom  over 
recent  years  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  kept  a  book  like  that? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  On  the  little  dividends  and  things  like  I  would  put 
it  on  the  back  of  this  book  and  expenses  that  I  had  to  lay  out,  then  I 
would  ask  if  they  were  deductible.  If  they  were  not  deductible — like 
sickness 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  kept  a  book  of  the  kind  you  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Maybe  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  saved  that  book? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  got  it  for  1950? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  From  1950  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  am  pretty  sure.  If  I  have,  I  will  be  glad  to  look  for 
it  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  got  it  for  1949  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  think  I  have  a  book  for  1949. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  1948? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  moved  down  there  and 
my  stuff  was  all  jammed  up  in  the  house.    But  I  found  them. 

Mv.  Lane.  When  did  you  find  them  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  When  I  got  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  the  income-tax  returns  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  keep  your  underlying  records  for  the  return? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No.  When  I  keep  them,  this  is  what  I  keep,  this 
copy  of  the  return.  I  give  them  everything  on  black  and  white. 
There  is  nothing  to  hide. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  keep  the  copies  of  the  returns  or  did  he  keep 
them  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  what  I  got  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  misunderstood  me. 

INIr.  BuRDiOK.  He  gave  me  those. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  gave  the  figures  to  the  accountant  and  the  account- 
ant made  the  returns  out  with  an  extra  copy  for  you,  which  you  kept? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  put  those  away  with  your  private  papers? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes ;  I  kept  it  in  an  envelope. 

Mv.  Lane.  Did  you  keep  them  in  the  same  envelope  that  you  kept 
the  black  book  in? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  It  is  not  a  black  book.  It  is  one  of  the  advertising 
books. 
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Mr.  Lane.  With  your  notebook  where  you  kept  the  record  of  your 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No.  I  had  to  go  through  a  lot  of  papers  at  the  top 
of  the  closet. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  made  up  your  return  for  1950? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  Willits. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  name?     Where  does  he  practice? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  He  is  with  the  State. 

Mr.  Lane.  AVhere  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  is  in  the  labor  department,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  an  accountant? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes.  He  used  to  be  with  the  Federal  Government, 
as  one  of  the  Federal  agents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  call  your  attention  again  to  "rent  on  business  property," 
and  ask  you  what  that  business  property  was. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  will  have  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  in  1950  have  any  business  property? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  1  think  there  nuist  be  a  mistake.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  put  down  as  a  business  property. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  put  down 
$1,222.86  as  item  12, 1  "think  it  is. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  1  am  uncertain  on  that  item.  Would  you  allow  me 
to  consult  with  my  accountant  before  I  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  conferring  with  your 
counsel. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  mean  the  accountant. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  find  out  what  your  recollection  is  of  the  basis 
for  that  item.     Do  you  have  any  recollection? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  cannot  answer  it.     It  might  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  would 
incriminate  you  under  some  Federal  statute  ?  Is  that  what  you  have 
in  mind  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir.  It  might  tend  to  incriminate  me  under  a 
Federal  statute. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  in  1950  pay  any  rent  on  business  property  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  the  same  kind  of  a  question,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  asking  you  specifically,  not  whether  you  had  rent 
on  business  property  of  $1,222.86,  but  whether  you  had  any  rent  on 
any  business  property. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  cannot  answer  it.     It  might  incriminate  me. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  proper  answer  is :  "I  decline  to  answ^er  because 
of  self-incrimination." 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  decline  to  answer  because  of  self-incrimination.  I 
want  to  do  everything  I  possibly  can.  There  is  some  item  that  has 
slipped  in,  or  maybe  there  is  a  mistake.     Let  me  check  on  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Under  business  expenses  you  have  $2,320.70,  which  I 
assume  is  the  total  of  the  items  shown  in  schedule  C,  the  first  of  w^hich 
is  commissions,  $1,040.  Have  you  any  record  here  to  substantiate 
the  payment  by  you  of  commissions  of  $1,040? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes.  I  paid  that  $1,040  in  commissions  to  Mc- 
Namara.     He  works  for  me. 
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Mr.  Lane.  That  is  a  commission  on  what? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Radio  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  Frank  McNamara  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  in  the  jewelry  business? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  is  a  young  fellow  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  another  Frank  McNamara  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  Is  he  the  Frank  McNamara  connected  with  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  commission  is  figured  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Forty  dollars  a  week.     I  pay  half  his  salary. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  when  you  say  "commissions,"  you  mean  by  that, 
salary  to  an  employee  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  pays  tlie  other  half  of  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  WOND. 

Mr.  Lane.  Under  that  arrangement,  then  the  salary  is  $80? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  salary  is  about  $70.     They  pay  the  balance. 

Mr.  Lane,  How  many  employees  have  you  had  during  the  year  1950  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK,  1950? 

Mr.  Lane,  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  had  one  other  employee,  George  Dickinson,  a  colored 
fellow. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  what  capacity  is  he  employed  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  works  in  the  office  for  me  and  cleans  up  the  office 
and  takes  care  of  the  machines. 

Mr.  Lane,  In  what  office  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  WOND. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  one  of  the  owners  of  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  Are  you  burdened  with  part  of  the  expenses  of  WOND  ? 

Mr,  BuRDicK.  Would  you  repeat  the  question,  please. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  will  let  the  stenographer  do  it. 

(The  reporter  read  the  following  question :  "Are  you  burdened  with 
part  of  the  expenses  of  WOND?") 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Just  with  these  two  men.  I  paid  half  of  McNamara's 
salary  and  paid  Dickinson  for  cleaning  up  the  studio. 

Mr.  Lane.  "Who  are  the  owners  of  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Is  it  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Lane.  "Wlio  organized  the  corporation? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Charles  Rupp  is  president.  He  owns  the  Dorraine 
Cleaners,  There  is  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Bennett,  who  is  a 
Chevrolet  dealer  in  Pleasantville,  and  also  the  mayor  of  Pleasantville. 
I  do  not  know  the  other  stockholders. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  BuRDicK,  Scott  Ireland. 

Mr,  Lane.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  organization  of 
WOND? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  obtaining  a  license 
for  the  operation  of  the  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  were  you  first  connected  with  WOND  ? 
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Mr,  BuRDiCK.  A  friend  of  mine  made  application  for  this  license  for 
WOND  3  years  ago,  I  think,  with  the  FCC. 

Mr.  Lane,  Wlio  was  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Harry  Zoog.  I  think  he  is  a  15-percent  stockholder, 
he  or  his  wife, 

Mr.  Lane.  How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  BuKDiciv.  Z-o-o-g.  You  know  how  the  FCC  is.  They  hold  a 
lot  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Lane,  Did  Harry  Zoog  ask  for  your  assistance  for  getting  the 
license  from  FCC  ? 

Mr,  BuKDiCK.  None  at  all. 

Mr,  Lane.  Evidently,  in  time  he  got  the  license  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Yes,  sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Seaside 
or  Seashore  that  made  application  on  the  same  frequency. 

Mr,  Lane,  Frequency  ? 

Mr,  BuRDiCK,  That  is  right.  There  was  a  hearing  on  it  and  that 
length  of  time  was  taken  up  in  granting  the  license, 

Mr,  Lane,  But  you  took  some  of  the  stock  in  that  company? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No;  I  have  no  stock. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  couple  of  shares? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No ;  I  have  no  stock  at  all. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  paid  a  salary  by  the  Pioneer  Broadcasting  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir.     I  work  strictly  on  commission. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1950  the  commissions  were  $1,846  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  say  that  you  paid,  in  turn,  Frank  McNamara, 
$1,040? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right, 

Mr,  Lane,  How  much,  in  addition  to  that,  did  you  pay  to  the  colored 
man  ? 

jNIr.  BuRDicK.  I  paid  him  $25  a  week.  There  wasn't  very  much 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  you  net  gain  from  that  operation  was  very  small  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Very  small, 

Mr,  Lane.  Probably  around  $400  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Not  very  much.     They  owed  me  that  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  did  not  pay  you  that  money  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK,  They  were  behind  and  I  told  them  to  keep  it  until 
1951. 

Mr.  Lane,  You  put  down  in  1950  that  you  did  receive  it?  You 
reported  that  you  received  it,  although  you  expected  to  get  it  in  1951  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir.     I  didn't  get  it  in  1951. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  for  your  advantage  or  their  advantage? 

Mr.  BuEDiCK.  They  withheld  the  tax  on  it,  counselor.  They  with- 
held the  tax  on  it,  and  I  simply  charged  McNamara's  salary  against 
my  commissions.  I  was  busy.  I  paid  the  boy.  I  wasn't  feeling  so 
well.     I  was  out  trying  to  sell  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  succeed  in  selling  time  ? 

Mr.  BrRDicK.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  Laxe.  For  them  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  what  the  commission  is. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  got  what  percent  as  your  take? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Twenty  percent. 
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Mr.  Lane.  So  you  sold  for  them  something  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000? 

Mr,  BuRDicK.  More  than  that.  I  got  eighteen-hundred-some-odd 
dollars.     So  I  sold  close  to  $8,000  or  $9,000,  didn't  I  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right,  you  did. 

Does  that  station  maintain  a  Western  Union  ticker  to  report  race 
results  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  The  Associated  Press,  the  Press  Association.  Then 
we  have  another  sports  wire  in  there.    It  is  just  one  of  the  companies. 

Senator  Hunt.  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  not  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  an  A-8  ticker,  a  sports  reporting  ticker? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  Does  that  ticker 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Transradio. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  that  ticker  report  racing  results  every  day  when 
the  races  are  being  run  ? 

Mr,  BuRDicK,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  Station  WOND  broadcast  the  results  of  the  races 
as  soon  as  received? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  It  runs  anywhere  from  7  minutes  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Lane,  You  mean  it  runs  7  to  30  minutes  behind  the  results  of 
the  track  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  correct. 

]\Ir.  Lane.  But  does  it  broadcast  the  results  of  the  tracks  regularly  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK,  Oh,  yes,  every  day.  Five  tracks,  the  tracks  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  like  New  York. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  tracks  does  it  broadcast? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  New  York.  The  general  broadcast  was  on  the  Arm- 
strong Sheet.  They  generally  carry  five.  The  Armstrong  Scratch 
Slieet. 

Mr.  Lane.  Won't  you  call  them  off  for  the  record  ? 

Mr,  BuRDicK,  They  change,  counselor.  They  run  30  days  here  and 
30  days  there.  But  at  the  present  time  I  will  try  to  call  them  out. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  New  York,  Monmouth  Park,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  just  closed.  I  do  not  know  which  one  succeeded  that  one. 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Charles  Town  succeeded  Delaware,  That  is  the 
way  they  are  running  now.  They  are  all  in  this  vicinity  with  the 
exception  of  Arlington  Park,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  they  interrupt  programs  to  give  the  racing  results  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir.  In  the  5-minute  news  broadcast  every  half- 
hour  on  the  hour.  Nothing  is  interrupted.  If  anybody  has  an  an- 
nouncement, bought  time,  it  is  at  6 :45  or  6 :50  or  6  o'clock,  they  are 
right  on  the  dot  and  they  never  interrupt  a  program.  We  are  not 
the  only  station  in  this  vicinity  giving  race  results,  you  know, 

Mr.  Lane.  What  other  station  ? 

Mr,  BuRDTCK,  WMID  is  every  15  minutes.  The  station  you  broad- 
casted on  WFPG,  gives  racing  results  at  2  o'clock.  That  is  worse  than 
we  give. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  work  for  WFPG? 

Mr.  BuRDTCK.  Yes,  sir;  in  1945, 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  sell  time  for  them? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Lane.  On  a  commission  basis  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  1947  or  1946, 
around  in  there  sometime. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  revenue  is  of  WOND 
monthly?     Monthly  revenue? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Monthl}^  revenue  today? 

Mr.  Lane.  Their  gross. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Their  gross? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  can  give  you,  not  the  total,  but  approximately  their 
weekly  income  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.'  Lane.  All  right. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Because  there  are  three  salesmen,  and  I  know  what 
they  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  are  the  three  salesmen? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Dick  Woodies,  Harry  Howell,  and  myself. 

We  have  house  accounts  that  come  in  from  national  advertisers. 
This  week,  here  is  what  I  am  doing  this  week.  Woodies  and  I  run 
about  the  same.  I  did  $817.50  this  week.  He  will  do  about  that. 
Howell  will  do  about  $400.  The  house  accounts  will  run  $200  to 
$300.  Those  are  the  approximate  figures  now.  They  vary.  Next 
week  it  might  be  $100  less.  It  might  be  $100  more.  It  should  be 
more  this  time  of  the  year  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  say  it  is  running  two  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  week  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Not  two  to  three,  two  to  twenty-four  hundred, 
twenty-live  hundred  right  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  the  sources  of  that  revenue  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  You  want  me  to  call  these  names  out  which  I  sold  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  BuRDTCK.  The  Allison's  Speedway.  It  is  20  spots.  They  have 
it  2  days,  at  $1.50  a  spot. 

Rando's,  one  spot  at  $7.50. 

Jefferson  Hotel,  5-minute  broadcast,  $30. 

Personal  Finance  has  an  office  here.  That  comes  out  of  Newark. 
It  is  5  days  a  week,  $40. 

Boardwalk  Parking  Center,  which  is  right  in  back  of  this  hotel, 
on  the  side.     Mr.  Krevet,  $45.50. 

Grainville  Works,  which  is  an  air-conditioning  outfit,  $50  a  week. 

Luigi's,  two  spot  announcements,  $20. 

Al's  Garden  Bar,  $24;  Joseph  Wagenheim,  newscast,  $30;  Cosmo- 
politan Hotel,  $15 ;  Trenches'  Neptune,  $35 ;  Christiana  Smoke  Shop, 
$10 ;  Hialeah  Supper  Club,  $25 ;  Nick  and  Buzz,  $50 ;  Dennis  Italian 
Restaurant,  $25  ;  Gretz,  $250. 

Public  Service  of  Newark;  that  is  the  busses.  They  are  running 
those  to  Monmouth  Park  from  here.    $48. 

Yacht  Club,  $25 ;  Jockey  Club,  $25 ;  Bath  and  Turp,  $25 ;  President 
Hotel,  $50 :  Howell  Speedway,  $30. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  course,  I  cannot  keep  in  mind  the  names  you  just 
read  off. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Do  you  wish  to  look  these  over? 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  at  the  moment.  On  that  list,  one  of  the  names  you 
read  was  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  owned  by  Herman  Orman  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Lane.  Another  Avas  Luigi's  Restaurant. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  owned  by  Jack  Berenato? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  he  is  manager  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Another  one  was  the  Hialeah  Dinner  Chib;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Supper  Club. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owns  that? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  They  call  it  Rickey's  Hialeah. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owns  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Rickey,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  any  of  those  places  you  have  read  places  where 
book  is  made? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  any  of  those  places  places  where  numbers  are 
played  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  any  of  the  managers  or  owners  or  proprietors  of 
those  places  that  you  know  to  have  records  in  gambling  cases? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  You  mean  any  of  these  people  I  sold  or  the  three 
places  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  you  sold? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  only  one  in  there  that  I  know  that  had  a  previ- 
ous conviction  of  gambling  was  Berenato,  and  that  was  3i/^  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  he  is  at  Luigi's? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said  one  place  was  Rando's. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes.     That  is  the  little  bakery  over  in  Pleasantville. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  no  relation  to  the  Rando  in  town? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  This  is  Rando's  Bakery.  This  is  a  little  place,  $7.50 
a  week,  for  one  morning  spot. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  information  broadcast  with  respect  to  racing 
results  utilized  in  town  here  by  books  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  couldn't  say  that.  Anybody  can  get  them.  Any- 
body can  dial  1400  on  your  dial. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  the  bookmakers  contribute,  so  far  as  you  know,  to 
the  expenses  of  that  station  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  money  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir.     From  whom? 

Mr.  Lane.  From  any  bookmakers  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  any  bookmakers  in  town  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  My  own  personal  knowledge  on  bookmakers  is  what  I 
read  about  different  raids  in  town  and  who  was  convicted. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  makes  collections  from 
bookmakers  for  the  account  of  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Nor  for  the  account  of  anybody  interested  in  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Benjamin  Ruben- 
stein  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  I  know  Benjamin  Riibenstein. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  bookmaker  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDicK.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  in  the  nnmbers  racket  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Wait  a  minute.  I  didn't  l^now  him  personally,  but 
I  knew  Benjamin  Rubenstein  back  in  1940  when  there  was  an  investi- 
gation in  Atlantic  City.  I  don't  think  it  was  numbers.  It  was  tax 
evasion.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  tax  evasion,  or  something. 
He  was  convicted  of  something. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Well,  he  has  a  store  on  the  Boardwalk.  It  was  a 
haberdashery  store,  I  think.  Now  he  is  in  the  music  business.  I  do 
not  know  him  personally  or  anything  like  that. 

I  just  know  he  is  Ben  Rubenstein. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Henry  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  know  Henry  Cohen — when  I  lived  in  Illinois, 
when  he  had  a  cigar  store  on  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  He  had  that  store  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  in  the  numbers  racket? 

Ml'.  BuRDicK.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  any  place  ni  town  where  you  can  go  to  bet 
on  a  number? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir.  I  never  bet  on  a  number.  I  have  never  bet 
on  a  number  in  my  life.  I  never  lay  a  number.  I  don't  know  of  a 
place  where  I  could  go  in  and  play  one. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  every  place  in  town  where  you  can  bet  on 
the  horses? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  don't  play  horses  in  town.  I  go  to  the  track  occa- 
sionally. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  any  bookmaker  in  town? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Only  what  the  papers  said  were  convicted  after  they 
were  arrested  and  convicted  as  bookmakers.  Perhaps  I  knew  them, 
I  have  been  here  30  3- ears.      I  know  a  lot  of  people  in  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Jack  Berenato? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  is  manager  of  Luigi's  Restaurant.  I  have  eaten 
there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  known  him  a  long  time? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Let  me  see.  That  restaurant  has  been  there  maybe 
6  or  7  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Fred  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  do,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  think  he  is  retired,  myself,  personally. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  his  business  before  he  retired  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  he  had  a  place  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  had  some  kind  of  tax  evasion  conviction.  He  never  went 
to  jail. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  he  a  close  friend  of  Herman  Orman  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  he  is  very  close. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Business  associate  of  Orman? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  known  Herman  Orman  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  Herman  Orman  i 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  well  known  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Very  good  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  been  a  good  friend  of  yours  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  He  and  I  are  friends.  He  has  a  place.  He  went 
into  the  service.  He  has  a  place  at  the  Cosmopolitan.  I  stop  in  there 
and  have  a  cocktail.     He  has  a  beautiful  cocktail  lounge  in  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  also  acquainted  with  Senator  Farley? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whom  do  you  know  better,  Orman  or  Farley? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  would  say  Farley,  up  in  the  legislature.  I  knew 
Farley  when  he  was  studying  law,  and  he  has  been  in  the  legislature 
since  1937.  He  was  in  the  assembly  3  years  and  then  he  was  a  senator 
14  years.  He  was  3  years  in  the  assembly,  and  then  in  1910  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  and  he  has  been  in  the  senate  11  years.  This  is 
his  eleventh  year  in  the  senate. 

ISIr.  Lane.  You  say  you  knew  him  when  he  studied  law  ?  That  was 
in  1926-27. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  When  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  town.  He  had  an 
oflice  in  Guarantee  Trust  Co.,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  Iniown  Herman  Orman  as  long  as  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  meet  Herman  Orman  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  At  first  we  became  accjuainted  with  Herman  Orman 
at  the  start  of  the  war,  I  think  around  1941. 

Mr.  Lane.  Hasn't  Orman  been  a  close  friend  of  Farley's  for  the  last 
25  years? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  "Cherry"  Haggerty? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  know  Haggerty  as  head  of  the  Bartenders'  Union. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  him  personally? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  never  had  too  much  personal  dealings  with  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  3"ou  know  what  his  dealings  are  besides  the  Bar- 
tenders' Union,  if  anything? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Ellis  Lewis? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Ellis  Lewis?  I  know  he  was  owner  of  a  store  on  the 
Boardwalk.  I  know  Ellis  Lewis.  Ellis  and  his  brother  had  a  store 
on  the  Boardwalk,  Dunsinger's  Leather  Shop. 

]Mr.  L.\NE.  Is  he  in  business  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Fred  Solitare? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Those  were  the  two  that  were  arrested  on  the  Board- 
walk. 

JMr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Fred  Solitare? 

Mr.  P)URDiCK.  I  know  him  to  say  "hello"  to.  I  knew  his  father. 
He  was  a  former  city  detective.  They  were  great  athletes  on  the  beach. 
They  were  all  lifeguards,  the  whole  Solitare  family.  I  knew  them 
when  they  were  youngsters.    They  are  much  younger  than  I  am. 
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Mr.  Laxe.  What  is  Lewis'  business? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Ellis  Lewis'  business,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  a  bookmaker  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  do  not.  The  last  time  I  knew  Ellis  Lewis — I  haven't 
seen  very  much  of  these  fellows.  Ellis  Lewis  was  a  partner  of  the 
cafe,  I  think,  on  New  York  Avenue. 

Mr.  Laxe.  What  kind  of  a  car  do  you  drive,  Mr.  Burdick? 

IMr.  BuKDicK.  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  buy  that  ? 

^h:  Burdick.  I  got  a  new  one.  I  borrowed  $3,000  from  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  on  m}'  life  insurance. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  recently? 

Mr.  Burdick.  1051.    Got  it  in  February. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  a  car  did  you  have  before  that? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  had  a  1947  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  cars  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  am  selling  the  red  one.    I  got  it  for  sale. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  the  1947? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  going  to  call  off  to  you  a  few  names  at  random. 
Let  me  know  if  you  know  any  of  them. 

A  man  named  "Mush"  Goodelman? 

Mr.  Burdick.  "Mush''  Goodelman? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Is  that  the  Goodelman  family  that  owned  the  Nomad 
Cafe  at  4802  Ventnor  Avenue  ?    No. 

j\Ir.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Morton  Freund? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes.    I  met  him  in  one  of  the  cafes  some  place. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  BuTiDiCK.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

IMr.  Lane.  When  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  met  him  at  a  bar,  maybe  in  Trenches'  or  in  one  of 
the  other  places. 

]Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Sid  Levy  ? 

INIr.  Burdick.  Sid  Levy  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burdick.  No. 

IMr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Chuck  Audrey? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Lou  Cooch  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Lou  Cooch  ?  I  know  his  father.  He  is  a  golfer,  quite 
a  golfer. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Joe  Beck? 

IMr.  Burdick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Bill  Snyder? 

]Mr.  Burdick.  I  know  Bill  Snyder. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  Bill  Snyder's  business  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  now.  I  haven't  seen  Snyder 
in  years. 

]\Ir.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Jimmy  Dolan  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  "Mush"  Jacobs  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Frank  Foster? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Nick  Bloom? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Ed  Doyle,  Edward  F.  Doyle  ? 

Mr.  BuKDicK.  I  know  a  Doyle.    He  is  on  the  boardwalk.    I  don't 
know  what  he  does,  or  anything. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Nick  Bloom?     Maybe  I  asked  you  that 
before. 

Do  you  know  Harry  Gold  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Jim  Mellon? 

Mr.  BuEDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Tony  Rich? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  know  Tony  Rich.    He  is  in  the  plumbing  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  in  any  other  business  beside  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Bobby  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Harry  Stewart? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  by  nicknames.    I  do  not  know 
them  by  those  names. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  a  fellow  named  Kid  Stewart? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Vince  Rando  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  A1  Pepper? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  A1  Vendor? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Jack  Colby  is  the  same  as  Jack  Berenato  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Jack  Berenato? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  know  him  by  his  nickname.  Where  they  get  the 
Colby,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  a  fellow  named  Rickey  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Rickey? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Is  that  the  same  gentleman  who  owns  the  Hialeah? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  know  a  Rickey,  if  that  is  the  same  Rickey.  That 
is  the  only  place  I  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  know  about  Rickey?  What  is  his  full 
name  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  His  name  is  Rich. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  he  been  at  the  Hialeah  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  hasn't  been  at  the  Hialeah  so  long.  He  had  the 
Torch  Club.  The  Hialeah  was  vacant  maybe  a  year  or  2  years.  He 
just  recently  acquired  that  property,  or  leased  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  did.    He  had  a  place  on  Memorial  Avenue.    They  called  it 
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Eickey's  Torch  Club.  I  had  three  spots  a  day  from  the  Torch  Club. 
The}^  transferred  it  from  there  to  Rickey's  Hialeah.  I  was  never  in 
Rickey's  Hialeah  or  in  the  Torch  Club, 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  the  owner  of  the  Torch  Club  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  was. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  the  place  fail  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  He  sold  the  Torch  Club  out  when  he  moved  to  the 
Hialeah. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  one  of  the  owners  at  the  Hialeah? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  he  is.    They  call  it  Rickey's  Hialeah. 
.    Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Dave  Lewds  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Dave  Lewis?  If  it  is  the  same  one  I  am  talking 
about,  he  owns  Dunsinger's  Leather  Shop  on  the  boardwalk, 

Mr,  Lane,  Does  he  have  another  occupation  besides  that? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr,  Lane.  Do  you  know  "Nockey"  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr,  BuRDiGK.  1916,  when  Walter  Edge  ran  for  governor, 

Mr,  Lane,  Were  you  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  protege  of  Nockey 
Johnson, 

Mr,  BuRDicK.  Oh,  no, 

Mr.  Lane,  Did  you-  ever  do  anything  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  ever  do  anything  for  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir.  I  never  held  any  political  position  under 
Enoch  Johnson. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  true  that  you  regularly  call  at  Kappy's  Cigar 
Store  at  931  Atlantic  Avenue? 

Mr.  Btjrdick,  931  Atlantic  Avenue? 

Mr,  Lane,  That  is  right.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Kaplan 
there? 

Mr,  BuRDicK.  I  don't  know  him.  I  might  have  stepped  in  there 
for  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  I  am  liable  to  stop  anywhere  for  a  pack 
of  cigarettes, 

Mr,  Lane.  The  question  is :     Did  you  stop  there  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  did  not.     931  Atlantic  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  want  to  get  my  location  right.  No,  sir,  I  did  not 
stop  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  there  any  places  in  Atlantic  City,  such  as  cigar 
stores  or  other  business  establishments,  where  you  make  regular  calls? 

Mr.  Burdick,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Ai-e  there  any  places  in  Atlantic  City  where  you  make 
any  collections  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No,  sir.  Wait  a  minute.  I  stop  at  a  couple  of 
places  and  pick  up  this. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  make  collections  for  WOND  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  There  are  a  few  stops  I  stop  in  and  pick  up  tins. 

Mr.  Lane.  Weekly? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lane.  What  are  those  places?  Do  you  have  some  sort  of 
memorandum  for  calls  to  make? 
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Mr.  BuEDicK.  No.  This  is  next  week's  bill  that  I  keep  in  my 
pocket,  that  I  collect. 

Mr.  Lane.  All  right. 

Mr.  BtiRDicK.  The  Bath  and  Turf  Club.  Jockey  Club.  7  South 
North  Carolina  Avenue.     Trenches'  Neptune.     Luigi's. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  those  weekly  bills  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  the  bills  rendered  weekly? 

Mr.  BuEDicK.  Yes,  sir.  They  wanted  to  pay  weekly  and  they 
asked  me  to  stop. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  the  bills  picked  up  weekly  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Ever  since  they  have  been  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Btirdick.  The  contracts  run  13  weeks  and  some  renew  them. 

Mr.  Lane,  Are  you  paid  in  cash  or  by  check? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Cash. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  any  place  where  you  picked  a  payment  up  in 
anj'thing  other  than  cash? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  By  check,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  You  mean  me  personally  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  You  personally. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No.  The  rest  are  all  mailed.  I  turn  that  in  to 
the  bookkeeper  in  the  place.     I  receipt  these  bills. 

Mr.  Lane.  ForWOND? 

Mr-  BuRDicK.  I  receipt  that  I  received  payment.  Trenches'  wanted 
to  pay  the  bill  every  week  and  asked  me  to  stop  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  keep  some  information  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
your  collections  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No.  My  collections  don't  amount  to  more  than  $100 
a  week,  or  $110. 

]Mr.  Lane.  You  get  a  commission  on  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes.  I  get  a  commission  on  the  whole  thing.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  they  pay  the  bill  this  week,  I  still  draw  my 
commission,  I  like  to  keep  my  accounts  up.  They  are  good,  solid 
accounts. 

j\Ir.  Lane.  You  said  $100  a  week.  x\ctually,  how  much  will  the 
collections  be  for  next  week  ? 

jSIr.  BuRDicK.  This  is  this  week's  collection. 

Mv.  Lane.  A  hundred  and  something? 

Mv.  BuRDiCK.  You  mean  how  much  the  collections  will  be,  total  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.  There  are  two  aspects  of  it.  I  do  not  want  the 
record  corif used.  First  of  all,  you  called  off  a  list  of  your  accounts, 
and  I  think  they  were  for  the  week  just  expired ;  is  that  right ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK,  The  week  ending  July  T,  that  is  tomorrow,  isn't  it? 
That  is  this  week. 

Mr.  Lane-  That  totals  how  nuich? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  $817.50. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  that  $817.50  how  much  did  you  collect  in  cash  or 
how  much  will  you  collect  in  cash? 

Mr.  BuRDioK.  Approximately  $100. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  is  that  other  $7l7-odd  paid  by  check  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane-  Woukl  yoii  just  be  specific  on  the  record  and  state  what 
you  will  collect  in  cash,  and  from  whom,  next  week,  out  of  these  ac- 
counts for  which  you  have  bills  in  your  pocket? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  will  collect  $25  from  Bath  and  Turf,  $25  from  the 
Jockey  Club.  These  bills  expire  this  week.  Then  I  will  collect  $35 
from  Trenches'  Neptuue.  I  will  collect  $20  from  Luigi's,  and  $15 
from  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  each  one  of  these  places  there  is 
gambling  of  one  kind  or  another  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  There  has  never  been  any  gambling  in  any  of  those 
places,  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  go  there  at  night.  I  see  them  in  the 
daytime.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  cannot  say  there  is 
gambling  in  any  of  them.     Luigi's  is  a  big  restaurant. 

Mr.  Lane.  Doesn't  Luigi's  have  a  set-up  for  gambling  in  the  back 
of  the  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  wouldn't  say  so.     I  never  was  back  that  far. 
Straight  back  is  a  big  kitchen.    I  have  eaten  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  are  no  facilities  for  gambling 
there  ? 

Mr.  BtTRDicK.  In  Luigi's? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  about  the  Bath  aud  Turf  Club  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  on  Stenton  Place  and  I  have  been  down  there 
for  a  Chinese  dinner  and  the  manager  of  the  place,  Joe  Morse,  is  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine.    He  has  been  down  there  for  35  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  about  the  Jockey  Club? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  The  Jockey  Club  is  up  in  South  North  Carolina 
Avenue  and  that  is  only  a  night  spot. 

Mr.  Lane,  What  clientele  do  they  have? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  never  been  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  any  of  their  shows,  at  all.  I  have  had  a  cocktail  or  a 
glass  of  beer  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  their  reputation,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  All  right.  They  draw  a  big  crowd.  It  must  be  all 
right.  One  time  the  city  authorities  removed  one  entertainer,  a  little 
risque. 

Mr.  Lane.  Doesn't  it  have  a  reputation  of  attracting  "queers"  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  have  never  been  in  there.  I  couldn't  answer  your 
question  intelligently. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owns  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Hyatt.    They  call  him  Jockey  Hyatt. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  knov.'u  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Jockey?    I  guess  I  know  him  for  7  or  8  years. 

I  go  to  Hamity  the  Tailor. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Hamity  the  Tailor? 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  leading  tailor  in  town  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  He  is  a  good  tailor. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  he  charge  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  $125  up. 
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Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Paid  $125.  I  haven't  gotten  many  suits  lately.  He 
is  a  little  higher  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  a  total  net  income  of  $4,888.09,  reported  in  1950, 
would  you  care  to  explain  to  the  committee  how  it  is  you  can  sport 
at  one  time  two  Cadillac  cars  and  patronize  Hamity's  and  support 
your  family? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Counselor,  let  me  correct  you.  I  didn't  get  that  car 
in  1950. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  correct  me.     In  1950  you  liad  one  Cadillac  car? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  1947  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  your  income  increased  in  1951? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  expect  to  have  a  good  year  with  the  radio  station. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  bought  that  Cadillac,  did  you,  in  1947  new  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  In  the  early  part  of  1947. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  buy  it  for  cash  or  did  you  buy  it  on  time? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  borrowed  a  loan  on  my  insurance  policy  and  had 
a  little  cash.    That  was  how  I  bought  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  the  same  insurance  on  which  you  borrowed 
this  time  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  got  $10,000  paid  up,  30  years  old,  and  that  is  good 
equity.    I  can  borrow  money  at  3  percent. 

Mr.  Lane.  Which  is  a  lot  cheaper  than  financing  it  through  a 
finance  company  ? 

Mr.  BuRDTCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  during  1947,  1948,  1949,  and  1950  you  paid  the 
loan  off  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  did  it  take  to  pay  the  loan  off  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Over  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1946,  the  year  before  you  bought  that  Cadillac, 
I  believe  you  reported  a  total  net  income  of  $2,986. 

Mr.  BuRDTCK.  I  wasn't  doing  very  much.  Counselor,  in  1946  I 
was  in  the  hospital.  I  was  laid  up.  No,  I  am  wrong.  That  was 
'44  and  '45. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1947  you  reported  a  total  net  income  of  $2,376. 

]Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  the  return,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  What  do  you  say  the  total  was  in  1947  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  $2,376. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  You  have  it  wrong.  You  have  the  wrong  return. 
You  are  talking  about  1947  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  talking  about  1947,  total  net  income  $2,376.70. 

Mr.  Burdick,  that  is  what  you  reported,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Burdick.  That  is  right.  This  income  has  been  checked  and 
everything. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  does  your  family  live.  Mr.  Burdick? 

Mr.  Burdick.  There  is  only  my  wife  and  myself. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  live  in  the  citv  here  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Not  right  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  do  you  live  now^? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  live  in  Margate. 
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Mr.  Lane.  You  own  your  house  in  Margate  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes ;  I  bought  a  house  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  your  wife  have  an  occupation? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  buy  the  house  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  In  1948. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  what  did  you  pay  for  the  house  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  $20,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  down? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Five  thousand. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  to  whom  do  you  owe  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Fifteen  thousand  mortgage,  Prudential  Insurance 
Co. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  interest  on  that? 

]\Tr.  BuRDiCK.  Four  percent. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  get  the  $5,000? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  owned  a  lot  at  Margate  that  I  bought  a  long  while 
ago  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I  sold  it  for  $5,000.  I  think  I  paid 
$1,500.  $1,600,  for  it,  and  sold  it  for  $5,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  in  1948  you  sold  the  lot? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  lot  in  your  name  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  My  wife's  name. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  she  file  a  separate  return  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  look  at  your  return  in  1948  and  indicate  the 
gain  on  the  lot? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  The  gain  on  the  lot  ? 

Counselor,  this  looks  like  an  incomplete  copy,  but,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  correct  it,  but  I  think 
this  is  the  item  right  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  what  item  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Three-thousand-one-hundred-some-odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  is  that  listed  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Other  income. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  1948  return  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lane.  I  call  your  attention,  ]\Ir.  Burdick,  to  the  fact  that 
the  item  you  refer  to  on  the  1948  return,  $3,031.55  is  listed  as  item 
No.  5  on  the  first  page  under  "Any  other  income,"  the  details  of 
wdiich  are  to  be  set  forth  on  page  2. 

Mr.  Burdick.  But  he  didn't  write  it  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  look  at  page  2.  You  see,  net  gain  or  loss  from 
sale  or  change  of  capital  assets,  $1,815.55.  Income  from  partner- 
ship, estates,  and  trusts  and  other  sources,  $1,200,  listed  as  fees,  or  a 
total  of  $3,031.55. 

I  will  ask  you  whether  that  refreshes  your  recollection,  if  the 
$3,031.55  was  not  attributable  to  a  gain  on  real  estate? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  until  I  look  further  on 
further  income  tax  returns,  or  it  is  liable  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  $1,831.55  represented  a  gain  on 
a  hundred  shares  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  stock  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  o^yn  any  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
stock? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  but  the  most  T  paid  on  those  was  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars.  I  bought  it  for  7  and  sold  it  for  10.  I  re- 
member that. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Burdick,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
rather  quickly.     Do  you  have  a  safe-deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  have  any  cash  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  think  I  have  about  five  hundred  in  it. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  would  be  your  best  estimate  of  that? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  I  got  a  check  from  the 
States  bonus  and  put  it  in  there. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  own  your  own  home?  That  is  worth  about 
$20,000? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  have  any  stock  in  any  companies  like  A.  T. 
&T.? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  own  a  few. 

Senator  Hunt.  General  Electric?  Or  any  stock  at  all?  Do  you 
own  any  stock  ? 

JNIr.  Burdick.  I  mean  that  are  listed  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Sure,  I  own  a  few  shares  of  stock. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  stocks  you  own? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Of  all  the  stocks  I  own?     $4,000. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  is  the  value  of  the  two  cars  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Well,  the  '47, 1  will  get  about  $1,200  for  it.  The  other 
is  a  new  car. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  it  be  as  much  as  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No.  I  only  pay  $3,655,  and  $1,200,  that  would  be 
about  $5,000,  say,  for  the  both  cars. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  ow^n  any  other  lots  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Or  any  other  property  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  understand  this  income  is  just  your  individual 
income?     It  isn't  a  joint  income  for  yourself  and  your  wife? 

Mr.  Burdick.  The  house  is  in  my  wife's  name. 

Senator  Hunt.  But  your  income-tax  report^is  designated  as  a  joint 
return  ? 

Mr.  Br-RDiCK.  Yes,  sir,  the  1950.  The  last  2  or  3  years,  since  they 
had  a  new  ruling. 

Senator  Hunt.  Does  your  wife  have  any  income  from  stocks  and 
bonds  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  you  haven't  listed? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  believe  you  testified  that  you  go  around  with  your 
collections,  that  you  do  not  collect  from  any  bookies  for  services 
rendered  by  the  broadcasting  station  on  race  results.  That  is  right, 
sir,  isn't  it?    Do  you  want  to  state  that  again,  that  you  do  not? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  are  certainly  a  man  about  town.  I  wouldn't 
know  wdiom  to  approach  wdio  knows  more  about  Atlantic  City  than 
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you  do.  We  have  had  testimony  today  that  there  may  be  as  many  as 
300  numbers  games  in  the  cit}^  and  perhaps  a  like  number  of  bookies. 
Yet  you  say  you  do  not  know  where  any  of  those  are. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Bookmakers? 

Senator  Hunt.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuKDicK.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  grossly  exaggerated.  I  do  not 
know  where  anyone  is.  I  heard  a  newspaper  give  it  out  there  and 
I  had  to  laugh  at  them. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  speak  some  of  going  to  the  track.  Did  you 
win  any  bets  ? 

Mr.  BuKDicK.  I  will  tell  3'ou  how  I  go  to  the  tracks.  I  go  when 
they  are  here  at  Atlantic  City,  maybe  two  or  three  times.  The  reason  is 
that  the  basic  sponsor  is  Gretz  Beer  and  I  go  to  see  if  they  are  using 
Gretz  Beer.    I  am  a  small  bettor.    I  am  no  gambler. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity,  if  you  want  to 
change  your  testinujny.  I  cannot  understand  a  man  of  your  intelli- 
gence, just  G  months  ago  having  made  your  income  tax  and  listed  an 
item  of  $1,222.86  for  rent  on  a  business  property  and  you  say  you  do 
not  know  what  that  item  is.     Do  you  want  to  change  that  testimony  ? 

IMr.  BuuDicK.  I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  be  enlightened  on  it. 
I  think  it  is  liable  to  incriminate  me.  I  do  not  know  what  the  item  is. 
1  would  like  to  see  the  accountant  give  me  this  paper. 

Senator  Hunt.  Of  course,  I  won't  argue  the  point,  but  it  would 
seem  just  the  reverse,  that  you  should  tell  the  accountant  what  it  is 
instead  of  his  telling  you. 

Mr.  BuRnicK.  1  think  he  made  a  mistake. 

Senator  Hunt,  I  want  to  make  this  observation.  It  seems  a  little 
incongruous  that  with  the  income  that  you  report  last  year,  a  total 
of  $5,370,  for  you  to  live  the  way  you  do,  own  the  home  you  do,  buy 
the  clothes  that  you  do,  have  the  cars  that  you  have,  on  such  a  small 
income. 

There  are  no  other  questions  this  evening,  Mr.  Burdick,  but  we 
would  like  for  you  to  remain  under  subpena  and  make  yourself  avail- 
able in  the  morning  for  a  little  additional  questioning. 

Mr.  BuKDicK.  You  want  me  to  come  back  in  the  morning? 

Senator  Hunt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  bring  in  the  other 
records  to  supplement  what  you  said. 

Mr.  BuEDiCK.  I  don't  know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  look  that  up 
by  that  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  the  time  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  Let  me  suggest  that  there  is  no  need  to  come  at 
9  o'clock  and  sit  around  a  couple  of  hours.  Let's  make  it  10  o'clock. 
Will  that  be  agreeable? 

Gentlemen,  the  committee  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  the  exam- 
ination of  the  other  witness  took  a  good  deal  longer  that  we  expected. 
The  hour  now  is  11  o'clock.  So  we  are  now  going  to  close  the  hearing 
as  of  11  o'clock  and  we  will  ask  you  gentlemen  to  come  in  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  will  direct  you  to  come  in  in  the  morning.  Let  me  suggest, 
however,  that  you  arrange  it  among  yourselves  that  some  come  in 
at  9  and  others  at  9 :  30  and  still  others  at  10,  so  you  won't  come  in 
and  sit  all  day  and  waste  your  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  11  p.  m.  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  Sat- 
urday, July  7,  1951,  at  9  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,   JULY  7,    1951 

United  States  Senate, 

St'BCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  SpECIAL  CoMMlTTEE  To  INVESTIGATE 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Atlantic  City^  N.  J. 

executive  session 

The  subcommittee  m.et,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  rooms 
325-326,  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  X.  J.,  Senator  Lester  C.  Hunt 
of  Wyoming  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Hunt. 

Also  present :  Samuel  M.  Lane,  special  counsel ;  Robert  F.  Morton, 
assistant  counsel;  and  John  J.  Winberry,  special  consultant. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  we  resume  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  I  presume  no  opening  statement  is  needed,  counsel. 
If  you  will,  proceed  with  the  questioning. 

TURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  HERMAN  ORMAN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Orman.  Before  you  start,  may  I  correct  my  sell:  of  one  state- 
ment yesterday?  I  think  you  asked  me  if  I  had  any  other  bank  ac- 
count, and  I  do  have  another  bank  account  in  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  which  is  under  my  personal  name.  It  has  been  there  in  the  last 
few  months  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  Corp. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  another  thing  you  want  to  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  You  had  me  a  bit  perturbed.  I  tried  to  find 
out  whom  I  spoke  to  yesterday.  I  spoke  to  jVIr.  Abadan  and  Mr.  Fein- 
berg,  who  happened  to  come  out  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  the  day  before  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Thursday.  Then  I  saw  him  again  Thursday  after- 
ward, at  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  with  him  then  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know.  That  is  unimportant.  Maybe  10  min- 
utes, maybe  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  talk  to  him  about,  then  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  talked  to  him  about  some  lease  then.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  whatever. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing  to  do  with  this  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  didn't  ask  him  about  advice  in  connection  with  this 
inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  I  didn't  think  I  needed  it. 
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Mr.  Lane.  I  see  you  produced  a  book  which  relates  to  the  1951 
income  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  You  are  taking  that  for  granted. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said  you  would  bring  that,  and  I  see  you  have  such 
a  book. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sure. 

(The  witness  produced  the  book.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  gross  income  was,  roughly, 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1951  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Can  I  tell  you  what  it  was,  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  offhand,  somewhere  between  $15,000  to  $16,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  this  book  indicate  all  of  your  income  for  1951,  to 
date? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you,  by  running  quickly  through  this  book,  indicate 
such  an  income  as  $15,000  or  $16,000? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  Let  me  have  it.  I  am  more  familiar  with  it. 
I  know  my  own  figures. 

Senator  Hunt.  At  this  time,  I  want  to  ask  that  there  be  taken  into 
the  record  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  United  States  Senate  Crime 
Committee,  Senator  Kefauver,  chairman.  It  is  signed  by  the  Jersey 
Times.     That  letter  will  be  exhibit  O. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  O,"  and  will  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  Special  Committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  We  do  not  want  to  deprive  you  of  that  book.  Will  you 
simply  read  into  the  record  the  financial  records  you  have? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will  give  you  the  gToss  amounts.  I  will  read  you 
the  gross  amounts. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  can  do  one  of  two  things :  We  can  either  impound 
the  book  or  we  can  give  it  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  made  public.  I  think  this  is 
my  own  personal  business.  This  record  is  going  to  be  made  public 
and  a  lot  of  statements  Avill  be  made  like  in  yesterday's  paper.  Some 
of  them  do  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  let  me  have  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  will  let  you  have  the  book  unless 
I  know  my  business  is  not  going  to  be  made  public.  I  think  I  am  en- 
titled to  that  courtesy. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  call  upon  the  witness.  Senator,  to  show  us  the 
record  tliat  he  had  handed  to  us?  I  have  looked  at  it  very  briefly. 
There  are  not  many  entries  in  it.  To  expedite  the  hearing,  I  have 
asked  that  he  read  those  entries  into  the  record.  He  refuses  to  do  so. 
Will  you  direct  him  to  do  so? 

Senator  Hunt.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  directs  that  you 
read  to  the  committee  the  entries  that  you  have  in  the  book  in  your 
hand. 

Mr.  Orman.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  not  mean  a  thing,  these  en- 
tries in  here.    I  think  I  am  entitled  to  some  rights.    I  have  some  rights. 

Senator  Hunt.  There  will  be  no  argument  at  all.  I  direct  3'ou  to  do 
that.    You  can  either  state  you  will  or  will  not. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will  not. 
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Senator  Hunt.  I  am  not  threatening  yon.  I  might  say,  however, 
that  vou  nnderstand  yon  are  being  phieed  in  a  position  ^Yhere  you 
might  be  cited  for  contempt? 

Mr  Orman.  I  understand  that  very  well. 

Seiiator  Hunt.  Will  you  turn  that  book  over  to  the  stenographer 
so  he  can  give  it  an  exhibit  number? 

Mr  Orman.  With  the  provision  that  I  get  it  back. 

Senator  Hunt.  All  right;  with  that  provision. 

It  will  be  marked  ''Exhibit  P."  .,  .    ^  „       i  ^  i 

(The  book  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  P,"  and  was  returned 

*^Mr  Lyne!^!  asked  you  yesterday  about  your  income,^ Mr  Orman, 
for  p'rior  years,  and  you  produced  your  tax  returns  I  i^«te  m  the 
tax  returns  for  1950  that  you  have  other  income,  $12,100.  l.an  you 
tell  us  the  source  of  the  $12,100? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  don't  recall. 

Mr  Lane.  This  is  last  year  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  I  do  not  have  any  records  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Give  us  any  substantial  item.  i    i«,f 

My  Orman.  It  may  have  been  some  item  from  the  track  last 
summer,  between  $5,000  or  $6,000,  which  was  done  tor  me  by  another 

person. 

Mr.  Lane.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Joseph  Friedman.  ,       •     ^         , 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Joseph  Friedman  a  bookmaker  111  town  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  not  a  bookmaker.    He  used  to  go  to  the  track 

every  day.  .        . ,    ^^-       <,  o 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  make  a  practice  of  betting  for  you  ^ 

Mr  Orman.  He  didn't  make  a  practice  of  that.    He  is  dead  now. 

He  used  to  do  that  every  time  in  the  summer  when  the  tracks  were 

^^lir  Lane.  You  were  called  upon  yesterday  to  produce  your  rec- 
ords, papers,  statements,  and  documents,  concerning  your  business, 
employment,  and  financial  transactions,  and  you  have  said  this  morn- 
ing you  do  not  have  them  with  you. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  have  anything  other  than  what  you  have 

had  before  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  them  m  some  other  place  ( 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not.  i     ^    •   i  ^  o 

Mr  Lane.  Did  you  make  a  search  for  them  last  night  ( 
Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  have  them.     I  didn't  have  to.     ^)l^en  the 

Treasury  was  in  to  see  me  about  my  income  tax  in  1947  and  lJi»,  as 

late  as  5  or  6  weeks  ago,  I  searched  for  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  other  sums  make  up  that  income  ( 

Mr.  Orman.  Other  things— commissions  for  diiferent  people. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  whom?  .  •     +  ^^ 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know.     I  cannot  pm  myself  down  ]ust  to 

what  it  was.  ^.  ^  _,         .     ^^         i    w.     ^„ 

Mr.  Lane.  What  sources  of  income  did  you  have  besides  what  you 

listed? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  on  there.  •     inrn? 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  $12,100  did  you  have  any  salaries  m  19o0 ' 
Mr.  Orman.  No  salaries.  .     . 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  working  for  anybody  on  a  commission  i 
Mr.  Orman.  Nothing ;  only  what  is  listed. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  is  Planetary  Recreation,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  a  corporation  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  concession  business — Mr,  Ellis. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mr.  Orman.  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  president. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  stockholder  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  am  not  a  stockholder.     I  did  some  work  for  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  a  fee? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  a  contractual  fee. 

Mr.  Lane.  Contract  for  what  services? 

Mr.  Orman.  For  some  services  rendered  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  What  services? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  got  him  a  concession. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Food, 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Orjvian.  Million-Dollar  Pier. 

Mr,  Lane,  Is  that  a  flat  fee  that  you  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  produce  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not  have  a  contract. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  a  written  contract  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  an  agreement  between  you  and  Ellis  as  to  how 
much  it  should  be? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Beforehand  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  Yes, 

Mr.  Lane.  With  whom  did  you  deal  at  the  Steel  Pier  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  deal  with  anybody  at  the  Steel  Pier  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  you  got  the  concession  there  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  whom  did  you  negotiate  ? 

Mr.  Orphan.  With  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Ellis  of  Planetary  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Ellis,  With  whom,  in  order  to  get  the  concession?     You  do 
not  own  the  Steel  Pier  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  I  didn't  say  the  Steel  Pier.     I  said  the  Million-Dollar 
pier, 

Mr.  Lane.  I  beg  your  pardon.    With  whom  did  you  deal  at  the 
Rlillion-Dollar  pier? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  may  have  been  ISIr.  Tubas.    It  may  have  been  Mr. 
Harry  Schwartz,  or  it  may  have  been  both. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  it,  actually  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  exactly  which  one. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  part  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sometime  last  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  in  the  first  of  the  year  or  the  last  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember. 

INIr.  Lane.  Was  it  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember.    After  all,  I  put  it  in  my  income 
tax.    I  paid  on  it.    I  don't  know  else  I  have  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  had  some  record  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  There  is  tlie  record. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  the  underlying  record  ? 

Mr.  Orman".  There  isn't  any.    That  is  the  way  I  keep  my  books. 

Mr.  Lane.  "Was  there  $2,000  paid  to  you  by  check  or  by  cash? 

Mr.  Orman.  By  cash. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  deposited  in  your  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

ISIr.  Lane.  So,  presumably,  there  is  a  record  of  the  $2,000  in  your 
bank  account  ? 

]Mr.  Orman.  I  presume  they  must  have  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1949  you  had  miscellaneous  income  of  $14,480. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  T\liat  was  the  source  of  that  income  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  may  have  been  an  election  bet  that  year  and  some 
winnings  from  horses. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  an  election  bet  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Part  of  it  could  have  been. 

Mr.  Lane.  Part  of  it  could  have  been  anything.  I  am  asking  you 
whether  it  was. 

Mr.  OrMxVN.  I  am  not  sure,  and  I  do  not  remember.  I  didn't  keep 
any  records.  I  do  bet  on  elections,  and  I  may  have  bet  on  an  election 
that  year  in  the  city. 

]Mr.  Lane.  What  election  were  you  betting  on  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  could  have  been 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  tell  me  it  could  have  been.  Tell  me  whether  it 
was  or  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  whom  do  you  place  election  bets  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  made  it  through  a  third  party. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  the  third  party  ? 

Mv.  Orman.  Mr.  Friedman. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  does  he  operate  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  doesn't  operate. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  the  man  who  is  dead  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  he  operate  before  he  died? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  didn't  operate. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  had  a  restaurant  on  the  Boardwalk,  the  last  busi- 
ness I  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  name  of  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  a  little  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  a 
name.    It  was  at  Florida  and  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1948  you  had  a  miscellaneous  income  of  $10,650. 
Wliat  was  the  source  of  that  income  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Probably  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Lane.  Meaning  what? 

Mr.  Orman.  Meaning  horses  and  bets.  One  of  those  vears  I  made 
a  ])retty  good  bet  on  the  gubernatorial  election.  I  do  not  know  which 
one. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whom  did  you  win  the  money  from  ? 

Mr.  OiiM/.N.  I  dealt  through  a  third  party. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  the  third  party  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Friedman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  salaries  or  commissions  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  what  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Never  mind  what  is  in  there.    You  tell  me. 

Mr.  Orman.  What  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  business  were  you  in  in  1948? 

Mr.  Orman.  What  you  see  there,  my  hotel.  1948,  maybe  the  City 
Service  Cab. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  show  me. 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  show  you  exhibit  M.  income-tax  return  for  1948,  and 
ask  you  if  there  is  anything  in  there  from  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Orman.  One  year  there  was  something  from  the  hotel.  I  do 
not  know  what  year  it  was.    Yellow  Cab,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  Anything  from  tlie  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  There  is  one  year  where  there  was  something 
from  the  Cosmopolitan,  $500. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  in  1947,  according  to  the  return.  Do  you  re- 
call there  was  $500  in  1947  and  nothing  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  being  nothing  from  the  hotel  in  1948,  where  did 
the  $10,000  come  from  in  1948? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  AYas  there  any  salary  j^ou  received  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  business  commissions  received  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  I  think  you  ought  to  caution  the  witness  that 
the  answer,  "I  don't  remember,"  is  one  which  will  lay  him  open  to 
the  consequences  of  perjury  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  and  that  he  must  remember.  He  doesn't 
remember  the  basic  simple  facts  witli  regard  to  his  income  for  1947, 
1948,  1949,  and  1950,  according  to  the  testimony  he  has  given. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  would  admonish  the  witness,  if  he  has  any  infor- 
mation, it  will  be  better  for  him  to  give  us  the  information,  because 
there  will  be  a  follow-up,  and  the  testimony  we  have  will  be  very 
detrimental  to  him  if  he  does  not  tell  us  just  exactly  all  he  knows. 

Mr.  Orman,  it  is  inconceivable  to  my  way  of  thinking  that  a  man 
of  your  intelligence,  of  your  mental  capacity,  should  expect  this  com- 
mittee to  believe  you  when  you  say  "I  don't  remember"  about  such 
important  matters  as  this,  which  are  only  a  year,  2  years,  3  or  4  years 
old. 

We  will  start  again  with  the  questioning  and  you  may  proceed  to 
say  again  that  you  do  not  remember  or  you  may  give  us  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Orman.  Right  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  remember.  I  do 
not  have  the  information.  I  couldn't  find  it.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
did  with  it.  As  long  as  I  paid  my  taxes,  I  thought  I  could  destroy 
what  I  had,  realizing  all  the  time  that  the  burden  would  be  on  me  if 
the  Government  could  produce  anything  of  another  nature  other 
than  inserted  in  my  income  tax.  So,  all  these  investigations  that  I 
have  been  going  through,  I  have  finished  up  and,  as  long  as  I  paid,  I 
felt  I  was  doing  the  right  thing. 
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Now  we  are  coming  into  another  investigation,  a  lot  of  letters  and 
a  lot  of  this,  and  it  doesn't  mean  anything.  I  want  to  try  to  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  been  under  investigation? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  agents  were  in  two  or  three  times  last  year  for 
my  records  and  my  income-tax  returns. 

Mr.  Lane.  IVlien  they  came  to  look  at  your  books,  did  you  have 
underljdng  records  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  I  had  what  I  had  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  first  time  they  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Prior  to  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  been  in  the  same  situation  in  prior  years, 
unable  to  explain  for  want  of  a  record  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know.     I  may  be  in  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  Lane.  Under  those  circumstances,  didn't  it  seem  important  to 
you  to  keep  a  record? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  kept  a  record  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  your  1950  return  been  audited? 

JNIr.  Orman.  By  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  my  1948  and  1947 
returns  were. 

Mr.  Lane.  But  your  1949  was  not? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  going  to  be  prepared  with  records  when  it  is 
audited  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will  only  be  prepared  with  what  I  have. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  source  of  the  $12,100  listed  in  the  1950 
return  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Li  1949,  "Miscellaneous  income,"  you  have  listed  $14,480. 
What  was  the  source  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  have  the  breakdown. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1948  you  listed  "Miscellaneous  income,  $10,650." 
What  is  the  source  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  have  the  breakdown. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  remember  any  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  outside  of  some  wagers  I  may  have  made  on  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  any  legitimate  income  in  1947?  I  mean, 
by  that,  income  that  was  not  the  result  of  wagers. 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  what  I  think  may  be  there.  Some  bond  interest 
every  year  from  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in  the  amount  of  $1,200, 
which  I  recorded. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  vou  have  a  legitimate  income  in  1948  except  the 
$5,000  from  Yellow  Cab  Co.  of  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  $5,000  from  Yellow  Cab  Co.  and  $1,200  from  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel  bond  interest,  and  some  dividends  from  some  stock. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  value  of  the  stock  that  you  own  today? 

Mr.  Orman.  $10,000,  maybe  $10,100. 
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Mr,  Lane.  Do  you  know  Joe  Adonis  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  times  have  you  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  couple  of  times. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  see  him  last? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember.     A  year  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Last  year  one  day.     I  do  not  know  what  day  it  was. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Here  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  talked  to  him  on  the  tele- 
phone ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  recall.  I  never  spoke  to  him  too  many  times 
on  the  telephone.    Maybe  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  occasion  to  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember.    To  say  hello. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  call  him  from  here  to  say  hello  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  say  I  called  him  from  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  called  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  called  me  when  he  was  stopping  at  the  hotel  here. 

Mr,  Lane,  What  hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  Brighton.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  this  within  the  last  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Last  year,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  in  the  summer  season  or  winter  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Summer. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  one. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  go  down  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  talked  to  him  between  your  office  on  the  telephonei 
and  the  Brighton  Hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  subject  of  your  discussion? 

Mr,  Orman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  in  person? 

Mr.  Orman.  About  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  you  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone  with  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  Orman,  In  Atlantic  City,  at  my  hotel,  having  dinner. 

Mr,  Lane.  Who  was  with  Adonis  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Some  cousin  of  his. 

Mr.  Lane.  Man  or  woman. 

Mr.  Orman.  Man. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  was  he  staying  at  the  time;  what  hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Willie  Moretti  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  heard  of  him.    Don't  know  him  personally. 

Mr.  Lane.  Ever  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr  Lane.  Do  you  know  Solly  Morretti,  his  brother? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Fred  Klosteman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  not  personally. 

Mr.  Lane.  Doesn't  Fred  Klosteman  come  to  Atlantic  City  fre- 
quently ? 

Mr.  Orman,  As  far  as  I  know,  he  does,  from  what  I  heard.  He 
owns  the  boathouse  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  Owns  a  yacht,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mv.  Orivian.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  met  Fred  Klosteman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sure,  I  met  him.  He  was  in  my  hotel  to  eat  and 
drink.    I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  see  him  in  your  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  the  last  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  far  as  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  see  him  since  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  Around  the  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  him  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said  you  had  no  conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  may  have  had.  I  may  have  talked  with  him.  I 
do  not  know.    I  have  no  business  dealings  with  the  man. 

Mv.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Nig  Hosen  ( 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  come  to  Atlantic  City  off  and  on  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Used  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where? 

]MjL".  Orman.  In  the  hotel  to  eat. 

Mr.  Lane.  Your  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  anybody  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so.    I  do  not  know  who. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  speak  to  liim  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlien  was  the  last  time  you  talked  to  him  on  the  tele- 
phone ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  does  he  live  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  called  on  him  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Orman.    No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Abner  "Longy"  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  I  don't  know  him.  . 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  I  did,  I  didn't  know  wliO' 
I  was  talking  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  He  may  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  one  time.  I  tliink 
I  saw  him  the  jQrst  time  I  was  ever  at  the  Monmouth  County  Race 
Track,  about  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  pointed,  him  out  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Cappy  Hoffman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  come  to  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  used  to.    I  haven't  seen  him  lately. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where? 

Mr.  Orman.  Down  in  front  of  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  have  dinner  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orjvian.  Not  that  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember.    I  was  in  front  of  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  guy  just  walked  by? 

Mr.  Orman,  Maybe  he  drove  by. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  known  him  for  a  good  many  years,  maybe 
20  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  he  at  least  an  acquaintance  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  You  can  call  him  that,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  call  him  a  friend  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  an  acquaintance.  I  will  put  it  that  way.  I  have 
never  had  any  business  dealings  with  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  '  Have  you  ever  had  any  social  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.     Social  or  business ;  no. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  the  late  Ferdinand  Moore  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Well? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fairly  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  him  for  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Quite  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  often  did  you  see  Moore? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  3  or  4  times  a  year,  maybe  10 
times  a  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  see  Moore  with  any  regularity  at  all? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  I  had  no  business  dealings  with  Moore  to  see  him 
with  any  regularity. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  Leon 
Weiner  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  know  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  didn't  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  other  than  knowing  he  had  a  store  after  I  read  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  Joe  Botzo? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  heard  the  name.    I  don't  know  him  personally. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  know  where  he  comes  from  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Passaic  County. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  he  came  from  somewhere  in  North  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  do  you  know  about  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  heard  the  name.  I  have  never  had  any  deal- 
ings with  him,  none  whatsoever — socially  or  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  recall  a  raid  that  was  made  on  Cohen  and  Sny- 
der's place  in  December  1950? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  where  Cohen  and  Snyder's  place  was  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  Is  Cohen  and  Snyder's  place  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  A  place  on  the  boardwalk  operated  by  Cohen  and  Snyder. 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  one  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  recall  a  raid  made  by  the  members  of  the  police 
force,  John  Mooney,  Charles  Hahn  and  Hanesberry,  on  the  boardwalk 
on  Cohen  and  Snyder  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  I  don't  pay  attention  to  that.  They  attribute  a  lot 
of  things  to  me.  I  don't  know  about  these  things.  These  200  or  300 
bookmaking  establishments,  which  are  paper  quotes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  we  have  other  witnesses  waiting  outside,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  them  to  hold  them  up  any  longer. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Orman,  you  will  be  excused  at  this  time.  You 
will  remain  under  subpena  subject  to  call  of  the  committee  at  some 
future  date. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  instruct  him  to  preserve  that  book  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  If  you  will  keep  that  book  available,  you  may  be  re- 
quested to  present  it  again. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  ask  him  to  reconsider  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  With  a  stipulation. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  committee  won't  make  any  stipulation. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  won't  have  my  business  exposed  to  everybody  in  At- 
lantic City. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Lane,  would  you  mind  standing  and  being 
sworn  ? 

Mr.  James  Vincent  Lane.  No. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  this  committee  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  James  Vincent  Lane.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  VINCENT  LANE,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Lane,  what  is  your  home  address? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  1515  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  Your  full  name  is  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  James  Vincent  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  a  native  of  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  came  here  in  1902. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Fifty-five. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  lived  practically  your  whole  life  here  in 
Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  education  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  graduated  from  parochial  school  here,  eighth 
grade.  I  went  to  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  in  Maryland  until  1910 
and  then  I  went  to  Catholic  University.     I  was  there  18  months. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  your  formal  education  was  completed  when? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  date  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Say  about  1912. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  been  in  politics  for  a  substantial  period  of 
your  adult  life? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  would  say  about  20  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  went  into  politics? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  I  was  in  concrete  construction  for  a  number 
of  years.  My  father  had  a  concrete-construction  company  down  here. 
I  carried  a  card  in  the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  Interna- 
tional Union.  I  was  a  cement  finisher.  I  worked  as  a  salesman.  I 
was  a  concrete  inspector  on  the  convention  hall  when  it  was  built  for 
a  period  of  18  months.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Bartenders  Union.  I 
was  a  bartender.     That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  horse  room? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  way  back.  I  couldn't  give  you  an  exact  date 
on  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  it  approximately  ?  Was  it  in  the  late  twenties 
or  early  thirties. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Let's  say  it  was  in  the  twenties. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  worked  at  the  Admiral  and  I  worked  in  Cohen's. 
The  Admiral  is  on  South  Kentucky  Avenue  and  Cohen's  was  on  At- 
lantic Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Cohen's  still  operating? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  Cohen  was  that  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Henry  Cohen. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  still  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes.    He  was  up  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  the  man  who  was  in  business  until  last  December, 
in  any  event,  with  a  fellow  named  Snyder  on  the  Boardwalk? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Snyder's  first  name  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes.    I  know  Bill  Snyder. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  Henry  Cohen  and  Bill  Snyder  still  in  business? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ever  had  any  business. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Bill  Snyder  employed  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Henry  Cohen  employed  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Lane.  You  cannot  tell  us  when  it  was  you  worked  for  Cohen? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  I  couldn't.  I  am  under  oath.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  go  that  far.  Let's  say  it  was  in  the  twenties  I  worked  for  him.  I 
worked  for  him  a  couple  of  years.    I  was  a  board  man  in  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  think  it  was  $85  a  week. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  w^as  it  after  you  worked  for  Cohen  that  you  w^orked 
for  the  Admiral  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  Admiral  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Possibly  a  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  work  on  the  board  there? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  large  an  establishment  was  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  a  pretty  big  place.  It  was  the  whole  ground 
floor  of  the  Admiral. 

Mr.  Lane.  Twenty  employees  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  You  want  me  to  give  you  the  square  feet  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No. 

]Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  think  there  were  20  employees,  probably  10 
employees. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owned  that  place  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Dewey  Kaufman. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  still  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  he  leave  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  operates  at  Fort  Pitt  in  the  summertime,  but 
he  operates  at  the  Crillon  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  the  bar  in  the  Crillon 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  still  in  the  bookmaking  business,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  "Nockey"  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  consider  yourself  a  protege  of  "Nockey" 
Johnson  in  any  sense? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  do  political  favors  for  you? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  for  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  any  money  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  ever  pay  you  any  money? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  money  for  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  point  in  your  career  was  it  that  you  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  ward  politics  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Let  me  see.    I  was  a  precinct  captain. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  precincts  are  there  in  the  third  ward  ? 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  The  precinct  that  I  function  in,  there  are  three 
white  precincts  and  then  there  are  four  split  white  and  colored  pre- 
cincts, and  there  are  14  precincts  in  the  ward  Of  course,  the  colored 
side,  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  always  been  in  the  third  ward  or  lived  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  have  lived  in  the  first  ward  and  fourth  ward 
and  every  ward  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  are  the  leader  of  the  third  ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  am  the  executive  secretary.    That  is  my  title. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  topman  in  the  ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  am  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president 
of  the  club  yearly. 

Mr.  Lane.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  the  leader  or,  as  you  call 
it,  the  executive  secretary,  the  important  man,  and  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  club  a  man  who  deals  more  with  the  social  affairs  at  the 
club? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  The  third-ward  organization  is  an  organization 
that  functions  along  modern  lines.  I  cannot  just  step  out  and  make 
decisions  and  carry  them  through.  I  have  to  sit  down  with  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  we  discuss  these  matters.  If  they  do  not  like 
it,  they  do  not  go  for  it.     And  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Aren't  there  both  political  and  social  aspects  of  these 
ward  clubs? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  There  is. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  the  president  of  the  club  primarily  charged  with 
the  social  aspects  of  the  club  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No;  he  is  quite  active.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  board. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  had  the  position  that  you  describe 
in  the  third-ward  organization? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  I  think  I  followed  Jimmy  Boyd.  Jimmy 
Boyd  went  into  the  Army  in  the  last  war.  That  was  when  I  stepped 
in.  I  was  in  an  acting  capacity.  Boyd  was  appointed  every  year  as 
the  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  had  been  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Who?     Boyd? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  J'.  V.  Lane.  Boyd  had  been  in  there  since  Warrenstein,  Ray 
Warrenstein. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  the  same  Boyd  who  is  waiting  to  testify  and 
is  now  the  leader  in  the  fourth  ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Going  back  to  the  twenties,  did  you  know  Frank  Farley 
at  that  time?     "Hap"  Farley? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  a  young  man  getting  a  start  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  didn't  know  too  much  about  Farley  then. 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  in  those  days  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  didn't  know  too  much  about  him,  so  I  couldn't 
tell  you  too  much  about  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  Herman  Orman  in  those  days  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No  ;  I  didn't. 
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Mr.  Lane.  You  do  know  Herman  Orman  today  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Probably  10  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  How^  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  1  know  him  to  say,  "Hello,  how  are  you," 
and  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  ever  go  down  to  his  hotel,  the  Cosmopolitan,  to 
eat  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  No  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  I  did.  I  had  a  steak  sandwich  there  one  night. 
I  have  been  in  meetings  there  on  a  couple  of  occasions.  I  don't  go  to 
the  Cosmopolitan  too  much. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  you  went  there  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Not  since  last  November.    I  had  a  meeting  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  meeting? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  A  political  meeting. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  was  there? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  About  everybody  in  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Orman  there? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  didn't  see  him  that  night.  He  could  have  been 
there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Farley  there? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Harry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  he  one  of  the  influential  men  in  your  ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Haggerty  is  business  agent  of  the  Bartenders' 
Union.    I  might  say  he  is  influential. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  say  he  is  influential  in  your  ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  I  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  take  a  part  in  the  Fourth  Ward  Club  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  In  the  Third  Ward  Club,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  beg  your  pardon.    The  Third  Ward  Club. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  is  a  member  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  take  a  leading  part  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  business  besides  representing  the  Bartenders' 
Union  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  all  the  business  I  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  gambler? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  is  oii  probation  for  bookmaking. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  a  gambler? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Not  to  my  knowledge  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  he  been  business  representative  of  the 
Bartenders'  Union? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  think  he  is  in  his  second  term,  of  2  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  active  in  that  union  before  that  ? 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  When  he  was  placed  on  probation,  shortly  before 
he  was  placed  on  probation,  about  3  years  ago,  he  was  elected  business 
agent  of  the  Bartenders'  Union. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  ever  a  bartender  himself? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  couldn't  answer  that.  I  do  not  know.  He  prob- 
ably was. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  known  him  about  20  years.  Have  you  ever 
seen  him  tending  bar  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  He  spent  a  lot  of  winters  out 
of  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  him  tending  a  bar  in  town  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  On  Arkansas  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliere  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  On  Arkansas  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  am  not  sure.    It  was  in  the  summertime. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  was  that — 4  or  5  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  About  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  other  occupations  has  he  had  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  he  was  a  waiter.  He  was  a  bookmaker.  He 
was  a  fighter,  when  he  was  young,  but  that  was  before  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  are  assistant  probation  officer  of  Atlantic  County; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  have  been  assistant  chief,  maybe  5  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  the  chief  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Preston  Crook. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  office  ?    Just  5  years  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No.    I  have  been  there  since  1937. 

Mr,  Lane.  What  was  your  office  before  you  were  assigned  as  as- 
sistant chief  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  went  in  there  as  an  investigator. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.Lane.  1937. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  in  the  probation  office  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  position  before  you  were  with  the  gov- 
vernment  of  this  area  ?    Was  that  the  first  position  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.Lane.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  first  position  with  the  government? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  told  you  I  was  an  inspector  when  you  asked  me 
about  my  former  employment.  I  was  concrete  inspector  on  the  Con- 
vention Hall. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.Lane.  1929. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  the  first  job  you  had  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  After  that,  what  was  the  next  job  with  the  government? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  do  not  believe  I  had  any. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  from  1929  to  1937 
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Mr  J  V  L  VNE.  I  think  the  Convention  Hall  ran  out  around  1930. 
I  do  not  think  I  had  any  connection  with  them.  I  cannot  remember. 
It  mio-ht  have  been  for  a  short  time. 

MrrLANE.  What  did  the  office  of  inspector  of  concrete  pay  a  year  ^ 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  It  paid  $14  a  day.  .  ,     •  j      .i    ^  9 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  any  other  employment  besides  that« 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  When  ?     Then  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  At  that  period? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No.  iQQAf^iQQ7  2 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  you  earn  your  living  from  1930  to  lJ6i « 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Various  employments. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  they  ?  t  ^  n 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  You  asked  me  once  before,     i  told  you. 

Mr!  Lane.  Tell  me  again,  will  you?  . 

Mr  J  V.  Lane.  I  was  a  bartender,  I  was  a  salesman,  I  was  m  the 
concrete  construction  business,  I  worked  in  the  G  M.  P||^^\t,  the  coiv 
struction  of  the  General  Motors  plant  at  Flint,  Mich.     That  is  a  little 

far  back. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  can  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  vvant  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can. 

Mr!  Lane.  I  appreciate  those  were  hard  times. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Lane.  Who  got  your  job  in  the  probation  office? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  It  might  have  been  Jimmy  Boyd.     I  think  i  had 
help  from  several  sources. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Johnson  help  you? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Farley  help  you? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Farley  was  just  arriving  in  those  days  i 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  your  qualifications  for  appointment  to  the 

probation  office? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  My  formal  education,  my  native  abihty,  1  guess. 
I  do  not  know.     Let  me  get  you  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  After  3  years  as  an  investigator,  there  was  a  vacancy 
for  probation  officer  due  to  the  death  of  a  man  named  Martin  Herr 
and  a  civil-service  examination  was  held.  I  think  there  were  19  or 
20  people  who  took  it,  including  several  lawyers,  and  I  made  88.6 
and  was  appointed  as  probation  officer. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  you  earning  as  an  inspector  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.Lane.  What? 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  you  earning  as  an  inspector  for  those  3  years  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  As  an  Investigator  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  went  in  at  $1,800.  When  I  was  made  a  probation 
officer  I  went  to  $2,400. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  is  that  your  compensation  today  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  My  salary  today  is  $3,600,  plus  a  $400  cost-of -living 
bonus. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Lane,  what  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  assistant 
probation  officer  in  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  the  first  thing  is  since  the  new  constitution 
we  receive  all  complaints,  make  up  the  docket,  serve  subpenas,  serve 
all  papers,  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  juvenile  court.  We  receive 
under  supervision  all  persons  placed  on  probation  by  the  county  courts, 
by  the  city  courts.  We  supervise  them.  We  collect  fines  and  resti- 
tutions and  turn  these  moneys  over  to  the  county  treasurer. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  that  regard,  do  you  require  weekly  reports  from  those 
who  are  on  probation  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  require  the  probationers  to  make  a  legitimate 
living  if  they  have  the  capacity  for  doing  so,  to  support  themselves? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  making  a 
legitimate  income  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  There  is  a  point  that  needs  a  little  clarification.  I 
do  not  know,  but  we  have  well  over  400  people  on  probation  now.  My 
staff  in  the  probation  department  consists  of  a  Mrs.  Taylor,  an  elderly 
colored  woman  who  does  the  investigation  work  for  the  colored.  I 
have  Joe  Gormley,  who  is  loaned  by  the  juvenile  court.  He  helps  in 
the  preparation  of  the  juvenile  court  docket. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  he  to  the  sheriff.  Gerard  Gormley  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No  relation.     And  I  have  a  secretary. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  a  secretary? 

INIr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right.  Tlie  average  case  load  of  a  proba- 
tion officer  is  about  35  men  to  intelligently  supervise  and  we  are  defi- 
nitely overloaded.  We  are  definitely  understaffed.  We  do  the  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you,  yourself,  personally  keep  track  of  the  activities 
of  any  of  the  probationers  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Under  those  conditions,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  allocate  the  probationers  among  the  members  of 
your  staff? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  You  mean,  split  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.  Do  you  make  one  member  or  another  responsible 
for  certain  probationers  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No.     Everybody  does  everything. 

Mr.  Lane.  No  system  of  rotation  among  the  people  on  your  staff? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  My  secretary  takes  the  reports,  accepts  money,  gives 
receipts,  writes  it  in  the  book,  goes  over  the  correspondence,  does 
stenographic  work. 

Mr.  Lane.  She  doesn't  sign  letters  in  your  own  name,  does  she? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  She  simply  acts  as  your  secretary  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Haggerty  one  of  those  probationers  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  make  weekly  reports  to  you  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  he  doesn't. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  your  office  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Monthly  reports. 
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Mr.  Lane.  In  any  case,  are  weekly  reports  made  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Why  is  some  person  making  monthly  reports  and  some 
weekly  reports  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Because  the  judge  stipulated  that  in  his  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  make  recommendations  to  the  judge? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  At  times. 

Mr.  Lane,  Don't  you,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  act  in  a  consultative 
capacity  to  the  judge  ?     Doesn't  the  judge  consult  you  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  make  an  investigation  before  sentence  is  passed 
in  order  to  inform  the  judge? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No.     Chief  Crook  does  that. 

Mr.  Lane,  But  your  office  does  that  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  does  it  for  Mr.  Crook  ? 

Mr.  J.  V,  Lane.  He  does  it  himself. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  goes  out  on  the  street  and  looks  up  the  information  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right,  or  has  the  man  in  to  the  office.  That 
is  the  usual  procedure. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  examines  him? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes, 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  never  perform  that  function? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  At  times. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  When  Mr.  Crook  was  sick. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  do  it  frequently  ? 

Mr.  J,  V.  Lane.  Not  too  frequently.  I  have  a  full-time  job  super- 
vising probations.     You  should  realize  that, 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  extent  of  your  supervision, 
Mr.  Lane.     Do  you,  for  instance,  supervise  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes.     I  told  you  I  supervise  Haggerty. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  Haggerty  do  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  is  business  agent  of  the  Bartenders'  Union? 

Mr.  Lane,  What  is  his  earnings  from  that? 

Mr,  J.  V.  Lane.  When  I  interviewed  him,  he  said  he  had  $50  a 
week  salary  and  $75  a  w^eek  expenses  and  the  union  furnishes  him 
with  a  car, 

Mr.  Lane,  Wliat  is  the  car  they  furnish  him  with  ? 

Mr.  J.  V,  Lane.  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  they  pay  for  his  gas,  too  ? 

Mr.  J,  V.  Lane.  I  imagine  they  do.     I  never  went  into  the  details. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  Haggerty 's  family  consist  of? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Right  now  he  lives  with  his  mother. 

Mr.  Lane,  By  himself  ? 

Mr,  J,  V.  Lane.  He  lives  with  his  mother. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  he  been  married  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  not  living  with  his  wife,  or  did  she  die? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  They  are  divorced. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  support  her  ? 

Mr.  J.  V,  Lane.  I  think  there  is  an  order  against  him  for  support. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  know  whether  he  has  an  obligation  to  sup- 

^^Mr.^  J.'v.  Lane.  Everybody  has  an  obligation  to  support  his  wife. 
I  know  there  was  an  order  for  $30  or  $40. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  seriously  believe  he  is  supporting  his  wile  and 
driving  a  Cadillac  car  on  $50  a  week? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  I  have  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  you  don't  have  to  believe  it,  Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  J.  V.Lane.  I  will  say  I  believe  it.  ,  •     ^u 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  made  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  ?  .  r  A^^r       1 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  see  the  man  two  or  three  times  every  day.     l 

walk  right  by  his  place  of  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  he  one  of  your  friends  i 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  know  how  he  is  occupied « 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  he  occupied  in  bookmaking  i  t>.mi<rht 

Mr  J  V  Lane.  He  is  not  occupied  m  bookmaking.     it  i  thougnt 
he  was  occupied  in  bookmaking,  I  would  l«^V™.^l\f^^^,I^°^^^^^^^^^^^ 
You  have  had  Portock  in  here  and  you  have  had  the     Four  Hoi  se 
men."     If  Haggerty  were  making  book,  believe  me,  he  would  be 

^""teLtov  Hunt.  You  are  a  witness  here.  You  are  here  to  answer 
quSnsy  T^ie  committee  will  not  stand  for  any  lecturing.  Our 
counsel  will  treat  you  very  courteously.  Just  try  to  answer  the 
questions  in  the  best  way  you  can. 

Mr  J  V  Lane.  All  right.  Senator. 

Mr.  Lane  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  Haggerty  reported  as  gross 
income  in  1950,  Federal  income  tax? 

Mr  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  I  don't.  f  4.-^^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  have  the  right,  as  probation  officer  of  the 

countv.  to  have  such  information?  . 

Mr.  J  V.  Lane.  I  have  nearly  500  probationers.    I  cannot  go  into 

detail's  like  that.  I  am  only  one  nian. 
Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  the  rights 
Mr  J  V.Lane.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  asked  any  one  of  your  probationers 

Mr  J  V  Lane.  I  have  not.  .  ,  .,  .,   , 

Mr.  Lane    Have  you  ever  asked  a  probationer  to  exhibit  to  you 

his  income  tax  return? 

Mr.  LA^E^^ILr^e  you  ever  asked  a  probationer  to  exhibit  to  you  his 
bank  statements? 

Mr.  WE^DTyo^^'know  whether  Haggerty  has  a  bank  account? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  ? 

Mr:  WE^Do'es^e  appear  to  you  to  be  a  man  living  at  the  rate 

""^M^^  J.T  Lane.  Well,  he  gets  $125  a  week.    He  gets  expenses. 
Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  what  he  reported  to  you « 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  what  he  reported  to  me.  $75  for  expenses 
and  $50  for  salary. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  information  do  you  consider  pertinent  1o 
a  worthwhile  probation  report? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  What  do  you  mean,  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  consider  the  function  of  a  probation  officer 
who  is  supervising  a  man  released  from  jail  under  probation 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Well,  with  the  staff  we  have  and  the  number  of 
probations  we  have. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let's  forget  the  staff. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  We  cannot  discuss  it  without  considering  the  staff. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  will  discuss  this  academically,  if  you  like.  A  ]5ro- 
bation  office  adequately  staffed  should  perform  a  certain  function. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  function  do  you  think  that  office  should  perform  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  They  should  see  the  probationer  reports  as  directed 
by  the  court,  that  he  is  gainfully  employed,  and  they  should  make 
home  visitations  once  a  month,  possibly. 

Mr.  Lane.  Should  they  see  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  illegal  under- 
taking? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  if  he  has  been  convicted  of  bookmaking,  should 
they  see  to  it  particularly  that  he  has  not  gone  back  to  bookmaking  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  same  is  true  if  he  is  in  any  other  racket  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Using  Haggerty  as  an  example,  has  any  investigation 
been  made  at  all  to  ascertain  what  he  does  with  his  time  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes.  I  think  the  first  time  he  was  on  investigation, 
Mr.  Skidl  was  the  investigator. 

Mr.  Lane,  Mister  who  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Mri  Skull.  He  is  another  probation  officer.  He  is  in 
domestic  relations  now,  and  one  time  he  was  helping  out  with  pro- 
bations. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  assigned  anybody  to  investigate  Haggerty's 
activities  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No.    I  have  nobody  to  assign. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  are  other  persons  who  have  been  here  to  testify 
who  are  on  probation,  isn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  about  Harold  Scheper  ?    Hasn't  he  been  here  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  is  on  probation. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  Lane.  Weekly  or  monthly? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane,  I  believe — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  every  2 
weeks  or  monthly.    I  couldn't  say.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  personally  come  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  he  see  you  or  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  sees  me  or  my  secretary  or  Mr.  Gormley  if 
I  am  not  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  the  last  time  he  saw  you  ? 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  would  say  the  last  time  1  talked  to  him  was  a 
couple  of  months  ago  when  he  came  in  to  get  permission  to  go  to 
Boston  to  a  clinic  about  his  neck. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  see  him  since? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane,  t  don't  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  seen  him  on  the  street?  Do  you  know  what 
he  lias  been  doing  since  he  came  back  from  Boston  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  know.    I  haven't  seen  the  man. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  what  his  activities  have  been  since  he  went 
on  probation  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  What  do  you  mean  "his  activities"  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  What  he  has  been  doing. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  know  what  he  has  been  doing. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  knowledge  as  to  what  the  extent  of  his 
gross  income  is  as  reported  to  the  United  States  Government  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Lane.  From  what  you  know  about  him  in  the  probation  office, 
would  you  be  able  to  give  me  an  estimate  of  what  that  income  should 
be? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  you  give  me  any  approximation  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  know  that  when  he  was  arrested,  I  think  they 
found  $18,000  in  his  safe.     That  is  about  all  I  know  of  his  finances. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  asking  you  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  his  income 
since  his  arrest. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  does  he  support  himself  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  does  he  tell  the  probation  officer  he  supports  him. 
self? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  says  he  has  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  does  he  say  he  has  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  didn't  say. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ask  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  part  of  your  function  to  ascertain  that  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  thought  the  man  had  means.  He  didn't  have  to 
work.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Lane.  Shouldn't  he  either  be  gainfully  employed  or  demon- 
strate ability  to  live  without  employment? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  think  the  fact  that  he  had  the  money  which  was 
returned  to  him  or  to  his  wife,  is  such  an  indication. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  has  been  living 
on  $18,000  accumulated  savings  since  he  was  put  on  probation? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  You  are  asking  about  means.    I  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  your  belief? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes.     He  has  been  a  sick  man  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  times  has  the  probation  officer  sent  an  inves- 
tigator out  to  look  into  cases  such  as  Haggerty  and  Scheper  and 
others  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  The  way  we  are  constituted  up  there  now,  if  a 
man  doesn't  report  over  a  period  of  time,  he  doesn't  answer  our 
notices  to  report,  then  Mr.  Gromley  goes  out. 
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Mr,  Lane.  Is  he  the  only  man  in  your  staff  who  is  sent  out  on  that 
sort  of  a  job? 

Mr,  J.  V.  Lane,  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  colored  woman,  makes  investi- 
gations at  times, 

Mr.  Lane,  Has  Mrs.  Taylor  made  an  investigation  of  Scheper's 
means  of  support  ? 

Mr,  J.  V,  Lane,  No,  she  hasn't, 

Mr,  Lane,  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  Mr,  Lane,  but  it  seems  to  me  you 
are  saying,  in  substance,  your  office  is  so  understaffed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  up  the  number  of  probationers  you  have, 

Mr,  J,  V.  Lane,  That  is  just  exactly  it.    You  have  said  it, 

Mr,  Lane,  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  obtain  any  additional  help. 

Mr.  J.  V,  Lane,  Yes,  we  have, 

Mr,  Lane.  To  whom  have  you  applied  ? 

Mr.  J,  V.  Lane,  To  the  board  of  freeholders  and  the  judges, 

Mr.  Lane.  When  ? 

Mr,  J.  V,  Lane.  They  have  allowed  us  another  probation  officer. 

Mr.  Lane,  When  did  you  make  that  application? 

Mr,  J,  V.  Lane,  Over  a  year  ago, 

Mr,  Lane,  How  long  has  this  situation  existed  in  your  office? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  would  say  ever  since  I  have  been  there.  We  should 
have  five,  six  more  probation  officers. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  respect  to  that  $18,000  that  was  seized,  was  that 
returned  to  Scheper  or  was  it  kept  by  the  county  ? 

Mr.  J,  V.  Lane.  I  think  it  was  turned  over  to  him.  I  couldn't  say. 
1  know  there  was  litigation  and  I  think  it  was  turned  over  to  him, 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  the  outcome  of  the  litigation  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  think  it  was  turned  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  a  standard  form  to  be  filled  out  by  a  pro- 
bationer giving  statistics  in  which  you  are  interested,  the  facts  with 
respect  to  his  dependents  and  his  earnings  and  his  bank  account? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Scheper  fill  out  such  a  form  as  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  what  assets  were  revealed  on  that  form? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  We  don't  go  into  assets  on  that.  We  usually  ask 
the  man  if  he  is  employed.     If  he  is  employed,  we  ask  him  by  whom, 

Mr,  Lane,  Isn't  there  any  question  on  that  form 

Mr,  J,  V,  Lane,  We  have  a  form  on  investigation  as  to  rent  and  who 
lives  in  the  house,  what  kind  of  house  it  is,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
but  we  are  understaffed  and  way  behind  on  home  investigations. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  there  a  question  on  that  form  about  securities  owned 
by  probationers? 

Mr.  J,  V,  Lane.  There  is  a  question  about  real  estate,  but  not 
securities. 

Mr,  Lane.  Do  you  ask  about  bank  accounts  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane!  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  ask  about  cash? 

Mr.  J,  V.  Lane.  No.  We  ask  how  much  rent  he  pays,  what  kind  of 
house  he  has,  whether  it  is  lighted  with  gas  or  electric,  what  kind  of 
heat,  how  many  in  the  family,  how  many  are  working,  whether  he  is 
employed, 
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Mr.  Lane.  Is  Scheper  married  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane,  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Lives  with  his  wife? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  She  operates  a  restaurant  on  Kentucky  Avenue,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  person  he  lives  with,  who  operates  the  restau- 
rant? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  whether  he  lives  with  his  wife  or  some  other 
woman  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  understand  he  might  have  a  girl  friend.  Lots  of 
them  have  girl  friends. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  did  you  get  such  an  understanding  as  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  was  more  or  less  hearsay. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officer 
to  ascertain  the  facts  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No.  The  wife  made  no  complaint  .  If  he  didn't 
take  care  of  her,  she  would  have  had  a  complaint  in  the  Domestic 
Relations  branch. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  know  the  Chelsea  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  owns  the  Chelsea  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  couldn't  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Chelsea  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  other  than  it  is  the 
Chelsea  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  about  any  relation  between  the  Chelsea 
Hotel  and  the  Bath  and  Turf  Club  ?  " 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Lane,  that  gambling  goes  on  at  the 
Chelsea  Hotel? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  You  can  believe  that  or  not,  but  I  never  knew  of  any 
gambling  going  on  in  the  Chelsea  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you,  yourself,  operate  a  bingo  game? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say,  "Yes,  we  do,"  who  does  it  with  you? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane,  the  Third  Ward  United  Republican  Club.  One 
night  a  week,  Thursday  night,  we  have  a  bingo  game. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  participate  in  the  operation  of  the  bingo  game? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Not  directly.  It  is  handled  by  the  entertainment 
committee  and  welfare  committee. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  manage  it  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  I  don't  manage  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Doesn't  the  committee  run  it  under  your  supervision  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  the  committee  runs  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  the  proceeds  of  that  thing? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  We  didn't  do  too  good  all  winter. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  average  take  of  that  operation  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  In  the  wintertime,  anywheres  from  $30  to  $50. 

Mr.  Lane.  Once  a  week? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes.  In  the  summertime,  it  might  run  a  little 
better. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  sell  tickets  to  that  bingo  game  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  the  tickets  cost  ? 

Mr.  J.  V,  Lane.  Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  are  those  tickets  sold  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane,  The  members  of  the  committee  take  them  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  they  sold  throughout  the  third  ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  all  cigar  store  owners  and  what-not  buy  those 
tickets  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  guess  cigar  store  owners  buy  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  guess.     Don't  you  know  whether  they  do? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  guess  they  do.     I  never  sold  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  mercantile  people  in  the  third 
ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  What  kind  of  a  list? 

Mr.  Lane.  A  list  that  would  indicate  those  who  do  and  those  who 
do  not  buy  bingo  tickets  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Leon  Lewin  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  he  do  in  connection  with  the  bingo  game  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Lie  is  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  he  do  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
game  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  helps  in  the  early  phases  of  the  game.    I  think 
he  sells  the  books  of  cards. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  does  a  book  of  cards  cost? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  A  dollar. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  George  McCallum  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  know  about  McCallum  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  is  on  probation.    He  is  under  my  supervision 
now. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  in  the  third  ward  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Yes.     No ;  he  doesn't  live  in  the  third  ward  now. 
He  lives  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  whether  Preston  Crook  has  any  connection 
with  the  Chelsea  Hotel? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  think  an  ad  in  the  paper  where  they  ran  a  "Gay 
Nineties"  down  there  had  his  picture  in  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  his  connection  with  the 
Chelsea? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  They  used  to  run  a  "Gay  Nineties"  at  the  Ritz  and 
when  the  Ritz  was  sold  they  recently  moved  it  to  the  Chelsea  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  associated  with  the  "Gay  Nineties"  at  the  Eitz? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  nights  was  that  put  on  at  the  Ritz  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  One  night. 

jNIr.  Lane.  At  the  Chelsea  Hotel,  do  you  understand  that  is  put  on 
at  least  one  night  a  week? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  They  just  started  there.     It  might  be  one  night 
a  week. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not  Pres- 
ton Crook  works  at  the  Chelsea  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Lane.  "Wlien  you  say  you  believe  he  is  connected  with  the  "Gay 
Nineties,"  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  saw  his  picture  in  the  paper.  I  never  discussed 
it  with  the  man. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  does  he  do  with  the  "Gay  Nineties"? 

Mr,  J.  V.  Lane.  He  is  sort  of  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Lane.  Doesn't  he  get  paid? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  I  don't  know.     I  imagine  he  does. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  ever  discuss  it  with  him  ? 

Mr,  J.  V.  Lane.  No  ;  he  is  the  boss. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  that 
kind  of  activity? 

Mr.  J,  V.  Lane,  That  is  in  the  evening.     Office  closes  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  show  you  a  card  and  ask  you  whether  that  would 
indicate  to  you  the  extent  of  Preston  Crook's  activities  at  the  Chelsea 
Hotel  or  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  the  extent  of  his  activities  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  This  is  June  29. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  see  that  Preston  Crook  is  listed  on  that  adver- 
tisement as  one  of  the  hosts  ? 

Mr.  J,  V.  Lane.  I  say  a  picture  in  the  paper  with  him  and  some- 
one else, 

Mr.  Lane,  Is  he,  to  your  knowledge,  one  of  the  hosts  at  the  Chelsea 
Hotel? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  He  could  be. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  your  information  that  he  is  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  It  is  not  my  information.  I  told  you  that  I  knew 
he  was  host  at  the  "Gay  Nineties"  in  the  Kitz,  but  I  do  not  know  for  a 
fact,  only  what  I  see  here  and  in  the  papers.  I  have  never  discussed 
it  with  the  man,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  it  that  you  saw  in  the  paper  about  Crook  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  It  was  a  picture  and  said,  "Gay  Nineties  to  open  at 
the  Chelsea  Hotel,"  or  sometliing  like  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  a  picture  of  Mr.  Crook  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane  And  other  people. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Possibly  this  Jackson. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  picture  of  people  who  were 
to  operate  the  Gay  Nineties  at  the  Hotel  Cheslea? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Including  Preston  Crook  and  others  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  the  office  closes  at  four.  What  time  does 
the  office  open  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  Nine. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  take  an  hour  out  for  lunch  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Nine  to  twelve,  3  hours,  and  1  to  4,  3  hours — 6  hours 
a  day  ? 

Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  those  hours  followed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
staff? 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Lane.  That  is  the  county  employees'  hours. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hunt.  We  will  excuse  you,  but  you  will  remain  under 
subiDena,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee. 

Good  morning,  Dr.  Latta.     Would  you  have  a  chair,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Charlton.  This  is  Dr.  David  J.  Latta,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  the  record  indicate  that  Mr.  Charlton  appears 
again  as  counsel  for  Harold  Scheper,  who  is  under  subpena,  and  that  he 
brings  with  him,  at  our  suggestion,  David  J.  Latta,  M.  D.,  of  49 
East  Verona  Avenue,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Doctor,  you  are  not  under  subpena,  so  we  are  not 
going  to  swear  you  in. 

Dr.  Latta.  All  right,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DAVID  J.  LATTA,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM 
CHARLTON,  COUNSEL  FOR  HAROLD  SCHEPER 

Senator  Hunt.  You  have  given  us  a  letter  saying  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  we  have  under  subpena  under  the  name  of  Scheper  has 
Hodgkin's  disease  and  is  not  in  a  condition  to  testify.  It  so  happens 
that  one  of  our  staff  interviewed  Scheper  just  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  did  not  notice  any  swelling  to  speak  of  in  the  submaxillary  glands 
and  he  seemed  to  talk  and  converse  quite  fluently  with  a  member  of 
our  staff.  So  we  wanted  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  your  deter- 
mination that  he  wasn't  able  to  testify. 

Did  he  have  any  temperature  when  you  saw  him? 

Dr.  Latta.  With  this  condition  you  do  not  necessarily  run  tempera- 
ture. 

Senator  Hunt.  Did  you  take  his  temperature? 

Dr.  Latta.  I  did.    1  think  it  was  .2  above  normal. 

Senator  Hunt.  Did  you  take  his  pulse.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  Yes,  I  did. 
.  Senator  Hunt.  That  was  normal  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  No. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  was  his  pulse  rate? 

Dr.  Latta.  When  I  issued  that  certificate  on  the  5th,  his  pulse 
rate  then  was  94. 

Senator  Hunt.  Was  he  in  any  pain  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  Not  pain,  but  anxiety  due  to  inability  to  breathe  prop- 
erly, due  to  the  pressure  of  these  glands.  They  puffed  up  suddenly, 
which  they  do  very  frequently. 

Senator  Hunt.  This  enlargement  occurred  between  the  time  our 
interrogator  saw  him  and  the  time  he  saw  you  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  Evidently.  I  saw  him  on  the  2d  and  he  was  doing  very 
well  then.  There  was  no  swelling  at  all.  The  edema  that  was  in  the 
throat  was  going  down,  for  which  I  was  watching.  He  had  returned 
from  the  Leahy  Clinic  when  he  came  to  me.  The  edema  was  consid- 
erable when  I  saw  him  the  1st  of  June.  It  had  receded  considerably. 
He  was  doing  very  well  up  until  I  saw  him  on  the  2d.  That  was  when  I 
gave  him  his  last  injection  of  blood  stimulant.  Then  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th,  all  this  broke  loose. 

Senator  Hunt.  Doctor,  did  you  see  him  in  the  office  or  at  his  home? 

Dr.  Latta.  I  saw  him  at  the  office  and  at  his  home. 
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Senator  Hunt.  Both  places? 
Dr.  Latta.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  This  probably  is  hard  for  you  to  determine.  How 
soon  do  you  think  he  could  be  available  for  questioning? 

Dr.  Latta.  I  think  he  will  be  available.  I  do  not  want  you  to  get 
the  wrong  idea  from  my  certificate.  He  will  be  available  for  question- 
ing. I  am  fairly  sure  of  that.  The  reason  I  base  my  opinion  is  on  my 
my  findings  and  having  talked  with  Dr.  Hugh  F.  Hare  at  the  Leahy 
Clinic  yesterday. 

May  I  deviate  a  little  bit? 
Senator  Hunt.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Latta.  In  Hodgkin's  disease,  it  is  a  condition  resembling  cancer 
of  the  glands.  It  involves  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  affects,  through 
pressure,  vital  areas  of  your  body,  your  trachea,  your  breathing  ap- 
paratus, your  swallowing,  your  speech,  and  the  functions  of  the  vital 
organs.  I  had  not  X-rayed  Mr.  Scheper  until  July  5  because  I  did 
not  see  any  reason  for  that,  but  when  I  fluoroscoped  him  the  5th,  I  was 
astounded  at  the  amount  of  this  Hodgkin's  disease  which  he  has.  His 
entire  chest  is  just  full,  both  lungs,  and  down  the  center  area,  where 
your  vital  passages  go,  is  considerably  involved.  It  quite  astounded 
me.  Following  my  findings,  I  called  Dr.  Hare  to  get  his  advice  on 
what  should  be  done,  regardless  of  this  meeting,  because,  after  what 
I  saw,  I  knew  the  man  was  not  going  to  live  very  long.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  responsible  for  something  I  wasn't  fully  cognizant  of. 

When  I  gave  Dr.  Hare  the  full  findings,  he  advised  me  to  put  him 
in  absolute  rest,  hospitalize  him  if  necessary,  under  heavy  sedatives, 
and  start  the  aureomycin  to  see  if  we  couldn't  get  tlie  glands  down  to 
relieve  some  pressure,  to  which  he  has  responded,  and  recommended 
that  we  send  him  up  to  the  clinic  on  Tuesday  for  some  more  X-ray 
treatment,  more  of  the  nitrogen  mustard  or  more  of  the  aureomycin. 
Shortly  after  that,  he  will  be  available.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
permanent. 

Senator  Hunt.  If  our  committee  keeps  in  touch  with  you,  assuming 
we  will  return  to  complete  these  hearings,  I  know^,  of  course,  we  will 
have  your  full  cooperation  in  allowing  your  patient  to  testify  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  send  any  doctor  you  want  to  examine 
him.    You  have  my  permission. 

Senator  Hunt. 'There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
question  your  position  in  this  matter.  Since  a  member  of  our  staff 
had  seen  your  patient  just  a  couple  of  days  before  the  date  you  wrote 
this  letter,  we  could  not  quite  understand,  except  as  you  now  explain 
it,  what  happened  in  the  meantime. 

Dr.  Latta.  I  have  treated  quite  a  few  of  these  cases.  That  is  how 
the  clinic  referred  this  case  to  me. 

Senator  Hunt.  Have  you  seen  the  patient  this  morning  ? 
Dr.  Latta.  I  saw  him  late  last  night.  I  was  worried  about  the  spit- 
ting of  blood.  He  didn't  have  any  more  up  to  last  night.  That  shows 
•  liver  congestion  and  the  circulation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus 
is  directly  connected  with  the  liver  circulation  and  any  plug-up  there 
will  affect  the  blood  vessels  at  the  bottom  of  the  esophagus.  If  strain- 
ing, vomiting,  or  coughing  take  place,  it  will  spit  up  bright  red  blood, 
which  he  has  been  doing.  ,  •      t^     t 

Mr.  Lane.  What  time  was  it  on  July  5  that  you  saw  him,  Dr.  Latta  i 
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Dr.  Latta.  I  would  say  it  was  about  11 :  30,  or  a  quarter  to  12,  I 
was  geting  ready  to  retire  for  the  evening  when  the  call  came  in. 
He  was  having  this  difficulty  with  his  breathing  and  he  was  in  an 
anxious  state.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  look  at  him,  knowing  what 
can  happen  in  his  condition.  I  found  he  was  able  to  be  brought  to 
my  office.  I  figured  he  was.  If  I  had  known,  then,  what  I  found  out 
later,  I  would  have  gone  to  his  home  immediately  and  not  allowed 
him  to  come  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  11  :30  at  night? 

Dr.  Latta.  Yes,  sir.  I  wrote  that  certificate  after  making  a  con- 
plete  examination. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  all.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Then  the  committee  will  be  in  touch  with  Dr. 
Latta  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  Yes.  Your  client  will  remain  under  subpena  and 
we  will  attempt  to  interview  him  when  we  return. 

Mr.  Charlton.  May  he  go  to  Boston  for  his  X-ray  treatment? 

Senator  Hunt.  Certainly. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONTY  OF  LESTER  BURDICK,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  MILLER,  ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Lanb.  Mr  Burdick,  have  you  made  an  effort  during  the  recess 
to  ascertain  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  income-tax  returns 
which  you  were  unable  to  answer  before  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  was  in  touch  with  the  accountant  this  morning. 
That  is  the  1950  you  are  talking  about ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  was  talking,  for  one  thing,  about  a  return  on  rent 
on  business  property  in  1950. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Twelve-hundred-odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Burdick.  What  confused  me  there 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  brought  again  the  return  with  you,  the  copies? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  I  see  them  ? 

(The  witness  produced  the  tax  returns  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  handed  me  the  schedule  C  from  your  1950 
return. 

Mr.  Burdick.  That  is  what  you  wanted,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.  That  shows  as  item  12  rent  on  business  property 
$1,222.98,  an  item  which  you  refused  to  answer  yesterday.  Can  you 
answer  it  today  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  the  business  property 
was.  I  got  hold  of  the  accountant.  That  is  the  $50  a  week,  or  $200 
a  month,  with  a  slight  installation  charge  somewhere.  I  get  the  other 
6  percent  from  WOND  on  the  machines. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  you  can  explain  that  more  simply  than  you  have 
done. 

That  has  reference  to  the  cost  of  installing  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Two  machines. 

Mr.  Lane.  At  WOND  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  installing  that  machine  you  paid  rent  to  WOND  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  And  you  pay  rent  to  the  Western  Union  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  whom  do  you  pay  it? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  WOND. 

Mr.  Lane.  WOND  pays  rents  to  the  Western  Union  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  It  is  not  Western  Union.    We  have  no  Western  Union. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whose  wire  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  AT  and  Transradio. 

Mr.  Lane.  Those  are  the  two  machines  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  the  whole  of  the  rent  paid  by  WOND  i 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  the  whole  of  the  rent,  then,  assessed  against  you « 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No ;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  part  of  the  rent  is  assessed  against  you  i 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  $200  a  month. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  part  is  assessed  to  someone  else? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  To  WOND,  the  balance. 

Mr.  Lane.  AVhat  is  the  rent  of  those  two  machines  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Each  machine  is  ■  50  a  week. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  pay  approximately  half? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  also  pay  a  prorated  part  of  the  cost  ot  running 

WOND? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir.  ^       ^i 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  $1,222.86  just  your  proportion  of  the  rent  on  the 

machines  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Is  that  my  portion  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  You  ask  me  about  that  item? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir.  ^     n        i 

Mr.  Lane.  There  is  nothing  in  there  for  the  prorated  part  o±  real 
estate  and  operating  expenses  of  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  in  1950,  you  received  from 
WOND  a  gross  of  $1,800.  In  other  words,  $1,800  was  credited  to  you 
on  the  books  in  1950? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  it  was  not  actually  paid? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir.  ,   ,^  at  d:.i  a^a 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  in  1950  you  paid  out  to  Frank  McNamara  $1,040 
for  commissions  on  advertising  taken  by  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  paid  $25  a  week  to  some 
colored  man  for  services  for  WOND  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  George  Dickerson. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  that  you  paid  Dickerson  roughly,  $1,300  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No.  'Counselor  let  me  get  you  straight. 

Mr.  Lane.  This  is  a  new  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  This  is  a  new  station.  The  new  station  was  only 
opened  6  months. 
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Mr.  Lane.  You  paid  him  $25  for  25  weeks  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Roughly,  about  $650  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  $625. 

Mr.  Lane.  Dickerson  was  paid  $625  and  McNamara  $1,040  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  paid  $1,222.86  as  the  cost  of  your  share  of  the 
two  machines  at  WOND ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  total  expenses  of  that  operation  was  $2,887.86  and 
your  total  income  was  $1,850,  according  to  your  tax  return — $1,800 
according  to  your  tax  return;  is  that  right?  How  do  you  seek  to 
compensate  yourself  for  having  undertaken  such  financial  respon- 
sibilities? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  This  is  not  a  financial  responsibility.  A  friend  of 
mine  opened  a  station  and  asked  me  to  go  in  there  and  put  on  the 
program.  I  didn't  expect  to  make  money  on  this  program.  I  expect 
to  have  a  big  year  this  year  with  this  program. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  the  same  sort  of  arrangement  with  WFPG 
before  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  no  sponsor  on  this  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Gretz  is  the  basic  sponsor. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  the  arrangements  with  Gretz  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  made  it  with  Seberhagen.  That  is  the  agency  in 
Philadelphia.    All  those  big  advertisers  come  through  big  agencies. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  also  made  an  effort  to  ascertain  how  or  where 
you  reported  the  profit  of  some  $4,000  on  the  lot  you  sold  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  "Where  does  that  appear  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  was  what?    1948,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  you  were  unable  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  was  what  I  checked  this  morning.  It  was  sold 
in  1948.  That  was  what  I  told  you  last  night.  Expenses  and  com- 
missions were  $450  and  you  return  half  of  it,  which  is  $1,628.25.  That 
was  what  the  accountant  gave  me  this  morning.  It  comes  out  with 
my  income  and  everything  else,  $3,236.50. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  show  me  the  return  on  which  it  is  reported? 

(The  witness  handed  the  return  to  Mr.  Lane.) 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  said  you  only  report  half  of  the  $5,500.  There 
was  $450  expenses  and  commission  and  at  that  time,  under  the  law, 
the  accountant  who  knows  the  Federal  law,  only  reported  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  obtained  these  figures  from  the  accountant.  The 
lot  was  sold  in  1948  for  $5,500.  It  cost  originally  $1,813.50.  The 
expenses  were  $450,  that  brings  the  deductions  to  $2,263.50,  or  a  net 
gain  to  you  of  $3,236,50,  and,  reporting  half  of  that  as  a  long-term 
gain,  it  would  come  to  $1,618.25.  Of  that,  you  have  also  added  a  profit 
of  $213.50  long-term  gain  on  the  sale  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  bonds,  bringing  the  total  to  $1,831.55,  which  is  the  item  re- 
ported in  your  1948  income-tax  return. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  All  of  that  was  stated  by  me  correctly  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  It  is  all  stated  in  the  return. 
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Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Burdick,  that  will  be  all  the  questions  this 
morning.  Counsel,  your  client  will  remain  under  subpena  and  we  will 
])robab]y  be  back  at  some  future  time  and  we  will  ask  Mr.  Burdick 
to  come  in  again. 

Mr.  Miller.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Senator  Hunt,  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Nappen,  last  evening,  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  swear 
you.    Would  you  stand,  please? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  will  give  this  com- 
mittee, will  be  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.    I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWAED  NAPPEN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Nappen,  will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Edward  Nappen,  15  South  Florida  Avenue,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  will  be  56  the  28th  of  December. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Since  1923.  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  or  early  part 
of  1924. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  came  here  in  1924  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  were  you  living  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lane.  Brought  up  and  educated  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir.     Woodbine,  N.  J.,  a  little  country  town. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  education  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Eighth  grade. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  came  here  to  Atlantic  City,  what  employ- 
ment did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  had  a  little  grocery  and  rooming  house  at  14  South 
Florida  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  go  into  politics  ? 

Mr.  Nappen,  I  was  elected  for  magistrate  in  1928  and  that  was 
when  I  first  started  in  politics. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Lane.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Nappen,  you 
pleaded  non  vult  to  a  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  did. 

Mr,  Lane,  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  technical  name  for  a  plea  that  a  man  makes 
if  he  doesn't  wish  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  in  the  Philadelphia 
courts?  In  other  words,  he  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  circumstances  of  what  hap- 
pened to  me,  that  was  why, 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  receive  a  fine  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  receive  a  suspended  sentence? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  What  year  was  that  in? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  believe  1922.     I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  say,  2  years  before  you  came  to  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  Nappen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate's  court? 

Mr.  Nappen.  To  hear  cases  and  determine  whether  there  was  a 
prima  facie  case  and  hold  it  for  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  the  equivalent  of  the  present  magistrate  of 
municipal  court  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  Did  you,  in  that  court,  hear  pleas  to  charges  of  pos- 
sessing lottery  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  on  several  occasions.  In  fact,  once 
there  vras  an  investigation  here  by  some  private  detectives  sent  down 
here  and  they  had  quite  a  few  cases  that  they  brought  in. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  a  standard  practice  in  processing  those  cases 
on  a  plea  of  non  \n^ilt  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  had  no  jurisdiction  at  all. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  had  no  jurisdiction  to  fine  them? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Just  to  hold  them  for  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  the  charge  was  something  less  than  a  crime? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  present  magistrate  has. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  find  a  prima  facie  case  and  hold  them  for  the 
grand  jury  or  dismiss,  if  we  didn't. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  know  Nockey  Johnson  in  those  days? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  say  you  were,  in  any  sense,  a  protege  of  his? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  do  political  favors  for  you? 

Mr.  Nappen.  He  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  give  you  a  helping  hand  in  politics? 

Mr.  Nappen.  He  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  reciprocate  politically  for  him? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  know,  but  in  working  for  the  Republican 
Party,  in  that  respect,  I  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  start  working  in  ward  politics  as  soon  as  you 
came  here,  between  1924  and  1928  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No;  I  worked  in  the  precinct  in  the  district.  I  was 
out  at  r4  South  Florida.  That  comprised  the  ninth  district.  That 
was  where  I  worked. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  a  person  known,  to  any  extent,  in  1928,  having 
been  here  4  years  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Through  my  business  in  the  grocery  store  all  the  peo- 
ple in  that  district  knew  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  known  throughout  Atlantic  City  except  for 
your  trade? 

Mr.  Nappen.  A  little  bit. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  ability  to  get  elected  to 
the  office? 
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Mr.  Nappen.  The  people  in  the  comnumity  thought  I  was  a  good 
fellow  and  I  was  very  sociable.  I  went  to  their  weddings  and  wakes 
and  so  forth.  They  thought  I  would  be  a  good  fellow  to  be  elected  for 
magistrate  because  of  the  fact  that  the  common  people  would  like  to 
have  somebody  who  understands  their  problems. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  nominated  you  for  that  office? 

Mr.  Nappen.  a  man  who  was  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  hved  across 
the  street.  It  happened  this  way.  The  magistrate  died  and  they  im- 
mediately had  to  have  somebody  appointed  who  could  fill  the  un- 
expired term  until  election.  I  think  I  had  3  or  4  months  to  go.  So 
he  came  in  to  me  with  a  paper  and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  sign  it 

and  be  a  magistrate?"  -,.-,,    i  i     t_     ^ 

I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about.     I  didn't  know  enough  about 

law.  Ti     1  11 

He  said  that  I  would  learn  and  that  they  liked  me  around  there. 

I  signed  the  paper  and  I  was  made  to  act  as  magistrate  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  magistrate.  That  was  in  1928.  I  was  elected  and 
then  reelected  every  5  years  until  1948. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  that  person  who  came  to  you  with  that  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Jim  Henclrickson. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  still  alive? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No.     He  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  clear  that  with  any  person  such  as  Johnson, 

before  ?  ■■  i  •  i   -    i 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir.     I  didn't  talk  to  anybody.     I  didn  t  know 

anybody. 

Mr.  Lane.  Lid  he  tell  you  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  he  never  said  anything. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  had  that  job  until  1948  and  in  the  course  of 
that  time  did  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  change  or  did  the  change 
come  with  the  new  constitutional  provision  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Only  with  the  new  constitutional  provision  in  1948. 
That  was  when  they  put  us  out  of  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  So  much  a  complaint.  $4.50  for  a  complaint  or  war- 
rant, and  it  was  mandatorv  that  the  county  pay  us. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  paid  simply  by  the  complaint  or  was  there 
a  scale  of  fees  which  depended  upon  the  costs  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Nappen.  There  was  a  scale  provided  by  law.  The  senate  and 
assembly  provided  a  scale  where  we  could  charge  so  much  for  a  com- 
plaint and  so  much  for  making  up  a  warrant  and  so  much  for  the 
hearing.  .     . 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  charge  more  in  the  event  of  a  conviction  than 
in  the  event  of  an  acquittal  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  amount  you  could  charge 
where  there  was  just  a  plea? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  no  differences  in  the  cases. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  cost  of  the  court  always  the  same  in  each  case  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  basis  for  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  If  you  did  not  have  a  hearing,  it  would  be  a  certain 
amount  less.  I  do  not  recall.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  dollar, 
or  whatever  it  was  less  than  you  would  get  if  you  heard  the  case. 
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Mr.  Lane.  If  you  had  a  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  You  would  get  the  extra  for  sitting  and  listening  to 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  to  bear  any  of  the  expenses  of  running 
the  court  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes.  I  had  an  office.  I  had  to  have  a  girl  to  take 
down  notes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  those  your  responsibilities? 

Mr.  Nappen.  My  own  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  others  words,  it  was  run  as  a  business  might  be  run  ? 
There  was  a  gross  and  a  net  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  the  gross  run  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  know.     I  have  the  records.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Approximately  what  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  $1,800,  and  sometimes  a  little  more.  Sometimes  less. 
At  the  end  it  dropped  to  $1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  come  here  pursuant  to  a  subpena,  Mr. 
Nappen  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  that  subpena  call  for  the  production  of  your 
business  records? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Whatever  I  had  in  the  magistrate  court  was  reported 
to  the  auditor  of  the  count}^,  to  the  government,  and  on  that  they 
gave  me  a  slip,  and  I  used  to  go  down  to  the  post  office.  A  Mr. 
Reeder  was  head  of  the  internal  revenue,  and  he  used  to  take  the 
form  from  the  county,  the  county  salary,  and  my  magistrate  salary, 
which  was  on  a  little  slip,  and  he  made  it  up. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  so  we  can  have  it  clear,  will  you  produce  the 
subpena  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  produced  his  subpena.) 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  subpena  which  you  have  produced  it  says : 

You  are  also  hereby  commanded  to  then  and  there  produce  all  your  records, 
papers,    statements,    and    documents    concerning    business,    employment,    and 
financial  transactions,  and  a  copy  of  your  income-tax  returns  for  the  years 
1947,  1948,  1949,  and  1950. 

Pursuant  to  that  subpena,  what  have  you  brought? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  didn't  bring  anything,  because  I  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  bring.  1  haven't  got  the  income  taxes,  because  I  never  kept 
a  copy.  As  I  told  you  before,  the  income-tax  man  used  to  make  it  out 
and  used  to  take  it  from  the  records  of  the  county  and  make  out  my 
income,  and  that  w\as  tlie  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  note  from  a  memorandum  which  the  committee  has  of 
your  reported  income  for  1947  that  you  reported  a  loss  as  magistrate 
of  $261.40. 

Mr.  Nappen.  A  loss  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  A  loss. 

Mr.  Nappen.  No  ;  I  never  reported  a  loss.     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  According  to  the  note  I  have  in  1948  you  reported  a 
loss  of  $656.96  from  yoiu-  fees  as  magistrate.  Is  that  your  recollec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Nappen.  1948? 

Mr.  Lane.  A  loss  reported  for  1947  and  a  loss  reported  for  1948. 
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Mr.  Nappen.  I  made  no  money,  but  I  don't  remember  reporting  a 
loss.  You  see,  Mr.  Reeder  made  my  forms  out  and  he  was  head 
of  the  internal  revenue  in  the  post  office,  and  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  Doesn't  the  magistrate  court  keep  records.  Didn't  you, 
as  a  magistrate,  keep  records? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Of  what  I  got  paid? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nappen.  No.     The  county  treasurer  kept  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  a  docket? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Docket  for  cases,  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  docket,  was  the  amount  of  the  fee  indicated? 

Mr  Nappen.  I  believe  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  case.  No,  I  do  not 
think  so.     Just  the  case,  itself.     Just  the  report  of  the  case,  that  was 

all.  .  •   vl-      1      •  1 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  activities  besides  serv- 
ing as  magistrate  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  your  sole  source  of  income  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  The  grocery  store. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  income?     What  did  it  average  from 

the  grocery  store  ?  ^    , 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  went  out  of  business  in  1935,  out  of  the  grocery 

business. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  income  did  you  have?  ^ 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  was  employed  in  the  prosecutor  s  oltice.     1  beg  your 

^^Mr  Lane.  You  had  that  job,  as  well  as  the  magistrate's  job? 
Mr.  Nappen.  Yes.     I  am  indictment  clerk  in  the  prosecutor  s  oflice. 
Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  get  that  job  ? 
Mr.  Nappen.  1935.     I  took  that  job  through  civil  service. 
Mr.  Lane.  Your  salary  from  that  is  what  ? 
Mr.  Nappen.  At  the  present  time  it  is  $4,000. 
Mr.  Lane.  In  the  beginning  it  was  around  $3,000  ? 
Mr.  Nappen.  It  was  $1,800. 
Mr.  Lane.,  $1,800,  in  1935  ? 
Mr.  Nappen.  Around  that. 
Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  had  gradual  increases? 
Mr.  Nappen.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Lane.  Today,  it  is  what? 

Mr.  Nappen.  $4,000.  ^  ^  .      ^  a.i     .•     ^i, 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1947  your  reported,  from  the  county  of  Atlantic,  tHe 

sum  of  $3,580.83. 

Mr.  Nappen.  In  1947?  ^     -,     -.j  j  n 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.     Three  thousand  and  five  hundred-odd  dollars. 

Does  that  represent  your  salary  ? 

Mr  N\PPEN.  That  was  probably  the  salary  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  That,  plus  your  fees  from  serving  as  magistrate  were 
then  your  only  sources  of  income? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  you  married,  Mr.  Nappen? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  a  family? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir.  •.. 
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Mr.  Lane.  What  does  your  family  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Tliree  boys. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  are  they? 

Mr.  Nappen.  One  is  a  LTnited  States  naval  officer.  He  is  now  in 
Korea  flying.  One  is  a  high-school  teacher  in  Atlantic  City.  One 
is  a  boy  who  goes  to  high  school. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  yon  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Fifteen  South  Florida  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  it  assessable  at  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Maybe  $1,800  or  $2,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Nappen.  In  1932  or  '33.     I  do  not  exactly  remember. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  own  it  outright? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Owe  any  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  bank  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  do  you  have  the  bank  account? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Guaranty  Trust. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  the  one  bank  account? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  average  balance  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  didn't  have  a  balance  until  I  borrowed  money  from 
different  places. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whom  did  you  borrow  from? 

Mr.  Nappen.  First  National  Bank,  May's  Landing. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  give  them  collateral? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  signed  as  an  employee. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Nappen.  $300.  We  have  a  loan  society,  the  employees  of  the 
county,  and  I  borrowed  $500  from  them.  I  borrowed  some  money 
in  the  bank,  but  I  gave  them  collateral,  because  of  a  note  that  is  run- 
ning out,  almost  10  years  old — a  $1,000  bond.    I  borrowed  on  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  drive  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  An  Olds  98. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Just  got  it  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  it  paid  for? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir,  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  owe  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Saunders  Motor,  $200,  and  I  am  paying  off  the  bank 
the  money  on  the  bond,  $450. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  same  bank  where  you  have  the  checking  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  keep  a  safe-deposit  box? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  kept  a  safe-deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  Saunders  which  you  mentioned  baunders  Mo- 
tors? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  they  sell  the  Oldsmobile. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  same  Saunders  who  is  police  chief  here^ 
Harry  Saunders? 

Mr.  Nappen.  That  is  his  brother. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  Harry  Saunders  have  an  interest  in  that  business  i 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  know.  ,   .      , 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  indictment  clerk  m  the  county 

prosecutor's  office?  .  •  ,     - 

Mr.  Nappen.  When  the  cases  come  in  from  the  various  magistrates 

and  judges,  I  receive  them  and  read  them  and  then  docket  them  and 

make  them  up  into  files  and  have  them  ready  for  the  prosecutor  to  take 

to  May's  Landing  for  indictment.  _ 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  the  prosecutor  make  up  the  indictment  or  do  you 

make  it  up?  „       ^        -,  ..        i  .  n  i  •      ^i        -4. 

Mr.  Nappen.  He  makes  it  up  after  I  read  it  and  tell  him  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  subpenaed.  -,  .     •  i  .  i, 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you,  in  fact,  analyze  the  charge  and  decide  upon  tiie 

proper  indictment?  -,     ,    .,  ju.      t 

Mr  Nappen.  In  a  good  many  cases.  They  look  it  over  after  i  am 
throuo-h  with  it.  I  am  only  a  layman.  I  have  a  lot  of  experience,  but 
that  does  not  count.    They  still  have  to  go  over  those  papers. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  decide  whether  the  charge  shall  be  possession  o± 

lottery  slips  ?  ,    .      .  -,    i  4-^ 

Mr   Nappen.  The  magistrate  sends  m  the  case  and  charges  them 
with  possession.    After  I  read  it,  I  might  find  it  should  be  larceny, 
and  I  take  it  up  with  them. 
Mr.  Lane.  You  take  it  up  with  the  magistrate  i 
Mr.  Nappen.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  the  prosecutor  ?  -,  .  xi         i 

Mr  Nappen.  Yes.  When  he  goes  before  the  grand  jury,  they  de- 
cide what  it  shall  be.  The  grand  jury  decides  what  the  charge  shall 
be.    They  make  the  charges.    They  change  the  charges  many,  many 

times. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  any  substantial  assistance  in  this  work  or 

is  it  a  one-man  job? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  have  one  investigator  who  helps  me  at  times  when 
I  am  a  little  busy  to  file  the  cases  and  take  care  of  things  around  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  he  is  a  clerical  assistant? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes ;  he  helps  me  out.    He  is  an  investigator. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  have  some  jurisdiction  to  investigate  com- 
plaints? Do  you  have  jurisdiction  to  gather  evidence  and  prepare 
cases  for  trial  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  We  have  it  to  some  extent.  When  we  have  a  case 
in,  we  want  to  have  it  complete.  We  want  to  have  the  bondsman  and 
witnesses  and  all  the  reports.  We  send  out  and  get  all  the  reports  in. 
I  have  that  jurisdiction,  to  send  out  and  get  all  the  reports  to  make 
sure  they  are  in  the  file  in  the  police  departments  throughout  the 
county  of  Atlantic.    That  covers  quite  a  bit . 
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Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Nappen,  did  you  ever  have  any  connection  with 
any  bingo  operations  on  the  boardwalk  here? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Up  to  1945,  as  a  so-called  ward  leader,  at  that  time, 
we  had  a  little  bingo  game,  but  we  weren't  successful — nothing  per- 
sonal.   I  didn't  have  an}'^  connection  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  had  any  connection  with  bingo  since  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say,  so-called  Avard  leader,  weren't  you,  in 
fact,  ward  leader? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Maybe  I  was.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Nappen,  we  will  ask  that  you  remain  under 
subpena,  because  we  are  so  pressed  for  time.  There  may  be  other 
questions  we  may  want  to  ask  you  later.  This  morning,  we  will  excuse 
you,  at  this  time. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Boyd,  would  you  stand  and  be  sworn  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee, 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  BOYD,  ATLANTIC,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Boyd,  would  you  state  your  full  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Boyd.  James  H.  Boyd,  1  North  Brighton  Avenue,  Atlantic 
City. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Fourty-four. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Since  about  the  fourth  grade  in  school.  I  would  say  36 
or  37  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  completed  your  education  here  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Just  high  school. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  have  been  in  politics  in  Atlantic  City  for  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  went  to  work  in  the  county  office  in  1929  or  1930. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  have  been  in  ward  politics  even  earlier  than 
that? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir;  not  earlier  than  that.  When  I  went  to  work 
for  the  couiity  and  gradually  broke  into  politics,  I  was  21  and  I  am 
44  today.    I  wasn't  in  politics  before  I  went  to  work  for  the  county. 

Mr.  Lane.  Our  time  is  so  short  that  we  are  only  going  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  and  then  ask  you  to  come  back  because  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  other  people  who  have  been  subpenaed  to  monopolize  the 
short  time  we  have. 

You  are  at  present  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fourth  ward  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  been  formerly  the  leader  in  the  third  ward? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  are  acquainted  with  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lane. 
Mr.  Boyd. 
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Do  you  know  Herman  Orman  ? 

Yes    sir. 

Do  you  know  him  for  long?    How  many  years  have  you 
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Boyd. 
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Boyd. 

Lane, 


I  have  known  Orman,  I  would  judge,  around  15  years. 

Fifteen  years? 

I  don't  think  much  longer  than  that ;  around  that  time. 

Do  you  count  Herman  Orman  among  your  friends? 

Yes,  sir.    He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Do  you  know  what  his  means  of  support  are? 

From  the  hotel. 

What  were  they  before  then  ? 
Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.    He  had  a  saloon  before  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Lane.  Way  back  in  the  latter  thirties? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  first  met  him  at  the  time  he  had  a  saloon  at  Arkansas 
and  Arctic,  if  I  remember. 
Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Harold  Scheper  ? 

Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him. 

Have  you  known  him  for  many  years  ? 

Not  years.     I  think  I  have  known  him  10  or  12  years. 

He  is  a  very  prominent  bookmaker  in  Atlantic  City, 

numbers  racket,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  was  in  trouble  back  in  the  last  probe  on  that  charge. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  had  been  in  the  business  for  a  long  time.  Wasn't  it 
notoriously  known  here  that  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  was,  at  that  time,  that  he  was  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  Hadn't  it  been  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Boyd.  According  to  the  newspaper  stories.  I  hadn't  any  deal- 
ings with  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  were  around  the  town  and  you  knew  his  reputation? 

Mr.  Boyd.  From  what  I  read  about  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Bruce  Williams? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Can't  place  a  Bruce  Williams. 

Mr.  Lane.  Don't  you  know  that  Bruce  Williams  is  in  with  Harold 
Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  sorry.     I  cannot  recall  any  Bruce  Williams.     Is 

he  a  colored  fellow? 

Mr.  Lane.  Colored. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  think  I  met  him.     I  do  not  know  him  well. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Ike  Williams? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know  Ike  Williams? 

Mr.  Lane.  Let's  see,  you  are,  at  the  present  time,  clerk  to  the  board 
of  freeholders,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

What  are  the  duties  of  that  office  ? 

It  is  like  a  secretary.    I  think  the  freeholders,  I  might 


Mr.  Lane 
Mr.  Boyd 
explain 


Mr.  Lane.  We  haven't  the  time.     We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  just  like  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  attend  all  their  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  the  salary  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  $5,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  held  it? 
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Mr.  BoTD.  I  was  appointed  clerk  in  1936  or  1937.  Prior  to  that 
I  had  worked  in  the  clerk's  office  as  deputy  clerk  and  as  an  ordinary 
clerk  in  the  office.  That  was  when  I  went  to  work,  when  I  was  20, 
as  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  held  that  office,  then,  as  clerk  to  the  county 
freeholders  for  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Since  1936. 

Mr.  Lane.  15  years  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  the  salary  been  $5,000  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  Gradually  increased? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  was  $4,000  when  I  took  the  office  and  it  was  increased 
to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  had  any  other  source  of  income? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Any  other  source  of  income  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  1950  did  you  have  any  business  income  outside  of 
your  $5,000  salary? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  no  business  income. 

Mr..  Lane.  Have  you  been  subpenaed  to  attend  here  with  your 
income-tax  returns? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  my  income-tax  returns. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  produced  his  income-tax  returns.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  brought  with  you  also  the  underlying  records 
from  which  those  were  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  destroyed  them  or 
couldn't  find  the  worksheets.  I  didn't  get  subpenaed  until  yesterday 
morning. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  make  up  the  worksheets  yourself? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  office  helps  me.  He  is  not  a 
tax  expert,  but  he  is  a  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  keep  some  records  of  income  and  expenses  cur- 
rently ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No.  I  don't  have  that  much  to  keep  currently.  I  keep 
what  I  make  and  what  my  expenses  are.  I  keep  that.  I  have  the 
income  tax  with  my  schedule. 

Mr.  Lane,  Senator,  we  will  have  to  suspend  with  Mr.  Boyd. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Boyd,  the  committee  finds  itself  so  limited  in 
time  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  inconvenience  you  again,  if 
we  may,  at  some  future  date,  to  have  you  come  in,  and  the  subpena,  Mr. 
Boyd,  that  we  have  issued,  will  hold  until  you  are  released. 

Mr.  Boyd.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Thank  you. 

Gentlemen,  the  committee  regrets,  again,  to  have  to  announce  to 
you  that  we  just  won't  be  able  to  question  you  all  this  morning.  It 
seems  very  evident  that  we  are  going  to  need  to  make  a  return  visit, 
so  the  subpenas  that  we  have  issued  will  hold  until  we  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  advise  you  of  the  time  of  our  next  meeting.  So,  for 
this  morning,  we  will  excuse  you  all  and  express  to  you  the  fact  that 
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we  are  very  sorry  we  have  inconvenienced  you  and  that  you  will  come 
in  again  when  we  have  time  again  to  examine  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  the  record  indicate  who  is  present. 

Benjamin  Eubenstein. 

Mr.  Eubenstein.  Here. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  Henry  Cohen  present? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

Mr,  Lane.  Is  Jack  Berenato  here? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Fred  Masucci? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Harry  Haggerty? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Here. 

Mr.  Lane.  Chief  Harry  Saunders  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Here. 

Mr.  Lane.  All  right,  Senator,  will  you  then  direct  them  to  return 
upon  our  notice  for  our  next  hearing  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  Gentleman,  when  you  receive  notice  from  us  to 
return,  you  are  directed  to  do  so  and  you  are  now  excused. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCallum,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ?  .        ,  . 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  com- 
mittee, to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOEGE  SAMUEL  McCALLUM,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  McCallum.^  George  Samuel  McCallum.  ,,t    i  •     . 

Mr  Lane.  Mr.  McCallum,  the  Senator  has  to  leave  for  Washington 
and  he  only  has  a  couple  of  minutes.  It  is  obvious  we  cannot  take 
your  testimony  this  morning  if  you  are  to  give  it  m  his  presence.  My 
question  to  you  is  whether  you  will  be  willing  to  give  your  testimony 
to  us  in  the  absence  of  Senator  Hunt  or  would  you  prefer  to  come 
back  at  another  time  when  the  Senator  is  present?        ,        .       ,  , 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  to  you,  but  in  the  ante- 
room, there  is  going  to  be  a  little  difficulty  about  it.  Femberg,  the 
attorney  out  there,  said,  and  the  newspapers  themselves  have  so  stated 
out  there,  that  no  one  has  to  appear  if  Mr.  Hunt  leaves,  that  it  is  not 
a  committee. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  do  not  have  to  appear. 

Mr  McCallum.  In  my  instance,  I  want  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  make  it  official,  because  I  have  gathered  more  evidence. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  McCallum,  how  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Thirty-eight. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  McCallum.  11  Shinn  Terrace.  ■    n-     7 

Mr  L4NE.  How  long  have  you  lived  m  Atlantic  City  i 

Mr.  McCallum.  Since  I  was  14.     That  would  be  24  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  were  you  brought  up  as  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Lane.  And  you  and  your  family  moved  here  to  Atlantic  City 
when  you  were  14? 

Mr.  McCallum.  When  I  was  5  years  old  I  was  placed  in  the  Wide- 
iier  Memorial  Hospital,  Broad  and  Ollie  Streets,  Philadelphia.  When 
1  was  14  years  old 

Mr.  Lane.  Polio  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  came  from  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  McCALLinvr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  your  family  come  here,  too? 

Mr.  McCallum.  My  family  had  resided  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  your  primary  education  given  to  you  while  you 
were  in  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  it  was,  and  it  was  completed  down  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  somebody  from  the  local  school  taught  you 
as  a  boy  in  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No.  We  had  our  own  private  teachers  and  in- 
structors in  Widener  School. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  education  after  you  came 
here  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  When  I  came  here  to  live  wdth  my  mother  and 
stepfather,  I  completed  the  grammar  school  and  graduated  and  went 
to  boys'  vocational  school,  Illinois  and  Arctic,  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  high-school  education. 

Mr.  Lane.  A  f ter  that  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  After  that  I  took  a  job  in  the  trade  of  printing 
and  ran  into  some  difficulties  because  they  had  taught  me  the  wrong 
kind  of  printing. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  in  a  general  way,  tell  us  what  your  employment 
was  from  the  time  you  graduated  from  vocational  high  school  right 
down  to  date. 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  first  job  I  took  for  a  period  of  1  year  was  as 
a  baker  at  Albany  Avenue  and  Atlantic,  in  Mrs.  Harriman's  Pie  Shop. 
From  then  on  I  was  out  of  work  for  a  period  of  4  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  year  are  we  talking  about?  Is  this  in  1928  or 
1929. 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  1929. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  were  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  For  a  period  of  3  years.  I  went  to  work  in  a 
gambling — not  to  work — I  hung  around  in  a  gambling  establishment 
and  made  a  living  picking  up  tips  and  running  bets  for  various  gam- 
bling places. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  incapacitated  for  heavy  work  by  your  paraly- 
sis? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  I  have  never  held  down  any  hard  jobs  of 
any  kind  with  the  exception  of  a  baker. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  had  no  jobs  that  required  heavy  work? 

Mr.  McCallum.  An  elevator  operator. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  3  years  you  say  you  more  or  less  hvnig  around  the 
gambling  joint  here  in  town  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.    My  stepfather  had  kept  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Earl  Smoke  Shop,  Missouri  and  Atlantic  Avenue, 
which  was  operated  by  the  late  Doc  Cooch,  2104  Atlantic  Avenue. 
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From  there  I  went  to  work  in  the  Hialeah  as  an  assistant  to  a  roulette- 
wheel  dealer.  .  sr        c    i. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  me  get  this  m  sequence,  if  I  can.  Your  tirst  ac- 
quaintance with  gambling  was  when  you  were  out  of  work  and  simply 
hung  around  this  place  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  was  the  name  of  the  place? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  Earl  Smoke  Shop. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  type  of  an  operation  was  conducted  there « 

Mr!  McCallum.  It  was  wide  open— horses.  The  blackboard  was 
set  up  there.    There  was  a  crap  game. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  large  an  establishment  was  that? 

Mr*.  McCallum.  It  was  an  establishment  that  held  180  to  200  peo- 
ple.   It  was  open  daily. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  in  the  front  of  that  store  any  counters  or 

places  to  sell  cigars  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Cigars  and  candy  front. 
"  Mr.  Lane.  Cigars  and  candy  front? 

Mr.  McCallum.  And  a  big  back  room. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  roulette  and  the  betting  on  horses  carried  on 
in  the  same  big  room  in  the  back?  ,     ,      ,  i  .^ 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  the  rear  room,  in  the  back,  there  was  roulette, 
craps,  blackjack,  baseball  betting. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  period  of  3  or  4  years. 

Mr  Lane.  Would  you  say  what  years  those  were  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  would  be  1932  until  about  1935. 

Mr  Lane.  Wlio  were  the  proprietors  of  that  operation? 

Mr.  McCallum.  At  that  time  Doc  Cooch  was  the  sole  proprietor- 
Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  is  now  dead  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Who  is  now  dead. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  there  now  in  Atlantic  City  any  of  the  persons  who 
operated  in  that  place  who  are  alive  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  employees,  which  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  today  ? 

Mr  McCallum.  I  wouldn't  know  them  today ;  no. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  cannot  say  that  among  the  bookmakers  and  num- 
bers men  in  the  city  today  there  are  any  who  were  operating  under 
Doc  Cooch  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Not  positively ;  no. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  simply  worked  there  for  tips,  as  an  errand  boy. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Errand  boy. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  work  on  the  tables  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  work  on  the  horse  bets? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Only  to  run  bets  for  the  employees  to  the  windows. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  that  ended  in  1935  for  you  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  1935  they  were  all  closed,  and  there  was  nothing 
doing  here,  so  I  went  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  McCx\LLUM.  1935  and  1936. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  did  you  do  in  New  York  City? 
Mr.  McCallum.  I  lived  at  Seventy-first  and  Columbus  Avenue. 
After  a  period  of  2  months  I  wrote  a  small  number  book.    I  turned 
it  in  to  Moe  Weinberg,  who  is  also  deceased,  and  Dutch  Schultz. 
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Mr,  Lane.  This  is  up  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  New  York. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  way  you  supported  yourself? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  supported  myself  with  a  small  number  book. 
I  averaged  $18  to  $20  worth  of  play. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  193Y,  did  you  come  back  to  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  1938  I  came  back  to  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  time  of  the  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  the  summer  of  1938. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  then  fuid  some  other  means  of  supporting  your- 
self? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  then  opened  a  barber  shop,  in  partners  with  an- 
other fellow,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  which  lasted  a  period  of  about  6 
months.  That  broke  up,  and  I  went  to  work  for  Sam  Cammarata 
at  Hialeah  Bar. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  barber  shop  a  legitimate  business  enterprise? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  barber  shop  was  a  legitimate  business,  but 
I  also  wrote  a  number  book. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  your  partner  write  a  book,  too  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No;  but  we  were  partners  in  everything — shop 
and  numbers.  It  was  a  very  small  proposition.  It  didn't  last.  I 
went  to  work  at  the  Hialeah. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  describe  the  Hialeah  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  Hialeah  was  an  elaborate  set-up  of  two  rooms 
that  held  anywhere  from  four  to  five  hundred  persons,  located  at 
1917  Atlantic  Avenue.  It  was  opened  by  Sam  Cammarata  and  Frank 
Cammarata.  It  contained  two  floors.  I  was  a  stick  man  on  a  crap 
table  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  sort  of  a  front  did  that  place  have  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  Hialeah  Horseshoe  Bar  was  in  the  front. 
You  walked  through  the  main  entrance  to  the  rear,  upstairs,  where 
there  was  the  big  casino  room  with  blackboards,  racing  wire,  crap  table, 
and  roulette  wheel. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  any  secrecy  about  that  operation  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  It  was  a  wide-open  place  to  the  public,  and  every- 
thing.    It  had  two  floors. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  the  Cammaratas  still  alive? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  Cammaratas  are  still  alive. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  they  still  in  business  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  are  all  in  legitimate  business  now.  The 
Hialeah  has  been  sold  to  a  new  outfit. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  there  among  the  numbers  men  and  bookies  in  town 
today  any  who  worked  there  at  the  time  you  did  ? 

Mr.  MoCallum.  Yes.  Jack  Berenato,  who  since  has  opened  his 
own  place. 

Mr.  Lane.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  McCaltum.  Another  is  deceased. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Frank  Damico,  alias  Chaney.  The  rest  are  in 
legitimate  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wliat  was  your  salary  for  operating  as  stick  man  on  the 
roulette  table? 

Mr.  ISIcCallum.  I  received  $5  a  day  and  tips. 
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Mr.  Lane.  What  did  it  amount  to,  the  tips  ?     What  did  you  gross 
then  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Three  to  four  dollars.     Some  days  nothing.     It 
averaged  at  least  four  to  five  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Lane,  Did  you  get  your  food,  in  addition  ? 
Mr.  McCallum.  No  food  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  do  anything  besides  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  the  roulette  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  I  would  run  bets  to  the  window  for  different 
customers. 

Mr.  Lane.  For  that  you  would  get  the  tips  ? 
Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  the  way  I  received  the  tips. 
Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  the  typical  way  the  other  operators  in  there 
worked  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  All  of  them  worked  that  way. 
Mr.  Lane.  Would  you  characterize  it  as  a  type  of  operation  which 
makes  a  very  small  living  for  the  men  who  actually  do  the  work,  and 
99  percent  of  the  profits  go  to  the  establishment  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  operation  of  the  Hialeah  was  done  on  a  big 
basis.     It  was  a  very  big  business  to  the  Cammarata  brothers.     The 
employees  were  very  underpaid.    They  were  really  underpaid. 
Mr.  Lane.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Three  years  at  the  crap  table  and  1  year  on  the 
roulette  wheel.    It  wasn't  continuous  employment,  as  we  were  often 
closed  during  election  time  and  at  different  political  terms,  when 
we  would  close,  during  what  they  called  the  slouyl. 
Mr.  Lane.  For  a  month  or  two  at  a  time  ? 
Mr.  McCallum.  Two  weeks. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  you  had  a  name  in  the  vernacular  for  it 
because  it  happened  so  often  ? 
Mr.  McCallum.  Yes, 
Mr.  Lane.  S-l-o-u-y-1? 
Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  place  ever  raided  while  you  were  there? 
Mr.  McCallum.  No. 

Mr,  Lane.  Did  j^ou  ever  see  in  the  place  any  members  of  the  At- 
lantic City  police  force? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Quite  often, 

Lou  Arnheim,  who  still  holds  a  job  in  the  Atlantic  City  police 
department  as  assistant  detective.     Archie  Williams,  who  holds  his 
job  as  assistant  to  Arnheim.    Then  there  were  such  political  figures 
as  "Nockey"  Johnson,  Ferd  Moore,  who  was  deceased. 
Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  Vincent  Lane  in  there  ? 
Mr.  McCallum.  Not  at  that  time, 
Mr,  Lane,  Did  you  ever  see  Frank  Farley  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  At  the  time  the  Hialeah  was  operating,  Vincent 
Lane  was  a  $3-a-day  board  man  in  a  Kentucky  Avenue  horse  room 
known  as  the  Admiral. 

Mr,  Lane,  What  was  the  Admiral? 

Mr,  McCallum,  It  is  still  there,  and  is  known  as  the  Admiral  Hotel. 
It  is  on  South  Kentucky  Avenue  near  Pacific.     There  was  a  large 
store  down  there  known  as  the  Admiral  horse  room. 
Mr.  Lane,  Known  as  the  Admiral  horse  room? 
Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lane.  What  did  they  sell  in  that  store  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  had  no  front  whatsoever.  They  had  a  large 
horse  room  with  a  big  slate  blackboard,  two  crap  tables.  Mr.  Lane 
was  the  board  man  who  came  out  with  a  headpiece  on  his  head  and 
used  to  chalk  up  the  prices  as  they  came  in.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
room  were  two  crap  tables  going,  which  was  a  small  limit  game,  a 
$200  limit  game. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  customers  could  be  accommodated  in  that 
place  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  This  place  would  hold  150  to  200  people.  It  was 
considered  a  smaller  gambling  operation,  as  they  took  50-cent  bets 
and  many  persons  on  relief  pooled  their  quarters  to  make  a  50-cent 
bet.  The  same  was  true  with  the  crap  table.  You  could  bet  from  a 
quarter  on  up. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  a  place  that  had  plate-glass  windows  on  it? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Plain  ordinary  store  windows,  blocked  out  with 
ads. 

Mr.  Lane.  Venetian  blinds? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No.  It  was  a  decorated  window  with  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements that  fully  blocked  the  view.    They  needed  all  the  store. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  require  an  introduction? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No.    It  was  wide  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  see  members  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  was  not  too  familiar  with  the  place.  I  worked  at 
the  Hialeah.  When  the  Hialeah  closed  they  would  stay  open  a  little 
longer.  Many  a  time  I  hit  the  place  and  went  in  there.  I  went  into 
the  place  looking  for  some  customers,  myself,  many  a  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  were  telling  me  about  the  Hialeah  and  you  were 
there  during  what  year  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  Hialeah,  I  was  there  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
3  years  on  the  crap  table  and  1  year  on  the  roulette  wheel. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  the  years  in  question  ?  You  said  you  returned 
to  Atlantic  City  in  1938.    You  worked  6  months  in  the  barber  shop. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Part  of  1939, 1940,  1941, 1942. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  these  establishments,  or  establishments  of  this  char- 
acter, continue  to  operate  until  the  time  that  the  Army  took  over  the 
hotels  here  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No.  The  Hialeah  had  closed.  There  was  a  lot  of 
war  talk,  of  soldiers  being  stationed  here,  and  the  Hialeah  had  closed 
in  the  latter  part  of  1940  and  closed  for  a  period  of  2  years.  I  had 
been  advised  by  the  man  who  brought  me  to  Atlantic  City  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Weidawax,  expresident  of  the  Atlantic  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  brother-in-law  to  Cammarata,  who  had  brought  me 
to  Atlantic  City  from  this  crippled  hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
my  guiding  friend  in  Atlantic  City  and  who  placed  me  in  the  Hialeah 
in  the  job  I  had — he  advised  me  that  the  Hialeah  would  be  closed  for 
quite  a  spell  and  to  seek  employment. 

Jack  Colby,  who  was  opening  up  at  Arkansas  and  Pacific,  I  was 
advised,  would  probably  be  able  to  continue  under  the  Taggert  regime. 
I  then  went  to  work  for  Jack  Berenato. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  he  would  be  permitted  to  operate  ? 

Mr.  IMcCallum.  He  would  be  most  likely  the  one  to  operate,  as  the 
Hialeah  was  closing  for  a  long  period. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Yon  were  given  to  understand  that  Berenato  had  an  in 
with  the  Taggert  regime  which  would  permit  him  to  operate  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Through  Taggert's  secretary,  unknown  to  Tag- 
gert.   His  name  was  Vincent  Manno. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  McCallum,  do  you  know  Manno  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  had  never  known  Vincent  Manno  very  well, 
but  I  was  associated  with  Pete  Manno  who  lives  on  Columbia  Place, 
who  now  holds  a  job  as  Government  conciliator,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  his  home  is  still  on  Columbia  Place,  opposite  Jack  Berenato's. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  his  brother? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  his  brother.    Whom?    Pete? 

Mr.  Lane.  Pete. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Pete  is  the  brother  to  Vince. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  indicated  that  Taggert  wasn't  acquainted  with 
Berenato.     It  was  Manno. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Taggert's  secretary,  Vince  Manno. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  reason  that  Berenato  would  be  able  to  open  was 
because  he  had  that  contact  with  Manno  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  With  Manno's  brother  Pete,  with  Vince  Manno's 
brother  Pete,  who  held  a  position  at  that  time — I  do  not  know  what 
position  he  held,  but  it  was  in  2019  Pacific  Avenue  in  a  cigar  store 
with  Colby  and  Skinny.. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  Colby,  you  mean  Jack  Berenato  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  is  Skinny? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Paul  D'Amato. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Berenato  open  up  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.  They  had  leased  a  place  at  2519  Pacific 
Avenue  with  very  little  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Skinny  D'Amato  his  business  associate  in  that 
venture  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Skinny  D'Amato  and  Jack  Berenato  were  part- 
ners in  that  transaction,  and  I  w^ent  to  work  for  them  at  $3  a  day  salary 
and  a  big  meal  every  night. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  your  job  there? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  room  opened  up  with  a  large  blackboard  and 
one  crap  table. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  blackboard  for  bookmaking,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McCallum.  And  taking  horse  bets. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  taking  bets  on  basketball,  baseball? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Any  way  which  they  could  to  make  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Lane.  Bet  on  elections? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Never. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  on  sporting  events. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Sporting  events. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  there  operating  in  that  place  people  who  are 
still  engaged  in  bookmaking? 

]Mr.  McCallum.  All  still  engaged  in  the  same  business.  I  had 
worked  for  them  for  a  period  of  8  months,  at  2019  Pacific  Avenue, 
for  Skinny  and  Colby.  They  had  started  to  do  a  little  business. 
They  had  a  falling  out.  By  falling  out,  I  mean  a  separated  part- 
nership. Skinny  went  to  work  with  the  club  at  6  South  Missouri 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  still  there  today  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  Where  he  still  remains  to  this  day.  I  stayed  with 
Jack  Berenato ;  and  I  got  an  increase  in  pay  of  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  an  increase  to  $5  a  day  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  To  $5  a  day.  Business  got  better  and  we  had 
operated  for  a  period  of  8  weeks.  Colby  had  put  his  own  bank  all 
on  the  crap  table.  That  is  Jack  Berenato.  Seven  months  later  he 
admitted  to  me  and  others  that  he  had  won  $21,000  in  that  period 
of  8  weeks  that  he  operated.    We  were  closed. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  all  in  1943,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  1943. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  before  the  Army  came  or  after  the  Army  came? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  was  before  the  Army  came. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  remember  what  time  in  1943  it  was  that  the 
Army  came? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  the  early  part — no,  the  Army  came  in  the 
latter  part.    This  was  in  the  early  part  that  we  were  operating. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  this  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1942  and  the 
first  ()  months  of  1943  that  this  was  operated? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane,  How  many  people  could  be  accommodated  in  a  place 
like  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  It  was  a 
small  place.    He  has  rebuilt  it  since,  all  the  way  back,  deeper. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  any  sort  of  a  front  to  that  place  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  small  cigar-store  front  was  the  original  way 
it  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  introduction  required  to  get  in  there? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No,  a  wide  open  door. 

Mr.  Lane.  Transients  came  and  went  as  they  pleased  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  in  there  members  of  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Lou  Arnheim,  Archie  Witham,  different  mem- 
bers of  the  vice  squad.  I  didn't  know  them  personally.  They  often 
stopped  in  the  cigar  store. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  ever  go  into  the  back  room  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Only  when  the  place  was  closed. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  place  ever  closed  by  the  police? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  a  crap 
table  operating,  no  horses,  no  numbers,  just  a  crap  game,  Avhich  was 
going  on  about  1 :  30  in  the  morning,  and  had  been  going  on  all  day. 
The  late  Mayor  Taggert,  with  constables  and  police  officers  that  he 
had  deputized — he  was  the  mayor  at  that  time,  raided  the  place  and 
34  of  us  were  brought  to  city  hall  and  held  overnight  in  a  large  ante- 
room in  the  detective  bureau  and  bail  was  set  the  next  morning.  We 
were  freed  and  we  went  to  a  magistrate's  court  and  were  fined  $200  and 
dismissed. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Operating  a  dice  game. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  pleaded  to  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Non  vult. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  paid  the  fine  ?    Did  you  pay  your  own  fine  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  fine  came  off  the  crap  table  money,  out  of 
the  bankroll  of  the  crap  table  money,  operated  by  Colby  and  Skinny. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  before  they  broke  up  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  That  was  before  their  split. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  place  ever  raided  after  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  We  stayed  closed  for  a  period  of  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  did  you  stay  closed? 

Mr.  McCallum.  For  a  period  of  6  weeks.  We  reopened  with  horses 
and  craps.  The  late  Mayor  Taggert  again  raided  us  in  the  daytime. 
There  were  80  or  90  people  in  the  room  betting  horses  and  shooting 
crap. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  after  you  reopened  was  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  period  of  2  weeks  after  we  had  opened.  We 
were  all  booked  and  held  under  $1,000  bail.  Colby,  the  boss,  was  held 
under  a  bigger  bail.  We  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  We 
pleaded 

Mr.  Lane.  Indicted  for  what? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Indicted  for  bookmaking  and  running  a  crap  ganie. 
We  were  represented  by  Attorney  Smathers.  We  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  we  were  found  guilty  by  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  must  have  been  a  petit  jury.  Did  you  have  a  trial? 
You  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Pleaded  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  there  was  a  formal  trial  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Formal  trial  with  a  jury. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  before  what  judge? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Before  Judge  Loveland  in  Mays  Landing.  I 
was  sentenced  to  6  months  in  the  county  jail  at  Mays  Landing  and 
fined  $200.  Dimiformica  also  was  fined  $200  and  given  a  6-month 
sentence  in  the  county  jail  at  Mays  Landing.  Jack  Berenato,  alias 
Colby  was  sentenced  to  1  year  in  State's  prison  and  a  fine  of 
$1,000.  He  appealed  his  sentence,  and  it  was  reduced  to  364  days  in 
the  county  jail  at  Mays  Landing,  and  he  paid  the  thousand-dollar  fine. 

Dimiformica  and  I  served  34  days  in  the  county  jail.  Our  fine 
wasn't  paid.  Two  days  before  Christmas  we  were  released  by  Judge 
Warke  and  put  on  probation  for  a  period  of  2  years  to  pay  the  $200 
fine. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  eventually  pay  the  $200  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  came  out  of  Mays  Landing,  the  county  jail, 
and  had  not  been  working  for  a  period  of  6  months.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Berenato  had  served  92  days  of  his  364-day  sentence.  He 
was  also  released. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  probation? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Put  on  probation  and  paid  his  fine.  I  had  to 
go  to  another  crap  game  and  see  Jim  Masterson  at  Mississippi  Avenue 
and  Pacific.  He  was  operating  a  crap  game  that  had  now  opened  in 
the  Babette  Club.  As  I  had  lost  employment  with  Berenato  over  a 
feud  over  the  money  he  was  to  pay  me — ■ — 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  disagreement  as  to  his  paying  the  fine? 

Mr.  McCallum.  As  to  his  paying  my  fine  and  he  was  supposed  to 
pay  me  $10  a  day  every  day  I  served  in  jail.  When  I  asked  for  the 
$340  coming  to  me  for  my  fine,  I  was  told  to  drop  dead.  I  then  was 
idle  and  went  to  Jim  Masterson  to  collect  $20  which  I  had  to  report 
to  the  probation  officer  and  pay  this  fine. 
Mr.  Lane.  Whom  did  you  report  to? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Vincent  Lane,  the  investigator  in  the  probation 
office. 
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Mr.  Lane.  The  same  man  who  was  working  around  in  the  place 
with  the  headphones  on  and  running  the  board  in  the  Admiral? 

Mr.  McCalltjm.  In  the  Admiral  horse  room. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

I  laid  idle  for  a  while.  My  fine  was  paid  by  Jim  Masterson.  I 
started  to  do  a  little  booking  of  my  own  for  a  period  of  2  weeks  at 
Arkansas  Avenue  and  Atlantic  and  was  soon  put  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  we  talking  about  now  ? 

Mr.  McCalltjm.  The  latter  part  of  1943. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say  you  were  put  out  of  business,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr,  McCallum.  I  was  told  to  get  off  the  corner,  no  corner  loung- 
ing, by  the  vice  squad  and  different  members  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. Then  I  was  approached  by  Jack  Berenato  and  he  told  me  to 
come  back  to  work  for  him,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  opened  up  the  same  place  again  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  had  opened  up  the  same  place  at  2019  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  AVhen  Berenato  opened  up  that  same  place,  again,  didn't 
he  subject  himself  to  the  risk  that  Taggert  would  raid  him  again? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  the  meantime  Mayor  Taggert  had  been  strip- 
ped of  all  powers  of  the  police  department,  while  he  was  vacationing 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  was  that  accomplished? 

Mr.  McCallum.  By  the  city  commissioners  of  Atlantic  City,  which 
was  made  up  of  Joseph  Altman,  Commissioner  Betta,  Commissioner 
Casey,  Commissioner  Cuthbert.  They  had  cast  votes  to  strip  Taggert 
of  powers  that  he  had  as  chief  of  the  police  department,  which  he 
had  held  as  mayor. 

Mr.  Lane.  Cuthbert  and  Betta  are  still  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  And  Casey. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  said  he  was  stripped  of  his  powers  as  chief 
of  police,  I  take  it  you  mean  he  was  stripped  of  his  powers  as  director 
of  public  safety,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  police  and  fire  de- 
l)artments? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.    While  he  was  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Harry  Saunders  chief  of  police? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  was  captain  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  became  chief? 

Mr.  McCallum.  And  Lou  Arnheim  was  head  of  the  vice  squad. 
This  Arnheim  and  Witham  were  always  known  as  bosses  of  the  vice 
squad,  but  whenever  the  town  was  sloughed,  they  would  be  the  vice 
squad,  knoAvn  as  the  vice  squad  and  when  the  town  was  open,  they 
would  have  other  members  who  operated  as  the  vice  squad. 

Mr.  Lane.  Had  the  operation  of  Berenato's  place  been  known  to 
Saunders? 

Mr.  McCallum.  At  tliat  time,  I  wouldn't  know  whether  Captain 
Saunders  would  know  that  it  was  operating,  but  I  am  sure  that  Lou 
Arnheim  did,  the  vice  squad  leader. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Mooney  on  the  vice  squad  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  was  after  the  war.  We  are  talking  about 
dui'ing  the  war. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  any  event,  you  say  Berenato  opened  up  again? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  For  a  period  of  5  weeks.  I  worked  for  Berenato. 
He  opened  again.  Then  notice  came  from  the  Government  that  all 
race  tracks  in  the  country  were  to  be  shut  down  and  there  was  no 
more  booking  to  be  done.  The  crap  games  were  closed.  I  went  to 
work  for  a  period  of  21  weeks. 

Mr.  Lane,  Wait  a  second.  Before  you  go  to  any  other  employment, 
who  gave  that  notice  to  the  different  gambling  establishments  here  in 
town  ?    How  did  the  word  get  out  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  came  in  the  newspapers.  Every  race  track 
in  the  United  States  was  closed  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  about  crap  and  roulette? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Word  was  around.  I  wouldn't  know  whom  it 
came  from. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  all  close  up  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  We  were  closed  and  every  other  place  in  town  was 
closed,  as  the  soldiers  were  in  here  training  with  the  Army  Air  Force. 

Mr,  Lane.  Were  any  arrests  necessary  to  close  up  the  places  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  arrests  were  made  to  close  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  just  closed  up.  What  did  you  do  for  a  living  after 
that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Mr.  Berenato  seemed  to  be  in  bad  straits  financially. 
I  went  to  work  and  opened  up  the  restaurant  as  the  chef,  Italian  chef, 
and  helped  him  name  it  Luigi's.  I  worked  16  hours  a  day  for  them  for 
21  weeks.  I  think  T  received  $30  in  pay  in  the  16  weeks.  He  had  four 
children  and  I  was  single. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  the  same  Luigi's  that  is  operating  today  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  same  one. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wlio  owns  it  today  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Owned  by  Jack  Berenato. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  large  an  operation  it  is? 

Mr,  McCallum.  It  is  operated  by  the  Oldine  Corp.  The  stock- 
holders are  brothers  Bart  Berenato,  a  1-percent  stockholder,  and 
Dominic  Berenato,  a  1-percent  stockholder,  another  brother. 

Mr.  Lane.  Are  any  of  the  Berenatos  in  politics? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Bart  Berenato  holds  a  job  in  the  tax  bureau. 

Mr.  Lane.  State  government? 

Mr.  McCallum.  County.  County  tax  office  and  registration  bureau 
of  Atlantic  City.  Dominic  Berenato,  the  other  brother,  holds  a 
special  police  officer's  job  at  the  Municipal  Fruit  Market,  which  gov- 
erns the  price  of  all  farm  products  brought  into  the  county  of  Atlantic. 
I  operated  the  restaurant  for  a  period  of  8  weeks.  I  hired  a  waitress 
by  the  name  of  Dorothy,  who  is  now  my  wife.  She  worked  with  me  as  a 
waitress,  cashier,  dishwasher,  and  between  the  two  of  us  we  operated 
the  restaurant  in  a  legitimate  manner.  Colby  in  the  meantime  had  set 
up  two  pool  tables,  which  I  went  to  Sea  Island  City  for  and  borrowed 
from  a  person  by  the  name  of  Applegate.  During  my  spare  moments 
I  rested  in  the  back  poolroom.  A  period  of  9  weeks  went  by.  Mr. 
Berenato's  wife  had  been  calling  on  him  for  5  weeks,  asking  for  money, 
and,  as  the  man  was  broke  and  I  had  beat  a  fellow  playing  Kelly  pool 
on  the  pool  tables  in  the  back  for  $280,  I  had  taken  $30  of  the  $280 
and  turned  $250  over  to  Berenato  because  he  had  four  children. 

The  war  was  coming  to  an  end  and  the  race  tracks  had  opened  again 
and  we  gradually  opened  up  with  the  horse  room.  We  opened  up 
the  first  day  that  the  government  let  the  race  tracks  run. 
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Mr.  Lane.  That  was  at  Luigi's  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  Luigi's. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  extent  of  that  operation  there? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Blackboard,  wires,  and  what  not. 

The  work  operating  Luigi's  restaurant  had  been  too  much  for  me 
and  my  wife.  She  was  the  waitress,  Dorothy,  whom  I  married  6 
weeks  later.  We  turned  it  over  to  Tony  Wong,  a  Chinese  restaurant 
man.  I  operated  the  cigar  store  front,  next  store  in  the  same  build- 
ing and  the  poolroom  in  the  back,  Y/here  we  booked  horses.  The 
place  then  operated  as  a  horse  room  a;^ain  and  finally,  after  a  period 
of  3  months,  when  we  were  going  into  1945,  Colby  put  up  the  black- 
boards, hired  his  crew  back,  which  consisted  of  Davey  Lowenfield 
and  two  of  his  brothers,  Dominic  and  Johnny  Berenato.  I  operated 
the  cigar-store  front  and  received  a  salary  of  $10  a  day.  They  eventu- 
ally opened  a  crap  game  in  the  back  and  things  were  starting  to  move 
pretty  well. 

I  had  fallen  and  hurt  myself  painting  the  front  of  the  restaurant, 
and  went  to  a  hospital  for  a  period  of  10  weeks  with  a  bursted  ap- 
pendix. The  only  compensation  I  received  was  $28  a  week,  paid 
for  me  by  Jack  Berenato,  which  was  to  cover  the  ward  that  I  was 
in  in  Atlantic  City  Hospital.  I  had  come  home  from  the  hospital 
after  7  weeks.  I  went  back  for  three  more  weeks  when  I  had  a  relapse. 
As  the  year  went  by  we  Avere  married  and  I  had  one  child,  and  we 
opened  a  place  on  Arkansas  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  McCallum.  That  means  you  left 
Luigi's  about  when  ?    The  beginning  of  '45  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  end  of  '45. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  was  it  operating  then  as  a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  It  continued  to  operate  as  a  gambling  place. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  operating  as  a  horse  room  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCallum.  It  was  operating  as  a  horse  room  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  they  also  conducting  crap  games  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  And  also  conducting  crap  games. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  have  roulette  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  roulette ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  many  people  could  be  accommodated  in  there? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  place  had  been  built  up  to  where  they  could 
hold  200  people.  They  had  built  a  new  extension  in  the  back  with 
pay-olf  windows  and  everything,  and  could  accommodate  200  people, 
with  a  small  restaurant  front,  and  a  little  cigar  store  front. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  have  to  have  al  icense  to  build  that? 

Mr.  McCallum,  They  had  to  have  a  permit  to  build  this  building. 
It  was  done  bv  a  contractor  named  Ellenbere:. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  were  working  in  the  front,  in  the  cigar  store, 
did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  officials  or  any  members  of  the  Atlantic 
City  police  force  ?  During  the  time  that  you  were  there  did  you  ever 
see  any  members  of  the  police  force  ?  This  was  up  to  the  end  of  1945. 
Did  you  ever  see  either  in  the  front  or  in  the  back  any  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  INIcCallum.  Yes,  I  did.  I  had  regained  my  health  somewhat- 
Mr.  Lane.  Wliom  did  you  see  in  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  had  taken  the  cigar  front  over,  and  was  better 
kijown  as  Colby's,  Jack  Berenato's  right-hand  man.  I  had  charge  of 
the  front  cigar  store  and  anyone  going  into  the  horse  room,  in  the  back. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Had  to  walk  past  you  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  had  to  walk  through  my  cigar  store  to  walk  to 
the  gambling  room  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Lane,  Did  you  ever  see  any  members  of  the  police  force  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Practically  every  Friday  of  the  year  I  saw  George 
Frye. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  member  of  the  police  force,  known  as  Inspector 
Frye.  Every  Friday  Frye  would  drive  up  and  receive  an  envelope. 
I  do  not  know  the  contents  of  the  envelope,  but  I  know  it  was  money. 

Mr.  Lane.  Where  was  that  given  to  him  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  my  presence,  in  my  little  cigar  store. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  would  bring  it  out  front  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Jack  Berenato  personally  would  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  kind  of  an  envelope  was  it? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  small  pay  envelope  that  we  paid  the  horse  bets 
off  with.     It  was  like  a  regular  paymaster's  envelope. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  it  sufficient  to  put  several  bills  in  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Sufficient  to  hold  any  amount  of  money  in  large 
bills.  I  have  often  seen  Lou  Arnheim  and  Archie  Witham  eat  in  the 
restaurant  and  never  pay  their  checks,  as  the  waitresses  would  either 
bring  them  to  me  to  O.  K.  them  or  to  Jack  Berenato,  if  he  was  around. 

Mr.  Lane.  This  is  at  Luigi's  ? 

Mr.  McCalluivi.  Lou  Arnheim  and  Archie  Witham  paid  a  weekly 
visit  and  they  would  have  a  dinner  and  discuss  things  in  the  booth. 
I  was  never  near. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  Colby? 

Mr.  McCallum.  With  Jack  Berenato.  They  would  also  receive  an 
envelope. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  see  them  receive  an  envelope  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  did. 

JMr.  Lane.  Would  that  happen  in  the  cigar  store  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  would  happen  in  the  restaurant.  Gener- 
ally Colby,  if  anyone  came  for  money,  would  walk  them  either  into 
the  restaurant  or  into  the  back  room  so  as  to  try  not  to  be  seen  by 
other  people.  Then  they  established  a  new  vice  squad,  which  con- 
sisted of  Sergeant  Sullivan,  Hanesberry,  Hahn,  John  Berry,  and 
Mooney. 

Mr.  Lane.  This  was  when  ? 

:Mr.  McCallum.  In  1946. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  you  went  into  that?  You  weren't  in  the  cigar 
store  in  19-16,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  1946  this  vice  squad  closed  us  up.  There  were 
periods  in  which  we  did  what  we  called  sneaking.  The  horse  room 
was  closed  in  the  back.  We  were  taking  bets  in  the  cigar  store  and 
phoning  them  into  an  apartment  at  2005  Pacific  Avenue,  three  doors 
from  the  gambling  establishment.  The  apartment  was  held  by  Celia 
Webb,  a  girl  friend  of  Jack  Berenato's. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  anybody  arrested  when  the  place  was  closed  down 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No,  the  vice  squad  would  come  and  make  periodic 
checks,  twice  a  day. 

Mr.  Lane.  Woidd  you  know  when  they  were  coming  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  We  had  a  mirror  hooked  up  on  the  front  and  they 
gave  us  plenty  of  time  to  see  them  coming.  They  would  drive  across 
the  street  instead  of  coming  at  our  side  of  the  street.  We  would  put 
the  sheets  and  betting  things  away.  We  had  people  sitting  in  the 
booths,  and  this  vice  squad  came  around  every  week  and  received 
the  money  every  week  from  Jack  Berenato.  Mooney  usually  received 
the  money. 

Mv.  Lane.  Where  would  he  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  IMcCalltjm.  The  empty  back  room  of  the  cigar  store,  as  things 
were  closed. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Ferdinand  Moore  ever  in  the  place? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Ferd  Moore  had  just  come  out  of  the  service. 
This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1946.  He  had  come  around  to  see 
Colby  as  an  old  friend.  I  had  met  him.  I  was  selling  some  perfume 
for  him  called  the  LeMar.  which  he  had  been  selling  on  the  job,  plus 
his  job  as  detective  out  of  the  ma3^or's  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  city  detective,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Cit}^  detective. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Moore  ever  come  to  the  place  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Quite  frequently,  to  visit,  in  order  to  sell  me  per- 
fume and  talk  to  Berenato. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  him  get  money  ? 

Mr.  ]\IcCallum.  Only  for  perfume  he  sold  us. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  never  saw  him  get  envelopes  ? 

Mr.  IVIcCallum.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  During  this  time  the  place  was  in  operation  did  you 
ever  see  Stumpy  Orman  there?     Did  you  ever  see  Orman  there? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  had  seen  Stumpy  Orman  pull  up  in  his  car  and 
bawl  me  out  for  letting  Jack  Berenato  and  them  park  the  cars  in  front 
of  Luigi's,  where  there  should  be  no  parking.  He  said,  "Tell  that 
baldheaded  boss  of  yours  to  keep  the  cars  from  in  front  of  the  place, 
that  there  are  too  many  complaints." 

Also,  after  the  crap  game  had  opened  up,  I  had  seen  Stumpy 
Orman,  as  I  was  stick  man,  shooting  crap  in  the  place,  lose  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  I  could  not  describe,  because  I  was  a  working- 
man  on  the  crap  table  and  you  cannot  keep  track  of  everybody  in  the 
game.  He  was  there  shooting  crap.  It  was  his  pleasure.  It  was 
going  on  to  1947  then. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  people  there  who  were  in 
politics,  who  were  in  political  office  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  During  the  Christmas  of  1946  I  personally  stood 
out  front  when  the  vice  squad  came  in  and  received  their  Christmas 
presents,  which  was  $20  apiece  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  that  Colby 
had  bought.  Many  cops  from  the  police  department,  such  as  cap- 
tains, detectives,  men  whom  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  were  there 
to  receive  $10  for  each  cop  and  $20  for  each  captain  and  detective. 
That  includes  city  and  county — too  numerous  to  mention  their  names. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they  come  into  the  cigar  store  or  did  they  get  it 
on  the  street  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Right  in  the  cigar  store.  They  would  come  in 
and  receive,  in  a  regular  line-up,  their  cash  Christmas  presents. 

Mr,  Lane.  How  many  would  you  estimate  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  I  would  say  better  than  300  during  the  week  of 
Christmas  had  received  cash  "Christmas  presents.  Colby  was  kid- 
ding and  saying,  "I  hope  I  don't  run  out  of  tens  and  twenties."  He 
paid  them  all  right  off  a  roll  out  of  his  pocket  and  wished  them  a. 
merry  Christmas  and  shook  hands  with  each  one  personally.  We 
had  again  closed.     It  was  nearing  1947. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  had  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  saw  in  that  place 
any  of  the  people  in  public  office  here. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  in  1947  the  place  had  closed,  and  I  went 
to  look  at  my  house  and  turned  in  to  Colby  and  I  called  my  bets  in 
by  telephone  and  checked  with  him  every  night,  which  I  was  receiv- 
ing $10  a  day  for.  The  place  was  operating  on  what  we  call  the 
sneak,  unknown  to  anyone,  just  by  telephone  and  men  on  the  street 
picking  up  bets,  such  as  I.  The  restaurant  was  getting  bigger  now 
and  operating  now  and  doing  a  bigger  restaurant  business.  I  have 
often  seen  Senator  Farley  in  there  at  dinner  time  twice  a  week ;  Vince 
Lane  to  eat  his  meal  there  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  wasn't  con- 
nected with  the  place  any  more  as  high  right-hand  man.  I  was 
phoning  my  bets  in  to  keep  making  a  living,  at  $10  a  day  salary. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  Lester  Burdick  in  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  On  occasions  at  noontime,  several  times  a  week, 
I  saw  Lester  Burdick  stop  in  his  red  Cadillac  and  have  a  discussion 
with  Colby,  with  Jack  Berenato,  and  I  know  he  was  there  to  receive 
payment  for  his  operations  of  WMID  at  the  time,  which  was  broad- 
casting racing  results  at  that  time.  It  was  called  WMID.  They 
would  give  the  bigger  bookmakers  a  better  racing  result  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  me  just  interrupt  you  a  minute.  Mr.  Burdick  has 
already  testified  that  he  bought  a  red  Cadillac  car  in  1947.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  a  red  Cadillac  before  that.  Are  you  sure  of 
that  time  that  he  drove  up,  the  time  you  say,  in  1947,  that  he  drove 
up  in  the  red  Cadillac  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  1947  he  bought  a  red  Cadillac.  I  would  see 
him  drive  up  with  license  AA-7,  which  he  has  had  every  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  he  would  go  in  to  talk  to  Colby  or  would  Colby 
come  out  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  would  go  in  to  see  Colby.  Many  times  he 
went  into  the  back  room  where  the  room  was  opened  and  ask  for 
Davey  Lowenfield  when  Colby  wasn't  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  cigar  store? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  would  walk  past  you  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  would  go  to  Davey  Lowenfield,  who  was  then 
considered  Colby's  right-hand  man  and  receive  $30  a  day  for  operat- 
ing the  Colby  phone  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  saw  Burdick  walk  through  the  cigar  store  and 
walk  into  the  back  room  by  you  within  the  cigar  store  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Burdick  would  ask  me  if  Berenato  was  around  and 
I  would  tell  him  that  Davey  was  there.  He  would  go  in  to  see  Davey 
Lowenfield,  Colby's  right-hand  man. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  there  gambling  going  on  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Off  and  on.     The  place  was  closed  off  and  on. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  the  place  in  operation  at  times  when  Burdick 
walked  into  the  back  room  to  see  Lowenfield  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  Yes ;  because  Jack  Berenato  never  closed  as  far  as 
booking  horses  was  concerned.  If  he  closed  the  room,  he  worked  some- 
where else  by  telephone.  People  would  hang  around  and  phone  it  in 
to  Davey  Lowenfield  who  was  in  charge  of  Colby's  business  affairs. 

Mr.  Lane.  Tell  me  about  the  operation  of  the  bookmaking  system 
in  Atlantic  City  and  their  method  of  obtaining  the  racing  results. 

Mr.  JMcCallum.  Station  WMID  used  to  pass  out  the  racing  results 
every  15  minutes  on  the  radio  during  periods  of  song  and  periods  of 
advertising.  Colby  had  a  connection  with  Burdick  to  get  the  results 
by  telephone  from  WMID. 

Mr.  Lane.  Colby  would  telephone  to  WMID  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  would  call  him  the  race  results  and  any  addi- 
tional results  tliat  he  would  need. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  McCallum,  did  any  of  these  horse  rooms  obtain  the 
information  from  WMID  by  their  own  radio  installed  in  the  room? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Every  one  of  them  operated  that  way.  Every 
bookmaker  in  Atlantic  City,  for  the  past  4  years,  since  1947,  has 
operated  by  radio.  They  receive  the  race  results  from  these  radio 
stations. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  these  radio  stations,  do  you  mean  a  place  such 
as  you  described  would  be  tuned  into  WMID  at  all  times  when  races 
were  in  progress? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Right  now,  everybody  receives  the  race  results  from 
two  different  stations. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  station  that  is  on  the  most  is  WOND  because 
they  give  the  results  faster  than  other  stations. 

Mr.  Lane.  WMID  does  it  also  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  between,  every  15  minutes, 

Mr.  Lane.  You  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  Colby  would  telephone — I 
beg  your  pardon,  that  WMID  would  telephone  to  Colby- 
Mr.  McCallum.  WMID,  the  man  on  the  station,  would  give  the 
race  results  out.  He  had  a  connection  to  Colby's  business  number  and 
gave  him  results  that  he  needed  for  his  business.  If  he  missed  some- 
thing on  the  radio,  he  could  call  in  and  they  would  repeat  them  back 
to  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  that  service  available  to  all  the  horse  rooms  in 
Atlantic  City  or  just  to  a  few? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  service  would  be  available  to  anybody  that 
had  contact  with  Lester  Burdick. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to, 

Mr,  McCallum,  Yes, 

Mr.  Lane.  How  would  one  obtain  such  a  service,  special  service, 
telephoning  or  being  telephoned  to  by  WMID  ? 

Mr,  McCallum,  By  seeing  this  Mooney  of  the  vice  squad.  He 
always  carried  a  list  with  him  of  the  places  that  wouldn't  be  bothered, 
that  were  allowed  to  operate.  Naturally,  Lester  Burdick  had  access  to 
that  list  and  would,  in  that  way  contact  these  people. 

Mr,  Lane.  But  whether  or  not  he  had  access  to  that  list,  did  Lester 
Burdick,  in  fact,  contact  the  people  who  operated  the  horse  rooms  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  know  positively  that  he  was  in  contact  with 
Colby  when  I  worked  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  the  horse  rooms  pay  for  the  service  they  re- 
ceived from  the  radio  stations  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  Lester  Biirdick  would  solicit,  according  to  their 
means,  the  kind  of  service  that  they  would  need,  but  they  were  all  told 
to  give  him  money  toward  the  station  for  broadcasting  the  results. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  Burdick  solicit  advertising? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  would  solicit  advertising  from  regular  firms 
such  as  Luigi's  Restaurant,  different  places,  London  Leather  Supply 
Co.  They  would  have  legitimate  ads  that  helped  pay  for  the  broadcast 
of  these  results.    They  usually  had  a  sponsor  to  back  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  everyone  who  receives  the  kind  of  service  from  the 
radio  station,  that  you  have  described,  receive  time  on  the  air  as  well 
as  information  by  telephone  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  average  bookmaker  of  all  these  places  down 
there,  you  didn't  have  to  pay  if  you  didn't  want  to,  because  later  on  in 
my  testimony,  I  will  show  you  where  he  came  to  me  and  I  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  $20  a  week  for  information  and  the  man  who  was  in 
partnership  with  me  refused  to  pay  it,  but  I  never  bothered.  I  could 
get  the  results  over  my  radio,  which  I  did,  wliether  I  paid  or  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Could  you  get  it  by  telephone  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  ;  I  could  never  get  it  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  paid  for  this  service  by  Colby,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr,  McCallum.  Well,  just  from  hearsay,  working  for  Colby  and 
in  kidding  ways,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  $50  a  week. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  collected  the  $50  a  week  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Lester  Burdick,  of  course.  I  have  never  seen  him 
collect  it  personally  because  it  was  done  in  a  secretive  way,  but  he 
would  stop  there  and  visit  him  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  with  consistent  regularity,  was  it? 

My.  McCallum.  A  regular  stop  every  week. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  he  make  regular  stops  at  other  horse  rooms  in  town, 
to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  On  occasion  I  saw  him  stop  at  other  places  where 
I  knew  gambling  Avas  going  on. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  5'ou  ever  see  him  stop  at  the  Bath  and  Turf  Club  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  where  gambling  was  conducted  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  known  as  a  casino.  They  don't  generally 
book  horses.  It  is  mostly  known  as  a  night  casino  where  they  have  crap 
games,  bird  cages,  and  roulette  wheels. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  about  the  Jockey  Club?  Is  that  a  place  where 
they  have  a  horse  room? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  Jockey  Club  is  an  open  bar,  open  to  the  public. 
It  is  known  as  a  pansy  club.  The  entertainers  are  all  pansies,  better 
known  as  fairies.  You  can  place  a  wager  in  the  Jockey  Club  with 
someone  or  other,  whoever  they  have  working  around  there,  and  they 
have  the  radio  blast  the  results.  In  fact,  there  is  a  list  of  at  least 
86  to  89  bars  that  you  can  walk  in  and  place  a  bet  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr,  Lane.  On  horses? 

Mr.  McCallum.  On  horses  or  numbers — 9  out  of  10  of  these  bars. 
I  have  given  a  copy  of  the  list  to  Judge  Woods,  the  prosecutor's  office, 
9  out  of  10  of  these  bars.  The  bartenders  are  union  men  and  have 
to  turn  their  action  in  to  Haggery,  "Cherry"  Haggerty,  because  he  is 
head  of  the  bartenders  association. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  you  say,  turn  their  action  in,  they  have  to  turn 
their  bets  in? 
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Mr.  McCalltjm.  Their  horse  bets  and  number  bets. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  that  gross,  or  do  they  retain  a  net  out  of  it? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  some  cases,  if  the  book  is  a  little  high,  they  prob- 
ably derive  a  percentage  of  it,  but  in  cases  where  it  is  a  smaller  play, 
$10,  $12  a  day  or  $20,  people  come  in  and  want  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  bet,  the  bartender  will  take  it  and  phone  it  to  Haggerty.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  waiters'  union.  "Cherry"  Haggerty's  partner, 
John  Massina,  has  a  brother  there  who  takes  horse  action  from  the 
waiters  down  there  and  phones  it  in  to  Haggerty's  book  at  Mississippi 
and  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lane.  Now,  Mr.  McCallum,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  isn't  it, 
that  bookmaking  and  numbers  play  in  Atlantic  City  cannot  be  con- 
ducted without  the  knowledge  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Positively  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Can  it  have  been  so  conducted  at  any  time  since  you  have 
been  connected  with  bookmaking? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  could  go  into  a  little  story  about  where  I  had 

Mr.  Lane.  I  don't  want  you  to  do  so  because  time  is  so  short.  Can't 
you  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  it  could  have  been  conducted 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be,  because  I  had  the 
experience  of  the  vice  squad  just  closing  me  on  six  or  seven  occasions 
when  I  didn't  have  the  word  to  go.  In  other  words,  they  call  it  the 
O.  K.  down  here  and  when  you  have  the  O.  K.  to  operate  a  horse  room, 
Mooney  of  the  vice  squad  has  a  list.  For  instance,  I  opened  at  5 
South  Michigan  Avenue.  John  Mooney  and  Sullivan  pulled  around 
there  in  their  vice  squad  car,  a  black  Ford,  on  the  second  day  that 
I  was  opened  and  called  me  out  to  the  car  and  he  said,  "I  see  you  are 
not  voting  right,  (jet  the  green  up  every  Monday."  I  laughed  and 
kidded  with  him  and  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  went  into  my  place 
and  was  operating,  because  I  had  the  O.  K.  from  Senator  Farley,  Jim 
Boyd,  and  Vince  Lane  to  operate. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  did  you  get  the  O.  K.  from  them  for  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  have  given  you  a  copy  of  the  testimony  where  I 
went  to  the  grand  jury  and  explained  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  a  different  record. 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  went  to  Hap  Farley. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  jSIcCallum.  Senator  Farley.  Frank  S.  Farley,  and  located 
him  in  Jim  Boyd's  office  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Building. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  was  in  May  of  1949. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  you  found  Senator  Farley  in  Boyd's  office? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Jim  Boyd's,  the  county  clerk's  office  in  the  Schwinn 
Building.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  stepfather.  My  stepfather 
asked  Mr.  Farley  whether  it  would  be  all  right  for  him  to  open  a 
little  blackboot  store  and  cigar  store,  so  he  can  make  a  living,  as  we 
had  been  told  to  make  that  approach  to  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  told  him  to  say  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Philip  Toppen,  a  committee  ward  leader  of  the 
third  ward,  out  of  Farley's  office.  He  told  me  not  to  mention  gam- 
bling at  all,  but  to  state  it  that  way.     Senator  Farley  and  Jimmie 
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Boyd  got  into  a  huddle.  James  Boyd  picked  up  the  phone  and  called 
Vincent  Lane  at  the  probation  office  and  told  him,  "We  are  sending 
Eeds  down  to  you.    Take  care  of  him." 

My  father  and  I  walked  down  to  Lane's  office.  He  was  still  on  the 
phone,  probably  talking  to  Mr.  Boyd. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  mean  they  are  almost  adjacent  offices? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Four  stories  down  in  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Lane  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  explained  I  wanted  to  open 
a  bootblack  stand  and  write  a  few  numbers  and  take  a  few  horses. 
He  told  me,  "O.  K.    You  are  O.K.    Go  ahead." 

I  contacted  Haggerty.  I  had  a  store  there  that  could  be  bought  and 
I  could  write  a  little  horse  bets.  "Cherry"  Haggerty  told  me,  "Go 
ahead,  but  see  that  we  get  the  number  play."  I  had  made  the  deal 
to  turn  the  number  play  in  to  Haggerty.  I  opened  up  with  Mike 
Carney. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  financed  it? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  financed  it  and  bought  the  restaurant,  store,^ 
for  me  for  $800  which  I  operated  for  a  month  to  get  my  lease.  Then 
I  broke  it  up  and  turned  it  into  a  horse  room.  I  turned  my  number 
play  in  to  Haggerty.  This  went  on  for  several  months.  On  a  Satur- 
day, Charles  Hogan,  Haggerty's  man,  told  me  the  number  play  was 
too  small,  $8  or  $9  a  day,  that  the  stop  wasn't  worth  it  to  him,  so  they 
gave  that  up.  I  contacted  Eef  Barnes,  a  colored  numbers  baron  at 
the  Lincoln  Apartments  at  Indiana  Avenue.  Eef  had  advanced  $300 
to  me.  I  got  away  from  Mike  Carney's  employ  and  got  this  lease  to 
take  the  place  next  door  to  the  one  we  had. 

Mr.  Lane.  Carney  stayed  there  and  you  went  next  door? 

Mr.  Carney.  Carney  gave  up  and  I  rented  the  place  at  5  South 
Michigan  Avenue  and  gave  up  the  last  place.  It  started  to  go  up 
to  $15  to  $30  a  day.  The  summer  season  was  on.  I  picked  up  horse 
play  and  was  booking  with  Barney  Marion.  Every  week  the  vice 
squad  would  receive  $25  out  of  my  end  of  the  money  which  Barney 
Marion  would  take  and  write  it  up  on  the  top  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
of  the  horse  play  and,  he  would  say,  "This  is  for  the  vice  squad."  He 
would  write  down  "vice  squad"  and  put  the  $25  in  his  pocket  and  was 
supposed  to  give  it  to  them  every  Saturday  afternoon.  Every  Satur- 
day afternoon  Jimmie  Cermani  and  Anthony  Maryera  would  receive 
$10  cash  and  that  would  come  out  of  our  bank  roll. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  were  city  detectives  called  district  men  of 
that  district. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  gave  them  that  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  would  be  presented  by  me  to  them  and  also 
from  Barney  Marion  to  them,  whoever  was  there  on  the  premises 
operating  the  horse  book.  That  was  paid  every  Saturday  during  that 
period.  I  also  was  approached  by  a  man  from  the  sheriff's  office  and" 
had  to  buy  an  ADA  sheriff's  card  from  him  which  cost  me  $10.  I 
have  a  set  of  ADA  cards. 

Then  I  was  approached  by  Albert  Gilbert,  a  citv  detective,  and  was 
told  to  give  some  kind  of  an  ad  for  the  Farley's  Booster  Club.  Bar- 
ney Marion  refused  to  give  it,  so  I  gave  $10  out  of  my  pocket.  I  got 
no  receipt,  but  I  was  told  it  was  a  donation  to  the  Farley  Booster 
Club. 
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The  police  officers  organization,  the  PBA,  sold  me  a  sticker  for  the 
window  for  $10. 

Then  things  got  tough.  They  closed  us  up  for  about  a  week,  and 
Barney  was  booking  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Do  you  mean  by  "things  got  tough" ■ 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  slouyl  was  on.  I  was  sticking  around  doing 
a  little  sneak  booking  and  phoning  them  in  to  Barney  on  a  percentage 
basis  and  salary  of  $5  a  day.  Barney  had  folded  up  in  business,  as 
he  was  getting  hit  pretty  hard  on  some  big  action  he  was  handling, 
and  didn't  want  to  bother  with  mine.  So  I  started  to  book  myself, 
and  I  kept  the  small  bets  myself  and  turned  the  l^ig  bets  in  to  Cherry 
Haggerty  for  no  percentage.  My  wife  helped  me,  and  she  also  took 
$150  to  $200  a  day  play  and  took  it  to  Jack  Berenato's  place  and  gave 
it  to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bill  Wright,  working  for  Berenato. 

Mr.  Lane.  Over  at  Luigi's? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.  I  received  no  percentage  on  that.  I  had 
the  place  sold  for  $700.  I  figured  I  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it.  I 
wanted  to  go  into  the  upholstering  business.  I  had  the  place  sold  to 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Flatfeet  Pete.  That  was  his  nickname.  He 
works  for  Cherry  Haggerty.  He  came  around  and  said,  "Reds,  I 
have  $500.  I  will  give  you  $200  a  month  for  the  next  2  months.  I 
will  go  to  Cherry  Haggerty  and  see  if  I  can  operate.  I  will  gladly 
buy  the  place." 

I  sat  for  2  days  waiting.  He  came  around  and  said  he  had  orders 
that  he  could  not  operate  because  Philip  Topin,  the  ward  committee- 
man, told  him,  "If  'Reds'  cannot  operate,  no  one  is  going  to,  and  I  am 
goin,g  to  have  the  place  closed."  They  raided  me.  I  had  about  11 
people  in  there  and  a  number  of  book  and  horses.  I  was  raided  by 
Sullivan  and  Hanesberry. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Of  the  vice  squad.  Philip  Topin  came  in  and 
interceded  for  me,  and  after  an  hour's  discussion  they  held  me  in  the 
back  room.  My  wife  was  out  front  with  the  baby  carriage.  They 
had  the  evidence  of  eleven  sheets  piled  up  on  the  table  and  they  were 
going  to  lock  me  up.  I  reached  in  the  drawer  and  pulled  the  num- 
bers book  out  and  said,  "Include  that,  too.  At  least,  the  numbers 
people  will  pay  my  fine." 

Then  Sullivan  made  a  phone  call.  He  had  made  three  or  four 
calls  before  that,  to  get  his  orders  what  to  do.  Philip  Topin  said, 
"You  haven't  been  taking  care  of  these  fellows."  Since  Barney 
Marion  hadn't  been  there,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  I  had  not  given 
them  anything,  I  really  didn't  have  it.  I  had  $87  in  my  pocket. 
I  turned  around  and  gave  Topin  $50  and  he  in  turn  handed  it  to 
Sullivan  of  the  vice  squad.  They  gave  me  a  bawling  out  and  told 
me  to  close  up  and  not  to  open  again.  I  was  out  of  business  for  4 
or  5  days. 

I  went  to  the  race  track  to  try  to  get  a  job.  I  couldn't.  I  came 
back  to  open  up,  with  the  intention  of  selling  again.  In  the  meantime 
this  Flatfoot  Pete  told  me  he  positively  could  not  buy  it.  He  had 
$500  cash  to  give  me.  He  said  that  no  one  could  operate  because 
Phil  Topin  had  made  a  lot  of  noise  about  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  opened  up  again,  taking  small  bets,  trying 
to  sell  the  place  to  get  out,  and  to  go  into  the  upholstery  business. 
They  came  back  and  kicked  my  window  through,  without  a  war- 
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rant.  Sullivan  and  Hanesberry  manhandled  my  wife  and  found  three 
sheets  with  little  bets.  My  wife  had  the  sheets  in  her  dress  and  they 
put  her  in  a  patrol  wagon  and  then  let  her  out  half  way  down  the 
street  after  I  decided  that  I  would  take  the  sheets  off  her  and  go  up 
and  get  arrested. 

So  they  took  me  to  City  Hall  and  booked  me  while  I  was  at  the 
sergeant's  desk.  I  had  $37  in  my  pocket.  I  turned  it  over  and  got 
a  receipt  for  it.  Sergeant  Sullivan  reached  into  my  back  pocket  and 
took  a  private  phone  book  that  I  had  since  I  was  14  years  old,  and 
confiscated  it. 

In  the  meantime  I  got  out  on  bail  and  Sullivan  went  to  the  differ- 
ent names  in  this  phone  book  and  questioned  those  people  about  why 
I  should  have  their  phone  numbers.  Later  on,  when  the  case  was  over, 
I  asked  for  the  book  back  and  he  said  he  had  destroyed  it,  but  I  have 
never  received  that  book  back  with  all  my  personal  phone  numbers 
and  information  in  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  As  a  result  of  this  arrest,  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  As  a  result  of  this  arrest,  I  was  held  under  $3,500 
cash  bail. 

Mr.  Lank.  Did  somebody  put  it  up  for  you? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  friend  of  my  brother's  boss  signed  my  bail  on 
a  property  he  owns.  They  released  me  because  I  couldn't  pay  the  $350 
fee  that  was  asked  for  a  bondsman  by  the  fingerprint  man  who  also 
works  with  the  vice  squad. 

I  then  went  to  Senator  Hap  Farley's  private  office  in  the  Schwim 
Building  and  asked  him  what  kind  of  an  O.  K.  I  had  and  what  he 
was  going  to  do  to  help  me.  I  told  him,  "I  am  broke.  I  cannot  make 
a  living  now  that  I  am  under  bail."  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going 
to  do  to  help  me  with  the  case. 

He  said,  "Let  it  rest  a  little  while  and  come  back  in  a  week  and  I 
will  let  you  know." 

I  went  back  the  following  week  with  my  wife  and  in  her  presence 
we  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  that.  I  got  a  notice  to 
appear.  I  was  told  by  him  he  would  get  in  touch  with  the  prosecutor 
and  see  what  he  could  do  for  me,  not  to  worry  about  it. 

I  was  then  held  for  the  grand  jury  under  the  same  $3,500  bail  con- 
tinued. A  week  later  I  received  a  notice  to  appear  to  cop  a  plea.  I 
rushed  up  to  Farley  and  asked  him  about  it.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't 
think  it  looked  so  good,  that  I  had  three  charges  against  me.  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.     He  sent  me  to  Vince  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  sent  you  then  and  there  to  Vince  Lane  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Told  me  to  get  in  touch  with  Vince  Lane,  and 
he  would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  did  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  went  personally  to  Vince  Lane  myself,  and  in 
Vince  Lane's  office,  he  picked  up  the  telephone  and  called  a  party  by 
the  name  of  Brone,  the  assistant  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Lane.  David  Brone? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.  He  was  the  assistant  prosecutor.  He  told 
Brone  the  senator  was  interested  in  my  case,  and  he  wanted  him  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  have  one  charge  made  instead  of  three. 

After  that  Vince  Lane  took  my  attorney's  name,  Bill  Hunter,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  would  get  in  touch  with  me,  and  the  moment  I  got 
the  final  notice  I  should  call  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whom? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  Vince  Lane.  My  wife  got  anxious  about  it  and 
went  back  to  Farley,  as  I  did  myself,  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  haven't 
crot  anything  to  eat  home."  He  sent  my  wife  over  to  a  Mr.  Lewis 
who  put  her  on  temporary  relief,  food  order,  so  we  could  eat. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  what  department  is  Lewis  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  City  hall. 

Mr.  Lane.  This  is  local  ? 

Mr.  McCallum,  Local  relief  office.  Mr.  Lewis  gave  my  wife  a  food 
order  check  and  every  2  weeks  we  received  that,  for  a  period  of  6  or  7 
months.  I  then  went  to  Farley  and  told  him  that  I  couldn't  walk, 
that  my  brace  was  broken,  and  it  had  left  me  in  bad  shape.  I  might 
at  least  be  able  to  get  a  job  if  I  had  a  new  one.  I  had  paid  $45  for 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  needed  $110.  He  sent  me  to  Jim  Boyd's 
office. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  Jim  Boyd,  James  Boyd,  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  freeholders  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  right. 

Farley  had  called  him.  Mr.  Boyd,  in  turn,  wrote  out  a  check  for 
me  for  one-hundred  some-odd  dollars,  payable  to  the  brace  company  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lane.  Check  drawn  on  whom  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  It  was  check  for  $110,  drawn  on  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Bank  at  North  Carolina  and  Atlantic.  He  signed  the  check. 
It  was  from  Hap  Farley's  Booster  Club,  and  he  signed  it  as  James 
Boyd,  secretar^^  and  treasurer.  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  paid  the 
check  to  the  brace  man  at  1513  Cherry  Street. 

Three  days  later  I  met  Farley  at  New  York  Avenue  and  Atlantic, 
near  his  office,  and  I  discussed  with  him  about  my  boy's  case.  I  had 
a  little  money  coming.  I  asked  whether  he  could  finance  me  to  buy 
a  truck  to  go  into  the  upholstery  business.  He  promised  to  do  that ; 
when  that  failed,  my  case  came  up  and  I  went  to  my  lawyer,  Bill 
Hunter,  and  he  called  up  Vince  Lane,  the  probation  officer. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  your  presence  ? 

]Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.  Hunter  said,  "I  will  see  you  in  court 
tomorrow." 

We  went  to  Mays  Landing,  the  county  court,  and  on  the  way  over 
Bill  Hunter  told  me  to  plead  non  vult,  that  everything  was  taken 
care  of.  I  would  receive  probation  and  a  fine,  which  wouldn't  be  too 
severe.  Thinking  I  was  all  right,  I  pleaded  non  vult  in  front  of 
Judge  Leonard.  Instead  of  taking  it  easy,  he  gave  me  the  limit,  5 
years'  probation,  which  no  other  bookmaker  ever  received  down  here, 
and  a  $350  fine,  which  I  didn't  know  how  I  could  pay,  because  I  was 
on  relief  then.  * 

Mr.  Lane.  What  was  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  had  three  charges  against  me,  of  bookmak- 
ing,  maintaining  a  disorderly  house,  and  a  lottery. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  far  as  bookmaking  is  concerned,  were  you  at  that  time 
making  book? 

Mr.  McCallum.  At  the  time  of  the  second  raid,  I  positively  was 
not  making  book.  I  was  keeping  my  business  together  and  was  giving 
the  play  to  Cherry  Haggerty  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  you  were  at  that  time  merely  acting  as 
the  agent  for  a  bookmaker? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Until  I  sold  the  place. 
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Mr.  Lane.  At  that  time  the  principal  for  whom  you  were  operating 
as  agent  was  this  Cherry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  were  also  charged  with  operating  a  disorderly 
house,  which  means  a  gambling  establishment  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  gambling  establishment.  But,  when  they 
raided  me,  there  was  only  my  wife  and  myself  in  the  place,  and  a  re- 
tired friend,  a  cop  from  Philadelphia,  not  playing  a  horse. 

Mr.  Lane.  So,  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  that  charge? 

Mr.  McCallum.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  had  a  third  charge  that  you  were  operating  a 
lottery  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  lottery.  The  three  charges  were  gambling,  dis- 
orderly house,  and  we  have  another  form  of  gambling,  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Lane.  Had  you  taken  any  number  bets  that  day  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No;  I  had  closed  the  number  book  entirely. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  was  no  evidence  to  support  that  numbers  charge 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  There  was  no  numbers  charge  there  at  all,  no  num- 
bers books,  or  anything  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  how  you  came  to  get 
such  a  heavy  sentence  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  After  I  was  sentenced,  I  was  told  to  report  to  the 
probation  office.  I  went  to  the  probation  office  and  was  greeted  by 
Mr.  Lane,  who  said  to  me,  "How  did  it  go?" 

I  said,  "I  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  gone  before  the  grand 
jury  and  pleaded  'Not  guilty.'  They  threw  the  book  at  me.  I  am 
very  much  dissatisfied." 

He  told  me  I  had  better  keep  my  big  mouth  shut  or  I  would  find 
myself  dumped  in  a  lot  somewhere.  He  told  me  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Joseph  Gormley  and  a  girl  named  Dorothy,  a  stenographer 
in  Mr.  Lane's  office.     Gormley  is  a  clerk  there. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  any  response  to  that  remark  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  then  told  Joseph  Gormley  to  give  me  my  book 
and  I  should  report  every  week.  If  not,  they  would  bring  me  in. 
I  then  told  him  I  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  at  the  time,  and  he  said, 
"As  soon  as  you  get  working,  you  are  to  pay  the  fine  every  week  at 
$1  per  week  for  the  5  years." 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  paid  any  part  of  that  fine  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  never  paid  any  part  of  that  fine  because  I  have 
been  on  relief  and  never  was  able  to  afford  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  reported  to  the  probation  office  regularly? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  reported  every  week.  The  one  week  that  I 
missed,  2  days  later  I  went  to  report  and  had  already  been  served  with 
a  notice  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  whom  do  you  report  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  To  Vincent  Lane  in  the  probation  office. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  just  come  in  and  say,  "Here  I  am"? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  bring  a  book,  and  they  sign  it  every  week,  which 
I  have  in  my  possession. 

Mr.  Lane.  May  I  see  the  book  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  If  I  have  to  leave  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  all, 
I  have  to  get  a  special  pass,  which  I  brought  a  copy  of. 

(The  witness  presented  the  book.) 
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Mr.  Lane.  You  report  to  Vincent  Lane,  personally,  with  this  book? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Right  into  his  office,  where  it  says,  "Walk  in." 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  in  there  or  is  somebody  else  in  there? 

Mr.  McCallum.  It  is  a  large  office  with  five  different  offices  in  it, 
but  I  report  to  Vincent  Lane.  I  have  a  notice  home  that  they  sent 
me  two  days  after  the  day  I  missed.  On  the  notice  it  says,  "Report 
to  Mr.  Lane."    I  have  that  notice  home. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  him  when  you 
went  in  there  to  report  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Mr.  Lane  has  never  talked  to  me  since  that  day, 
and  either  Joseph  Gormley  or  his  stenographer  signs  that  book.  If 
I  need  a  pass,  they  write  out  the  pass  for  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  Has  any  investigation  been  made  by  the  probation 
office  of  your  activities  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  ;  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  they,  at  any  time,  after  your  sentence,  question 
you  about  your  financial  resources  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  ;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  fill  out  some  sort  of  form  which  indicated 
what  your  assets  and  your  liabilities  were  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  ;  I  did  not.    I  was  never  asked  to. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  form  as  that  at  the  proba- 
tion office  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  know  they  have  it,  but  I  was  never  approached 
on  it. 

Mr.  Lane,  Have  they  made  any  attempt  to  collect  the  fine  from 
you? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  made  one  attempt  only,  through  the  hear- 
say of  my  attorney,  Mr.  McAllister,  and  my  other  attorney,  Mr.  Bill 
Hunter,  that  they  had  sent  a  representative  from  the  probation  office 
up  to  try  to  attach  my  boy's  money  that  was  settled  in  a  case,  and 
they  told  them  they  couldn't  do  it  because  it  was  put  away  in  the 
boy's  name. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  the  one  child  you  have  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  have  four  children. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  this  the  little  boy  you  say  is  the  5-year  old? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Five  years  old.  He  had  been  run  over  by  an 
automobile. 

Mr.  Lane.  Had  you  collected  on  that  claim  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  had  settled  the  case  for  $4,500,  $2,500  of  which 
was  put  away  for  my  boy  for  his  medical  expenses  and  my  $2,000 
was  attached  by  the  lawyers.  They  took  a  fee  of  $1,125  and  the  rest 
was  paid  out  to  doctors.    I  still  owe  doctor  bills  which  I  cannot  pay. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  the  sum  that  you  had  been  told  that  the 
probation  officers  attempted  to  attach  ? 

Mr.  McCalluj^i.  They  tried  to  attach  the  boy's  money  that  was 
put  away.  They  were  told  they  couldn't  touch  it.  It  is  in  a  guardian- 
ship with  my  stepfather  and  myself. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  McCallum,  do  you  know  Benjamin  Reubenstein ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  know  Benjamin  Reubenstein  dating  from  way 
back,  close  to  16  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  is  his  occupation  today  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  I  have  known  him  only  to  be  a  number  baron. 
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Mr.  Lane.  How  long  has  he  been  a  number  baron,  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  MoCallum.  Dating  back  16  years  ago  when  he  was  a  big 
number  baron.  In  those  days  he  was  a  big  number  baron.  I  do 
not  know  his  capacity  now.  In  the  last  6  years  I  have  never  been  in 
contact  with  him  at  all,  only  from  hearsay,  that  I  know  he  is  still 
operating  in  the  numbers  business,  a  pretty  big  number  book. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Harold  Scheper  'i 

Mr.  McCaixum.  Harold  Scheper,  yes.  At  one  time,  when  I  worked 
for  Luigi's  Restaurant,  and  had  the  cigar  store,  I  turned  a  small  num- 
ber of  play  in  to  him,  but  eventually  he  switched  over  to  Haggerty 
and  I  wound  up  switching  over  to  Eef  Barnes. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  dropped  Haggerty  and  switched  over  to  Eef  Barnes, 
who  turns  his  lay-ojff  bets  in  to  Scheper  ? 

Do  you  know  Henry  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  know  Henry  Cohen  as  a  known  bookmaker. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  But  I  never  did  business  with  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  How  long  have  you  known  him  to  be  a  bookmaker? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Close  to  20  years. 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  he  making  book  today  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  His  method  of  playing  book  is  all  done  by  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  Lane.  Do  you  know  Fred  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  McCalluim.  Fred  Masucci  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  barons 
down  here  and  is  connected  with  Stumpy  Orman.  They  have  a 
number  book  along  with  Joseph  Spivet  in  the  whole  fourth  ward. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  indicated  tliat,  when  you  wanted  to  open 
your  own  place,  you  went  to  State  Senator  Hap  Farley. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  you  have  indicated  very  clearly  the  chain  of  com- 
mand from  Farley  to  Lane  to  Boyd,  or  maybe  from  Farley  to  Boyd 
to  Lane.  I  don't  know  which  it  would  be  or  whether  there  is  any 
distinction  to  make.     Who  runs  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Atlantic  County  is  laid  out  in  two  districts,  the 
third  ward  and  fourth  ward. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  runs  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Stumpy  Herman 
Orman  runs  Atlantic  County. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  he  is  the  most  important  figure  in  Atlantic  County? 

Mr.  McCallum.  And  he  is  the  most  im.portant  and  biggest  figure 
in  the  gambling  and  other  enterprises  that  are  tied  up  by  this  outfit. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not  Stumpy 
Orman  is  himself  reporting  to  someone  above  him  in  the  State  or  out 
of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  ;  I  have  not  got  any  information  on  anything 
out  of  the  State  about  Stumpy  Orman,  but  I  definitely  know  he  is  the 
boss  of  everything  down  here.  In  other  words,  I  was  only  one  person 
that  could  be  known  to  go  to  Senator  Farley  to  get  an  O.  K.  to  operate 
a  horse  room.  All  the  others,  however,  go  to  the  Cosmopolitan  to  get 
their  O.  K.  from  Stumpy  Herman  Orman. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  that  Stumpy  Orman  dominates  the  rackets  in 
Atlantic  County;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  My  way  of  provinjr  that  Stumpy  Orman  has  more 
to  say  than  Senator  Frank  S.  Farley  is  for  the  simple  fact  that,  in  my 
case,  where  Senator  Farley  had  given  me  an  O.  K.  to  operate  and 
which  I  was  doing  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  vice  squad,  Sullivan  and 
Hanesberry,  went  over  his  head  with  the  orders  gained  from  Stumpy 
Orman  to  raid  me  and  close  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that ;  that  it  was  Orman  who 
ran  you  out  of  business? 

JNIr.  McCallum.  That  is  known  with  every  establishment  down  here 
that  the  vice  squad  is  in  charge  of  letting  them  operate  or  closing 
them.  It  has  been  proven  by  my  wife  and  other  people  here.  We 
tried  to  have  places  closed  b}'  the  vice  squad.  I  sent  letters  to  the 
chief  of  police  and  sent  copies  to  the  press  and  everything,  and  they 
refused  to  operate  on  it.  They  told  my  wife  they  were  not  running 
a  private  detective  agency  for  her  and  they  were  not  raiding  any  of 
these  places  that  were  open. 

Mr.  Lane.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Marco  Reginelli  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  heard  of  Marco  Reginelli  through  different  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  ever  see  him  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  saw  him  on  two  occasions  at  the  Hialeah  Bar. 

Mr.  Lane.  With  whom? 

Mr.  McCallum.  With  Ellis  Lewis  and  too  many  names,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  as  there  was  a  big  crap  game  in  the  back.  That 
was  the  only  time  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Were  you  working  there  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  was  working  at  the  time  under  Ellis  Lewis.  He 
used  to  bring  my  pay  out  every  night  from  the  crap  table. 

Mr.  Lane.  What  were  you  doing  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  was  the  doorman  and  the  attendant  into  the 
garage  where  they  parked  and^  I  would  push  a  button  that  opened 
a  steel  door  into  their  gambling  casino  where  they  had  three  crap 
tables  going  during  the  summer  of  1949.  -  ii  i    ■!'  !  t.^a  )  jf/:  .1  i<, 

Mr.  Lane.  In  that  way,  did  you  admit  Reginelli  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Only  seeing  him  come  through  the  place,  park 
his  car  with  other  members  from  Philadelphia  and  fellows  they  call 
luggers. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  went  into  the  room  at  the  same  time  with  Reginelli, 
I  take  it? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No ;  I  was  the  garage  attendant. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  admitted  him  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  would  admit  all  of  them.  They  parked  their 
cars  in  the  same  garage  under  the  room  and  I  pushed  a  button  to 
open  the  steel  door. 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  you  shut  the  door  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  had  a  doorman  who  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  don't  know  what  they  did  inside  ? 

]Mr.  McCallum.  No. 

Mr.  Lane.  Except  you  knew  there  was  a  crap  game  in  progress. 

My.  McCallum.  That  was  all.  Every  week  an  Italian  fellow  would 
come  down  and  take  six  and  a  quarter  out  of  my  pay. 

Mr.  Lane.  Was  Orman  another  person  who  frequented  that  place? 
Mr.  McCallum.  I  never  saw  Orman  in  the  Hialeah  at  all. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  contributions  of  any  kind  to  the  ward 
club  in  your  district  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.  When  I  was  on  Michigan  Avenue,  I  was 
told  to  buy  $5  every  Monday,  $5  of  bingo  tickets  from  Vincent  Lane, 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  his  employees,  known  as  Leon  Lewin. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  did  that  every  week. 

Mr.  Lane.  T1  lat  was  at  the  time  you  were  operating  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  was  when  I  was  operating,  and  I  was  made 
to  join  the  Third  Ward  United  Republican  Club  with  $5  down  and 
$5  a  month  thereafter,  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  get  any  receipts  for  that  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  have  a  receipt  of  my  dues. 

Mr.  Lane.  Whom  is  it  signed  by  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Signed  by  Frank  Beatty.  He  is  a  police  officer 
in  the  Atlantic  City  Police  Department. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  produce  the  receipt? 

(The  witness  produced  the  receipt.) 

Mr.  Lane.  May  we  have  this  marked  "Exhibit  Q"? 

(The  receipt  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  Q,"  and  is  on  file 
with  the  special  committee.) 

Mr.  Lane.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  is  important  to  tell 
this  committee  in  its  present  investigation  of  crime  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes;  I  had  taken  affidavits  out  and  had  gone  to 
the  grand  jury  and  had  two  police  officers  and  two  numbers  barons 
indicted,  and  a  bookmaker  down  here.  They  are  under  indictment 
now,  waiting  for  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  May. 

Mr.  Lane.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  May  of  1951. 

Mr.  Lane.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  McCallum,  That  was  Anthony  Maryera,  the  city  detective,  and 
Harry  "Cherry"  Haggerty,  the  numbers  baron,  and  Charles  Hogan, 
connected  with  "Cherry"  Haggerty  in  the  numbers  business.  I  have 
received  many  threats.  I  had  a  friend  of  mine,  who  bought  me  a 
truck  which  was  sabotaged  by  putting  sugar  in  the  gas  tank  and  cut- 
ting all  my  cables,  grinding  compounds  into  the  oil.  The  truck  was 
dismantled  so  badly  that  I  could  never  use  it  again.  I  lost  that 
business.  I  opened  a  food  concession  where  I  was  a  chef  at  Delmonte's 
bar,  Texas  and  Atlantic  Avenue.  It  was  doing  a  wonderful  business 
for  3  weeks  and  it  was  boycotted  by  the  two  bartenders  in  the  place 
and  put  out  of  business.  On  two  occasions  there  I  was  approached  at 
my  house,  alongside  of  which  is  a  dark  driveway,  by  a  colored  fellow 
with  a  bandanna  over  his  face  and  a  gun  and  he  told  me  to  lay  off 
or  I  would  get  what  was  coming  to  me. 

Six  weeks  later  I  was  assaulted,  and  it  would  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  the  same  colored  fellow.  He  slugged  me  with  the  butt  of  a  gun. 
I  have  the  scar  to  show  on  my  forehead.  I  got  up  bleeding  and  went 
after  him.  I  couldn't  run  so  well.  He  ran  into  a  black  Plymouth 
sedan.  The  blood  was  running  down  my  face.  I  couldn't  see  the 
license  plate  number. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Did  you  make  complaints  to  the  police  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  made  complaints  to  the  prosecutor.  I  never  got 
results  on  it.  They  cut  my  sewer  line  in  my  home,  with  two  sick  chil- 
dren in  the  house.  I  received  a  notice  from  the  board  of  health  to 
evacuate  my  house  and  had  to  wind  up  losing  my  home,  which  I  had 
almost  paid  off,  by  having  to  pay  for  a  new  sewer  line  and  having  to 
move  somewhere  else  to  another  apartment  which  cost  me  plenty  of 
money,  with  four  children.  They  had  taken  me  off  relief.  I  now 
find  out  it  was  against  the  law  to  cut  the  sewer  line  off  from  my  house, 
but  they  can  do  anything  down  here.    That  is  really  what  happened. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  thank  you  very  much.     You  have  been  very  helpful. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Commitit^e  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Newark^  N .  J. 
EXEcuTrv'E  session 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  at  10  a.  m., 
United  States  Courthouse,  Federal  Square,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Senator 
Charles  W.  Tobey  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Tobey. 

Also  present :  Richard  G.  Moser,  chief  counsel ;  Robert  E.  Frisch, 
John  P.  Campbell,  and  Edgar  H.  Farrell,  counsel. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MEYER  C.  ELLENSTEIN,  CITY  COMMISSIONER, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  ]\Ir.  Ellenstein,  I  understand  that  you  have  a  meeting 
that  you  would  like  to  attend. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  it  is  probably  in  session  now;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  it  is  not  usually  punctual.  It  is  10  o'clock. 
It  is  a  conference  in  the  morning,  and  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
The  conference  usually  entails  the  most  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  We  called  you  first  so  that  you  could  get  away 
and  get  to  your  conference. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Tobey.  That  is  what  we  call  Senatorial  courtesy. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  the  mayor  of  Newark  in  1933 ;  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir,  between  1933  and  1941. 

Mr.  Moser.  Continuously  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  other  political  offices  have  you  held  in  Newark? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No  other  political  offices. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  only  official  office  you  ever  held  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  in  there,  not  consecu- 
tively.   I  was  defeated  in  1941,  and  ran  again  in  1945. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  ran  for  city- 


Mr.  Ellenstein.  City  commissioner.  We  have  a  commission  form 
of  government. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  the  mayor  is  nominal  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  has  no  veto  power.  No  other  power  than  any  of  the  commis- 
sioners has. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  a  sort  of  good- will  man. 

Senator  Tobey.  Greeter,  and  so  forth ;  appears  for  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  At  functions ;  issues  proclamations. 

Senator  Tobey.  No  power  to  remove  or  appoint? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Except  within  his  own  department. 

Senator  Tobey.  And  are  you  at  the  present  time  a  commissioner? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  am  commissioner  of  revenue  and  finance. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  I  understand  it,  the  various  commissioners  are  as- 
signed to  particular  functions  in  the  Government ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  correct.  At  the  organization  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  done  by  the  vote  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  By  a  vote  of  the  commission.     By  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  your  present  position  is  commissioner  in  charge  of 
revenue  and  taxation ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellensit.in.  Well,  included  in  that.  It  is  revenue  and  finance. 
That  is  the  technical  name.  And  includes  taxation,  the  levying  of 
tax,  and  collecting  of  taxes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Prior  to  your  election  as  a  city  commissioner  m  1933, 
what  was  your  business  activity  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  m  the 
city ;  and,  prior  to  that,  I  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
14,  15  years. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  But  at  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  practice 

of  law. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  had  you  been  practicing  law  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Since  1925.  _  . 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  firm,  or  practicing  indi- 
vidually? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  was  practicing  individually  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  tell  me  approximately  what  kind  of  clients 

you  had? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  did  largely  negligence  work.  Because  during 
the  period  of  my  practice  of  dentistry  I  was  on  clinical  staffs  and  I 
was  also  licensed  to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  was  at 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  staff  for  5  years ;  and  Nose,  Throat,  and 
Lung  Hospital  on  Fifty-seventh  Street  for  a  number  of  years,  3  or  4  j 
and  Bellevue  Hospital.  I  think  I  mentioned  that.  Mount  Smai 
Hospital,  too. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  I  got  considerable  experience.  And  to  a 
degree  I  specialized  in  oral  surgery,  what  is  known  commonly  as 
dental  surgery.  . 

I  had  a  knowledge  of— so  that  dentistry,  I  was  actively  engaged  m 
attending,  taking  special  courses  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  m  New 
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York.  I  was  licensed  to  practice  in  New  York.  During  the  first 
year,  after  passing  my  examinations  for  admittance  to  the  practice 
of  dentistry,  I  practiced  in  New  York  City  for  1  year,  so  I  could  get 
the  benefit  of  clinical  work.     So  I  intended  to  embark  on  oral  surgery. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     Now 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That  led  me  into  the  negligence  work.  My  work 
was  almost  entirely  negligence  work. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand.  Since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the 
city  commission,  that  is  since  you  have  been  a  city  commissioner,  have 
you  engaged  in  any  practice  of  law  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  For  a  period  I  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  between — and  still  have  a  law  firm.  I  am  associated  with  Judge 
Cooper,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  was  engaged  with  Francis 
Xavier  O'Brien  for  a  while.  During  the  period  I  was  in  office,  when 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  the  corporation  counsel,  I  think  it  was  about  5  or  6 
years  ago,  that  I  was  engaged  with  him.  It  may  have  been  longer 
than  that. 

Between  1934  and  1941  I  was  engaged  in  the  practice  with  Francis 
X.  O'Brien  in  the  very  same  offices  that  I  began  the  practice  of  law 
independently  at  17  Academy  Street. 

Mr.  Moser.  While  you  were  the  city  commissioner  and  he  was  city 
magistrate — no,  while  he  was  corporation  counsel,  you  were  practic- 
ing law  together  at  the  same  address? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  other  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Presently? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  during  that  period,  or  rather  beginning  with 
1941,  I  was  engaged  in  labor  relations.  During  the  4-year  period 
between  '41  and  '45, 1  was  out  of  office. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  told  you  I  was  defeated. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  during  that  period  I  started  to  work  in  labor 
relations.  I  did  some  of  it  during  the  period  that  I  was  practicing 
law,  but  I  didn't  have  very  much  time  to  devote  to  the  law  practice, 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  was  in  the  repression  then,  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  city  was  hard  hit  because  of  the  industrial  character  of  it.  We 
had  approximately  25  percent  of  the  population  of  the  city  were  either 
on  direct  relief  or  on  WPA,  which  was  indirect  relief,  work  relief. 

So  it  carried  me  into  Washington  very,  very  frequently  to  engage 
in  WPA  projects,  and  many  other  things. 

The  city  was  in  bad  financial  position  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  while  you  were  practicing  law  during 
that  period  when  you  were  not  in  office,  you  said  that  you  did  engage 
in  some  labor  relations  work  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  tell  us  whom  you  represented  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  represented  the  furniture  dealers  of 
Newark. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  Newark  furniture  dealers,  and  I  still  rep- 
resent them. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  was  their  labor  union,  the  one  that  they  dealt 
with  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  is  A.  F.  of  L.  union. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  furniture  dealers  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  The  furniture  dealers.  I  have  the  number 
in  the  office,  but  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  it.  The  number  of  the 
local  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

I^r  IVIosER.    "Yes. 

Mr!  Ellenstein.  The  retail  clerks.  Some  retail  clerks.  They  va- 
ried in  name.    It  is  called  the  retail  clerks,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Retail  clerks'  union. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  But  these  particular,  that  franchise,  you 
know,  they  overlapped.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  that, 
but  they  do  overlap.  They  do  franchise  people  that  overlap  with 
another.    So  that  they  have  a  duplication. 

For  example,  in  some  instances  a  union  may  get  a  franchise,  they 
would  overlap  the  functions  of  another  union  from  the  very  same 

A.  F.  of  L.  .  ^  1  .     xi      1  1 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Wliat  other  clients  did  you  have  m  the  labor 
relations  field  as  a  lawyer?  ,    ■        -,  t 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That  comes  to  my  mind  as  being  the  outstanding 
one.  I  think  it  was  during  that  period  that  I  was  designated  as  the 
impartial  arbitrator  for  the  luggage  workers  union. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  designated  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  they  did  that  without  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whois"they"?  -r    i     ,  n  ^-u 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Until  they  had  a  giTevance— I  dont  recall  the 
name  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  somebody  in  the  union? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Some  one  in  the  union,  yes.  Agreed  with  manage- 
ment. They  agreed  with  management,  and  I  was  placed  m  the  con- 
tract without  my  knowledge,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  $100  a  day— 
$100  for  any  part  of  a  day,  or  $100  for  a  day. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  Abe  Lew;  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  connection  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  the  business  delegate 

Mr.  MosER.  Business  agent? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Or  business  agent  of  the  retail  clerks  union. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  were  practicing  law,  did  you  have  dealings 
with  him  as  a  representative  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  representative  or  m  any  other 
connection.    Not  in  that  or  any  other  connection. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  no.    But  if  you  were  representing  this  furniture 

dealers _     ,      .  ^   ,  .         ^ 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  wasn't  the— I  didn't  have  to  deal  with  him.  1 
tell  you  that  the  retail  clerks  are  overlapping.  Their  franchise  would 
designate  just  exactly  who  they  could  organize,  and  they  gave— they 
give  each  local,  presently  they  do,  they  give  them  plenty  of  latitude. 
So  that  if  one  individual,  one  local  can't  organize  a  store,  or  an  in- 
dustry, the  other  might.    That's  the  purpose  of  it. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  that  while  you  were 
representing,  as  counsel  for  the  furniture  dealers  in  their  labor  rela- 
tions matters,  you  must  have  been  dealing  with  some  union  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  I  am  wondering  if  it  was  Abe  Lew's 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Mr.  Lew  had  no  connection  absolutely  with  the 
union  that  I  had  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  After  you  were  reelected,  did  you  practice  law 
as  a  labor  relations  lawyer,  or  did  you  go  into  labor  relations  as  a 
business  instead? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No ;  I  didn't.  I  was  approached  by  a  firm  of  in- 
vestment bankers  here  shortly  after  I  was  elected  in  1945. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  name  of  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  J.  B.  Hanauer  &  Co.  They  have  been  in  business 
in  New  Jersey,  in  Newark,  for  18  or  20  years.  With  the  knowledge 
that  I  had,  I  accepted  the  position  from  them,  and  they  paid  me  as  a 
part  time,  they  paid  me  $200  a  weak.  And,  of  course,  I  took  care  of 
my  law  business  and  also  devoted  time  to  the  city  hall. 

Now,  in  1947,  early  in  1947,  one  of  the  partners  who  had  a  seat  on 
the  stock  exchange  thought  they  would  get  into  the  stock  exchange, 
and  an  application  was  made — I  then  became  a  partner,  I  had  a  12- 
percent  interest  in  the  firm.  I  bought  into  the  firm  about  1946  after 
being  with  them  about  18  months  or  so,  or  perhaps  a  little  longer. 

Then  application  was  made  for  admission  to  the  stock  exchange.  As 
you  probably  know,  in  the  stock  exchange,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
each  individual  member  of  the  firm,  that  it  all  must  be  a  partnership, 
it  was  necessary  to  clear  before  the  board  of  governors. 

Since  I  was  engaged  in  the  city  hall,  and  also  had  a  law  office,  they 
made  an  exception  in  my  case,  the  board  of  governors  providing  I 
disassociated  myself  and  assumed  no  responsibility  with  the  law 
office. 

So  that  in  1947  I  became  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange. 

During  that  period,  during  the  period  I  was  a  member  of  the  stock 
exchange,  I  also  did  some  labor-relations  work.  I  had,  I  think  it  was 
then,  about  that  time,  1949,  that  I  was  engaged  by  the  East  Ruther- 
ford Syringe  Co.  to  represent  them,  at  a  retainer. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  was  a  retainer  to  represent  them  in  labor  relations 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes ;  and  take  care  of  all  labor  relations  matters. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.    That  is  the  Rutherford  Syringe  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  East  Rutherford  Syringe  Co. 

Senator  Tobet.  In  your  labor  work,  as  a  labor  attorney,  did  you 
represent  labor  mostly,  or  capital  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  represent  management.  But  I  did.  Senator, 
have  a  lot  of  experience  during  the  period  of  between,  the  8  years 
I  was  in  office,  and  either  settled  or  averted  at  least  50  strikes  in  the 
city  of  Newark,  and  created  in  the  city  of  Newark  the  first  local  labor 
relations  board  in  the  country,  that  did  a  good  service,  I  think  the 
record  will  show. 

In  fact,  they  had  a  convention  here  a  year  after  they  were  in  State- 
wide— Nation-wide  convention,  and  did  an  excellent  job  for  the  few 
years  that  it  did  function. 

But  a  new  regime  came  in  and  undid  the  work  that  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  If  I  may  get  through.  During  that  period  I 
was  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  things  didn't  go  so  well, 
there  was  dissention  within  the  group.  There  was  a  family  squabble. 
And  they  located  at  50  Commerce  Street,  and  they  decided  to  dis- 
solve. 

Upon  the  dissolution,  I  had  then  acquired  another  client,  the  Con- 
tinental Paper  Co.,  and  also  the  Unique  Art  Metal  Co.  in  Newark,  that 
I  represented  in  labor  relations. 

I  then  took  over  the  ofiice — they  were  on  a  lease,  and  I  took  over 
the  offices.  And  now  I  am  engaged  in  the  practice  of  both  public  rela- 
tions and  labor  relations. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  are  engaged  in  that  business  in  corporate 
form  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  M.  C.  Ellenstein,  Inc. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  gave  you — I  gave  you  one  of  your  investigators, 
when  I  received  the  subpena,  I  noted  the  subpena  asked  that  I  give  you 
the  names  of  the  officers,  the  very  question  you  are  asking. 

I  submitted  the  original  certificate  of  incorporation.  And  I  also — 
you  asked  for  my  income  tax,  the  corporate  income  tax,  which  I  also 
submitted.    That  was,  I  think  a  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Farrell.  That's  right ;  we  have  that. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  was  approximately  about  a  week  ago  I  submit- 
ted all  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tell  us  who  the  officers  are  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  officers  are — I  am  president.  It  is  a  closed 
corporation. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  that.    That's  all  right. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Judge  Cooper  owns  one  share  of  stock. 

Mr.  MosER.  Qualifying  share? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  A  qualifying  share. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  who  is  the  vice  president  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  recall  whether  he  is  vice  president,  treas- 
urer or  not.    I  am  the  president. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  secretary  is  Miss  Helen  Degnan,  a  young 
lady — she  is  a  lady  that  has  been  employed  with  me  from  the  first 
day  I  started  practicing  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  might  say  it  is  a  closed  corporation,  and  I 
have  eight  shares  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  MosER.  Eight  shares  out  of  ten? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Eight  shares  out  of  ten.  The  issue  is  only  10 
shares. 

Mr.  MosER.  Judge  Cooper  owns  one? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Miss  Degnan  owns  the  other? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That  is  right.    And  I  own  the  eight. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  there  are  three  members  on  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  tell  us  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with 
Abner  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  it  was  sometime  after  1933.  I  would  say 
about  3  or  4  years  after  that  time.    I  was  elected  first  in  1933. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Zwillman  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  you 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  knew  him  by  reputation. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  hadn't  met  him? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  had  not  met  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  met  him  shortly  after  you  went  into  office? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  For  the  first  time.    Not  shortly,  about  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Three  or  four  years  after  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.    I  thought  I  said  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  meant  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  first  got  in  office  in  1933  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right.  So  I  met  him  along  about  '35  or  '36 
I  would  say,  to  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  iVIosER.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  know  him  like  I  know  thousands  of  other  people. 

Mr.  jSIoser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  encourage  the  cultivation  of  his  friendship. 
However,  frankly,  I  don't  ignore  him  when  I  meet  him.  And  I  said 
I  don't  encourage  or  cultivate  his  friendship. 

I  know  him  like  I  know  thousands  of  people  in  the  city  of  Newark. 

Senator  Tobey.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  said  you  knew  him  by  repu- 
tation.   What  was  the  reputation  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  was  engaged  in  liquor  traffic.  I  had  a  dental 
office,  you  know,  Senator,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Court  streets  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Tobey.  Dental  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  I  practiced  dentistry  in  Newark  for  about  14 
years,  and  then  studied  law  in  the  evening. 

During  the  period  that  I  was  practicing  dentistry,  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  started  to  tell  how  you  knew  he  was  in  the  liquor 
business  in  connection  with  your  dentistry. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes;  I  learned  that.  It  was  common.  I  don't 
know  exactly.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  source. 

Obviously — I  knew  that  he  was  engaged  with  a  number  of  other 
people  in  the  liquor  business. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  That  was  during  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  would  be  during  prohibition? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  knew  of  him  as  a  bootlegger? 

INIr.  Ellenstein.  Yes ;  I  knew  of  him  as  a  bootlegger. 

Mr.  Moser.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  meet  him  in  1935  or 
19e36? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  met  him  under — the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  had 
a  sort  of  a — they  were  trying  to  raise  money.  It  was  a  hospital  that 
was  erected  in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  they  were  trying  to  raise 
money  in  order  to — the  hospital  had  already  been  erected,  but  they 
had  to  meet  certain  obligations,  commitments,  that  they  made. 
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He  was  instrumental  in  helping  them  at  a  bazar  that  they  had, 
where  they  had  these  wheels  and  things  of  that  character,  that  were 
quite  common  on  those  days.  Not  as  stringent  as  they  have  been  in 
the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Soit  of  a  fair  gambling  device ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.     I  wouldn't  say  they  were  gambling  devices. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  say  that  they  were  or  were  not  ? 

Mr.  E'llenstein.  I  would  say  that  they  were.  They  were  common 
at  fairs  years  ago, 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  used  to  raise  money  at  the  fair? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right.  And  he  was  active  in  that,  and 
participated  in  that  in  order  to  help  the  hospital  raise  money. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  might  say  he  has  been  active  too  in  other  sorts, 
as  community  chest;  he  has  been  active  in  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  mean,  there  are  outstanding  people  in  the  city, 
people  at  affairs,  who  I  understand  had  been  asked  to  solicit  his  aid  to 
get  money  in  the  community  chest. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  met  him  at  that  fair,  and  were  you  on  the  com- 
mittee that  was  running  that  fund-raising  affair? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  as  the  mayor,  I  undoubtedly  was.  I  wasn't 
anything  else.     I  was  an  honorary  chairman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  work  with  him  in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Not  him  directly.  But  I  saw  him  around  there, 
and  I  was  introduced  to  him.    That  is  to  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  gotten  to  know  him  better  since  then? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  didn't 
know  him  at  all  then.    So  if  you  mean,  have  I  seen  him  since  then? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  have  seen  him,  met  him  at  different  places; 
public  places.  And,  as  I  said,  I  didn't  ignore  him.  In  recent  years, 
I  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  been  to  his  home  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  I  have.  That  is,  I  have  been  to  his  present 
home,  since  he  was  married  and  moved  to  West  Orange.  I  have 
been  to  his  home. 

I  might  say  that  my  wife  knew  his  wife  before  she  married  him. 
She  was  a  salesgirl  in  Slater's.  She  lives  over  in  East  Orange,  and 
my  wife  shopped  there.  And  she  knew  his  wife,  who  incidentally 
comes  from  a,  what  is  considered  a  very  good  family. 

She  knew  him,  and  my  wife  had  phoned  her  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  have  been  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  about  how  often  you  have  been 
there  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  over  a  period  of  6  years  I  have  been  there 
not  more  than  eight  times. 

Sometimes  he  would  call  for  my  wife,  or  pick  her  up  on  the  way 
to  a  golf  club  that  I  was  a  member  of  up  at  Crestmont,  that  passes, 
almost  passes  his  door.     It  is  within  a  short  block  of  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Moser,  Wlien  you  have  been  to  his  house 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Brought  my  wife  there,  and  picked  her  up  on 
other  occasions.  But  I  haven't  been  to  his  home  on  more  than 
eight  occasions  over  a  period  of  6  years. 
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And  incidentally,  before  he  did  move  there,  I  was  never  in  his  home. 

Mr.  MoSER.  I  see.  Your  acquaintanceship  with  him,  then,  is  based 
mostly  upon  the  acquaintanceship  between  your  wife  and  his;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  to  a  degree.  I  would  say  that  some  of 
the  visits  at  least,  might  leave  my  wife  there  and  pick  her  up.  I  knew 
they  furnished  the  home,  and  particularly  Mary  Zwillman  asked  my 
wife  to  come  to  her  home,  which  she  did.  And  she  went  there,  and 
then  I  picked  her  up.     I  don't  recall  just  what  the  occasion  was. 

Sometimes  I  would  be  given  a  list  of  names,  as  I  am  by  these  various, 
for  instance,  the  Inter-Racial  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
every  year,  give  me  a  list,  and  of  different  people  whom  they  would 
like  to  have  contribute,  and  ask  me  if  I  could  solicit  those  people. 
And  I  would  do  that  for  them. 

And  among  them  was  Zwillman.  He  also  was  active  in  the — I 
would  get  a  list  like  that  from  the  Hebrew  Academy  here,  and  he 
would  make 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  did  he  ever  come  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  To  my  office? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Where,  in  the  city  hall  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  anywhere? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Nowhere. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  has  never  been 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Never  been  to  my  office. 

If  it  will  help  you,  I  might  say  this :  I  have  never  had  any  business 
relations  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly.  He  has  never  discussed 
any  of  his  business  with  me.  And  he  never  even  intimated  what  his 
business  was.    So,  of  course,  it  wasn't  my  business  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  anyone 
who  might  have  been  representing  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  said,  not  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  possible  that  you  might  have  had  business  with 
representatives  of  his  without  knowing  that  they  were  representatives 
of  his ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Mr.  Moser,  anything  is  possible.  I  suppose  that 
is  possible,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  met  Mr.  Zwillman  at  Pal's  Cabin  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  been  there,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Not  that  I  recall.  I  don't  think  I  have  been  at 
Pal's  Cabin  more  than  five  times  in  the  entire  period  it  has  been 
there,  and  that  is  a  number,  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  what  the  Public  Service  Tobacco  Co.  is  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  "VYhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  a  tobacco  company  that  deals  in  putting 
out  cigarette  machines. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  who  runs  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Mr.  Zwillman,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  runs  it.    It  is  his  business,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  don't  know.  I 
made  no  inquiry  from  him  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  office  of  that  company? 
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Mr.  Ellenstetn.  A  few  occasions. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  3^011  remember  where  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes;  I  know  where  it  is  very  welL  I  pass  there 
every  time  I  go  down  to  the  Jersey  shore.  I  have  to.  I  live  within 
four  or  five  blocks  of  it.    And  it  is  on  the  route  to  the  shore. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  would  be  the  occasion  for  your  going  there? 

Mr.  Ellensteix.  Well,  I  don't  recall  specifically.  I  think  at  one 
time,  4  or  5  years  ago,  I  went  in  there  to  get  somebody,  asked  if  he 
couldn't  employ  somebody,  during  the  summer  months,  part  time. 

That's  about  all.  It  was  nothing  specifically  that  stands  out  in  my 
memory.    But  I  haven't  been  in  there  more  than  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  you  went  to  ask  him  if  he  would  give  some- 
body a  job  ? 

Mr.  Ellexstein.  Absolutely.    As  I  do  daily. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  times  do  you  think  you  have  been  in  his 
office  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  Three  or  four  times? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  attend  a  health  club  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  Feldman-Hirsch. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  does  Zwillman  use  the  same  one  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  was  a  member  of  that  some  years  ago.  But 
not  since — it  was  formerly  on  the  northwest  corner  of  William  and 
Broad  Streets.    But  since  then  they  have  moved  to  the  other  side. 

He  was  a  member  there,  but  in  the  past  4  years  or  more  he  has  not 
been  a  member  of  Feldman-Hirsch,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  if  he  has 
been  a  member  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  never  seen  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  And  I  go  there  quite  frequently.  I  would 
say  I  average  between  one  and  a  half  and  twice  a  week,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  believe  that  he  has  attended  there,  but  you 
have  never  seen  him  there? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Oh,  I  saw  him  there  when  he  attended  before,  when 
it  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  William.  It  is  now  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  They  moved  their  quarters  about  3  or  4 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  haven't  seen  him  there  since  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  have  never  seen  him  there ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Jesse  Salmon  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  There  was  a  Jesse  Salmon  who  was  a  former  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  county,  if  that  is  the  one  you  mean. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  the  one. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  us  about  him ;  who  is  he  ?  You  say  he  was  former 
Republican  leader.    What  is  his  status  now  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  His  status,  I  hope  he  is  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  you  think  he  is  dead  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  passed  on  some  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  About  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  to  be  bound  by  that; 
it  might  be  longer.  Let  me  see — '33,  '37;  oh,  easily  10  years  ago. 
Probably  closer  to  15  years  ago  that  he  passed  on. 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  Jesse  Salmon's  political  activities, 
do  you  know  whether  Zwillman  ever  contributed  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellensteix.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  have  any  dealings  with  Jesse  Salmon? 

Mr.  Ellensteix.  Did  I  have  any  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  a  Democrat  and  he  is  a  Kepublican;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Frankly,  that  makes  a  difference,  but  not — I  think 
it  is  folly  for  anyone  to  say  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  have  supported  good 
Republicans. 

Senator  Tobey.  Would  you  go  any  farther  and  say  it  is  folly  for 
anyone  to  be  a  Democrat  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  I  wouldn't  go  that  far,  Senator.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  in  general,  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 
coincide  with  mine.  And  I  don't  think  that  either  the  Democrats 
or  Republicans  have  a  monopoly  on  being  good  or  bad. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  take  every  individual  as  I  find  him. 

Mr,  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  I  would  like  to  get  some  information 
with  regard  to  a  man  named  John  Harold  Adonis.  Do  you  know 
who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein,  I  know,  naturally,  reading  the  papers.  I  don't 
know  him,  I  don't  know  him  from  Adam,  as  the  saying  goes.  I 
couldn't  begin  to  describe  him  to  you. 

Mr.  JMosER.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Never  met  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fay,  I  understand ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

]Mr.  MosER,  Will  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
first  met  Joe  Fay  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.    I  met  him  when  I  was  treating  his  teeth. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  a  patient  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  A  patient  of  mine  prior  to  1925.  I  treated  his 
wife  and  his  daughter. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes, 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  I  have  known  him  over  the  years.  And 
up  to  the  time  I  started  the  practice  of  law,  in  1925,  he  was  always 
a  patient  of  mine.  And,  of  course,  I  have  met  him  from  time  to  time. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Newark  Athletic  Club  w^here  I  was  a  mem- 
ber.   And  I  met  him  during  the  period,  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  MosER,  When  you  first 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  There  again,  I  had  no  business  relations  with  him, 
outside  of  the  fact,  in  a  professional  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  first  knew  him,  Mr.  Ellenstein,  what  was  his 
business? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  always  knew  him  to  be  connected  with  the  engi- 
neers, representative  of  the  engineers;  stationary  engineers,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Always  knew  him  as  being  a  labor  representative  of 
the  stationary  engineers. 
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Mr.  MosER.  After  you  became  a  member  of  the  city  commission, 
did  you  have  any  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  dealings  at  all? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  dealings  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  there  are  all  kinds  of  dealings.  Social,  business, 
political. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  had  no  social. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  social. 

Mr  Ellenstein.  Only  met  him  at  the  Newark  Athletic  Club.  And 
I  was — that  was  at  very  infrequent  intervals. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  sort  of  things  did  you  talk  about  when  you  saw 
him? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  What  would  I  talk  about? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  If  the  Giants  played  that  day,  I  might  talk  to  him. 
If  I  were  to  talk  to  him  today,  I  would  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  upset  in  Eay  Robinson  in  England  ?" 

We  talked  about  things,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  delving  into 
his  business,  or  have  any  relation  with  his  business.  I  had  no  such 
connections  VA^ith  him  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Moser.  After  you  became  a  labor  relations  adviser,  did  you 
have  any  dealings  with  him  at  allthen? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  known  him  for  a  good  many  years.  Do  you 
see  him  often  socially? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  you  know,  he  is  incarcerated  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  see  him  up  to  then  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Socially? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  you  occassionally  saw  him  at  the  Athletic 
Club,  when  you  were  talking  about  inconsequential  things. 

Is  that  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  might  have  played  cards  with  him  on  occasions. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  is  Fay  imprisoned  for  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  have  forgotten  now  what  it  was  for. 

Senator  Tobey.  Was  he  a  labor  racketeer  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  in  relation  to  that — receiving  money  from 
a  large  contractor. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  for  misappropriation  of  union  funds  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,    Not  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  receiving  a  cut-back  from  the  employers  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  A  cut-back  from  contractors. 

Senator  Tobey.  Was  he  in  Trenton  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No  ;  he  is  in  Sing  Sing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  before  he  went  to  jail,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  much  you  saw  of  him. 

First  you  said  that  you  had  seen  him  at  the  Athletic  Club,  and  then 
you  said  that  you  had  sometimes  played  cards  with  him. 

Would  you  tell  us  at  whose  house  you  played  cards,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  and  how  often,  please  ? 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Fay  during  the  years,  very 
often  not  once  in  1  year.  After  I  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
and  where  I  engaged  in  card  playing  was  at  the  Newark  Athletic 
Club  in  a  room  known  as  902, 1  think  it  was ;  that  was  a  private  room 
of  members  of  the  Newark  Athletic  Club,  who  played  cards  there  like 
gin  rummy. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  ever  visit  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Under  no  circumstances? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  visit  his  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  while  he  was  representing  his  union,  and  you  were 
engaging  in  labor  relations  work,  did  you  ever  have  any  business  deal- 
ings with  him? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  represented  no  union  where  he  would  be  involved 
at  all.  I  represented  the  unions— the  unions  that  I  represented — the 
management  I  represented  had  no  connection  whatever.  He  was  in 
the  construction  line. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  was  his  union  ? 

Mr,  Ellenstein.  Excavation  and  engineers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Excavation  and  construction? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  seen  him  since  he  has  been  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  you  have? 

Mr.  Eij:.enstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  visited  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Oh,  the  first  time,  about  8  months  ago.  Mr. 
Egan  asked  me.    He  represents  him.    If  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  William  J.  Egan. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  is  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  represents 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  represented  and  did  represent.  So  I  sug- 
gested, frankly,  I  asked  John  McGeehan,  who  also  represented  him, 
1  said,  "I  would  like  to  go  up  and  see  him  some  time." 

Senator  Tobey.  For  his  teeth  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No  ;  not  for  his  teeth. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  times  did  you  go  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Twice. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  you  tell  us  when  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  the  first  time  I  think  it  was  about  8  or  9 
months.   And  the  last  time  was  about  4  months  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  Perhaps  in  December;  was  it  around  Christmastime 
the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  date.  I  could 
tell  you  from  my  appointment  book. 

The  second  time  I  went  up,  Mr.  Egan  asked  me  to  go  up,  and  I  said, 
"I  don't  know  if  I  could  get  in." 
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I  was  going  up  with  Mr.  John  McGeehan,  chief  counsel.  He  said, 
"I  could  arrange  it  for  you,  I  could  write  to  the  warden  and  tell  him 
that  you  are  an  attorney  and  that  you  are  representing  him." 

I  said,  "That's  all  right,  if  you  can  arrange  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  go 
up  and  spend  a  little  time  with  him." 

And  he  was  so  grateful  for  my  coming  up,  and  when  Mr.  Egan 
asked  me  another  time,  this  last  time,  he  said,  "How  would  you  like 
to  go  up  and  see  Joe  Fay  ?     I  am  going  up  tomorrow." 

I  said,  "I  would  like  to,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  appointments  of  my  own ; 
I  can't  spare  the  time.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  go  back  and 
see  if  I  can  clear  it." 

And  I  was  able  to  clear  the  appointments  and  see  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  that  Mr.  Egan,  or  Mr.  McGeehan,  had  said 
that  you  were  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  would  state  in  his  letter 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Mr.  Egan  said  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Egan  said  that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  the 
warden. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  "That  you  are  an  associate  counsel",  something  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  MosER.  Represent  that  you  were  an  associate  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  a  correct  representation  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  you  would  call  it  correct 
or  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  retained  in  any  connection  with  his  case  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  if  I  could  help  the  man,  I  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  would  do ;  I  am  asking  what 
you  did. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know  how — it  all  depends  upon  your  in- 
terpretation. 

I  might  have  said  to  him,  "All  right,  if  you  can  get  me  associate 
counsel,  I  will  go  up." 

Mr.  Moser.  During  his  trial  and  prior  to  his  trial,  did  you  repre- 
sent him  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Ellensit:in.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  acted  as  his  counsel  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  this  occasion  you  permitted  them 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  this  occasion  you  permitted  them  to  represent  that 
you  had  been  his  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  If  he  wanted  to  designate  me  as  associate 
counsel,  I  was  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  designated  as  associate  counsel  on  a  general 
basis  or  just  for  this  one  trip  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  Mr.  Moser. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  he  means,  was  that  an  excuse  just  to  get  you 
in  the  prison,  or  was  it  something  continuous. 

]\Ir.  Ellenstein.  I  assumed.  Senator,  that  it  was  a  means  of  getting 
me  in. 

Senator  Tobey.  There  was  no  relation  after  visiting  the  prison,  as 

counsel  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  Once  you  are  designated,  as  I  understand  it, 
as  associate  counsel — I  don't  know — associate  counsel,  there  were  no 
questions  asked  the  last  time  I  went  up. 
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Senator  Tobey.  The  question  comes  to  my  mind,  why  you  wanted 
to  go  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Wliy  I  wanted  to  see  him  ? 

Senator  Tobey.  Yes.  He  is  a  crook,  a  convicted  crook.  You  are 
an  honest  man,  and  yet  you  wanted  to  go  up  and  see  him.    Why  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  still  think.  Senator,  the  man  is  a  very, 
very  good  person,  in  my  opinion. 

We  are  all — we  are  dealing  with  the  human  frailties.  At  least  I 
am  talking  of  my  experience,  and  I  make  excuses  for  that. 

The  man  is  a  very,  very  good  person.  And  if  he  does  stray  off 
the  beaten  path,  I  don't  believe  in  casting  him  overboard. 

I  drop  one  "very,"  and  say  he  is  still  a  very  good  person.  I  know 
a  lot  of  people,  in  my  experience,  who  have  gone  off  the  beaten  path, 
and  I  don't  mind  relating  an  incident,  if  you  have  the  time. 

When  I  lived  in  the  city  of  Paterson  in  my  early  youth,  I  lived  in 
what  was  known  as  a  very  tough  section.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
tell  you,  I  learned  how  to — it  was  known  as  the  Dublin  section  of 
Paterson,  and  I  really  learned  how  to  fight  and  run  in  that  section. 
And  I  wasn't  a  better  runner  than  a  fighter.  Senator,  or  I  wouldn't  be 
talking  to  you  now. 

I  finished  my  dental  examinations  early,  earlier  than  I  thought,  and 
I  thought  I  would  go  through  the  State  prison  on  just  a  tour. 

I  knew  some  people  there,  and  I  went  through  tliere.  And  I  saw 
two  of  my  cronies  incarcerated  for  burglary  or  robbery,  or  something 
like  that. 

Just  as  Ingersoll  said,  when  he  went  to  the  gallows 

Senator  Tobey.  That  was  John  B.  Goff  said  that.  "There  goes 
John  B.  Goff  but  for  the  grace  of  God."  Not  Ingersoll.  Ingersoll 
didn't  believe  in  God. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Then,  we  live  and  learn.  Now,  I  know  that  I  am 
not  quoting  Ingersoll.     I  don't  know  much  about  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  we  are  getting  a  little  off  the  track 
now. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  answered  Senator  Tobey's  question.  He  asked 
me  if  he  was  a  crook  and  in  my  opinion,  penal  servitude  is  used  as  a 
corrective  measure,  not  to  ostracize  an  individual  from  society  for  all 
time. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Fay  about  when  you  went 
up  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  talked  about  how  he  was  feeling,  how  his 
family  was,  and  how  his  general  idea.  How  could  I  relate  all  the 
conversations  ^  Why,  Mr.  Moser,  I  talked  to  at  least  15  or  20  people 
every  single  day  in  matters  that  are  unrelated  to  each  other. 

How  do  you  expect  me  to  know  i  I  talked  about  general  things ; 
very,  very  general. 

Mr.  JMoser.  You  didn't  talk  about  any  labor  relations  matters? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  talk  about  any  union  activities  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  talk  about  any  problems  at  all  related  to 
unions  or  labor  matters  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  MosER,  You  were  with  Mr.  McGeehan  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein,  Mr.  Egan. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  Mr.  Egan  talk  to  him  about  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  About  the  same  as  I  talked  with  him;  I  was 
present  during  the  conversation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  passed  the  time  of  day  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  talk  about  any  business  matters  of  any 
kind  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Talked  about  something  about  an  appeal  or  some- 
thing, in  rather  what  seemed  to  me,  terms  that  I  couldn't  very  defi- 
nitely understand. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  is  Mr.  Fay  in  for  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to  try  to  get  him  re- 
leased ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  I  don't  say  that  if  I  had  the  opportunity, 
that  I  wouldn't.     But  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holzlohner  ? 

Mr,  Ellestein.  Holzlohner — very  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  connection  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Just  normal  relations. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  relations ;  social,  business,  or  political  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Labor. 

Mr.  Moser.  Labor  relations  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  this  respect 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  met  him  in  a  business  way  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  By  "business  way"  I  mean  in  connection  with  your  busi- 
ness as  a  labor-relations  man, 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  In  connection  with  city  affairs,  and  only 
that. 

About  2  years  ago  Mr,  Holzlohner,  with  other  leaders  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  came  to  see  me  and  wanted  to  pay  an  outside  or  construc- 
tion rate  to  maintenance  men  that  are  employed  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
By  "maintenance  men,"  I  mean  utility  men. 

Now,  the  union  has  two  rates :  One  is  a  construction  rate  or  outside 
rate,  and  the  other  is  a  maintenance  rate.  He  wanted  me  to  increase 
the  maintenance  men  employed  by  the  city  to  the  construction  rate, 
in  which  instance,  during  inclement  weather,  these  men  that  work  on 
buildings  only  receive  about  9  or  10  months'  work  in  the  year.  They 
don't  receive  sick  benefits  and  other  things  that  they  get  in  the  city. 

However,  I  refused.  He  had  a  committee  with  him,  I  refused  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  maintenance  men  in  the  city  of  Newark  to 
what  the  construction  men  were  getting,  on  this  premise : 

That  the  private  enterprise  like  Bamberger's,  Prudential  were  pay- 
ing only  the  maintenance  rate  that  the  city  of  Newark  was  paying. 
And  that  I  wouldn't  be  in  favor  of  paying  any  increased  rate  over 
that.     In  other  words,  I  don't  permit  labor  to  ride  roughshod  over  me. 

Right  at  this  moment  there  is  the  same  kind  of  a  controversy. 
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I  miglit  saj^  this  :  That  the  other  commissioners  who  engaged  main- 
tenance men,  I  was  then  in  the  department  of  public  works,  and  had 
maintenance  men  in  my  department,  and  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
commissioners  that  refused  to  give  them  any  increase  over  that  of 
the — over  what  the  union  demands  from  private  enterprise. 

Right  now,  in  making  the  budget  of  this  year,  we  increased  the  sal- 
ary of  all  employees  $400. 

Mr.  MosEK.  Mr.  Ellenstein 

Mr.  Ellensitsin.  May  I  be  permitted,  so  3'ou  get  a  clear  picture? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  little  off  the  track  for  us  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  You  asked  the  question  what  kind  of  relations 
we  had  with  them,  and  I  am  telling  you  exclusively  the  kind  of  rela- 
tions. 

Right  now  they  have  been  pushing  Holzlohner  and  the  others  in  the 
building  trades  to  give,  first,  the  construction  rate,  which  I  refused 
to  do,  and  which  the  other  commissioners  I  said,  had  done  some  2  years 
ago ;  and  I  refused  to  give  them  $400  the  same  as  the  other  employees 
were  getting  on  the  theory  that  we  wouldn't  pay,  I  wouldn't  pay  any 
money,  I  was  opposed  to  paying  any  more  money  than  w^hat  actually 
the  union  demands  from  private  enterprise,  and  took  the  position 
there  was  no  justification  for  it,  and  I  couldn't  reasonably  defend 
it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  am  known  to  be  friendly  to  labor. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  what  is  the  union  that  Holzlohner 
represents  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  the  president  of  the  building  trades.  And, 
incidentally,  I  must  tell  you  this : 

In  trying  to  find  a  means  of  attracting  Anheuser-Busch  to  the  city, 
I  called  Holslohner  and  Low,  who  was  the  vice  president  of  the  iron 
workers,  and  had  them  make  a  commitment  that  there  would  be  no 
jurisdictional  scraps,  and  no  stoppage  of  work  during  the  period  of 
the  erectic^ti  of  that  building,  as  an  added  inducement  for  Anheuser- 
Busch  to  locate  in  Newark,  after  they  had  abandoned  the  idea,  and  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  locating  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  of  those  representatives? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  was  that  meeting  held? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That  was  held  at  the  city  hall. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  the  city  hall  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  As  I  recall. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Holzlohner  there? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Fay  there? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Fay  was  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  in  jail  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Zwillman  there? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  sure  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  am  looking  at  you. 
That  at  no  time  have  I  met  Zwillman  with  any  of  the  labor  men. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Ellensteix.  The  trouble  with  you  is  you  have  got  misinforma- 
tion. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  know  I  have? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  You  wouldn't  ask  these  questions.  I  presume 
you  know  Mr.  Velie.  He  accused  me  of  bringing  strikebreakers  in 
in  the  Continental  Paper  Co.  in  Park  Ridge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Mr.  Velie? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Don't  you  know  Mr.  Velie? 
He  has  been  around  Newark  for  10  weeks.  Collier's  magazine.  He 
has  been  around  here  for  10  weeks. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  you  mentioned  two  matters  that  I  would  like  to 
get  more  information  on : 

One  is  with  respect  to  Bamberger's  and  one  is  with  respect  to  the 
Anheuser-Busch  plant. 

First  in  the  case  of  Bamberger's,  they  had  quite  a  big  retail  clerk 
strike  awhile  ago,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Ellenstetn.  I  don't  know  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  the  retail  clerks'  strike  that  Bam- 
berger's had  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  It  couldn't  have  lasted  very 
long,  or  it  certainly  would  have  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  no  connection  whatever  with  Bamber- 
ger's union  activities? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  represented  Bamberger's  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  represented  any  union  that  had  any  deal- 
ings with  Bamberger's  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir.  There  was  at  one  time  a  recomftiendation 
made,  some  man  from  New  York  came  over  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  represent  the  union,  but  I  said  I  would  think  over;  and  I  declined. 

Frankly,  I  would  rather  represent  management,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  justice  to  labor.  I  was  able  to  settle  strikes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  sides. 

I  settled  the  International  Garment  Workers  strike  here,  when 
the  International  Garment  Workers  first  came  in.  And  it  met  with 
the  approval  of  both  management  and  the  strikers. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  you  say  that  you  had  no  connection  with  any 
strike  that  occurred  at  Bamberger's,  either  in  connection  with  its 
settlement  or  anything  else ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\Ioser.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Holzlohner  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  strike  at  Bamberger's  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  nothing  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't — I  am  not  in  good  graces,  you  know,  of 
these  leaders.  Not  in  the  good  graces  that  you  imagine  I  am  in,  be- 
cause in  the  last  election — it  is  a  matter  of  record — the  vice  president 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  James  Low,  was  Mr.  Murphy's,  the 
former  mayor's,  campaign  manager. 

And  of  tlie  30  candidates  I  was  the  only  one  that  campaigned  against 
former  Mayor  Murphy,  and  Low  was  the  manager  of  the  Mayor  Mur- 
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phy — campaign  manager.  And  certainly  it  didn't  set  well  that  I  was 
opposed  to  Murphy  on  the  principles  that  he  practiced  in  the  depart- 
ment of  revenue  and  finance.    That  was  in  the  1949  election. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  tell  us  about  Arthur  H.  Padullo.    Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  a  builder  here  in  Newark. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  builder. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  building  does  he  build,  any  kind? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  he  built,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  build- 
ings he  had  built.  He  has  built  two-story  apartments  in  Ivy  Hill. 
That  is  up  in  the  westerly  end  of  the  city. 

Mr.  MosER.  Residential  buildings? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  he  build  before  Ivy  Hill? 

;Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know  his  background. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  a  city  official  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  a  private  individual  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ivy  Hill,  was  there  some  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  building  of  Ivy  Hill  that  you  know  of  in  the  city  council? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  the  city  commission  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Controversy? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  At  present  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  there  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  there  were  controversies  in  the  past  about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  us  about  it.    What  was  the  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  will  give  you  my  best  recollection  of  it. 

There  was  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  carried  out  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.    And  it  was  in  the  past  administration. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wait  a  minute  now.  You  referred  to  an  agreement. 
Agreement  between  whom,  between  what  parties  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Between  Mr.  Padullo  and  the  city. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  had  an  agreement  with  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  the  contractor. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  was  that  contract  about,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  was  about  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  buy  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  have  to  refresh  my  recollection  on  that. 
That  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  buy  the  land  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  bought  the  land,  as  I  remember,  but  I  am  not 
certain  al:)out  it.  There  was  some  talk  about  liim  leasing  the  property. 
But  I  think  he  bought  it.    He  bought  it  eventually. 

He  was  to  build  a  certain  number  of  homes  within  a  period  when 
we  were  in  bad  straits  insofar  as  housing  was  concerned,  and  con- 
cessions were  made. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  concessions  were  made? 

Mr.  Ellensi-ein.  Well,  the  property  was  sold  on  the  condition  that 
so  many  houses  would  be  built.  Obviously  that's  a  concession,  because 
not  everybody  can  build  so  many  houses  within  that  period.  And 
he  agreed  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  the  building  department  would  not  permit 
the  houses  to  be  built  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  ? 

Mr,  Ellenstein.  No.  They  wanted  it  done  faster.  That  was  vacant 
land,  it  hadn't  been  used  before. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  it  a  concession  to  let  him  do  it  faster ;  he  could 
do  it  as  fast  as  he  liked,  couldn't  he  ?  _ 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  wouldn't  serve  the  interests  of  the  city,  because 
people  who  couhln't  find  residence  in  the  city  of  Newark,  go  elsewhere. 
We  lose  population.  With  the  loss  of  population,  it  affects  the  city 
economically.    You  understand  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  it  was  not  a  concession,  it  was  a  condi- 
tion that  you  imposed  upon  him  that  he  must  build  them  at  a  certain 
speed ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  Then  the  controversies  arose  whether  or  not 
he  was  doing  it  that  way.  And  at  that  time  there  was  a  different 
corporation  counsel.    And  they  came  out  with  opinions. 

Tliose  things  are  all  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  anything 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  minutes  of  the  commission  meeting  and 
everything  that  is  taken  down  in  shorthand  at  every  commission  con- 
ference where  these  things  are  all  threshed  out. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  there  any  zoning  question  in  connection  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  When? 

Mr.  Moser.  When  Mr.  Padullo  was  going  to  build  this  Ivy  Hill 
project,  he  was  building  it  in  a  place  that  was 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes ;  there  was  a  question  of  zoning. 

Mr.  Moser.  Zoned  for  individual  residence. 

]Mr.  Ellenstein.  Anyway,  it  was  a  variance  from  the  zone,  the 
original  zone.  And  some  people  objected  to  it,  people  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Maplewood  objected  to  it.  He  was  going  to  build — you 
mean  the  most  recent  one.  He  was  going  to  build  multiple  units,  and 
these  people  objected  to  it.  And  the  city  commission,  rightly,  in  my 
opinion,  changed  the  zone.  It  is  the  only  way  the  city  can  grow. 
Multiple  units. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  voted  in  favor  of  that  zoning  change,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  did  the  other  members  of  the  commission  vote  on 
that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein,  I  think  they  all  voted — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No, 

Mr,  Moser,  Did  Holzlohner  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  Holzlohner  and  Padullo  were  at  dagger's 
points. 

Mr.  Moser,  What  ? 

Mr,  Ellenstein.  Well,  in  the  building  of  his — apparently  you 
haven't  got  the  facts  straight. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  don't  have  the  facts.     I  want  the  facts  from  you,  sir. 

Mr,  Ellenstein.  Well,  Padullo  first  built  these  two-story  buildings 
adjoining.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  that,  because  he  was  building,  then,  whether  each  one  was 
considered  a  two-family  house,  or  whether,  being  a  party  wall,  it  was 
considered  a  four-family  house.     It  had  upper  and  lower  stories. 
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The  legal  opinion  came  down  was  that  it  was  considered,  as  I  re- 
member it,  it  was  considered  a  two-family  house. 

Well,  I  didn't  quite  agree  with  that  opinion.  I  don't  know  how 
I  voted  on  that  question.  However,  it  passed  the  commission.  But 
then  this  Padullo  got  into  trouble  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades 
and  had  brought  in  people,  veterans  that  he  got  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  he  was  completing  these  houses. 

So  he  was  at  loggerheads — Padullo  was  at  loggerheads  with  all  of 
the  building  trades,  all  of  them,  the  carpenters,  the  iron  workers,  the 
masons,  the  bricklayers,  all  of  them. 

So  as  far  as  I  know,  the  relationship  between  the  two  was  not  good. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  Holzlohner  had  a  motive  for  opposing  the  zoning 
change ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  EiiLENSTEiN.  I  didn't  say  that  Holzlohner 

Mr.  MosER.  I  didn't  say  he  did.     I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Ellenstein  I  don't  recall  that  he  opposed  the  zoning. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  recall  that.  You  don't  recall  that  he  took 
any  part  in  that  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Let  me  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Moser : 

When  you  have  a  zoning  variation,  you  notify  people  within  200  feet 
of  the  location. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  they  come  in.  Holzlohner  doesn't  even  live 
in  Newark,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  he  was  not  notified  of  this  zoning  problem  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  notified  or  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  whether  he  took 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  But  he  would  get  no  legal  notice.  He  may  have 
been  notified  through  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Irrespective  of  whether  he  had  notice,  do  you  remem- 
ber whether  he  took  any  part  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember  whether  he  attended  any  meetings 
or  presented  any  protests  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  recall  that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  a  man  named  Joelson? 

Mr  Ellenstein,  Joelson  in  Paterson  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  know.    Do  you  have  a  relative  named  Joelson? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser  What  is  his  name? 

Mr  Ellenstein.  Charles  Joelson. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  lives  in  Paterson? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  related  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  my  nephew.  And  I  am  proud  of  him.  I  am 
not  always  proud  of  the  relatives  I  have;  but  I  am  proud  of  this 
relative. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  your  sister's  son  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  My  younger  sister's  son. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  David  Lieb  ? 
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Mr.  Ellenstein,  He  is  in  the  brick  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Brick  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.     The  brick  contracting.     Brick  contracting. 

Mr.  MosER.  Masonry,  too  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know.    That's  my  impression  of  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  ever  done  any  work  for  the  city,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  dealings  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Social,  political,  or  business? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  when  you  speak  of  social,  as  in  many  in- 
stances, he  invited  me,  as  I  recall  it  to  his — I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  his  son's  or  his  daughter's  wedding,  and  I  attended  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  attend  a  wedding? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  was  that  wedding  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  recall  where  it  was,  whether  it  was  here 
or  in  New  York.  That  is  something  that  is  very  common.  People 
I  don't  know  invite  me  to  weddings. 

Mr.  Moser.  People  do  that.  But  I  want  to  know  about  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  am  telling  you  that  it  is  very  common. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  know  it  is  common.  But  in  this  particular  case, 
did  he  invite  you  as  a  fairly  close  friend,  or  as  somebody 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  "consider  him  a  fairly  close  friend. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  just  a  distant  associate? 

Mr.  Ellenstkin.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  distant  acquaintance  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right.  It  is  the  most  abused  word  in  the 
English  language,  the  word  "friend." 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  David  Lieb  have  anything  to  do  with  this  zoning 
change  on  the  Ivy  Hill  project? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  JSIosER.  You  are  sure  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Nothing  at  all  that  I  know  of.  Nothing  that  came 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Charles  Joelson's  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  a  lawyer? 
Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 
Mr.  Moser.  Where  does  he  practice  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  Paterson.  He  is  the  corporation  counsel  for 
the  city  of  Paterson. 

Formerly  intelligence  man  in  the  Navy,  during  the  war.  And  he 
held  a  position  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board ;  some  kind  of 
a  position,  I  don't  know  exactly. 
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He  is  now  being  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Federal  bench ;  if 
you  want  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  being  mentioned  as  a  candidate.  Are  you  pro- 
moting his  candidacy? 

Mr.  Ellensteix.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  him  become  a  Federal 
judge,  because  I  think  he  would  make  a  very  good  one.  I  am  not 
promoting  him  actively.  I  am  in  the  rather,  somewhat  embarrassing 
position  of  being  a  resident  of  this  county,  and  it  would  be  impractical 
for  me  to  openly  promote  his  candidacy. 

If  I  can  say  a  good  word  for  him,  frankly,  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
Because  I  can  do  it  in  good  conscience. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tlie  Federal  judge  is  likely  to  be  appointed  from  his 
county,  Passaic  County? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  He  has  the  backing  of  the  county.  All  the 
business  people  and  labor  and  all  the  veterans  groups.  He  was  an  in- 
telligence man  in  the  Xavy  during  the  war.  He  studied  the  Japanese 
language. 

Mr.  MosER.  Joelson's  father  is  your  brother? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Was.    He  passed  on. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  dead? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir.    About  8  or  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Joelson's  father — what  was  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  was  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  a  well-to-do  man  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IMosER.  He  was  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  INIoser.  Did  he  make  any  political 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  was  a  very  busy  man. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  he  didn't  make  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  didn't  make  much  money;  that's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  a  little  hard  up  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.    He  wasn't  hard  up.    Just  lived  modestl}^ 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  any  political  contributions  that  he  made  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  think  he  had  the  means  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial political  contributions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  ran  for  Congressman  in  the  Republican  dis- 
trict there;  he  onlv  lost  it  once  bv  a  small,  somethino-  over  100  votes: 
and  at  another  time  by  200  votes.  The  district  is  so,  he  had  been 
Republican  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  he  was  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  was  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  ever  help  raise  any  money  for  any  political 
campaign  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  live  here  in  Newark,  and  he  lived  in  Paterson. 
How  would  I  know  ?  If  I  were  to  guess  at  it,  I  would  say  no,  because 
he  wasn't  that  type  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  active  in  raising  funds 
for  Republican  purposes;  you  know  that  he  was  not? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  said  that  if  I  were  to  guess  at  it,  I  would  say 
that  he  was  not  active,  because  he  wasn't  that  type  of  an  individual. 
He  was  something  of  an  idealist. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  is  a  judgeship  open  in  the  Federal  bench  here, 
as  I  understand  it  ? 
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Mr.  Ellenstehst.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  a  number  of  people  are  being  promoted  for  it. 
Are  you  promoting  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir.    There  are  only  two ;  not  a  number. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  two  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  the  other  man? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Lynch  that  has  a  district 
court — he  is  a  district-court  judge  in  Orange. 

Mr.  MosER.  Lynch.    Wliat  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Lyons,  rather.    Joe  Lyons. 

Mr.  MosER.  Joseph  Lyons  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  who  is  promoting  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know.  The  so-called  National  Democratic 
Clubs  over  the  State  have  given  the  blessings  to  both  Lyons  and 
Joelson. 

Senator  Tobey.  Are  they  both  high-grade  men  above  reproach? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  would  say  so.  Senator.  I  would  say  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  ask  your  Jersey  Senators,  they  will  be  able  to 
tell  you. 

You  may  consider  that  I  am  biased,  or  partial.  But  I  think  if  you 
ask  the  Jersey  Senators,  the  Republican  Senators,  then  you  will 
find  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  is  anybody  f)romoting  Harold  G. 
Krieger  for  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Never  heard 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  You  asked  me  if  there  is  anyone  promoting  him. 
I  say  no ;  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  him,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  his  position  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  His  position  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  is  in  the  corporation  counsel's  office  in  Jersey 
City. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  know  him  fairly  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  know  him  about  8  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  have  your  connections  with  him  been? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  he  represented  the  union  where  the  18  or 
20  different  merchants  in  the  city  of  Newark,  the  Newark  Furniture 
Dealers,  were  negotiating  with  him.    I  met  him  there  first. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  represented  the  union  that  dealt  with  those 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  negotiating;  for  a  contract. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  was  the  way  you  knew  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  the  way  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  represent  any  other  labor  unions,  as  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  have  you  ever  been  to  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  ? 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  Have  I  ever  been  to  Peekskill  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Lots  of  times.  I  used  to  go  to  Bill  Brown's  every 
year. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  used  to  go  where  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  To  Bill  Brown's.    He  had  a  health  farm  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Bill  Brown's  health  farm? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  He  was  the  boxing  commissioner  in  the  State  of 
New  York.    Health  farm.    That's  about  8  miles  from  Peekskill. 

Year  after  year  I  went  there  during  the  period  I  was  practicing 
dentistry,  and  then  in  later  years  until  Bill  Brown  passed  on. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  go  there  for  i 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  To  Peekskill? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes ;  at  Bill  Brown's  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  For  my  health. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  What  did  I  do  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  would  get  up  in  the  morning  at  5 :  30,  take  a 
cup  of  hot  water,  burning  hot  water  with  some  phosphates  in  it,  go 
into  the  gym,  and  exercise  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with 
a  medicine  ball,  and  wand  exercise,  and  dumbbells,  and  come  out  and 
sit  around,  and  go  and  have  breakfast. 

Then  I  would  go  on  a  hike  for  5  miles,  then  come  back  and  have 
a  rubdown  and  massage,  and  sit  around  and  have  lunch,  and  smoke 
one  cigar  a  day. 

Then  I  would  go  out  in  the  afternoon  and  either  play  golf  or  hand- 
ball or  tennis  or  horseback  riding. 

Then  I  would  come  back  in  the  evening  and  get  another  niassage, 
and  another  hot  shower,  and  a  cold  shower,  and  then,  after  dinner,  I 
would  go  to  Peekskill  sometimes,  and  go  to  a  movie  there.  And  at 
9 :  30  I  was  in  bed. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  did  you  ever  see  Nathan  Ohrbach  there? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Nathan  Ohrbach? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  saw  him  at  the  health  farm  ? 

Mr.  EixENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  saw  him  at  Peekskill  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  If  you  mean  Nat  Ohrbach  who  owns  the 
Ohrbach  Stores,  not  there.  He  was  outside  of  Peekskill.  He  had 
an  estate  there.     He  was  never  at  Bill  Brown's,  nor  in  Peekskill. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  go  to  see  him  at  his  estate  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes ;  several  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  met  him  through  his  brother-in-law,  Jack  Kane, 
who  was  the  manager  of  the  Ohrbach  store  in  Newark.  And  one 
time,  when  I  settled  the  teamster  strike  here,  I  sat  up  all  night  to  do  it, 
and  the  next  day — ^to  settle  that  teamsters'  strike,  and  the  next  day  I, 
the  only  time  in  my  life,  I  went  to,  I  think,  the  YMCA  and  got  under 
a  cold  shower  and  fainted.  The  only  time  in  my  life  I  was  uncon- 
scious without  being  under  an  anesthetic. 

The  papers  carried  that  Mr.  Ohrbach  called  me,  or  Kane  did,  and 
asked  me  to  go  up  there,  and  not  be  foolish,  and  be  at  his  estate  for  a 
week  or  two,  as  long  as  I  wanted  to.     So  I  went  up  there. 
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Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  stay  there,  a  week  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  stayed  there  about  4  days,  when  I  was  called 
back  again  to  settle  the  strike  at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel  in  New  York ; 
management  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  if  Mayor  Murphy,  I  think, 
Mayor  Murphy,  would  sit  in  as  the  arbitrator.  They  wanted  me  to 
do  it. 

So  I  came  over  to'  the  New  Yorker  Hotel  and  sat  up  again  until  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  settled  that  strike. 

Mr.  MosEE.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Maurice  Shapiro  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right.  Practicing  here  in  Newark.  Ha 
represents  Ohrbach. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ohrbach's  store  here  in  Newark  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know  what  connection  he  has.  He  rep- 
resents Ohrbach. 

Mr.  MosER.  Generally? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Generally,  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  their  regular  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know  how  regular  he  is  or  not.  I  presume 
they  have  other  attorneys.  I  know  at  times  he  has  represented  Ohr- 
bach. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  well  do  you  know  Maurice  Shapiro  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Very  well.     For  30  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Personally  and  socially? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Personally  and  socially;  that's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  in  labor 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  labor  matters? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Ellensteln.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  !MosER.  Either  officially  or  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right.  Either  way.  When  you  said  busi- 
ness matters,  he  had  taken  some  engineering  courses,  he  had  an  idea 
of  piping  in  television.  So  I  did  have  some,  went  over  to  New  York 
to  meet  some  people  here,  he  had  an  idea  he  could  supply  all  the  hotels 
by  piping  in,  what  they  call — what  do  they  call  that  again  in  tele- 
vision  • 

Mr.  Feisch.  Coaxial. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Coaxial  cable,  that's  right.  He  had  an  idea  of 
piping  that  in.     He  could  service  hotels. 

So  I  went  over  to  New  York  and  spent  time.  And  when  I  made 
inquiry,  I  found  it  M'asn't  feasible,  so  I  dropped  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  asking  you  to  invest  money  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.     It  didn't  require  any  investment  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Mr,  Shapiro  ever  represent  you  in  any  matter  of 
any  kind? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Co. ;  is  that  in 
any  way  related  to  the  television  business  that  you  are  talking  about  ? 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  If  you  can  refresh  my  recollection.  I  never 
heard  of  that  name.  Not  that  I  recall.  If  you  mean  I  know  wav 
back  that  Mr.  Shapiro  was  active  with  a  Mr.  Ohrbach  in  New  York 
in  attempting  to  get  a  channel  in  New  Jersey.  If  that  is  what  you 
mean,  that  has  been  6  or  7  years  ago. 

That's  all  I  know  about  it.     I  know  nothing  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  just  trying 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  know  that  he  was  active.  He  never  discussed 
it  with  me.  I  know  he  represented  Mr.  Ohrbach.  He  may  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  me,  just  casually. 

But  he  went  to  Washington,  I  know,  quite  frequently.  I  think 
somebody  in  New  York,  in  the  New  York  City  government,  was 
interested  in  it,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  staying  at  Mr.  Ohrbach's  house  in  Peekskill. 
When  you  were  there,  did  you  receive  a  call  from  Mr.  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  is  not  in  Peekskill;  it  is  below  Peekskill. 

Mr.  MosER.  Outside  of  Peekskill. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  receive  any  call  from  Mr.  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  recall? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  possible  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  is  possible.  I  wouldn't  recall.  That's  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  IMoser.  "Wliat  year  was  it  you  were  at  Ohrbacli's ;  do  you  re- 
member ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  it  was  the  year  that  the  New  York  strike, 
when  the  truckmen's  strike  was  on.     I  think  it  was  in  '49. 

Mr.  MosER.  1949? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No  ;  no — it  may  have  been  more  than  10  years  ago ; 
it  may  not;  I  don't  know.  It  is  either  between  the  period  before — 
it  was  not  during  the  period  I  was  out  of  office,  between  '40  and  '45 — 
'41  and  '45. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Was  it  subsequent  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  recall  whether  it  was  subsequent  or  before 
that.  I  know  it  was  further  back  than  6  years.  And  it  may  be  more 
than  10  years  back. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  that  strike,  did  you  have  any  deal- 
ings with  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir;  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  didn't  telephone  you 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  With  that  or  any  other  strike. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  he  might  have  telephoned  you  at  Ohrbach's. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  might  he  have  telephoned  you  about? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  recall  the  telephone  call, 
so  how  would  I  know  what  he  would  talk  to  me  about. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  possible  that  he  was  calling  you  about  that 
strike  ? 
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Mr,  Ellenstein.  Is  it  possible?  I  don't  recall  the  telephone  call. 
How  could  I  tell  you  ? 

Mr,  MosER.  Is  it  possible  that  he  might  have 

Mr,  Ellenstein,  Anything  is  possible,    I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  don't  recall  it  ? 

Mr,  Ellenstein,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  it  might  have  happened  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  as  I  said,  anything  is  possible.  I  don't 
recall — I  have  no  recollection  of  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Moser.  Let's  not  talk  about  possible,  let's  talk  about  probable. 

Mr,  Ellenstein,  You  asked  the  question,  it  is  possible.  No,  it  is 
not  probable, 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not  probable? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  quite  unlikely  then  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Moser,  Do  you  know  of  a  company  called  the  Midwest  Piping 
&  Supply  Co.? 

Mr.  Ellenstein,  I  do, 

Mr,  Moser.  What  is  your  connection  with  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  represented  them  in  public  relations. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  public  relations  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein,  That's  right, 

Mr,  Moser,  And  labor  relations  ? 

Mr,  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  public  relations  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Public  relations. 
*     Mr,  MosER,  What  work  have  you  done  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  was  able  to  recommend  them  to  the  An- 
heuser-Busch people. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  when  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co,  were  look- 
ing for  some  one  to  do  work  for  them,  you  recommended  this  outfit? 

Mr,  Ellenstein.  Anheuser-Busch  people  didn't  tell  me  that  they 
were  looking  for  somebody.  Midwest  Piping — I  have  forgotten  the 
gentleman's  name — came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  represent 
them  in  attempting  to  get  them  the  contract  with  the  Anheuser-Busch 
in  connection  with  the  Anheuser-Busch  construction. 

I  told  them  that  I  would  make  an  effort  to  do  that,  and  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  By  "represent  them,"  you  mean  you  would  help  them 
get  business  in  connection  with  that  construction  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  To  Anheuser-Busch.  That's  right.  That  is  public 
relations. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  at  that  time  you  were  an  official  of  the  city,  were 
you  not;  you  were  a  city  commissioner  at  that  time,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Sure.    What  bearing  has  that  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  the  man  you  talked  to  O.  P.  Carter,  do  you  re- 
member? You  said  you  couldn't  remember  the  name  of  the  man  of 
the  Midwest  Piping  &  Supply  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein,  That  is  not  the  name ;  that  is  not  the  man  that  I 
talked  to, 

Mr,  Moser,  But  they  approached  you  and  asked  you  if  you  could 
help  them  get  business  in  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co.  ? 

Mr,  Ellenstein.  That's  right,  as  many  others  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  product  do  they  supply  ? 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  know  they  supply  pipes.  I  don't  know,  I 
couldn't  tell  you  just  exactly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  their  pipes  is  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  connection  with  steam.  I  think  they  make  a 
certain  caliber  of  pipes  in  connection  with  steam,  where  high-pres- 
sure steam  is  used  going  through  the  pipes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Steam  pipes  and  pressure  pipes  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right.    Pressure-resisting  pipes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  approach  Anheuser-Busch  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  communicated  with  the  plant  manager. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  get  a  fee  from  them  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes ;  that's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  usually  get,  as  with  all  others  that  I  rep- 
resent in  that  kind  of  work,  I  get  whatever  they  would  pay  a  sales- 
man.   In  other  words,  they  write  their  own  ticket,  as  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  act  as  a  salesman  really. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  a  salesman.  A  public  rela- 
tions, as  I  understand  it,  means  nothing  else  but  sales  promotion. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    In  other  words,  you  get  business — 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  May  I  explain  it  please  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  If  it  is  a  large  national  concern,  they  build  up 
good  will  for  the  product,  which  stimulates  sales  of  the  product. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  get  business 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  May  I,  please? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  just  asking  you. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  think  you  will  have  a  clearer  understanding. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  any  objection  to  my  asking  you  this  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  want  to  leave  innuendoes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  may  say  anything  you  like.  I  just  want  to  ask 
jou  as  to  the  nature  of  your  function  to  get  business  for  them. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  objection  to  my  asking  that  question? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  You  injected  this  by  saying,  when  you  were  city 
official  at  that.  What  bearing  has  that  upon  the  fact  that  I  have  a 
city — it  is  not  city  property.  I  am  not  representing  two  clients, 
the  city  on  one  hand  and  someone  on  the  other. 

And  I  said— now  may  I  finish  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  As  I  see  it,  public  relations  is  nothing  more  than 
sales  promotion.  It  is  done  in  one  of  three  ways:  One  is  to  ad- 
vertise, if  you  are  a  national  products,  and  build  up  good  will  for 
the  product,  even  though  you  don't  advertise  the  price.  By  institu- 
tional ads. 

The  second  way  is  to  engage  in  the  experience  that  I  had,  engage 
salespeople,  and  give  them  a  drawing  account  of  $100,  $125  a  week, 
and  give  them  a  commission  against  that  drawing  account.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  in  80  percent  of  the  cases  at  least,  they — I 
mean  the  salesman  owes  you  money  at  the  end,  because  he  is  over- 
drawn. 

The  third  way  is  getting  business  by  contacts.  But  in  every  single 
instance,  when  I  recommended  anyone  to  Anheuser-Busch,  it  was 
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■with  the  understanding  that  the  price  would  be  economically  as  low, 
or  lower  than  anybody  else's  and  the  service  and  all  things  would  be 
equal. 

And  when  the  individual  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  represent 
him  in  public  relations,  he  tells  me  what  he  pays  the  salesman.  And 
that  I  adopt.     I  don't  bicker  with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  what  you  get  paid  is  the  salesman's 
commission  that  he  would  pay  on  the  sale  of  that  merchandise,  and 
it  is  usually  based  upon  the  quantity  sold ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right.  It  would  be  a  house  account.  The 
salesman  wouldn't  service  it.  It  would  be  a  house  account.  So  he 
wouldn't  have  to  pay  a  salesman. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  commission  paid  on  the  merchandise  sold. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  many  people  around  that 
are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  how  much  you  paid  to  the  Midwest 
people  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  paid  ? 

Mr.  ISIosER.  I  mean,  how  much  they  paid  you? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  it  would  have  to  be  a  guess. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  would  say  it  might  be  between  two  and  three 
thousand. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  that  a  number  of  people  came  to  you  and  asked 
you  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  the  Anheuser-Busch  plant? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  All  plants. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  plants  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  any  plant. 

Mr.  MosER.  With  respect 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  used  to  do  these  things 
gratuitously. 

I  had  a  friend  of  mine  who  asked  me  about  18  months  ago,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me.  He  said,  "All  your  life  you  have  been  doing 
these  favors,  helping  people  and  all  that.  But  when  you  make  a 
contact — " 

This  fellow,  incidentally,  had  given  the  fellow  that  I  had  recom- 
mended to  him  a  contract  for  trucking,  where  the  rate  was  uniform, 
fixed  by  the  ICC.  And  out  of  deference  to  me,  this  fellow  gave  him  a 
contract,  and  he  met  me  and  he  said  that  "Why,  what  did  you  get  out 
of  this?"     Tliis  happened  about  18  months  ago. 

I  said,  "Why,  notliing." 

"You  are  foolish,"  he  said.  "You  are  wasting  your  time  and  doing 
all  these  things  for  nothing.  When  you  get  a  man  a  very  substantial 
contract,  why  can't  he  give  you  a  little,  a  fair  share  of  it,  what  he  would 
have  to  give  a  salosman  in  order  to  get  the  account." 

And  it  sort  of  awakened  me  to  the  position.    That's  the  story. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  you  do  a  favor  for  him,  so  you  get  paid 
for  it ;  you  get  a  commission  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstei:^f.  If  he  profits  by  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  commission? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  A  commission. 
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Mr.  IMosER.  You  said  other  people  had  done  the  same  thing.  Would 
you  name  some  of  the  others  who  had  done  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  There  are  some  in  New  York  that  do  it.  I  can't 
tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  in  the  Anheuser-Busch  case,  which  I  understand 
is  a  fairly  recent  one,  what  other  people  have  you  represented  in  the 
same  way  as  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  What  do  you  mean?     At  the  Anheuser-Busch? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  At  the  Anheuser-Busch,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  go  back  a  little  bit:  You  said  that  the  Midwest 
Piping  &  Supply  Co.  came  to  you  and  asked  you  if  you  would  repre- 
sent them  in  obtaining  business  for  them  from  Anheuser-Busch. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes ;  or  anywhere. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  Now,  did  anyone  else  come  to  you  and  ask 
you  to  help  them  get  business  from  the  Anheuser-Busch  plant  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    Name  some. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Why,  the  Consolidated  Laundry. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  They  have  four  plants  in  Newark,  and  one  of  the 
hirgest  laundries  in  the  East. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  that  Moretti's  company  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No  ;  I  have  no  connection  with  Moretti. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  would  they  supply  to  a  plant  like  Anheuser- 
Busch? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  told  you  I  represented  not  only  Anheuser- 
Busch,  I  have  gotten  a  restaurant  for  them,  a  new  restaurant. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  restaurant  is  that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Saxony.  I  have  gotten  the  Hopping  Phillips 
Co.  They  furnish  them  with  overalls,  they  furnish  them  with  uni- 
forms, they  furnish  them  with  linen.  Every  place  needs  linen  in 
their  washrooms,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  supply  any  to  Anheuser-Busch? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  recommended  them  to  Anheuser-Busch.  I  rec- 
ommended them  to  anyone. 

Mr.  MosER.   Did  they  get  any  business  from  Anheuser-Busch?    * 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  think  so.    Not  yet. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    You  have  named  them.    Now,  who  else  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Have  you  got  that  list,  Mr.  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Farrell.   Yes ;  I  have  that  list.     [Handing  to  Mr.  Moser.] 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  tell  us  which  ones  of  those,  Mr.  Ellenstein, 
you  recommended  to  Anheuser-Busch? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  there  is  Business  Furniture,  Inc. 

Mr.  Moser.  Business  Furniture,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  recommended  them? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  they  get  any  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  else  ? 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  Jersey — the  Automatic  Safety.  The  brake 
concern.  They  haven't  got  any  business,  I  am  sure,  from  Anheuser- 
Busch.  I  don't  know  if  I  have  recommended  them  to  Anheuser- 
Busch,  but  I  have  recommended  them  to  a  number  of  others,  to  have 
brakes  adjusted. 

The  Window  Cleanino;  Co.,  they  have  gotten  some  business  from 
Anheuser-Busch.    The  All  American  Window  Cleaning  Co. 

The  Trinity  Fuel  Corp.  has  got  no  business.  They  are  a  firm  that  is 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  leases  on  mines.  And  they  deal 
with  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  recommended  them  to  Anheuser-Busch  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  not  to  Anheuser-Busch ;  but  others. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  I  understand.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  which  ones 
you  recommended  to  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Wollman  Sign  Co.  I  recommended  them  to  An- 
heuser-Busch. You  just  want  those  that  I  recommended  to  Anheuser- 
Busch  and  omit  the  others  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  Uptown  Printing  Co.  I  recommended  them 
to  Anheuser-Busch. 

Typewriter  &  Oflfice  Machine  Co.,  I  think  I  have  recommended  them 
to  Anheuser-Busch.  I  have  recommended  them  to  a  number  of  others, 
too. 

I  told  you  about  the  Consolidated  Laundry.  Business  Furniture,  I 
have  recommended  them  to  Anheuser-Busch.  They  deal  in  office  furni- 
ture and  the  like. 

And  that's  about  all  that  I  see. 

Senator  Tobey.  Now,  sir,  about  these  companies  that  you  do  public 
relations  for,  and  stimulate  their  business,  how  do  you  effect  your 
charges,  on  what  kind  of  a  scale  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  is  based  upon  what  they  paid  to  a  salesman. 

Senator  Tobey.  In  these  cases  here,  how  much  did  you  say  you  made  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  didn't  say  that^ — the  Interstate  Corrugated  Con- 
tainer Co.,  I  recommended  to  Anheuser-Busch. 

Senator  Tobey.  In  these  cases  here,  what  is  your  income  annually, 
approximately,  for  the  public  relations  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  public  relations  and  labor  relations  ? 

§enator  Tobey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  it  is  nominal  as  compared.  But  my  in- 
come  

Senator  Tobey.  What  proportion  of  your  income  comes  from  this? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Proportion  of  the  income? 

Senator  Tobey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  My  income,  my  total  income,  is  about  $70,000, 
gross. 

Senator  Tobey.  Your  total  income  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  proportion  is  public  relations  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  would  say  about  30. 

Senator  Tobey.  Approximately  half  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  Actual  public  relations,  not  more  than  12 
or  15.  I  have  only  started  on  that,  you  understand,  with  Anheuser- 
Busch.  And  these  people,  it  takes  some  time  for  contracts — con- 
tracts may  be  in  existence. 
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Senator  Tobey.  Do  they  come  to  you  and  ask  you  out  to  do  this 
for  them  'I 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  do  they  know  you  are  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  am  located  on  one  of  the  main  streets  in 
Newark,  and  I  am  pretty  well  known  in  Newark. 

Senator  Tobey.  Your  job  as  commissioner  of  the  city  is  not  a 
full-time  job? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  much  of  your  time  does  it  take  you  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  operate  it  by  remote  control.  I  receive  the 
file. 

I  answer  correspondence  faster,  Senator,  than  if  I  am  down  in 
the  city  hall,  because  in  city  hall  I  always  get  these  fellows  that 
come  in,  political  hangers-on,  and  the  like,  wliereas,  when  I  am  in 
the  private  office,  I  have  a  file  come  down  every  day,  and  I  answ^er 
my  correspondence  very  much  faster  than  I  was  able  to  do  it  the 
other  way.  And  all  in  not  only  unproductive  labor,  but  useless 
labor. 

Senator  Tobey.  Then  in  addition  to  your  salary 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  When  I  say  that  $70,000,  I  am  including  my 
salary  as  commissioner. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  $8,500. 

Senator  Tobey.  So  your  salary  as  commissioner  and  your  public 
relations,  do  those  constitute  your  income  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  my  law  office. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  do  a  law  practice  also  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  mostly  labor  law  ? 

Mr.  EiJLENSTEiN.  No.  I  don't  take  care  of  it.  I  don't  have  the  time 
to  devote  there.  It  is  Judge  Cooper  that  does,  I  would  say  most  of 
the  income  probably  is  labor  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  you  have  said  that  you  get  $8,500  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  get  about  $20,000  from  public-relations  work. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  $30,000. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  get  $40,000  from  the  law  practices;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  think  your  addition  is  quite  correct — yes. 

You  see,  I  have  another  source.  I  represent  the  Furniture  Dealers, 
and  I  give  them  my  personal  advice.  I  have  the  account  in  my  per- 
sonal account. 

I  also  represent  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  who  engaged  me 
about  2  months  ago,  2  months  or  10  weeks  ago,  on  a  retainer  basis  to 
take  care  of  the  labor  relations  over  the  country.  And  the  contract 
is  made  with  me  personally,  and  not  with  the  corporation.  So  that's 
my  personal  account. 

Those  two  accounts  are  in  my  personal  account.  The  Furniture 
Dealers,  because  I  have  committed  m3^self  to  take  care  of  that  per- 
sonally. 

85277— 51— pt.  18 — —17 
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Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  you  receive  from  them  a  year? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Who? 

Mr.  MosER.  Furniture  Dealers? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  $10,000. 

Mr.  Moser.  $200  a  week? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  how  much  do  you  receive 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  As  a  retainer  fee  from  the  Prudential,  $10,000, 

as  a  retainer  fee  only.  . 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see.     And  you  get  additional  compensation  from  the 

Prudential? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.     Whatever  time  I  put  m. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  represent  them  as 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Labor  relations.     They  are  located,  you  probably 
know,  in  half  a  dozen  places  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  mean,  their  employees  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  they  have  labor  problems? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Sure. 

Senator  Tobey.  If  they  don't  have  them,  they  make  them. 

Mr.   Ellenstein.  They  have  all  these  agents,  insurance  agents. 

They  are  organized.  ,-,,.,.        i  u     + 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  more  about 
the  Anheuser-Busch  plants.  -,  -,     i     p  .i  ^u  j^ 

I  understand  that  you  were  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  tor 
that  plant  coming  here ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir.  .  ,i    ^ , 

Mr    Moser.  Would  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  ot  that^ 
Mr  Ellenstein.  Sure.     The  Anheuser-Busch  Co.  had  contemplated 
moving;  to  Newark  some  time  ago,  and  they  purchased  this  50  acres 
on  the  highway.     And  they  spent  $800,000  reconditioning  the  acreage, 
because  it  was  raw  meadowland.  v      .c 

Then  the  war  came  on  in  '41  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
commodities,  and  everything.  They  had  filed  their  plans  with  the  city. 
And  I  was  out  of  office  during  that  period,  between  41  and  45. 

Now  in  '45  I  was  reelected.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  port 
authority  was  negotiating  for  a  lease  with  the  city  of  Newark.  They 
took  over  3,000  acres,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city.  Ihe 
understanding  was  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  contem- 
plated plans  of  Anheuser-Busch.  But  the  lease— and  that  there  would 
be  a  covenant  in  the  lease  that  would  commit  the  port  authority  not 
to  interfere  in  any— directed  at  the  property  of  Anheuser-Busch,  be- 
cause it  required  a  stack  of  125  feet  in  height. 

Well  the  lease  was  executed,  and  it  contained  no  such  covenant. 
Anheuser-Busch,  unbeknowing  to  me  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
after  the  '45  election,  had  gone  to  the  port  authority,  and  they  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction.     They  tried  to  see  Mayor  Murphy,  who  was 
then  the  mayor,  between  '45  and  '49,  and  were  unable  to  see  him. 

So  they  became  entirely  disgusted  and  started  to  negotiate  with 
Trommers,  in  Brooklyn,  and  they  have  a  branch  m  Orange,  N  J. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  that  if  I  got  into  it,  that  I  could  possib  y  and  probably 
brin<r  Anheuser-Busch  to  Newark.     And,  of  course,  I  had,  during  the 

to 
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period  that  I  was  mayor,  I  was  trying  to  get  industry  in  here.     I  was 
successful  even  during  the  depression,  to  a  degree. 

So  I  communicated  with  Whiting  Immels,  who  was  the  attorney  for 
Anheuser-Busch,  and  had  an  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  met  him  there 
and  asked  him  if  he  w^ouldn't  arrange  an  appointment  with  me  to  meet 
the  directors  of  Anheuser-Busch.     And  I  told  him  the  story. 

He  said,  "It  would  do  you  no  good.  They  are  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  Newark,"  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

So  I  said,  "All  I  am  asking  for  is  an  appointment." 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  suggesting  that  you  come  in  as  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  I  was  doing  this  on  behalf  of  the  city,  not  as 
counsel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Even  though  you  were  not  an  official  of  the  city  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  I  was.    It  was  after  1945. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  thought  you  said  this  started  when  you  were  not  irL 
the  city  ? 

_  Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  period  that  it  started  in,  I  was  not  in  the 
city.  When  the  war  broke  out  and  Anheuser-Busch  had  bought  their 
60-acre  plot. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  it  was  after  you  were  reelected 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  1945,  I  was  not  the  mayor,  but  I  was  in  public 
works. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  it  was  then  that  you  were  approached  by  the  lawyer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  An  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I  didn't 
say  a  lawyer.  He  approached  me,  and  then  he  told  me  who  I  could 
communicate  with  in  Philadelphia ;  and  I  did. 

I  communicated  with  a  lawyer  for  the  Anheuser-Busch  people,  and 
he  finally  arranged  it  after  a  little  urging,  he  arranged  for  me  to  meet 
the  board  of  directors  of  Anheuser-Busch.  And  I  came  back  there  two 
or  three  times,  as  I  recall  it. 

And  finally  they  said,  "Well,  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  city.  Our 
experience  has  been  very  bad,  and  they  don't  apparently  want  us ;  no- 
body wants  us." 

And  I  assured  them  we  do  want  them,  and  so  forth.  And  they  gave 
me  60  days  in  which  to  get  a  covenant  in  the  lease,  re-form  the  lease, 
or  amend  it,  so  that  they  would  have  the  assurance  that  after  their 
plant  is  constructed,  that  the  port  authority  would  not  condemn  it. 

Because  "We  don't  want  to  go  in  there  and  go  all  through  this  again. 
We  have  spent  $45  million  or  $50  million  on  this  plant." 

I  told  them  if  they  gave  me  60  days,  and  hold  oif  with  any  nego- 
tiations, they  were  either  going  to  buy  a  plant  in  the  East,  or  construct 
one. 

They  gave  me  the  60  days.  And  then  I  saw  the  two  of  the  people  on 
the  port  authority  who  were  residents  of  the  city  of  Newark,  and  got 
no  satisfaction  from  them. 

And  I  finally  turned  to  the  Governor,  who  said  that  I  was  perfectly 
right,  and  he  made  no — you  may  know  the  Governor  has  veto  power 
over  the  port  authority;  somebody  has  power  over  them.  And  we 
were  able  to  work  it  out,  and  a  covenant  was  put  in  the  lease,  and  that 
satisfied  them. 

In  the  interim,  while  I  was  doing  that,  or  about  that  time,  I  called 
these  labor  leaders,  and  before  the  city  commission,  a  representative 
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read  the  statement  that  they  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  jurisdic- 
tional controversy,  nor  no  stoppage  of  work  while  the  building — while 
their  building  is  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Mr.  jVIosek.  This  is  a  labor  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir.  They  made  the  statement  that  they 
agreed  to  do  that.    And  I  sent  that  to  Mr. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  the  building  trades  unions  did  this? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  with  whom 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  At  my  instigation.  I  told  them  that  that  would 
be  an  added  incentive  to  locate  Anheuser-Busch. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Holzlohner  was  the  one  who  negotiated  with  you 
on  this? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  A  group  of  them.  Holzlohner,  however,  didn't 
make  the  statement  before  the  commission. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Quillan,  Joe  Quillan.  He 
is  a  brewery  workers^  delegate. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  it  was  understood 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  In  Newark. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  it  was  understood  with  the  unions,  and  they  stated 
to  you,  as  an  inducement  to  Anheuser-Busch  to  come  here,  that  they 
would  not  have  any  strike ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Not  to  me.  They  stated  to  the  entire  commission, 
as  a  matter  of  record  in  the  commission.  And  I  sent  a  certified  copy 
of  that  to  Colonel  Busch. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Anheuser-Busch  has  had  no  strikes,  have  they,  in 
connection  with  that  plant? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  long  have  they  been  here? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  Senator,  they  have  completed  the  brewery, 
and  they  have  completed  the  bottle  plant,  and  all  they  have  now  to 
complete  is  the  office  building  and  the  garage.  And  the  first  unit. 
Then  they  are  going  on  to  other  units. 

They  have  been  in  operation,  in  construction  they  are  ahead  of 
schedule.  They  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  for  double  time.  But  the 
plant  manager,  Henry  McCluney,  told  me  that  they  are  not  sorry  at 
all  that  they  have  spent  the  mone3^  Because  they  have  gotten  the  re- 
sults that  they  required  and  wanted. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  was  that  one  of  the  conditions  that  An- 
heuser-Busch imposed  upon  coming  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  they  would  have  assurance  of  no  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  They  were  sort  of  uncertain  about  locating  in 
Newark ;  they  didn't  know  if  it  was  going  to  work  out. 

I  went  further.  I  liad  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  commission, 
which  they  didn't  request,  where  the  city  was  committed  not  to  permit 
any  runways  on  the  airport  that  would  interfere  with  their  construc- 
tion. 

I  think  they  had  a  vested  interest,  anyway,  wdien  the  city  approved 
of  their  plans.  The  city.  Senator,  approved  of  their  plans  before 
the  port  authority  got  the  lease  executed.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
they  had  a  vested  interest. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Ellenstein 
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Mr.  ELiiENSTinN.  But  they  didn't  want  to  go  into  litigation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  Colonel  Busch, 
or  anybody  else,  in  connection  with  that  company,  that  they  would 
give  special  preference  to  anybody  you  recommended  for  construction 
work,  or  anything  else  in  your  public-relations  work  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir.  I  had  this  satisfactory  understanding: 
That  wherever  possible,  they  would  engage,  in  order  to  keep — I  was 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  the  city. 

I  know  that  the  first  public-housing  project  that  we  constructed,  we 
had  a  jurisdictional  scrap.  The  veterans'  hospital  was  held  up,  the 
veterans'  hospital  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Newark,  in  East  Orange, 
was  held  up  in  the  last  year  for  about  5  or  6  months,  and  that  fre- 
quently occurs. 

The  second  public-housing  project  that  was  erected,  there  was  a 
jurisdictional  scrap  in  there,  and  I  called  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
international,  of  both  the  ironworkers  and  the  carpenters,  and  sat  all 
night  with  them  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  and  finally  adjusted  it. 

I  told  them  to  get  only  those  union  people,  get  local  people  first,  and 
get  those  people  who  know  the  line  of  demarcation,  so  that  they  don't 
go  beyond  it. 

As  a  striking  example  of  it,  from  the  meager  knowledge  that  I  have, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  just  what  they  do,  if  you  have  the 
moving  of  a  machine,  for  example,  machinery  or  equipment  into  a 
plant,  the  ironworker  takes  if  off  the  carrier,  whether  by  freight  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  or  off  the  truck.    And  he  moves  it  to  a  conveyor. 

There,  on  the  conveyor,  the  millwright  builds  the  conveyor.  He  is 
a  branch  of  the  carpenters  uniion.    And  he  sets  it  down  in  position. 

After  he  sets  it  down  in  position,  the  machinist  sets  it  down  and 
assembles  the  machine. 

So  you  have  three,  which  leaves  plenty  of  latitude  for  a  jurisdic- 
tional argument  and  fight.  And  that  is  what  I  was  telling  them  about, 
they  should  do  that.  And  they  said  to  make  recommendations,  and 
I  did.  I  made  recommendations  to  them  where  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  have  any  jurisdictional  scraps,  or  any  labor  disturbances. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Anheuser-Busch  has  had  a  very  large  number  of 
contractors  suppl3'ing  equipment  and  material  and  so  forth,  haven't 
they  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  include,  I  suppose,  lumber  and  brick  and 
cement  and  all  kinds  of  things  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  represented  any  of  those  suppliers? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Did  I  represent  any  of  those  suppliers  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  represent  any  of  those  sup- 
pliers, that  I  originally  presented  them.    I  presented  Lieb  Bros. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  represent  Lieb  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  didn't  represent;  I  presented  them.  I  didn't 
represent  Lieb  Bros.  They  asked  me.  I  was  doing  things  as  a 
friendly  manner. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  you  suggested  Lieb  Bros,  to  them,  but 
you  would  get  no  compensation  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No  compensation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  There  were  a  number  of  them  that  I  represented 
to  them.  These  people  that  I  represented— oh,  I  represented,  pre- 
sented, rather,  Harris  Steel.  They  didn't  get  it.  Bethlehem  Steel  got 
the  contract. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  a  number  of  others.  I  don't  recall  them  now, 
offhand.  But  I  did  present  not  represent.  I  gave  them  a  list  of  those 
people  that  would  be,  that  knew  the  jurisdictional  situation,  and 
always  told  Mr.  McCluney,  Mr.  Upshaw,  the  vice  president,  and 
Colonel  Busch,  whom  I  saw  only  on  rare  occasions,  I  always  told 
them  that  all  things  had  to  be  equal. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  mean,  all  things  had  to  be  equal  i 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  It  had  to  be  the  lowest  bidder  and  one  qualified 

to  do  the  work.  ^     ^        j-       .  ^ 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  income  have  you  had  so  tar  from  people 
that  you  recommended  to  Anheuser-Busch  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Very  little. 

Mr.  MosER.  Very  little  ?  . 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  had,  about  the  Midwest  Pipe,  is  about  the— it 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  remember— but  Midwest  is  the  bulk  of  it, 

anyway.  .       ■  o       -,     ^        .-,  i. 

These  other  people  will  come  into  being  if  and  when  they  can  get 
a  contract  that  Anheuser-Busch  will  give  them,  like  the  laundry  people, 
Consolidated  Laundry.  They  should  get  the  contract  for  uniforms 
and  towels,  and  laundry,  why,  it  would  be  a  substantial  amount,  sum  of 

money.  .  i  -i,    a 

The  same  way  with  the  window  cleaning  company,  and  the  floor, 
taking  care  of  the  floors,  if  they  have  that,  and  some  of  them  do  get 

that  service.  ^  .  , 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  get  about  $20,000  a  year  from  various  people 
that  buy  things  that  you  recommend,  I  mean,  that  is  the  other  way 

around.  ^       o,      i  •         ^^    ^  ^ 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  other  way  around.  So  things  that  i  recom- 
mend. Tir      TVT 

Yes,  they  are  very  happy  to  do  it.  I  can  say  that  to  you,  Mr.  Moser. 
In  not  a  single  instance  clo  I  solicit  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  feeling  that  there  is  an  impression 
that  if  anybody  wants  to  get  work  done  without  labor  trouble,  that  he 
should  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  that  said  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No.  What  I  do,  I  have  some  people  come  to  see 
me.  I  have  had  two  or  three  experiences  like  that,  where  a  man  would 
come  and  say,  "I  want  you  to  represent  me." 

I  have  had  an  experience  like  that,  where  a  man  doesn  t  want  to  be- 
come organized.  I  don't  represent  him.  I  don't  represent  anybody 
that  doesn't  want  to  be  organized. 

I  have  the  confidence  of  labor  generally.  I  may  not  have  the  con- 
fidence of  some  of  these  leaders.     But  of  labor  generally,  I  have  their 

confidence.  •  i,  on 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  after  being  in  office  for  15  years,  with  oO 

candidates  running  in  the  last  city  election,  and  I  received  68,000 

votes.      There  were  30  candidates  running,  I  personally  received 
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68,000  votes.  Which  meant  that  every  other  person  who  went  into  a 
booth,  voted  for  me. 

I  only  give  you  that — my  position  in  Newark  reads  like  an  open 
book.     And  frankly,  I  don't  know  why  I  was  subpenaed  to  come  here. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  presence  here  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping  us 
get  information;  that's  all. 

Mr.  Ellenstiein.  I  understand.  But  at  the  same  time  let  me  say 
this,  in  all  fairness — you  go  on  with  your  questioning. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  think  we  have  finished  with  our  questioning.  A 
lot  of  people  think  that  just  because  they  are  subpenaed  here,  we  are 
after  them ;  but  that  is  not  so.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  how  things 
were. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  My  position  in  Newark  reads  like  an  open  book. 
You  can't  live  in  the  city  of  Newark  the  length  of  time  that  I  have, 
practicing  dentistry,  practicing  law,  and  being  in  public  office,  and 
if  you  cut  corners,  you  can't  stay  in  public  office  that  length  of  time. 

Nor  can  you  get,  with  30  candidates  in  the  field,  all  29  running 
against  me — because  that  is  the  way  they  run,  individually — that  I 
■would  get  every  other  person  to  vote  for  me. 

I  think  that  in  general.    I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  just  trying  to  find  out  how  things  worked. 
You  are  one  of  the  people  that  has  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  committee 
has  performed  an  excellent  service,  an  excellent  public  service, 
generally. 

But  I  will  say  this  to  you :  The  trouble  is,  I  know  that  you  are 
getting  misinformation.  I  could  tell  that  from  the  questions  that 
that  man  asked  me.  He  said  that  in  one  of  the  plants  that  I  repre- 
sented, in  labor  relations,  that  I  brought  strikebreakers  in.  There 
isn't  anything  more  preposterous  than  that.  I  don't  take  any  man's 
case  if  he  is  trying  to  gouge  labor,  for  two  reasons : 

It  doesn't  meet  with  my  principles,  and,  secondly,  I  would  lose  face 
with  labor. 

When  I  talk  to  labor,  they  listen  to  what  I  say ;  they  have  confidence 
in  what  I  say.  And  it  would  be  very  foolish  on  my  part  to  destroy 
that  confidence,  or  destroy  the  reputation  that  I  believe  I  have  earned 
in  the  city  of  Newark, 

Now,  as  I  remember  it,  when  the  committee  was  functioning  before, 
when  a  public  official  was  called  in,  there  was  no  publicity. 

Wliy,  they  carried  my  name  in  headlines.  I  wasn't  concerned  about 
it.  It  was  distasteful ;  I  wasn't  concerned  about  it.  But  my  family 
was,  because  there  are  some  people  who  are  willing  to  be  suspicious. 
And  the  impression  of  those  people,  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  you 
know  that  you  don't  judge  anybody  until  you  listen  to  his  story.  But 
that  is  not  so  with  the  public. 

So  the  big  black  type  was:  "Ellenstein  to  appear  at  the  Senate 
crime  investigation." 

That  doesn't  do  any  individual  any  good.  And  it  could  have  be«n 
done— I  say  this,  Mr.  Moser:  You  are  receiving  misinformation. 
When  a  man  will  tell  me  that.  There  is  a  fellow  that  told  me  he 
appeared  before  the  Kefauver  Committee;  not  only  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  assure  you  that  is  information  that  we  never  received, 
what  you  are  talking  about. 
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Mr.  Ellenstein.  This  man,  he  didn't  pick  it  out  of  the  thin  air. 
He  wouldn't  tell  me  who  told  him.  When  I  got  in,  the  plant  was 
closed  and  the  people  were  demolishing  the  plant  with  the  intention 
of  moving  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  something  we  don't  know. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Here  is  another  instance:  A  man  only  told  me, 
a  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  don't  know  that  he  had 
appeared  before  the  Kefanver  connnittee.  Everybody  was  called  in 
to  ask  whether  I  know  somebody.  You  would  think  I  was  some 
notorious  character. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  can't  help  that,  you  know.  Every  time  we  subpena 
somebody,  it  gets  into  the  headlines. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  But  you  can  help  it  by  not  publicizing  the 
fact.     This  man  that  I  know 

Mr.  MosER.  What  fact? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  When  you  have  an  executive  session.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  an  executive  session  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  an  executive  session.  We  also  found  it  impossible  to  conceal 
the  names  of  the  people  that  we  have  subpenaed.  The  press  found 
it  out.  They  usually  find  it  out  from  the  people  that  have  been  sub- 
penaed. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  The  very  first  time  I  was  served,  I  offered  to  give 
you  the  information  within  2  hours,  immediately.  And  I  offered 
that,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Mulrain  when  the  subpena  was  brought.  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Farrell  a  week  ago.  I  offered  to  give  him  my  personal  in- 
come tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     But  you  understand 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  my  law  firm  income  tax.  I  had  that  all  pre- 
pared for  you.  ' 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  our  procedure  to  get  this 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  And  try  to  cooperate  with  this  committee  in  every 
possible  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  nobody  is  saying  that  you  are  not.  Our 
procedure  is  to  take  testimony,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  We 
can't  do  anything  else  than  that. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  understand  that.  But  it  would  have  avoided 
very  distasteful  things,  and  if  it  would  have  kept  it  in  executive  ses- 
sion, too,  about  my  appearance  here.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
jjublic  hearing — you  might  just  as  well  have  had  a  public  hearing 
instead  of  an  executive  session. 

After  all,  a  man  is  prominent  in  the  city.  Senator,  you  know,  you 
come  from  a  State  that  is  just  sparsely  settled,  why,  they  feature  the 
things — newspapers  like  to  condemn,  they  don't  like  to  condone. 
They  like  to  condemn,  not  commend. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ellenstein,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this  committee  that 
the  newspapers  think  it  is  news  that  you  are  going  to  appear  before 
us.    How  can  we  control  that?    They  think  it  is  news. 
.    Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  control  it,  but  it  does 
a  grave  injustice  to  anyone. 

I  wasn't  concerned,  as  I  told  you,  because  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal.   But  certainly  my  family  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 
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Senator  Tobey.  Just  a  moment.  Wliat  I  say  is  without  any  per- 
sonal feeling.  I  never  met  you  before,  and  I  think  kindly  of  you. 
But  I  am  just  asking  now  on  the  principal  of  what  we  call  ethics,  or 
what  you  want  to  call  it. 

Your  official  title  in  the  city  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Director  of  Revenue  and  Finance. 

Senator  Tobey.  And  for  that  they  pay  you  $8,500  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tobey.  In  addition  to  that,  you,  I  understand,  are  a  labor- 
relations  man  and  a  public-relations  man,  and  a  lawyer  practicing 
law ;  and  what  other  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  That's  all.    That  is  quite  enough. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  it  seems  to  me  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  city's  charter,  if  I  make  a  charter,  I  would  compel 
any  man  that  held  a  job  to  be  solely  that,  and  an  all-time  job. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  wouldn't  be  a  commissioner.  Senator. 
;  Senator  Tobey.  They  would  get  plenty  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  They  may. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  can  see,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  overlapping  of 
interest  in  these  things,  and  in  a  hypothetical  case,  now,  the  collusion 
between  income  equations  and  increments  on  these  different  lines  of 
endeavor,  plus  serving  a  city,  and  its  very  important  basic  and  finan- 
cial policies,  I  think  presents  problems  and  presents  temptations  and 
presents  influences  that  aren't  primarily  for  the  good  of  the  city,  which 
the  man  is  primarily  serving. 

So  if  I  were  making  a  city  charter  for  my  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
I  would  compel  it  to  be  an  all-time  job. 

I  think  it  is  a  poor  plan  where  a  man  can  have  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  that  you  have. 

I  congratulate  you.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  city,  I  think  it  is  a  poor  plan. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Senator,  I  have  been  working  since  I  was  13  years 
of  age. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  have  been  working  since  I  was  15. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  But  I  have  been  working,  and  at  13  I  was  working 
in  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson.    And  we  all  live  by  our  reputation. 

Senator  Tobey.  Some  of  us  live  by  our  wits. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  don't  live  by  my  wits ;  I  live  by  what  I  do.  And 
that  is  the  only  way  that  I  have  been  able  to  be  successful.  And  it  is 
the  principal 

Senator  Tobey.  I  am  not  criticizing  you  at  all.  I  am  just  saying 
you  are  drawing  a  picture  of  a  very  far-flung  empire  of  Mr.  Ellenstein. 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  I  have  so  many  obligations  in  every  way,  and  every 
one  in  the  city  will  tell  you  that  in  charity  I  give  more  than  I  can 
afford  to  give. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  take  that  off  your  income  tax,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  Yes.  But  still,  not  everybody  gives  more  than 
they  can  afford.  And  I  have  gone  over  the  15  percent  out  of  my 
personal. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  don't  regret  that  any  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  I  don't.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again, 
I  would  have  the  very  same  thing.  Senator,  just  as  you  would  too. 

Senator  Tobey.  Did  Anheuser-Busch  pay  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Ellenstein.  No,  sir,  not  a  cent. 
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Senator  Tobey.  Have  you  any  expectation  of  favors  yet  to  come? 

Mr.  Ellenstein,  I  have  never  approached  them  or  given  the  slight- 
est intimation. 

I  don't  want  anybody,  unless  they  come  to  me  of  their  own  volition. 
I  am  that  independent.  And  I  can  afford  to  be  independent,  because 
I  turn  down  people  that  do  come  to  me.  If  anybody  comes  to  me,  as 
I  have  had  experiences,  they  want  to  gouge  labor  and  not  pay  what 
their  competitor  is  in  the  industry,  I  don't  take  this  man,  because  I 
won't  lend  myself  to  have  anyone  get  me  to  gouge  labor. 

Mr.  MosER.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  STACKER,  SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  SAMUEL  I.  KESSLER,  ATTORNEY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Senator  Tobet.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  this  your  counsel? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  identified  himself? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Samuel  I.  Kessler,  9  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  given  your  name  and  address  to  the  steno- 
grapher ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  given  your  residence  address? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  given  the  name  of  Joseph  Stacher? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  nicknames  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr,  Moser.  Or  aliases? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  what  they  are? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Doc  Harris.    Doc  Rosen. 

Mr.  MosER.  Doc  Stacher? 

Mr,  Stacker.  Doc  Stacher. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Joey? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Joey? 

Mr,  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Joseph  is  my  right  name.    But  they  call  me  Joey. 

Mr,  Moser.  They  do  call  you  Joey  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  My  name.    My  family, 

Mr.  MosER.  Baldy? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Anvbody  call  you  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  a  business  address  besides  the  home  address 
you  have  just  given  us? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  123  Runyon  Street. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Ed  Flynn? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Ed  Flynn  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Who  is  he? 

Senator  Tobey.  He  lives  in  the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  name  doesn't  register.  ,.,.,,  .  .r,^ 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  Ed  Flynn,  the  political  boss  of  the 

the  Bronx  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  never  met  him  ? 
Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  have  never  seen  him? 
Mr.  Stacker.  Maybe.    I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.    I  might  have  seen  him  m  a  restaurant  sometime. 
He  is  a  tall,  gray-haired,  or  something. 
■  Mr.  Moser.  It  sounds  familiar. 
Senator  Tobey.  That  isn't  very  definite. 
Mr.  Stacker.  Sir? 

Mr.  Kessler.  He  said  it  wasn't  definite.  ,       t_.         t 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  introduced  to  him.    1  never 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  might  have  seen  him  in  a  restaurant.    Do 
you  know  what  restaurant  that  might  be  ? 
Mr.  Stacker.  I  really  couldn't  tell  you. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  wouldn't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  ,   -o  _^  \<) 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  at  Toots  Shor  s  Kestaurant « 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  ^,      ,    -r.    .  .0 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  even  been  to  Toots  Shor's  Restaurant  < 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  many  a  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  Toots  Shor  a  good  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Sure. 

Mr.  Moser.  Quite  well  ?  „  -,  ^  .  i.      r, 

Mr.  Stacker.  Not  too  well.  I  know  him  from  down  at  the  shore. 
He  had  a  home  down  there,  and  so  did  I. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  shore? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Asbury — Deal,  N.  J. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  roughlv-    Is  it  2  years  or  20  years  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  would  say  10,  12,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  go  to  Toots  Shor's  Eestaurant  to  see  him  occa- 
sionally? ,,1  •      o 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  haven't  been  there  m  3  years.     Maybe  once  m  6 

years. 
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Mr.  MosER,  Before  that,  did  you  go  to  his  restaurant  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  went  there — to  see  who,  Toots  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  just  went  to  use  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Just  to  eat  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  talk  with  him  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

Mr.  Stacker.  "Hello,"  "How  are  you."  Joke  around  with  him. 
Call  him  a  few  names.  He  would  call  me  a  couple  of  names.  Bald- 
headed  so  and  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  talked  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  talked  about  anything  except  insignificant 
things  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  just  returned  from  Reno? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.     Just  returned  from  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Moser.  Las  Vegas? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  were  you  doing  in  Las  Vegas  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Business. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  am  sorry,  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that 
it  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  JNIosER.  End  of  quote. 

Mr.  Stacker.  End  of  quote. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
business  that  you  were  doing  in  Las  Vegas? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

INIr.  Moser.  On  the  ground  it  may  incriminate  you? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  To  Las  Vegas? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  I  went  to  Reno  last  June,  about  the  end  of 
June.     I  had  a  home  there. 

Mr.  Kessler.  Last  year,  1950  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  last  year  of  '50. 

Mr.  Moser.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.  With  my  wife  and  child.  And  I  left  Reno 
about  the  end  of  September  or  some  time  in  October.  And  I  went  to 
Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  October? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.  The  end  of  September,  or  some  early  part  of 
October. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  return? 

Mr.  Stacker.  To  Reno? 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  return  to  Reno? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  return  here  from  Las  Vegas? 
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Mr.  Stacker.  Well.  I  should  say  it  would  be  some  part  of  October, 
I  don't  know  the  dates. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  You  say  that  you  will  not  answer  the  question 
on  tlie  ground  that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  you. 

Mr.  Stacher.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  filed  3'our  1950  income-tax  return? 

Mr.  Stacher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  reported  all  income  that  you  are  required 
to  report  in  that  i-eturn  ? 

INIr.  Stacher.  I  hope  I  did.  But  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  gromid 
that  it  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  whether  you  have  reported  all 
your  income  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

I  have  just  been  examined  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Coyle,  from, 
the  Tax  Department. 

Senator  Tobey.  Federal  Tax  Department  ?     Federal  or  State  ? 

Mr.  Stacker,  federal. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  years  was  he  examining? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  was  examining  all  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  didn't  examine  the  1950  return,  did  he? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember.  But  he  told  me — ^lie  called  Reno, 
and  asked  for  me.  and  I  wasn't  there.     And  I  was  in  Las  Vegas. 

I  called  Reno  and  they  told  me  that  a  man  wanted  to  get  in  touch 
with  me  from  the  Tax  Department.  And  we  tried  to  get  him  on 
the  phone,  and  h^  went  fisliing. 

Wlien  we  got  him,  he  told  us  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Coyle 
wanted  to  see  me  in  New  York.  He  is  a  man  from  the  Tax  Depart- 
ment.    I  think  it  is  Criminal  Tax 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Fraud  division.  And  I  called  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Kess- 
ler,  and  asked  him  to  make  an  appointment  and  call  Mr.  Coyle,  and 
find  out  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Coyle  told  me  that — told  Mr.  Kessler,  rather,  that  he  would  like 
to  see  me  at  a  certain  date. 

I  left  my  business,  and  I  come  here  and  I  meet  Mr.  Coyle. 

Mr.  Coyle  told  me  that  he  was  here  for  the  Government's  benefit, 
not  for  mine,  in  a  third-party  investigation. 

He  then  examined  me  about  the  third-party  investigation,  but  he 
told  me  before  he  examined  me  that  I,  under  my  rights,  have  no — 
should  not  answer  questions  about  myself  or  my  business. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  questioning,  he  asked  me  what  I  did  with  my 
mone}'  in  my  business,  and  I  refused  to  answer  that  question. 

That  was  the  28th  of  last  month.  And  he  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  take  me  to  court  to  make  me  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Stacher? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  Senator,  I  am  in  the  jukebox  business.  In  the 
Runyon  Sales  Corp, 

Mr.  Moser.  Runyon  Sales  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  do  they  sell  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  Jukeboxes,  balls,  bowling  alleys,  all  the  things. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  that  business  is  carried  on  in  corporate  form,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stacher.  Sir? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  say,  it  is  carried  on  through  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Stacher.  We  are  three  partners. 

Mr.  Kessler.  Is  Runyon  Sales  a  corporation,  that  is  what  he  asked 

you? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  call  it  Runyon  Sales? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Runyon  Sales  Co.  ,    , 

Mr.  MosER.  Company.  But  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  incorpo- 
rated or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Off  the  record.    I  can  tell  you  if  you  want  to  know 

what  it  is. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  him. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Stacker.  There  are  three  partners. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  suppose  they  would  be  stockholders,  wouldn  t  they? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.    We  have  a  third  each. 

Mr.  Moser.  Advise  him. 

Mr.  Kessler.  If  you  don't  object,  I  will  advise  him. 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  is  a  corporation,  and  there  are  three  stockholders. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Kessler,  we  welcome  counsel  here,  and  we  welcome 
your  advising  him  anytime  that  you  feel  you  should,  as  long  as  you  let 
him  do  the  answering. 

Mr.  IvESSLER.  I  didn't  know  whether  you  wanted  me  to  talk  with 
him  while  you  were  questioning  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  reason  why  you  shouldn't  refresh  his  recollection, 
if  you  can. 

Will  you  tell  us  the  names  of  your  stockliolders  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Mr.  Abe  Green,  and  Barnett  Sugarman. 

Mr.  Moser.  Abe  Green  and  what  is  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Barnett  Sugarman. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  each  own  an  equal  share  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  I  was  president  up  until  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
when  I  have  been  away  so  much,  and  there  are  so  many  checks  to  be 
signed.  So  Mr.  Sugarman  became  president,  so  he  could  sign,  his 
wife,  so  he  could  sign  checks  while  I  was  away. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  about  his  wife  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  She  signs  the  checks. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  she  is  an  officer  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  She  is  an  officer,  yes'. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  are  you  all  directors,  all  three  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  that  corporation  carry  on  any  business  in  Reno? 

Mr.  Stacker.  In  Reno? 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Reno. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  it  sell  any  of  its  equipment  out  there? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  MosEK.  Where  does  it  sell  its  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Right  here. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Right  here  in  Newark? 

Mr.  Stacker.  In  Xewark,  New  York,  Connecticut.  It  is  an  agency. 
There  is  an  AMI  agency  that  we  have.  The  agency  consists  of  buying 
machines  from  the  factory,  and  then  selling  it  to  jobbers. 

Senator  Tobet.  How  are  these  machines  made,  slot  machines? 

Mr.  Staciier.  They  are  not  slot  machines. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  said  slot  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  They  are  music  boxes.  They  have  a  twist  on 
them.    I  guess  you  saw  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Now,  is  there  a  man  named  Irving  Zwillman  who 
has  the  interest  in  that  company  ?  T  -  ' 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  doesn't  have  any  interest  in  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mosi:r.  Direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  work  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  act  as  a  salesman  or  anything  else  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  that  company  do  any  business  outside  of  the  East, 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States? 

;  Mr.  Stacker.  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States?    Not  that  I  know 
of,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  sell  your  machines  around  here? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  doesn't  have  any  business  in  Las  Vegas  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  That's  something  else? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  too  far.    Las  Vegas,  for  a  slot  machine. 

Senator  Tobet.  You  make  juke  boxes ;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  AVe  don't  make  them. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  buy  them  and  have  them  shipped  somewhere  to 
jobbers  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  We  sell  them  here  to  jobbers,  and  we  operate 
about  600  of  them  ourselves. 

Senator  Tobey.  Where  you  drop  a  nickel  in  and  get  music? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  suggestion,  and  I  won't 
charge  you  for  it.  Have  another  place  where  you  can  put  in  a  nickel 
and  stop  the  damned  things  from  playing. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Then  we  would  be  out  of  business. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the  public,  as  a  whole, 
9  or  10,  would  want  it  stopped. 

Mr.  Stacker.  We  have  been  stopped  a  lot  by  television.  Senator, 
and  we  lost  most  of  our  business;  and  now  we  just  got  back  to  get  a 
little  of  our  business. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  have  been  in  restaurants,  and  you  can't  get  away 
from  it. 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  is  M'onderf  ul  music ;  you  will  admit  that. 

Senator  Tobey.  Jazz. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Stacher,  how  long  has  this  company  been  in  the 
juke-box  business  ? 
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Mr.  Stacher.  Ten  years,  twelve  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  in  any  business  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  have  been  in  it  7  years,  since  1943 — 8  years,  rather. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  it  carry  on  any  business  besides  juke  boxes  while 
you  were  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  never  had  any  slot  machines? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  it  ever  have  any  slot  machines  before  you  were 
in  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  were  you  brought  up  as  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  I  was  born  on  the  other  side,  and  I  come  to  this 
country  in  about  1912. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  other  side;  what  country  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Poland.     Called  Russia-Poland. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  came  here  in  1912? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  came  here  around  1911,  1912. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  live  here ;  in  Newark  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  lived  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  part  of  Newark? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Waverly  Avenue  in  Newark.  No.  96,  I  think.  I 
am  not  sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  admitted  to  citizenship? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  were  you  admitted? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  the  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know ;  '29,  maybe  '30.  I  got  the  citizenship, 
I  can  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  approximately? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Around  that  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  '29  and '30? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  were  young,  did  you  know  Abner  or  Irving 
Zwillman?  j.^ 

Mr.  Stacker.  Abner  Zwillman.     Irving  is  a  brother  of  his. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  did  you  know  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sure.     I  know  the  whole  family. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  are  boyhood  friends  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Brought  up  in  the  same  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  Which  is  "the''  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Abner. 

Senator  Tobey.  He  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  a  boyhood  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  yon  lived  near  each  other? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Around  the  corner. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yon  knew  each  other  all  yOur  life? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Played  ball  together.  Basketball ;  and  I  was  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yon  say  you  were  a  good  one  ? 

]Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  more  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well 

Mr.  Moser.  What  high  school  did  you  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  didn't  go  to  high  school. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  school  did  you  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Charlton  Street  School. 

Mr.  Kessler.  How  long  were  you  in  school? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Until  about  1910. 

Mr.  Kessler.  What  grade  did  3'ou  complete? 

Mr.  Stacker.    Fourth  or  fifth. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  and  Abner  Zwillman  grew  up,  did  you  go 
into  business  together? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Did  we  go  in  business  together  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  quite  a  well-known  bottlegger,  wasn't  he,  at  one 
time  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  well-known. 

Mr.  Kessler.  But  he  was  a  bootlegger. 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  was  a  bootlegger.    And  so  was  I. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  you  were  too  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  and  he  do  business  together  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it  may 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  a  long  time  back. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it  may 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  admit  that  you  were  a  bootlegger? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.  V-^ 

Mr.  Moser.  But  j^ou  don't  admit  whether  you  and  Zwillman  were 
bootleggers  together ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it  may 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  are  speaking  with  respect  to  danger  of  incrimination 
of  a  Federal  oflfense, 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir.    Of  an  income  tax.    Federal  offense. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  offense  refers  to  income  tax. 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  offense  presumably  carried  before  1933,  did 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Sir? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  offense  that  you  are  thinking  of  occurred  before 
1933. 

Mr.  Stacker.  You  mean,  the  bootlegging  business  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  all  I  asked  you  about. 
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Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  occurred  before  1933. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  are  afraid  that  you  will  be  prosecuted  for 
income  tax  for  income  received  before  1933  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Coyle  told  me  that 
I  should  not  answer  any  questions  about  myself  or  my  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Coyle  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Coyle  told  you  not  to  answer  any  questions  to  this 

committee  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  To  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  To  him,  about  any  business.  He  said  that  I  dont 
have  to  answer  any  questions  about  my  business,  or  money.  And  the 
last  question  that  he  asked  me,  "What  did  you  do  with  the  money  in 
this  business,"  and  I  refused  to  answer. 

And  he  told  me  that  he  will  take  me  to  court  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Kessler.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  minute,  please  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Kessler.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  put  a  statement  on  the 
record  which  would  perhaps  clarify  the  whole  situation. 

Senator  Tobet.  With  reference  to  what,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  In  connection  with  his  refusal  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions that  have  been  propounded,  and  that  probably  will  be  pro- 
pounded. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  we  look  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Kesler.  May  I  read  it  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  look  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  don't  object  to  your  looking  at  it,  but  I  would  like 
to  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  explain  what  he  meant  by  a  third-party  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Third-party  investi^iation  was  Mr.  Zwilhnan. 

Mr.  Moser.  Oh,  he  was  examining  you  with  respect  to  Mr.  Zwill- 
man's  activities? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir.    But  then  at  the  end 

Mr.  Kessler.  Just  hold  it  a  minute. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  speak  off  the  record  for  a  moment. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Moser.  Back  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Kessler  has  asked  to  read  a  statement  into  the  record,  which 
Senator  Tobey  is  willing  to  have  received,  at  least  on  my  assurance 
that  there  is  no  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  here. 

Mr.  Kessler.  And,  therefore,  I  will  eliminate  a  certain  statement 
in  connection  with  that  from  the  statement  I  propose  to  read. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  position  that  Mr.  Stacher  has  taken  in 
refusing  to  answer  questions  concerning  his  business  or  financial  af- 
fairs. I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  at  this  time  and  may  avoid  unnec- 
essary misunderstanding  later. 
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Mr.  Stacher,  as  the  committee  knows,  was  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business  during  prohibition.  Ever  since  that  time,  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  attacks  by  one  or  another  governmental  agency. 

Presently,  the  attack  against  him  seems  to  be  directed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  for  as  recently  as  Thursday,  June  28,  1951,  he  was 
examined  by  that  Department. 

Mr.  Stacher  appeared  voluntarily  for  examination  at  that  time  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  a  third  party  investigation  and  that  he 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  answer  any  question  concerning  his 
business  or  financial  affairs.  :!»;.) 

However,  in  the  course  of  that  examination,  he  was  asked  how  he  had 
disposed  of  a  particular  fund  of  money  which  they  knew  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  which  Mr.  Stacher  swore  was  his  own  money.  Mr. 
Staclier  refused  to  ansAver  this  question,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  not 
onh^  under  the  Constitution,  but  under  the  assumption  that  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  examining  agent  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
examination,  namely,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  answer  questions 
which  would  tend  to  incriminate  him,  was  a  correct  statement  of  law 
and  fact  upon  which  he  could  rely. 

My  client  refused  to  answer  a  particular  question  put  to  him  which 
involved  his  finances,  believing  he  was  not  required  to  do  so,  and  in 
spite  of  the  representations  made  by  the  Government  as  stated  above, 
he  was  threatened  with  a  court  proceeding  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Stacher  believes  that  his  name  appears 
on  the  much  publicized  tax-evaders'  list. 

The  treasury  Department  has  publicly  announced  that  the  people 
whose  names  appear  on  this  list  will  be  thoroughly  and  constantly 
investigated  and  prosecuted. 

Furthermore,  it  is  generally  known  that  representatives  of  the 
Penal  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  attend  the  hearings  of 
this  committee.  He  further  believes  that  information  is  exchanged 
between  this  committee  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

This,  of  course,  has  created  sufficient  fear  in  Mr.  Stacher's  mind 
to  cause  him  to  feel  that  anything  he  says  with  reference  to  his 
business  or  financial  affairs  or  such  other  activities  that  may  involve 
income  taxes  would  be  tantamount  to  giving  information  against 
himself. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  its  third  interim  report,  this  committee 
referred  to  Mr.  Stacher  as  one  of  a  group  of  hoodlums  who,  hav- 
ing earned  money  from  illegitimate  sources,  now  control  various  legiti- 
mate businesses,  such  as  juke  boxes.  The  report  of  this  committee 
also  labels  Mr.  Stacher  as  a  "well-known  eastern  gambler." 

It  is  understandable  that  Mr.  Stacher,  who  is  in  the  juke-box 
business,  believes  that  the  foregoing  statement  taken  from  the  report 
is  a  clear  indication  that  this  committee  not  only  suspects  him,  but 
has  prejudiced  him  and  is  unfriendly  toward  liim. 

From  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  asked  by  this  com- 
mittee of  other  witnesses  heretofore,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  infor- 
mation so  obtained  may  be  used  against  the  witness  giving  it.  Mr. 
Stacher  feels  that  may  happen  to  him  here  and,  therefore,  from  time 
to  time,  he  will  refuse  to  answer  questions  concerning  his  business 
and  financial  affairs  involving  income,  exercising  his  constitutional 
privilege. 
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There  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to  liow  far  a  witness 
can  go  in  giving  information  on  a  particular  subject  before  he  may 
assert  liis  right  to  refuse  to  answer  on  tlie  grounds  of  self-incrimina- 
tion. This  is  so,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  opinion  rendered 
in  the  case  of  Rogers  v.  United  States. 

My  client  knows  that  this  committee,  in  view  of  the  above  decision, 
said,  in  effect,  to  a  witness,  that  you  have  gone  too  far  to  stop  now. 
So  you  see,  Mr.  Stacher  is  in  a  continual  dilemma  as  to  where  to  stop. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  he  must  take  the  position 
that  he  cannot  discuss  or  even  answer  any  preliminary  questions  per- 
taining to  his  business  or  financial  affairs  which  might  involve  him 
in  an  income  tax  problem  or  possible  self-incrimination  concerning 
any  other  Federal  violation. 

Regardless  of  this,  I  have  counseled  Mr.  Stacher,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
he  will  follow  my  advice,  that  he  should  answer  all  questions  which 
are  proper,  which  do  not  involve  his  constitutional  rights,  nor  im- 
pinge upon  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  engaged  in  the  bootlegging  business  at  the 
time  you  w^ere  admitted  to  citizenship,  I  assume;  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Stacher.  I  don't  remember.     I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.     I  haven't  got  the  papers  with  me. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  know  when  you  got  your  papers,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  the  year.  Senator.  I  got  tliem  home 
some  place.     I  know  I  have  got  it.     It  is  in  my  books  at  home. 

Mr.  Moser.  During  that  period  prior  to  repeal,  were  you  connected 
with  the  Reinfeld  Syndicate? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Reinfeld  Syndicate? 
,     Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  grounds  it 
may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Kessler.  Prior  to  the  repeal.     That  means  prior  to  1933. 

Mr.  MosER.  Prior  to  the  repeal  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Kessler.  What  do  you  call  the  Reinfeld  Syndicate? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  suppose  that  is  a  nickname  for  the  syndicate. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  may  incriminate  me. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  might  say  to  you,  sir,  that  all  these  questions  that 
you  refuse  to  answer  let  it  be  understood  that  you  do  understand  that 
the  acting  chairman  orders  you  to  answer  these  questions,  and  if  you 
refuse,  you  do  it  in  the  light  of  tlie  fact  that  you  are  countervening 
the  order  of  the  chairman ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kessler.  May  we  make  a  statement.  Senator,  so  that  it  will 
save  time  and  part  of  the  record,  that  when  he  refuses  to  answer, 
it  is  based  upon  his  constitutional  rights  on  the  ground  that  it  will  in- 
criminate him,  so  we  don't  have  to  repeat  the  words  every  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  clear  tliat  he  is  refusing 
to  answer  on  the  ground  of  income-tax  incrimination. 

Mr.  Kessler.  No;  not  entirely.  If  you  notice  in  my  statement, 
there  are  other  things. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  under  the  prohibition 
law  ? 
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Mr.  Kessler.  I  can't  go  into  that  in  detail  because  I  don't  know 
enouoli  about  liis  business  in  that  connection.  But  I  know  that  there 
are  other  crimes  of  Federal  nature  that  he  may  be  accused  of. 

Mr.  MosEK.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Reinfeld? 

Mr,  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  ?  Is  he  here  now  ?  Is  he  in  Newark 
now  'i 

Mr.  STACfiE:R.  No.     He  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  You  mean  Joseph  Reinfeld,  Sam  Reinfeld?  There 
are  six  or  seven  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Joseph  Reinfeld. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Joseph ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  business  dealings  with  him  now '? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.  I  had  a  stock  interest  in  that  company  called 
the  Brown  Vintner  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  a  stock  interest  in  that'? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  acquire  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  it  is  1983,  or  the  beginning  of  1934. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  company  organized  right  after  repeal? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  were  the  other  people  who  organized  it,  besides 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  there  was  Mr.  Reinfeld. 

Mr.  MosER.  Joseph  Reinfeld. 

Mr.  Stacker.  And  some  of  the  people  with  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  I  know  one  or  two,  at  the  start.     Lou  Holtz. 

Mr.  Moser.  Lou  Holtz. 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  his  family.     Joseph  Reinfeld's  family. 

Mr.  Moser.  Joseph  Reinfeld's  family.  But  you  don't  remember  all 
their  names,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Give  us  several  of  them.     Was  Rutkin  in  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Jimmy  Rutkin. 

Mr.  Moser.  James  Rutkin  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  James. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Abner  Zwillman ;  was  he  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  one  of  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  company  has  been  sold,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  assets  of  the  company  were  sold  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Stacker.  To  Seagram's. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  that  occur  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  19 

Mr.  Kessler.  May  we  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  he 
answers  that  they  were  all  stockholders,  I  think  the  record,  you  prob- 
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ably  have  a  pretty  complete  record  on  that,  that  they  were  not  stockr 
holders  in  their  own  names,  but  were  stockholders  by  right  of  owner- 
ship, although  the  stock  was  not  in  their  names. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  appreciate  your  bringing  that  out,  Mr.  Kessler.  Let's 
have  the  facts  on  that. 

You  said  that  Joseph  Eeinfeld  and  members  of  his  family,  and 
Eutkin  and  Zwillman  and  you  and  others. 

Mr.  Stacher.  I  guess  there  were  some  others. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  the  organizers  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  We  were  not  the  organizers.  Mr.  Reinfeld  was 
the  organizer. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  the  organizer.  And  he  persuaded  you  to  put 
in  some  money ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  went  to  Europe,  and  he  got  the  agencies. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  And  then  he  persuaded  you  people  to  put  in  some 
money  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  owned  stock,  but  not  in  your  own  names  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  what  names  you  owned  it  in? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  didn't  own  it;  Mr.  Reinfeld  did  all  that. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  don't  know  the  names? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosEK.  You  gave  the  money  to  Reinfeld.  and  he  gave  you  a 
share  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Stacker,  He  gave  us  stock. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  gave  you  stock,  but  the  stock  was  issued  in  other 

people's  names. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.    He  held  the  stock  for  us  in  trust. 

Senator  Tobey.  Did  you  ever  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  held  it  in  trust? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  That  is  where  the  trust  comes  in. 

Mr.  Stracpier.  We  trusted  him.    And  we  still  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  Mr.  Rutkin  still  trust  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  stock  did  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  money  you  put  in? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.'MosER.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  the  question  before  Mr.  Coyle  at  this  present 
time,  just  about  what  you  are  asking  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  money  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.  And  what  I  did  with  my  money.  And  he  told 
me  that  I  didn't  have  to  answer  it.  Then  he  asked  me  the  question, 
and  to  take  me  to  court. 

Mr.  Moser.  Don't  let  us  worry  about  what  Mr.  Coyle  is  doing. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  am  worried  about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  don't  care  what  Coyle  said  to  you.  We  are  concerned 
with  getting  information  for  our  'purposes,  and  not  for  Coyle's. 

But  there  is  a  suit  pending  with  respect  to  this,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Stacker.  A  suit  pending? 
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Mr.  MosER.  Between  Reinfeld  and  Riitkin? 

Mr.  Staciier.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  but  there  is  such  a  suit 
pending '? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  have  already  told  us  that  you  had  an  interest. 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  not  the  same  suit.  That  is  not  the  same  com- 
pany. That  is  a  distillery  in  Canada,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me.    I  am  not  in  the  suit. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that  distillery? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.    That  is  between  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  Brow^n  Vintners 
you  own  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.     I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  what  percentage  Mr.  Joseph  Rein- 
feld owns  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  Rutkin  owns? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Weren't  you  told  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Stacker.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Rutkin — how  much  he  owned  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    Mr.  Rutkin  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Reinfeld. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  don't  know  what  percentage  anybody  held? 

Mr,  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  you  held  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  won't  even  tell  me  whether  you  know  whether  you 
knew  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Tobey.  The  thought  comes  to  me,  Mr.  Counsel,  and  Mr. 
Stacher,  and  Mr.  Kessler — and  it  may  seem  elementary — but  here  is 
a  man  that  has  been  prosperous,  evidently,  and  has  made  some  money, 
and  so  forth;  and  like  the  rest  of  us  has  filed  an  income-tax  return, 
and  did  what  was  demanded  of  him;  and  apparently  they  are  sus- 
picious of  him,  because  apparently  they  come  into  conference. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is,  sooner  or  later  the  Government  is  going  to 
find  out  all  these  things.  He  only  has  one  story  to  tell,  and  that  is 
the  truth. 

If  he  puts  his  cards  on  the  table,  nobody  is  going  to  hurt  him.  It  is 
a  pretty  good  world.  This  ducking  and  draking  all  the  time,  and 
ducking  from  the  Government,  and  Senate  committees,  how  is  his 
peace  of  mind  going  to  be  ? 

If  he  would  come  through  clean  and  put  his  cards  on  the  table,  he 
would  live  a  good  life. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  philosophy? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Senator,  every  bit  of  information  concerning  the 
Brown  Vintners  has  been  fully  exploited  by  the  Government.  I  am 
sure  this  committee  knows  everything  about  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  court 
record. 

Senator  Tobey.  Of  course,  they  don't  know  what  his  proportions 
wpre. 
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Mr.  Kessler.  That  has  been  established. 

Mr.  Stacher.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Kessler.  And  I  think  there  are  complete  records  submitted  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  of  his  interest,  as  well  as  Zwillman's 
interest.  That  is  as  far  as  I  know.  Because  that  was  an  interest  I 
had  in  seeing  that  the  Government  had  that  information,  complete 
information. 

Now,  why  he  refuses  to  answer  is  a  matter  of  his  constitutional 
rights.  And  if  he  thinks  that  if  he  feels  that  that  involves  him  in 
giving  information  that  may  incriminate  him,  he  must  think  that  way 
for  himself. 

But  it  is  not  something  that  is  kept  from  you,  because  you  can  have 
that  information,  it  is  available  to  you,  the  Government  has  it.  It  has 
been  set  out  in  writing. 

Mr.  Stacker,  We  have  paid  the  Government — the  Government  said 
that  we  have  paid  our  taxes  on  that  company  fully.  Mr.  Reinfeld 
made  a  statement  to  that  effect  to  the  Government.  And  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  it,  but  the  Government  has  it,  all  of  it. 

Still  he  asked  me  the  question  on  what  I  did  with  my  money.  That 
has  been  a  year  ago,  Senator,  that  we  have  paid  our  tax. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Stacher,  you  are  talking  to  us  as  though  we  were 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  we  are  not. 

Mr,  Stacker.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  get  in  trouble  with  the 
Internal  Revenue,  from  what  the  questions  that  the  man  asked  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  that  the  questions  I  am  asking  you  are  matters 
of  public  record.  You  say  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record  what  share 
you  had  in  Brown  Vintners. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Not  public,  but  the  Government  has  it. 

Mr.  Kessler.  If  I  gave  you  the  impression  it  is  a  public  record,  I 
didn't  mean  that.  It  is  a  record  in  the  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue, 
of  statements  made  as  to  the  respective  interests.  I  think  there  are 
statements  made  even  as  to  who  held  the  stock,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Stacher.  He  would  only  have  to  give  you  hearsay,  if  he  remembers  it. 
:  Mr.  Moser.  You  never  stated  to  the  Bureau  what  your  interest  is. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  never  stated — Mr.  Reinfeld  made  a  full  statement 
to  that  effect. 

]\Ir,  Kessler,  He  said,  did  you  ever  state. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Did  I  ever  state  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Yes.     I  don't  think  you  ever  did. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Reinfeld  made  a  full  statement.  Do  you  know 
what  he  said  in  his  statement? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  haven't  read  it,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  in  the  statement? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  knew, 
that  it  lias  all  the  information  that  we  are  asking  of  you. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  they  have  all  the  information. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  I  ask  you  if  you  know  what  was  said,  and  you  say 
you  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  what  was  said.  But  I  know  that  we 
were  exonerated,  and  we  paid  our  full  tax,  what  the  Government  had 
coming;  and  the  Government  said  that  they  had  no  grievance  against 
us. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Stacher,  I  understand  that.  We  are  not  talking 
about  income  tax.  We  are  trying  to  get  information  as  to  how  certain 
activities  operated. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Mr.  Moser,  I  am  sorry,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  But 
I  don't  want  to  get  involved,  and  I  am  afraid  of  getting  involved  in 
any  income  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Nobody  blames  you  for  that.  But  you  said  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  record  with  the  Bureau.  You  think  Mr.  Reinfeld  has 
given  the  information  to  the  Bureau ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kessler.  Mr.  Moser,  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off'  the  record.) 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Go  right  ahead  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  Kessler.  As  I  understand,  sometime  in  1950  there  was  an 
investigation  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  concerning  the 
Reinfeld  and  the  Brown  Vintners  situation,  and  the  sale  of  that 
business. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  question  of  whether  Abner  Zwillman, 
Mr.  Stacher,  had  paid  their  taxes. 

There  was  a  very  careful  investigation  made  at  which  time  we  ap- 
peared before  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and  submitted  cer- 
tain statements.  The  statements  were  prepared  not  by  my  office,  but 
prepared  by  the  office  of  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  who  represented  Mr. 
Zwillman. 

In  that  record  it  appears  that  when  the  company  was  originally 
organized  in  1933,  Mr.  Stacher  and  Mr.  Zwillman  were  supposed  to 
have  a  half  interest  in  the  Brown  Vintners  Co. 

And  then,  over  the  period  of  years  between  1933  and  1940 — and 
1940  being  the  day  on  which  the  business  was  sold  to  the  Seagram 
Co.  for  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  net;  I  think  the  gross  was 
around  15  million  dollars,  they  took  over  a  certain  amount  of  liabili- 
ties ;  the  net  was  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  which  went  to  the 
stockholders. 

But  between  1933  and  1940,  there  was  a  number  of  stock  issues 
engineered  by  Mr.  Reinfeld.  I  don't  say  engineered  in  any  way  of 
criticism,  but  it  was  engineered  to  that  extent  whereby,  when,  at  the 
conclusion  in  1940,  when  the  company  was  liquidated,  Mr.  Stacher 
and  Mr.  Zwillman  wound  up  together  with  16  percent,  I  think  about 
8  percent  apiece — with  16  percent  of  the  company.  And  as  a  result 
of  that  there  was  a  settlement  made. 

Beginning  in  1940,  certain  moneys  were  paid;  1941  or  1942,  cer- 
tain other  moneys  were  paid,  all  of  which  I  didn't  know,  and  didn't 
represent  him  at  that  time. 

•  But  in  1943  there  was  a  dispute  arose  between  Stacher  and  Zwill- 
man on  the  one  side,  and  Rutkin  on  the  same  side,  and  Reinfeld  on 
the  other  side,  through  his  accountants. 

We  contended — at  that  time  I  came  into  the  case;  up  until  that 
time  I  was  not  in  the  case.  I  came  into  the  case,  and  examined  cer- 
tain records  with  Mr.  Cohn,  who  was  the  accountant  for  Reinfeld 
and  for  the  Brown  Vintners. 
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As  a  result  of  that,  we  made  certain  contentions  that  these  men  had 
not  received  all  of  their  money  from  the  stock  transaction  liquida- 
tions. 

Mr.  MosER.  Excuse  me  just  a  second.  You  mentioned  the  ac- 
countant for  the  Brown  Vintners  and  Reinf eld.     What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Samuel  Colin. 

As  the  result  of  a  few  conferences,  we  settled  the  case  so  tar  as 
Stacher  and  Zwillman  were  concerned,  and  these  two  people  received 
the  sum  of  $358,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Each? 

Mr.  Kessler.  No;  together.     Which  was  split,  m  my  office,  half 

and  half.  •      i  q 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  addition  to  what  they  had  received  i 
Mr.  Kessler.  In  addition  to  what  they  had  received  m  1940  and 

1941.  ,  .  ,  ., 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  had  they  received  m  the  prior  settlement  i 

Mr.  Kessler.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  received  pretty 

close  to  a  million,  between  nine  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  dollars, 

between  the  two  of  them,  split  equally.     But  they  had  an  equal  interest 

at  the  time. 

Now,  that  was  the  situation,  where  Rutkm  had  the  same  settle- 
ment, but  he  represented  himself,  got  $250,000. 

You  know  the  story  of  Rutkin.  He  was  charged  with  having 
failed  to  report  the  receipt  of  the  $250,000. 

Senator  Tobey.  They  each  got  about  $670,000? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  said  a  million 

Mr.  Kessler.  The  total  was  $900,000,  I  think  $930,000,  $940,000, 
$950,000 ;  and  they  got  half ;  about  $500,000. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  about  the  second  settlement  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  That  included  everything. 

Senator  Tobey.  AYliat  did  you  originally  put  in,  Mr.  Stacher? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  statement,  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Kessler.  The  last  payment  that  was  made  was  $358,000  in  my 
office.  That's  all  I  know  as  to  the  amount  of  payment.  The  rest  of 
it  was  hearsay  as  to  what  they  received. 

At  that  time  we  had  to  convince  the  Government  that  the  $358,000, 
which  was  in  the  indictable  years,  whether  Zwillman  and  Stacher 
'paid  their  taxes  on  it.  And  apparently,  and  I  only  judge  this  from 
results,  not  from  what  they  said— Mr.  Stacher  indicated  that  they  said 
something,  I  don't  know  what  they  said — but  apparently  we  con- 
vinced the  Government  that  Stacher  and  Zwillman  had  paid  their 
taxes,  because  they  turned  around,  if  you  remember,  and  they  indicted 
Rutkin  for  having  received  $250,000  at  the  same  time,  on  the  theory 
that  he  did  not  pay  his  taxes,  nor  were  his  taxes  paid  for  him. 

Senator  Tobey.  That  is  the  man  they  call  "Nigger"  Rutkin? 

Mr.  Kessler.  That  is  the  fellow. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  represented  Mr.  Stacher,  and  Hays  represented  Mr. 
Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Which  period? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  tell  me. 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  represented  Stacher  and  Zwillman  in  1943,  when 
they  received  $358,000. 
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In  1949  or  1950,  the  early  part  of  1950, 1  think  it  was,  when  Rutkin 
was  indicted — I  mean,  you  can  figure  the  date  by  the  Rutkin  indict- 
ment— I  represented  Stacher  ahjne.  And  Zwillman  was  represented 
by  Arthui'  Garfield  Hays"  office. 

Mr.  MosEK.  Does  Mr.  Hays  represent  Zwillman  now? 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  wouldn't  know.    I  wouldn't  be  surprised. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  has 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  would  guess  at  it  tltat  he  does. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  has  represented  him  over  the  years,  generally,  hasn't 
he,  as  I  understand  it  ^ 

Mr.  Kessler.  Well,  onl^^  from  hearsay,  I  understand  that  there 
was  some  transactions  in  the  last  8  or  4  years  that  he  represented 
them.  But  I  don't  know  how  long  he  represented  them.  I  had  no 
occasion  to  represent  Mr.  Zwillman  after  the  1943  transaction. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  procedure  that  seems  to 
have  been  developing  here  of  having  Mr.  Kessler  supply  us  with  the 
information  that  we  want,  thereby 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  am  through.  You  probably  have  no  other  in- 
formation that  I  can  supply  j^ou  with. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  give  the  information  that  won't  incriminate 
Mr.  Stacher.  he  can  answer  the  questions  that  he  won't  be  incriminated 

by- 

Mr.  Kessler.  If  1  know  them,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  W^e  are  not  anxious  to  incriminate  Mr.  Stacher ;  we  are 
anxious  to  get  information.  And  whatever  source  it  comes  from  is 
all  right  with  us. 

You  don't  mind  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Stacher.  I  don't  mind  anything  you  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  me  about  the  Calco  Chemical  Co. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Sir? 

Mr.  MosER.  C-a-1-c-o. 

Mr.  Stacker.  What  is  that?  I  am  not  trying  to  be  fresh,  or  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  Moser.  Back  in  1931,  were  you  associated  with  a  company 
called  Calco  Chemical  Co.? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Xever  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Calco  Chemical? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  alcohol? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Alcohol? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  Were  you  ever  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing alcohol? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  won't  affect  your  income  tax.  Wiry  won't  you  tell 
us  about  that?  You  admitted  you  were  a  bootlegger;  why  not  tell  us 
about  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Zwillman  ever  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  kno^Y  whether  he  was  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Positive. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Reo  Distilling  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Reo  Distilling  Co. — yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  a  financial  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  knew  the  person  that  ran  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Benjamin  Zuckerman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Zwillman  connected  with  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Reinf  eld  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  think  so? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  as  you  know,  none  of  those  people  had  any 
interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so,  they  had  any  interest. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  just  knew  the  man  who  ran  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Know  him  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  information  to  the  effect  that  Zwillman  and 
Reinf  eld  had  $1  million  in  that.     Do  you  think  that  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  there  was  $1  million  in  the  whole 
company.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Zuckerman  had  a  million  dollars  in  his 
life. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  an  operation  was  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know.  I  was  there  three  or  four  times. 
They  sold,  you  know,  liquor. 

Mr.  Moser.  Bootlegger  set-up? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No ;  no.     It  was  a  legitimate  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  Legitimate  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  was  a  distillery. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Eastern  Credit  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  What  is  the  nature  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  was  a  finance  business  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Lehr- 
hoff  in  the  Universal  Motors,  and  when  I  went  to  the  Army  I  sold  that 
business. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  Mr.  Lchrhoff 's  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Marty  Lehrhoff. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  lives  at  25  Van  Velsor  Place. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Newark  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  organize  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  would  say — I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  I  would  say 
'3Gor'37. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  a  corporation  ? 
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Mr.  Stacker.  I  really  couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  partnership. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  name  of  it  was  Eastern  Credit  Corp.  Does  that 
indicate  that  it  was  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Staciier.  Yes.     And  the  Universal  Motors. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  that  that  was  another  corporation? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  .so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Universal  Motors? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  was  buying  and  selling  used  cars. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  you  were  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  used 
cars  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Eastern  Credit  Corp.  was  a  finance  company  that 
was  used  to  finance  the  cars? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  corporation.  Eastern  Credit  Corp.,  was  a  com- 
pany in  which  you  and  Lehrhoff  both  had  financial  interests  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  percentage  did  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  am  sorry,  1  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  anybody  in  that  company  with  you  besides  Marty 
Lehrhoff? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  when  we  started  his  brother-in-law  might 
have  had  a  little  interest. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Lehrhoff,  too. 

Mr.  Moser.  His  brother? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Brother-in-law,  I  think. 

Mr.  Moser.  His  brother-in-law  was  named  Lehrhoff  ?  It  could  have 
been  his  brother. 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  wasn't  his  brother.  It  was  one  of  the  family.  I 
don't  know  his  first  name.     I  haven't  seen  him  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Could  it  have  been  Abe? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  could  have  been  Abe ;  that's  right ;  Lehrhoff. 

Mr.  Moser.  Abe  Lehrhoff  had  a  third  interest;  does  that  sound 
right? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Marty  Lehrhoff  had  a  third ;  does  that  sound  right  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  each  had  a  third  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir.  I  wouldn't  be  sure.  It  is  so 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  vou  go  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Stacker.  1943. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  surely  can  remember  if  you  sold  it;  you  can  re- 
member what  percentage  you  got? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  want  to  get  at  anything,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  your  position  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Just  an  investor. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  hold  any  position  as  officer  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  I  did.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  secre- 
tary, or  something. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  might  have  been  treasurer  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Maybe.      Could  be. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  o;ot  out  of  that  and  you  went  in  the  Annv  in  1943? 

Mr.  Stacker.  1943. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  the  company  still  operating  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  it  go  out  of  business  in  1942  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Stachei;.  May  be  the  Eastern  Credit  did.  But  not  the  Univer- 
sal Motors ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  owned  the  Universal  Motors  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Mr,  Lehrhoff. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  same  three  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No;  I  think  the  other  fellow  went  out,  the  other 
Lehrhoff. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  did  you  and  Mr.  Lehrhoff  own  it  jointly  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Fifty  percent  each  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  ran  these  two  companies  sort  of  as  a  single  enter- 
prise, did  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir.  They  were  selling  used  cars 
and  loaning  out  a  little  money  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  somebody  bought  a  car,  j^ou  would  finance  it  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  sold  it  with  one  company  and  financed  it  with 
the  other? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.   We  would  make  a  little  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  when  the  automobile  business  went  out  of  business, 
you  discontinued  the  credit  business,  too,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember.   It  might  be. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  Royal  Music  Supply  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  we  have  five  companies  there ;  two  in  New  York, 
two  in  Jersey,  two  Runyons,  and  we  have  a  Worldwide  Music,  like 
we  play  in  the  restaurants,  play  in  the  factories.  Worldwide,  they 
call  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Worldwide  Music  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  Teleflash  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Teleflash  ?    I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  it  is  a  loud-speaker  that  is  put  in  a  tavern  or  store 
or  factory,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  send  music  over  the  wires  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker,  That's  right. 

Senator  Tobey.  Isn't  that  the  same  as  Muzak  put  out  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right.  That  is  the  same  thing.  We  put  the 
wires  in,  the  telephone  company  puts  them  in,  and  we  put  the  speakers 
in  each  place. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  And  then  you  send  the  music  to  the  telephone 
company  over  a  wire,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

ISIr.  MosER.  And  from  there  it  goes  through  their  wires  to  these 
places  ? 
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Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  that  is  called  Worldwide  News. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Worldwide  Music. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  yon  own  an  interest  in  that,  do  yon  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  is  all  one  company;  the  five  of  them  are  all  one 
company.    They  are  different  companies. 

Mr.  Moser.  These  are  five  companies  operated  under  a  single  man- 
agement ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  can  you  name  all  five  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well/two  Runyons,  two  Runyons,  and  one  World- 
wide. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Runyons  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Runyon  Sales  New  York.  There  is  a  New  York 
Runyon  Sales  on  Forty-third  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue.  There  is  a 
Newark  Runyon  Sales  in  New  Jersey  at  122  Runyon  Street.  And 
there  are  two  other  Runyons.  Runyon  Co.,  and  Runyon  that  runs 
something  else,  games. 

]Mr.  MosER.  Well,  tell  us  about  the  business,  now,  of  each  one.  You 
have  two  Runyons  in  New  York ;  one  is  in  the  music  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  All  in  the  same  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  they  have  different  territories  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.*^  You  see.  New  York  sells  to  jobbers  only.  We 
sell  to  jobbers,  and  also  have  a  route  of  our  own.  We  have  600  music 
boxes  in  Newark,  and  around  the  different  parts  of  New  Jersey,  that 
we  run  them  ourselves.  And  we  service  them  and  records,  and  if 
anything  is  broken,  and  everything  else.  We  try  to  put  our  jukeboxes 
in  there,  so  we  would  have 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  you  are  on  the  jukeboxes  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  the  same  thing,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  talking  about  this  music  thing. 

Mr.  Stacker.  We  have  95  accounts.  About  that;  90  or  95,  93.  I 
don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  you  have  these  different  companies.  Is  each 
one  a  separate  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the 
books. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  they  are  all  branches  of  the  same  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Over  this  Teleflash  we  were  talking  about,  you  send 
music  that  is  played  on  records,  I  suppose,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  do  you  send  any  news  events,  sports  news  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Nothing  but  music  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Nothing  but  music.  Dinner  music,  afternoon  music, 
and  nice  concert  music. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  nothing  but  music.    Absolutely  nothing  but  music? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Just  music. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  news  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember.    It  might  be;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  horse  race  results,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  ponies  ? 
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Mr.  Staciier.  I  didn't  know  what  you  were  getting  at,  sir.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  have  these  five  companies.  You  said  "we." 
Who  are  the  others  in  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Sugarman,  and  nobody  else,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Zwilhnan  has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No  interest  whatever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Positively  not.     No  interest  with  me  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  music  business  is  still  going  on  ? 

]\Ir.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  going  on  when  you  purchased  into  it  or  did 
you 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  Mr.  Green  for  25  years.  He  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  We  played  in  the  playgrounds  together.  When  I 
come  out  of  the  Army,  he  asked  me  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  said 
"Nothing  much."  He  said,  "I  have  got  a  good  business,  would  you 
like  to  go  partners  with  me?" 

And  I  went  partners  with  him.  And  we  worked  the  business  up 
from  that  day  to  today.     And  it  is  a  very  big  business  today. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  take  the  place  of  another  partner? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  there  a  fellow  named  Harry  Goldberger  who 
had  been  there? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  he  is  still  there.  He  has  a  little  route.  I 
never  took  anybody's  place. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  buy  out  his  interest? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  pay  him  $15,000  for  his  interest? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    I  bought  Mr.  Sugarman  and  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  bought  a  share  from  each  of  them,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  I  bought  into  the  company  with  them.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  Goldberger.  I  never  pushed  him  out;  I  never 
did  anything. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  pushed  him  out,  I  want  to 
know  where  you  got  your  interest  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  bought  my  interest  with  them,  sir,  and  I  paid  for 
it.    And  from  then  we  worked  up  a  very  good  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  lend  money  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  did  you  advance  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  how  much  he  put  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  don't  represent  the  company.  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  be  willing  to  confirm  the  fact  that  you 
loaned  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  loaned  them  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  wouldn't  say  whether  it  was  $25,000. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  say  anything,  sir.  Anything  in  reference 
to  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  About  6  months. 

Mr.  Moser.  Went  in  in  1943  and  out  in  1943  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.    Over  the  age  limit. 
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Mr.  MosER.  As  I  understand  it,  your  business  consisted  of  this 
automobile  selling  and  financing  business  prior  to  the  time  you  went 
in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  work  at  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  when  I  was  a  boy  I  sold  newspapers  until  I 
was  16  years  old.  From  then,- 1  worked  in  the  Edison  Co.,  on  Boyd 
Street. 

Mr.  MosER.  Edison  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Thomas  Edison,  on  Boyd  Street.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  worked  there.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir.  From  there  I  worked 
for  the  Government  in  a  leather  factory,  on  Frelingheusen  Avenue. 
I  tried  to  get  into  the  Army.  I  was  too  skinny.  I  ate  some  bananas 
and  got  sick. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  was  the  First  World  War  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir.  From  there  I  worked  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  shipyard.  Then,  from  there,  I  worked  in  a  factory,  I 
think  it  is  a  fur  factory.  I  don't  know  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  Hollander.  I  can't  remember,  but  it  was  on  Johnson  Avenue 
some  place. 

From  there  I  went  to  work  in  the  rabbit  factories. 

Mr.  MosER.  Rabbit  factory? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir ;  shaving  rabbits. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  mean  shaving  the  hair  off  the  rabbits? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.  Rabbit  skins.  I  worked  there  until,  oh,  I  don't 
remember.  I  worked  there — that  was  the  last — I  think  that  was  the 
last  place  I  worked. 

And  then  from  there  I  went  in  business  for  myself. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  bootlegging  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  later  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  didn't  come  to  that  yet.    That  is  after. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  fresh,  but  I  went  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  busi- 
ness. I  used  to  buy  and  sell  fruit  and  vegetables  to  places.  Buy  them 
off  the  farmers,  rent  a  wagon,  horse  and  wagon,  paid  $3  for  it,  and 
buy  all  the  merchandise  I  could,  and  go  out  and  sell  it,  and  see  how 
much  I  could  make.  Sometimes  I  would  make  good,  sometimes  I 
wouldn't. 

Then  from  there  I  was  in  the  bootlegging  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  over  in  1933;  the  bootlegging  business  was 
over  in  1933  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  after  that  you  worked  at  what  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  After  that  I  didn't  do  anything  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  work  at  all  for  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  didn't  do  anything  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  should  think  after  that  you  wouldn't  have  to. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  think  after  that  you  wouldn't  have  to  work  for 
a  while. 

Then  you  went  into  this  automobile  business,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  while  you  were  working  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, was  that  your  sole  working  business,  sole  work  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  work  at  anything  else? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.    That  was  1936, 1  think. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  And  then  right  up  to  the  time  you  went  in  the 
Army,  that  is  all  you  worked  at  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  That's  correct ;  isn't  it  ?  You  didn't  work  at  anything 
else? 

Mr,  Stacker.  I  think  so.  I  don't  remember.  I  think  1935,  maybe 
1936,  in  around  that  time,  where  I  bought  the  Public  Service  Tobacco 
Co.  with  Mr.  Lascari,  and  then  sold  it  to  Mr.  Zwillman,  I  think,  2  years 
after.  I  think  that's  the  time  I  bought  into  Mr.  Lehrhoff.  I  don't 
remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  Let's  talk  about  Public  Service  Tobacco  Co.  You  and 
Mr.  Lascari  bought  it  together  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  about  1937  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  If  it  is  1937, 1  don't  remember  the  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  1936,1937. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  I  have  a  figure  of  1937.    Does  that  sound  about  right? 

IVIr.  Stacker.  That's  all  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  each  bought  a  half  interest  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.     Mr.  Catena  bought. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Catena  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

INIr.  Moser.  He  stayed  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.    He  sold  out  too  when  I  sold  out. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  talking  about  when  you  bought  it. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  Catena  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Jerry  Catena.  It  is  so  long  ago,  that  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  Lascari  was  in  with 
you. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Lascari  was  in.     And  I  think  Mr.  Catena  was. 

Mr.  IVIosER.  The  three  of  you  together  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  shares  did  you  each  have  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember.  If  you  have  the  papers,  tell  me, 
and  it  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  have  any  idea. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  just  wonder  if  you  all  went  in  equally. 

]Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  IMosER.  Were  you  partners  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Partners  in  tliat  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  a  corporation  or  a  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  it  was  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  in  with  you  besides  Lascari  and  Catena? 
Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  How  about  a  fellow  named  Al  Lillian? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  not  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  that  you  sold  out  to  Zwillman.  When  did 
this  occur  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  it  must  have  been  about  2  years,  a  year  and  a 
half ;  I  just  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Kessler.  A  year  and  a  half  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  A  year  and  a  half  since  the  time  we  bought  it. 

Mr.  Kessler.  After  you  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  year  and  a  half  or  2  years  later  you  sold  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  a  year  and  a  half,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Maybe  a  year  and  a  half,  2  years;  I  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  all  sell  out  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  I  sold  out,  Mr.  Catena  sold  out,  Mr.  Lascari 
stayed  with  Mr.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  get  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  I  wanted  the  money  to  use  for  some  business, 
and  I  sold  out. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  am  sorry,  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  sold  out  in  about  1939  or  1940—1938  or  1939? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  might  be  1938.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  wanted  the  money  for  another  purpose,  so  you 
sold  out  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right,  sir. 

]Mr.  Moser.  You  are  not  willing  to  tell  why  you  wanted  to  get 
out,  and  why  you  wanted  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  Passaic  Music  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  one  of  our  companies. 

Mr.  Kessler.  What  is  the  name  of  that? 

Mr.  Moser.  Passaic  Music  Co. 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  Runyon  Co.  had  an  interest  in  the  Passaic  Co. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see.    And  does  it  own  all  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Does  who  own  all  the  stock? 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  the  Eunyon  Co.  own  all  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    There  is  another  gentleman  in  the  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  it  own  a  controlling  interest  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Moser.  Two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  business  of  the  Passaic  Music  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  same  thing.    It  is  a  route. 

Mr.  Moser.  A  route,  that  is,  you  put  jukeboxes  in  and  service  them; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right.    I  think  they  have  over  100. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  that  Zwillman  had  no  interest  in  the  Runyon 
outfit ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  How  about  his  brother  Irving,  did  he  ever  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  did? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Abner  never  did  have  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    Positively  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  association  with  Irving 
Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Business  association? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  we  sold  them — we  had  an  interest  in  a  com- 
pany that  was  operating  bowling  alleys,  little  bowling  alleys.  And 
we  sold  Irving  our  share  of  it.    That's  the  R.  &  H.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  R.  &  H.    Could  it  have  been  the  G.  &  R.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  G.  &  R.  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  did  G.  &  R.  stand  for  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know.  G.  «§;  R. ;  that's  it.  We  sold  him  our 
share. 

Mr.  MosER.  G.  &  R.  Trading  Co.  was  a  company  that  the  Runyon 
outfit  owned ;  was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No  ;  they  owned  part  of  it,  sir.     One-third,  I  think. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  sold  your  interest  to  Irving  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right.  Our  company  sold  the  interest  to  Irving 
Zwillman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  any  company  that  you 
sold  to  Abner  Zwillman  other  than  this  Public  Service  Tobacco 
Co, ;  is  that  the  only  company  you  ever  sold  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  is  not  Abner ;  that  is  his  brother  Irving. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  sold  Public  Service  Tobacco  to  Abner? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  sell  anything  else  to  Abner,  any  other  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  that  the  business  of  the  G.  &  R.  Trading  Co. 
was  jukeboxes  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Bowling  alleys  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Bowling  alleys,  and  pin  games,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  it  sell  that  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.    It  operates  it. 

Mr.  MosER,  It  operates  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  still  does  today.  It  is  still  a  company  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  in  that  business  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Steinberg.  The 
other  man's  name,  Lieb,  Leibowitz. 

Mr.  MosER.  Lieb,  L-i-e-b  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  I  just  can't  remember  his  name.  You  tell  me, 
and  I  will  tell  you  if  it  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  know.    You  sold  out  to  Irving  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  what  year? 
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Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  KJESSLER.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember,  Sam.  I  didn't  do  the  business 
•with  them.  Abie  Green  did  the  business  with  them.  He  was  very 
friendly.    He  knows  the  kid  since  he  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  wondering  whether  you  sold  out  in  the  last  4  or 
6  years,  or  whether  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  might  be  4,  5  years.    It  might  be  that,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  own  the  business  in  1946,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  can't  remember.    Might  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  company,  G.  &  R.  Trading  Co.,  reported  in  its 
income-tax  returns  that  it  made  payments  to  various  people.  What 
would  those  payments  have  been  for? 

Mr.  Stacker.  How  would  I  know,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.  I  never  was  there.  Maybe  once,  passed 
there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wlio  would  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Steinberg? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Steinberg? 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  running  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  running  it.     What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  There  are  four  brothers.  I  don't  know  which  one  it 
is.     Harry. 

Mr.  Moser.  Harry  Steinberg? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  still  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  he  ran  the  operation,  and  you  had  money  in  it ;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes.  I  guess  he  did.  I  never  took  any  interest  in  it. 
Mr.  Green  ran  it  with — I  know  we  had  an  interest,  and  we  sold  it  to 
Irving. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Green  supervised  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Mr.  Green ;  yes,  sir.     Abe  Green. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  was  a  firm  called  Billitz  and  Stacher  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  Mr.  Billitz  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  know  Mr.  Billitz. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Isidore  Billitz. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  live  in  Newark  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  25  Van  Velsor  Place,  Newark. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  given  the  address  of  Billitz.  Is  the  address 
you  have  given  the  same  as  the  address  of  Runyon  Sales  Corp  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.  Runyon  Sales  is  123  Runyon  Street.  Mr. 
Billitz  lives  in  25  Van  Velsor  Place,  Newark.  Mr.  Lehrhoff  lives  in 
the  same  building.  I  used  to  live  in  the  same  building.  And  I  just 
moved. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  Billitz  and  Stacher  a  partnership  or  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Partnership. 

Mr.  MosER.  Partnership? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  want  to  tell  me  what  business  it  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  in  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Abner  Zwillman  have  the  interest  in  that  at  any- 
time ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  had  any  interest? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  doesn't  have  any  now  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  MosER.  Whether  direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  was  an  organization  called  the  H.  and  S.  Amuse- 
ment Co. 

Mr.  Stacker.  H.  &  S.  what? 

Mr.  MosER.  H.  &  S.  Amusement  Co.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  sure  you  are  not  a  partner  in  an  organization 
called  H.  &  S.  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Amusement  company  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  H.  &  S.  Amusement  Co. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so,  sir.  Unless  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  Runyon.  Runyon  had  a  company  under  that  name,  it  might 
be.  But  I  don't  think  so.  We  have  five  companies.  That  couldn't,  I 
don't  think  so,  unless  you  showed  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  Runyon  Realty  Co.  is  another  company  in  that  group  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Runyon  Realty,  that  is  one  of  the  five. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  still  in  existence,  Runyon  Realty? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so,  sir.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the 
books. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  would  know ;  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  books.  Mr.  Green  would  know.  You  could  ask 
Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Green  runs  this  operation  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Most  of  it.  Mr.  Sugarman  does.  He  is  in  New  York ; 
Mr.  Green  is  in  Jersey. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  active  in  this  Runyon  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  was  pretty  active,  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  still  are  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Up  until  the  time — yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Until  you  went  out  to  Reno  last  year? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir.  .   , 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  our  examining  the 
books  and  records  of  the  Runyon  group  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  No  objection? 

Mr.  Stacher.  No  objection. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  then,  if  we  send  a  man  aronncl  to  do  that,  you 
will  make  them  available  to  him? 

Mr.  Stacher.  Oh,  positively.     Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  an  open  book,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  They  are  there.     They  have  been. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  wouldn't  want  to  let  us  see  the  books  of  G.  &  "R- 
Trading  Co.,  would  you? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Sir? 

Mr.  Moser.  You  wouldn't  want  to  let  us  see  the  books  of  Billitz 
&  Stacher,  would  you  ? 

]Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir- 
Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Thum? 

Mr.  Stacker.  A  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  a  firm  called  "Thum  &  Stacher"  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  JVIosER.  How  lono;  have  you  known  Mr.  Thum  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  are  you  and  he  in  business  together? 

Mr.  Stacker.  We  were. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  are  not  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wh?it  was  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  When  did  you  discontinue  the  business? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Maybe. 

Mr.  Moser.  What"^is  Thum's  name,  full  name? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Charles. 

Mr.  Moser.  Charles  Thum? 

Mr,  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh.  he  is  in  Vegas. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  in  Las  Vegas  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  he  doing  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Trying  to  do  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Senator  Tobet.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  business  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  Senator,  there  is  a  lot  of  other  business  there, 

too. 

Senator  Tobet.  When  I  was  out  there,  all  I  could  see  was  the 
gambling  business. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  there  are  lots  of  other  businesses  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Abner  Zwillman  have  any  interest  in  Thum  & 
Stacher  ? 

Mr.  vStacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Direct  or  indirect  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  is  L.  &  L.  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  L.  &  L.  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  L.  &  L.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  company  in  Saratoga  Springs. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Company  in  Saratoga  Springs? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    Does  that  help  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  helps  me  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  remember  now  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question  on  the  grounds  that 
it  might  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  L.  &  L.  stand  for? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  does  the  first  L  stand  for  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  what  the  second  L  stands  for? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  the  first  or  the  second. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  a  partnership  or  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can't  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know.    Then  why  don't  you  answer  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  address  of  L.  &  L.  Co.  is  given  as  Joe  Stacher,  25 
Eussell  Place,  Newark,  N.  J.    Is  that  your  address? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  is  at  25  Russell  Place  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  lives  there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  never  heard  of  the  street. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  Russell  Place  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  Newark? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    Is  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  an  outfit  called  the  Bank  Club? 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  Bank  Club? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  In  Reno,  Nev. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  buy  an  interest  in  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  that. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Gambling  is  legal  in  Nevada,  you  know. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  think  he  has  made  it  pretty  clear,  Mr.  Moser,  that 
it  involves  finances. 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  involves  finances  and  my  memory. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Bank 
Club? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Or  a  part  owner? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  buy  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  Reno  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Real  estate  in  Reno? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  Greenfield  tract  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  lived  there.     That  was  my  home.    I  lived  there 
with  my  wife  and  child. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that's  just  a  place  where  you  owned  a  home? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No;  I  just  rented  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  rented  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  the  place  called  the  Greenfield  tract,  or  was  your 
house  just  a  place  in  there? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  1  Greenfield,  they  called  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  were  others  in  Greenfield  besides  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  sure.     It  is  just  the  address  of  the  man  that 
owned  the  house. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  a  development,  and  you  had  one  house  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes ;  a  little  house. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Golden  Nugget  Hotel  at 
Las  Vegas  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Golden  Nugget?    Sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  stay  there? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Golden  Nugget  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  ?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  any  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  did  own  an  interest  in  it,  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  You  are  talking  about  Las  Vegas? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  Golden  Nugget? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker,  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  never  had  any  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  In  Las  Vegas ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  interest  in  it  in  behalf  of  anybody 
else? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  never  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  even  for  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Never. 
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Mr.  MosER,  There  is  a  place  called  the  Golden  Nugget.  Is  there  a 
Golden  Nugget  Hotel  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  It  is  not  a  hotel.     It  is  a  gambling  place  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Golden  Nugget  is  a  gambling  place  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  said  you  had  no  inter- 
est in  the  Golden  Nugget  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  meant  the  Golden  Nugget  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Both.    I  think  it  might  be  a  few  rooms  upstairs. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  never  had  any  interest  in  the  Golden  Nugget? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Whether  it  was  a  hotel  or  a  gambling  place,  he  wants 
to  know. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  same  answers  apply  ? 

Mr.  Stacpier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  "Why  did  you  get  out  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Why  did  I  get  out  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  On  what  grounds  were  you  let  out  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Over  the  age.    I  was  over  42. 

Mr.  Kessler.  That  was  the  time  when  they  changed  the  law.  Any- 
body over  40  would  be  eliminated  from  the  Army. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  have  an  honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  weren't  let  out  because  of  defense  activity,  or 
anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Over  age. 

Mr.  Moser.  Solely  because  of  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so.  I  don't  remember,  it  is  so  many  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  make  application  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  might  have.  All  the  boys  got  together  there,  and 
they  said  that  the  over-age  limit  has  come  through,  who  is  over  38 
years  old.  And  everybody  put  up  their  hands,  and  they  all — you 
don't  need  an  application  for  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  tell  us  who  Michael  Lascari  is. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Michael  Lascari,  I  know  Michael  Lascari.  I  met 
him,  and  we  come  over  to  Newark,  and  we  bought  into  the  Public 
Service  Tobacco  Co.,  and  I  went  there  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  sold  the — I  couldn't  remember  now.  It  is  so  many 
years  ago, 

Mr,  MosER.  How  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  it  must  be  15. 

Mr,  Moser.  Fifteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  must  be,  easily,  15. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  business  relationships  with  Lascari 
besides  the  Public  Service  Tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Those  were  the  only  dealings  you  had  with  him  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  That  one  deal. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  that  one  deal? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  had  any  liquor  tie-ins  with  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  He  had  no  interest  in  the  G.  &  R.  Trading  Co.? 

Mr.  Stacher.  I  don't  know  who  the  G.  &  E..  Trading  Co.  is,  sir. 
He  had  no  interest  with  me  outside  of  the  business  that  I  had  with 
him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Jack  FriedLander,  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  known  him  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  many  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Restaurant  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Moser.  Restaurant  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr,  MosER.  Is  he  a  gambler? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  can't  answer  that.     Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Do  I  know  whether  he  is  a  gambler  or  not? 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  What  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  don't  know  otherwise? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  a  gambler? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes ;  he  is  a  gambler. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  doesn't  incriminate  you. 

Mr.  Stacker.  All  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  he  is  a  gambler. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  no  argument  with  you, 
counsel. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  had  no  business  dealings  with  Friedlander 
whatever  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Business  dealings  with  Friedlander?    No. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  I  say  "business,"  I  mean  any  kind  of  business; 
gambling,  any  kind,  music,  monkey  business,  anything,  any  kind  of 
of  business  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  financial  dealings  of  any  kind  with  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

ISIr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  him  during  prohibition  time? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so.    We  were  kids. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  business  dealings  with  him  during  pro- 
hibition ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

]VIr.  Moser.  You  don't  think  you  did  any  bootlegging? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  so  many  years  ago.  I  couldn't 
say. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  most  important  period  of  your  life,  wasn't  it  ? 

INIr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so.    This  is  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  the  Club  Greenacresi 

Mr.  Stacker.  Greenacres;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  does? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  ll^IosER.  How  about  the  Teepee  Barand  Grill? 

Mr.  Stacker.  It  doesn't  register. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  place  on  the  Tamiami  Trail  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  never  was  there,  I  don't  think.  Teepee?  I  don't 
think  I  ever  was  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  T-e-e-p-e-e. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Meyer  Lansky  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  refuse  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  of  incrimination? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  incrimination  that  you  are  thinking  of  in  rela- 
tion to  something  that  occurred  more  than  10  years  agof 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  a  gambler  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  doesn't  incriminate  you.  Do  you  know  whether 
he  is  a  gambler? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  gambler.  I  know  he 
has  been  in  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  business? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Jukebox  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  has  been  in  the  jukebox  business? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  been  in  the  slot-machine  business? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  been  in  any  business  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  know  him ;  yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  well? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  not  well. 

Senator  Tobey.  Have  you  been  to  his  house  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  Has  he  been  to  yours? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Tobet.  Have  you  had  any  business  relations  with  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Stacker.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Waxey  Gordon  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    I  know  the  name,  but  I  never  had  known 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Waxey  Gordon's  real  name? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Wexler. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  If  I  see  him  passing  acquaintance.    I  never  had  no 
business  with  him.    Never  met  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Never  had  a  drink  with  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  take  any  business  over  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  take  over  any  of  the  business  that  he 
gave  up? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Charles  Handler? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  is  a  lawyer  in  Newark. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  represented  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  what  connection? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know.  Some  matter  I  had.  Real-estate  deal. 
I  know  him  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  him  when  you  were  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  his  father  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  hang  out  in  his  father's  saloon? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  where  all  you  boys  hung  out  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobet.  Do  you  know  either  of  the  Morettis? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Willie  and  Solly? 

Senator  Tobey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  Did  you  do  any  business  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Joe  Doto  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Joe  Doto ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  Did  you  ever  do  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  it  a  fact^ — and  j^ou  may  not  like  this  question — 
that  you  have  been  particularly  prosperous,  I  should  think,  as  far 
as  amassing  this  world's  goods;  you  are  still  a  comparatively  young 
man ;  you  have  made  money  and  have  been  successful  according  to  the 
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standards  of  certain  groups  in  this  country;  but  is  it  a  fact  thata 
large  part  of  your  business  has  been  illegitimate,  breaking  the  law  m 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Stacher.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  Senator. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Handler  counsel  for  the  Public  Service  Tobacco 
Co.  when  you  were  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacher.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  remember  who  was  counsel  for  it,  who  did  the 

legal  work  for  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  Mr.  Simandl. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  who? 

Mr.  Stacher.  Counsel  Simandl.  When  we  sold  the  company,  Mr. 
Simandl  was  our  attorney.     I  am  sure  that  was  Mr.  Simandl.^ 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  meet  Handler  when  you  first  met  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  When  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  We  played  in  the  playground  together.  When  he 
went  to  college. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat? 

.Mr.  Stacker.  Before  he  went  to  college. 

Mr.  Kessler.  You  didn't  meet  him  in  college,  did  you? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No  ;  I  did  not.    I  didn't  go  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Jerry  Silverman,  did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Jerry  Silverman;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  his  name  also  Zelverman? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  Silverman? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  Mr.  DeSapio? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Doesn't  register.  . 

Senator  Tobey.  Mayor  of  the  city  down  here,  DeSapio? 

Mr.  Stacker.  City  of  Newark?  n   -,       - 

Senator  Tobey.  I  think  a  relative  of  his,  mayor  of  the  city  of 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  J.  &  J.  Distributors,  do  you  know  that  com- 
pany? . 

Mr.  Stacker.  J.  &  J.  Distributing  Co.? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  a  liquor  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Jerry  Silverman  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  own  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir.  .    .     -.      o 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  else  is  m  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.  .       ,^  ,  - 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  that  Silverman  is.     You  must  know  some  of 

the  others. 

Mr.  Stacker.  His  brother  and  his  family. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  family  outfit? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  think  so.  .     .  o 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  Abner  Zwillman  own  anything  m  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  has  no  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Frank  Hague  ? 

Mr.  Stacher.  No,  sir.     I  know  of  liim. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Al  Schwab  ? 

Mr.  Staciier.  Oh,  he  works  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  works  where  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  In  the  J.  &  J. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean,  he  is  a  clerk  behind  the  counter? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.     He  is  a  salesman. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  have  an  interest  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know, 

Mr.  JNIosER.  Do  you  know  Meyer  Ellenstein  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  know  him  better  than  he 
knows  me.  I  know  him  for  20  years,  being  in  the  city,  the  mayor.  I 
see  him  in  every  restaurant,  like  I  see  1,000  of  other  people.  He  is 
only  in  three  restaurants  in  this  whole  town. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  know  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  says  "Hello"  when  he  sees  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  vou  have  an  interest  in  the  building  known  as  the 
Industrial  Office  Building  at  1060  ^road  Street? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Me? 

Mr.  Moser,  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  a  corporation  called  the  1060  Broad  Street  Corp. 
Do  3^ou  have  any  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  building  in  1060  Broad  Street ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  a  corporation  called  1060 
Broad  Street  Corp.? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir.  Who  is  that  company,  sir?  Is 
that  the 

Mr.  IvESSLER.  That  is  the  Industrial  Building  down  there. 

Mr.  Stacker,  Of  course  not, 

Mr.  Kessler.  You  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  building,  I  said,  "No,  sir." 

Mr.  Moser.  But  the  corporation,  I  said  perhaps  there  was  a  corpora- 
tion by  that  name  that  you  had  an  interest  in. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Kessler.  "What  do  you  mean,  you  don't  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No;  I  don't  know.  Is  there  a  corporation  by  that 
name  that  I  have  an  interest  in? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.    I  am  asking  you  that. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Irving  Sherman? 

Mr.  Stacker,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  well  do  you  know  him? 

Mr,  Stacker,  I  know  him  well. 

Senator  Tobey.  Wlien  did  you  see  him  last? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Tobey.  Within  a  year? 

Mr.  Stacker,  I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Tobey.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Tobey.  Political  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Stachek.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  Ever  contribute  to  a  campaign  through  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.  Never  contributed  to  any  campaign  any 
place,  here  or  any  place  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Smiley  Simonkoff  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  You  mean  Al  Smiley  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Al  Smiley ;  is  that  his  nickname  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  his  last  name.    Yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  is  in  jail. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know.    But  who  is  he  ? 

Senator  Tobey.  He  has  a  number,  but  he  also  has  a  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  he  in  jail  for? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Something  about  a  trial.  I  was  out  on  the  coast  at 
the  time.  You  tell  me,  and  I  can  tell  you  if  it  is  the  truth  or  not. 
Something  about  an  officer  that  he  swore,  went  to  the  Army  or  some- 
thing like  that ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  know.    I  thought  you  could  tell  me. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  whatever?         , 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  him  personally? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Maybe  10  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ten  years? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

JMr.  Moser.  Speaking  of  going  to  jail,  have  you  ever  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  have  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  no  police  record  whatever? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  I  mean,  you  have  been  arrested? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  never  convicted? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  what  your  police  record  is? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  know  it,  sir ;  it  is  so  long  ago.  I  haven't 
been  arrested  in  the  last  20  years.    I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  anything  about  his  death? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  knew  about  it,  though,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  sure. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Virginia  Hill  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No ;  I  never  met  her,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  kiiow  the  circumstances  of  Bugsy  Siegel's 
death  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  MoSER.  Do  you  know  how  he  was  killed,  and  where,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  just  know  he  was  killed? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  just  know  he  was  killed. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  that  Smiley  was  there,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  his  house  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Well,  Al  told  me.  He  never  spoke  about  it,  but  we 
were  in  Vegas  one  time,  and  he  told  me  about  the  tragic  thing  that 
happened. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  think  it  was  tragic  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That  is  what  he  thought. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  said  as  much  ?     He  said  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  to  French  Lick  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  never  been  to  French  Lick,  Ind.  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Weren't  you  there  in  January  1951  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  sure? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Positive. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  have  never  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  that  is  the  end  of  my  questions. 

Senator  Tobet.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  fair  commentary,  but 
underneath  all  the  undertones  of  your  testimony  here  today,  and  what 
has  been  asked  by  the  questions,  and  your  answers  or  lack  of  answers, 
I  would  assume  it  wasn't  an  unfair  statement  to  say  that  you  have 
been  engaged  in  breaking  laws  of  the  country,  gambling  and  affilia- 
tions and  so  forth  among  other  things.  And  just  without  any  per- 
sonal application,  let  me  ask  you : 

You  are  here  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  with  all  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits to  every  American  citizen,  and  if,  in  order  to  make  money,  good 
profits,  you  and  others  engaged  in  illegitimate  business,  contravened 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation,  how  do  you  justify  that  to 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  didn't  quite  understand  you.  Senator,  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Tobet.  Just  this :  If  I  am  correct,  you  have  been  engaged 
in  many  lines  of  business  that  wouldn't  stand  the  test  of  legality; 
they  would  be  against  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

If  I  am  correct  in  that,  the  question  is  this :  You  are  an  American 
citizen,  you  were  naturalized  here,  and  you  love  this  country.  You 
got  all  the  benefits  that  come  to  all  of  us  under  the  Bill  of  Eights  and 
the  Constitution. 

How  do  you  then,  as  an  individual  citizen,  justify  your  adventures 
and  things  that  are  illegal  against  the  State  and  Nation  to  make 
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money,  when  you  are  an  American  citizen  and  have  the  obligation  that 
we  all  have  to  obey  the  law^s  of  the  country  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  I  don't  want  to  be  disrespectful, 
but  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

]Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  any  connections  with  any  labor  unions? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Labor  unions? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  have  any  dealings  with  them? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Or  associations  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Mexico  City? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  were  you  last  there ;  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Oh,  I  doii't  remember.    I  went  there  with  my  wife. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  there  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  been  there  more  than  once  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember,  but  I  might  ha^  e. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember.     Maybe  I  was  there  twice. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  there  once  in  1948  and  once  in  '49  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Could  be,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  both  those  years? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Could  be,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliere  did  you  stay.     What  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Reforma. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  is  one  called  the  Hotel  Reforma ;  is  that  where 
you  stayed  ? 

Senator  Tobey.  He  wouldn't  stop  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  While  you  were  there,  did  you 

Mr.  Kessler.  You  mean,  Senator,  it  wouldn't  affect  him  if  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  see  Tony  Parra  there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  Tony  Parra  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Anthony  Parra  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember  anybody  by  that  name  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Tony  Parra? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  might  have.    I  don't  know  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  don't  remember  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  fellow  named  Harold  Meltzer  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  heard  of  Harold  Meltzer? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  never  heard  of  Harold  Meltzer. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Wait  a  minute.     Think  a  bit.     See  if  yon  can't  re- 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  name  doesn't  register,  sir.    Harold  Meltzer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Harold  Meltzer. 

Mr.  Stacker.  The  name  doesn't  register. 

Mr.  Moser.  Think  back  to  your  trip  to  Mexico  City.  Did  you  ever 
run  across — do  you  remember  the  name  Harold  Meilzer,  or  Happy 
Meltzer,  back  then  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember  seeing  anybody  m  Mexico  City 
named  Happy  Meltzer  ?  •  ,  -> 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  people.     ^\^iat  is  his  nickname  i 

Mr.  MosER.  Happy. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  never  heard  of  him.    What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Don't  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No ;  I  am  trying  to— I  know  a  lot  of  people,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  he  doing  ^ 

Mr.  Stacker.  What  is  he  doing? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  refused  to  ansAver  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in- 
criminate him.     He  is  now  in  jail. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  know  him,  sir,  if  he  is  in  jail. 

Mr.  Moser.  A1  Blumenthal ;  does  that  name  mean  anything  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  was  in  his  restaurant.  He  is  downstairs.  He 
owns  a  restaurant,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  In  this  building  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Eef orma  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business   dealings  with  Al 

Blumenthal  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  went  to  his  restaurant? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  downstairs. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  in  Mexico  City  during  the  Christmas  week 
of  1947? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  and  your  wife  spend  Christmas  down  there 

in  1947? 

Mr.  Stacker.  1947 ;  might  be.  . 

Mr.  Moser.  You  would  remember  it  if  you  went  there  for  Christ- 
mas, wouldn't  you  ?  ^     t    i     ' 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  think  so.     Christmas  week,  1947—1  don  t 

think  so.  . 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  in  Mexico  City  during  the  last  week  m  De- 
cember and  the  first  part  of  January  1947  and  '8  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  wouldn't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Irving  Glasser  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Irving  Glasser ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoSER.  Where  do  you  know  him  from  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  know  him  from  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Tobey.  He  is  a  bail  commissioner  out  there,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  is  a  bail  commissioner  out  there. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  need  bail  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Me? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Mickey  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    Never  met  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Eddie  Nealis  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  know  him  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  know  Eddie  Nealis  and  Irving  Glasser? 

Mr.  Stacker.  How  do  I  know  them  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  met  them  in  Los  Angeles  years  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  Years  ago? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  met  them  at  the  race  track.  I  met  them  all  over. 
I  know  Eddie  Nealis  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  same  true  of  Glasser  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  know  Glasser  not  that  long,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  see  them  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  were  visiting  there  with  your  wife? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  '48  and  '491 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  the  years.    But  if  you  say  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  saw  them  when  you  were  there ;  when  you  saw  them 
there,  what  dealings  did  you  have  with  them? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosKER.  On  the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate  you  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Your  activities  occurred  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  thinking  that  it  might  incriminate  you  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Kessler.  Answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  your  refusal  applying  to  both  Irving  Glasser  and 
Eddie  Nealis? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Irving  Glasser  and  Eddie  Nealis?     Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  About  your  dealings  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Jake  Barrett? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Never  met  him.     Don't  recognize  the  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  B-a-r-r-e-t-t. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Never  met  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Frank  Costello? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Do  I  know  Frank  Costello  ?     Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  see  him  in  Mexico  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  are  sure  you  didn't  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacher.  Positive. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  either  occasion? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Positive. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  Teddy  Hays  is  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.   Y  es,  sir ;  I  know  him  20  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  know  him  from  the  Coast. 

Mr.  MosER.  From  the  Coast  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  spent  some  time  on  the  Coast  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Lots  of  times. 

Mr.  MosER.  When? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  went  out,  many  years.    I  used  to  go  out  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  went  out  to  visit  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No;  I  went  out  for  vacations.     I  like  it  out  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  see  Teddy  Hays  in  Mexico  City  when  you  were 
there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  both  trips? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  his  business  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  business  dealings  with  him  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  been  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Have  I  ever  been  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  been  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Not  even  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  sure? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Positive. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  go  to  bullfights? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  did,  once.    It  was  terrible. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Eddie  Nealis  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  heard  that? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Senator  Tobey.  Did  you  see  Mayor  O'Dwyer  in  the  paper  this 
morning ;  he  was  at  the  bullfights.    He  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  a  fellow  named  Reiner  ? 

Mr.  Stacker,  i  don't  recollect  the  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  fellow  named  Cossman  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Mayor  O'Dwyer? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir.    I  know  him  from  a  picture. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  answer  my  question  about  Cossman  ? 
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Mr.  Stacher.  Cossman,  I  don't  know  the  name,  sir. 
Mr.  MosER.  We  have  information  that  a  man  named  Remer  and 
a  man  named  Cossman  attempted  a  holdup  in  Mexico  at  the  tnne 

vou  were  there.  ,      .       ^  i        o 

"   Mr.  Stacher.  Attem]xed  a  holdup  in  Mexico  at  the  time  I  was  there  i 
Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  it? 

Mr.  Stacher.  No,  sir.  -,■  -,   ,^ 

Senator  Tobey.  You  see,  you  have  escaped  some  things  you  didn  t 

know  about. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mexican  Sweepstakes  i 

Mr.  Stacher.  Did  I  ever  hear  of  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOsER.  You  did  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  that  ?  _ 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  it  a  project  to  sell  Mexican  Sweepstakes  tickets 

in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Eddie  Nealis  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Which ;  you  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  IrvinglGdasser  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Irving  Sherman? 

Mr.  Stachei;.  Irving  Sherman? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  Never  seen  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  an  attempt  made  to  hold  up  a  sweepstakes  office, 
or  get  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Moser.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  what  share  anybody  had  in  the  sweep- 
stakes ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No.  . 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  if  Teddy  Hays  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  sweepstakes? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

ISIr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  bring  any  sweepstakes  tickets  into  the  United 
States  when  you  came  back? 

]Mr.  Stacker.  Did  I  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stacker.  Did  I  bring  sweepstakes  tickets  into  the  United 
States  when  I  come  back  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stacker.  What  do  you  mean,  sir;  did  I  bring  sweepstakes 
tickets  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  You  came  back  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  bring  any  sweepstakes  tickets  with  you? 

Mr.  Stacker.  You  mean  a  couple  of  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Any  at  alh 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  bring  a  couple  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  might  have  brought  a  couple,  and  had  them  in  my 
pocket,  if  that's  what  you  mean, 

Mr.  IMosER.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  that :    Do  you  think  you  did  have 
a  couple  in  your  pocket  ? 

Mr.  Stacker,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  asked  me  if  I  meant  a  couple.    Do  you  want  to 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  a  suitcase  with  you  full  of  sweepstakes 
tickets? 

Mr.  Stacker,  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  Did  you  have  any  at  all  ? 

Mr,  Stacker,  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Earl  Majors? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No, 

Mr,  Moser,  Never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr,  Stacker.  I  might  have  met  him.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  Charles  E.  Muehller? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  He  is  a  baseball  player. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  in  Mexico  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  talk  to  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  the  sweepstakes  ? 

Mr.  Stacker,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  was  indicted  from 
Mexico  in  connection  with  sweepstakes? 

Mr,  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  that  there  w^ere  two  sweepstakes  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  vou  know  a  Jerry  Giesler  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  do  know  him  ? 
Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  in  Mexico  when  you  were  there  ? 
Mr.  Stacker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sweepstakes? 
Mr.  Stacker.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Senator  Tobet.  He  was  supposed  to  work  for  divorced  women, 
wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Stacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  I  have. 

(Witness  excused.) 

(Whereupon,  at  2 :  05  p.  m.,  the  hearing  recessed  for  lunch.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

TESTIMONY  OF  JULES  ENDLER,  CHANGE,  N.  J. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  gentleman  is  your  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  John  J.  Clancy,  11  Commerce  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  given  your  residence  address  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  business  address  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  218-220  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  regarding  your 
relationship  with  Abner  Zwillman. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  have  known  Mr.  Zwillman,  I  think  it  dates  back 
to  1940. 

Mr.  Moser.  1940? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  have  known  of  him  a  good  deal  longer  than  that. 
But  I  got  to  know  him  about  1940. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  got  to 
know  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  I  have  probably  the  largest  restaurant  in  this 
State. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  name  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Novelty  Bar  and  Grill. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Endler.  And  we  handle  about  6,000  people  a  day.  We  used 
to  handle  considerably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  the  address,  the  business  address  that  you  gave  me, 
the  same  as  the  address  of  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.  I  have  been  there  going  on — I  think 
it  is  20  years  next  month. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  met  him  at  your  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.  I  met  him  originally  on  a  drive  for  the  Beth 
Israel  Hospital.     I  mean,  they  had  some  sort  of  a  big  affair  here  in 
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town,  and  I  was  formally  introduced  to  him  at  that  time  for  the  first 
time,  although  I  had  known  him  the  same  as  I  know  thousands  of 
people  in  town,  to  say  "Hello"  when  I  go  by,  and  I  do,  as  I  go  by  mer- 
chants, and  I  don't  even  know  their  last  names. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Zwillman  had  some  position  in  connection  with 
that  drive,  did  he  ?     Was  he  working  on  the  drive  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Whether  he  was  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  I  went 
to  some  large  affair.     They  had  it  down  here. 

It  was  sort  of  a  charity  carnival  of  some  kind,  where  they  had  all 
sorts  of  dolls  and  different  things.  I  just  don't  recall  exactly  what 
it  was.     I  met  him  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  first  time  you  met  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  first  time  I  was  formally  introduced  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  you  had  met  him  on  that  occasion,  did  you  have 
any  other  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  once  in  a  while  he  would  come  in  to  the  place 
to  eat. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  quite  certain  that  you  never  had  had  any  busi- 
ness dealings  with  Zwillman  before  that  date? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  I  did  not  say — quite  certain  I  had  no  business 
relations  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Endler.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Before  that  date? 

Mr.  Endler.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Not  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Subsequent  to  that  date,  did  you  have  any  business  deal- 
ings with  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Now,  your  subpena  called  for  1947,  but  I  am  going  to 
test  my  memory  with  you,  Mr.  Moser,  because  I  don't  want  to  duck 
under  any  constitutional  laws  or  anything  else. 

This  thing  has  made  me  sicker  than  anything  I  know  of.  I  mean, 
I  have  been  suffering  with  a  heart  condition  for  10  years.  But  in  the 
past  3,  I  have  gone  through  something  with  the  Intelligence  Unit 
that  I  never  want  to  go  through. 

And  I  am  ducking  under  nothing.  I  mean,  because  I  got  into  some- 
thing, and  you  ask  me  anything  you  want,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Endler,  you  know  we  are  not  trying  to  get  you  into 
any  trouble. 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  no.     It  isn't  a  question  of  trouble,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  just  want  information. 

Mr.  Endijsr  This  is  not  my  field,  and  the  inferences  that  are  left 
with  the  public  in  a  crime  hearing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  what  this  committee  has  accomplished,  and  what 
will  come  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  Well  now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  deal- 
ings you  have  had  with  Zwillman  since  the  first  time  you  met,  were 
introduced,  in  1940. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think,  Mr.  Moser,  in  1944 — now,  I  am  trusting  to  my 
memory  now,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Endler.  Because  the  Treasury  Department  has  these  records. 
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It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that  my  counsel  is  away  on  vacation,  Mr. 
Gutkin.     And  he  has  a  good  part  of  my  records. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.     Just  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Endler.  In  1944, 1  had  a  very  dear  friend  named  Walter  Batch- 
ellor,  who  was  the  manager  of  Fred  Allen,  who  is  a  great  radio  star. 
And  he  wanted  to  do  a  series  of  pictures  with  Fred  Allen  and  form 
a  company. 

Well,  I  knew  nothing  about  this  sort  of  business.  And  while  the 
money  involved  wasn't  a  great  sum,  nevertheless  it  was,  to  me,  any 
show  business  or  picture  business  was  of  a  gambling  nature,  although 
1  have  been  reading  in  the  trade  papers  where  they  have  made  millions 
of  dollars  with  Bing  Crosby  and  the  rest  of  them. 

So  I  said  to  Walter,  "I  will  see  if  I  can  get  the  necessary  funds." 

The  funds  that  were  required  for  the  stocks  was  a  very  nominal 
amount,  was  18  percent  of  the  company.     It  only  required  $1,800. 

But,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  $75,000  had  to  be  put  up 
with  tlie  Bank  of  America  in  California  as  a  completion  fund. 

"^^^len  an  indei:)endent  producer  produces  a  picture,  and  if  his 
budget  calls  for  $500,000,  or  $600,000,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  I  think 
it  is  15  percent  that  is  required  by  the  bank  as  a  completion  bond  in 
case  they  run  over  their  budget;  the  bank  may  have  sufficient  funds 
for  the  completion  of  it. 

Now,  he  went  into  this  transaction  for  6  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  "he"  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Mr.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Endler.  With  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  as  his  trustee.  He  took 
me  over  to  his  lawyer's  office,  Mr.  Hays,  he  was  Mr.  Zwillman]s  lawyer. 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays  acted  as  his  nominee  in  this  transaction.  The 
balance  of — 6  percent  was  mine,  and  the  other  6  percent  went  to  an 
accountant  in  this  city  by  the  name  of  Israel  Pogash,  Jerome  Blum- 
berg,  Julius  Silverman,  and  Jerome  L.  Silverman.  They  comprised 
the  other  6  percent. 

Mr.  MosER.  Pogash  held  his  stock  personally,  or  he  held  it  as  trustee 
for  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no.  He  held  it  personally.  This  other  6  percent 
was  divided. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  had  6  percent  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  had  6  percent,  and  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  had  6  per- 
cent, w^hich  was  Zwillman's. 

Mr.  Clancy.  And  six  other  men  had  the  other  six. 

Mr.  Endler.  And  the  balance  of  the  partners  there  was  Fred  Allen, 
Maurie  Eiskind,  I  think  Jack  Benny  had  a  few  percent  of  it.  A  news- 
paperman by  the  name  of  Bruce  Manning,  who  was  the  writer  of  the 
story ;  and  Jack  Skirball,  the  producer. 

It  was  all  divided  that  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year  did  that  occur  ? 

Mr.  Endler,  That,  to  my  best  recollection,  I  think — I  am  sure  it 
was  in  1944. 

Mr.  MosER.  1944? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  "HHiat  was  the  name  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Manhattan  Productions,  Inc. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  mentioned  a  man  named  Silverman.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  if  he  is  the  same  Silverman  who  was  connected  with 
J.  &  J.  Distributing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Thafs  correct.    That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Zwillman  had  any 
interest  in  J.  &  J.  Distributing  Co.  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  in  the  past  year 
of  a  lot  of  interests  that  Mr.  Zwillman  has  had. 

Mr.  Moser,  he  is  not  what  I  call  a  social  friend  of  mine.  I  don't 
ignore  him  if  I  see  him. 

And  since  June  13, 1  want  no  part  of  any  names,  because  I  resigned 
as  a  nominee  on  that  day,  after  the  Kef auver  committee  was  formed, 
and  I  read  a  lot  of  things  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  resigned  as  nominee  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  mean,  in  another  transaction  that  I  am  coming  to. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  about  that  transaction  now. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  am  going  to.  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  finish  the 
one. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Tell  him  about  the  other  one  where  you  were  the 
nominee. 

Mr.  Endler.  In  this  transaction,  this  company  was  to  make  six  or 
eight  pictures.  But  they  became  involved  in  a  lot  of  disputes  between 
actors  and  producers,  and  I  don't  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  of 
business. 

So  that — so  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  producer  and  the  majority  of 
the  stockholders.  In  fact,  I  wasn't  at  that  meeting  at  all.  And  they 
received  an  appraisal  from  three  outstanding  picture  companies  in 
California  as  to  the  approximate  return  this  picture  would  make,  or 
gross,  which  it  has  never  hit. 

And  they  dissolved  this  company,  because  they  couldn't  get  along. 

A  short  time  after  that,  this  Jack  Skirball,  the  same  producer,  said 
to  me,  "Jules,  I  think  we  have  some  sound  people  now."  He  says,  "If 
you  like  this  venture" — and  this  picture,  by  the  way,  made  some 
money.    I  think  it  made  a  few  hundred  tliousand  dollars. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  was  the  name  of  the  picture? 

Mr.  Endler.  It  was  called  "It's  In  the  Bag,"  with  Fred  Allen,  Jack 
Benny.  Binnie  Barnes  was  in  it.  And  any  number  of  stars.  Victor 
Moore. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  there  another  movie  they  produced? 

Mr.  Endler.  There  was  another  movie  after  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  WTiat  was  the  name  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Not  this  company.    This  company  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  company  did  not  produce  Guest  Wife? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.     Guest  Wife,  I  am  going  into  that  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  Before  you  leave  Manhattan  Productions,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  Endler.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  that  Abner  Zwillman  was  one  of  the  people, 
as  you  had  already  testified,  and  that  Silverman  was  in  it.  But  was 
Silverman  in  as  J.  &  J.  Distributing  Co.,  or  was  he  in  it  personally? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no.  He  was  in  it  personally.  His  father  was  in 
there.  A  cousin  of  his,  Jerome  Blumberg,  and  his  accountant,  Israel 
Pogash. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  was  Claudette  Colbert  in  it? 
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Mr.  Endler.  No.    You  are  talking  about  another  thing. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Michael  Lascari  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  that  is  another  one. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Emanuel  Mendels  in  it? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Supposing  you  go  ahead  and  tell  us  about  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Endler.  That  was  Manhattan,  and  that  was  dissolved;  the 
corporation  was  out.    We  filed  our 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  tell  us  how  much  money  you  put  into  that. 
$1,800? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  stock  was  $600  for  each  one,  Mr.  Moser.  And  to 
the  best  of  my  memory,  now — I  am  trusting  to  my  memory,  because 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  amount ;  the  Treasury  Department  has  it — I 
think  each  $600  share  put  up  $25,000,  which  went  to  the  Bank  of 
America  as  a  bond,  in  the  form  of  a  bond. 

Mr.  Clancy.  How  much  did  you  put  out? 

Mr.  Endler.  $25,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  you  did  was  put  up  $600  for  stock,  and  $25,000 
as  your  third  share  of  the  bond  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.    That's  correct. 

Now,  this  company  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  get  out  of  it  without  loss  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  We  made  money.  I  think  each  6  percent,  I  think, 
made — we  paid  a  tax  on  $12,000,  but  we  haven't  recouped  $12,000  yet. 

So  that  we  are  stuck,  I  think,  about  $3,000  that  either  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  rebate,  or  we  have  lost  our  right  to  claim  the  rebate, 
because  of  the  time  element. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Endler.  No  ;  a  short  time  after  that  this  producer  came  to  New 
York.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jack  Skirball.  He  is  a  very  big  man. 
And  his  brother  owns  about  600  theaters. 

And  he  says,  "Jules,  I  have  a  commitment  from  Claudette  Colbert 
and  Don  Ameche.  Now,  let's  form  a  company  and  let's  make  some 
individual  pictures." 

Well,  I  says,  "Jack,  I  don't  want  to  invest  the  amount  of  money  you 
want  me  to  invest,"  because  this  was  a  greater  amount  than  Manhattan 
Productions. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "see  if  you  can  get  some  people  together." 

I  went  to  the  same  people,  because  the  normal  person  in  business, 
he — it  is  the  nature  of  a  venture  that  he  doesn't  want  to  become  in- 
volved in,  because  theater  or  pictures  is  something  out  of  his  field.  So 
we  said  we  would  go  along  with  him. 

I  think  the  amount  put  in  for  the  stock 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  interrupt.  You  said  you  went  to  the  same 
people.    Wliat  people  were  those  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Abner  Zwillman,  Silverman,  Pogash,  Blumberg,  Ju- 
lius Silverman,  and  Jerome  L.  Silverman. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Michael  Lascari  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  not  in  this  one  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  only  know  Michael  Lascari  by  name,  and  to  say 
"Hello,"  if  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Endler.  In  this  picture,  I  think  my  share  of  the  stock  was 
about  $35,000,  because  I  held  1  percent  more  than  the  other  share- 
holders. There  was  25  percent  of  this  Green  Tree  Productions  Co. 
That  was  the  name  of  that  Claudette  Colbert  picture. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  believe  that  was  the  latter  part  of  1944,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right. 

Mr.  Endler.  It  might  have  been  early  1945.  But  I  think  it  was 
the  latter  part  of  1944. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  put  on  the  movie  called  Guest  Wife. 

Mr.  Endler.  Guest  Wife;  that's  correct;  in  which  the  partners 
in  that  was  the  academy  award  winner  that  year,  Sam  Wood,  the  direc- 
tor ;  Jack  Skirball ;  Claudette  Colbert ;  Don  Ameche ;  Maurie  Eiskind, 
the  writer;  Bruce  Manning,  the  writer.  And  I  held  9  percent,  and 
I  held  an  8-percent  nominee  for  Abner  Zwillman.  I  was  the  nominee 
of  that  8  percent. 

Mr.  Moser.  Arthur  Garfield  Hays 

Mr.  Endler.  Was  not  in  that  picture. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  represent  Zwillman  as  attorney  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  might  have.  That  I  am  now  taxing  my  memory. 
But  I  believe  he  might. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  took  8  percent  as  nominee  for  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  took  8  percent  as  nominee  for  Zwillman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Zwillman  give  you  any  reason  why  he  wanted 
you  to  take  it  rather  than  himself  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes.    I  asked  the  reason,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  told  me  he  had  a  reputation  as  being  an  ex-boot- 
legger, and  he  had  gotten  some  publicity  in  the  papers.  And  he 
said  all  these  deals  involved  banking  problems,  because  the  motion- 
picture  is  run  on  that. 

I  mean,  in  any  picture,  whether  it  is  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Twentieth-Century  Fox,  or  any  of  them,  the  Bank  of  America — and 
there  are  one  or  two  other  banks  out  there — Chase  National  Bank  of 
New  York — they  finance  almost  90  percent  of  the  cost,  all  depending 
on  who  the  producer  is. 

If  it  is  a  fly-by-night,  they  might  loan  70  percent.  If  it  is  a  good 
director  and  a  good  producer,  they  will  almost  go  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost,  providing  you  put  up  a  bond  that  you  come  in  under  this 
budget. 

They  don't  want  to  loan  you  $1,000,000  and  have  you  spend  $2,000,- 
000,  which,  unfortunately  they  have  run  into. 

So  he  said,  with  this  reputation,  would  I  be  his  nominee. 

Having  been  present  when  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  became  the  nomi- 
nee I,  as  a  layman,  had  no  thought  of  anything  being  wrong.  If  it 
was  good  enough  for  an  outstanding  attorney — and  I  knew  him  to  be 
an  outstanding  attorney — I  saw  nothing  wrong  in  accepting  it. 

Because,  as  those  checks  came  in  every  one  of  them,  as  you  will 
find — and  the  Treasury  has  photostats  of  all  of  those — are  endorsed 
by  me,  payable  to  Abner  Zwillman,  Jules  Endler,  trustee. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  Endler.  Then  might  I  finish  that  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.     Please  do. 

Mr.  Endler.  When  the  Kefauver  committee  was  formed,  I  didn't 
want  my  name  around  with  any  slime  that  I  heard  of. 
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Whether  they  are  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  We  live  in  a  Nation 
where  a  man  must  be  convicted  before  he  is  found  guilty. 

I  demanded  to  be  released  from  that  on  June  13.  On  June  20, 
there  is  the  agreement  with  the  Bank  of  America. 

Mr.  Clanct.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  June  20,  1950.  Right  after  your  committee  was 
formed. 

And  I  read  things  in  the  newspaper.  I  demanded  to  be  released 
from  that  agioement. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that,  by  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No;  that  is  the  original.  I  just  happened  to  have 
that  laying  in  my  desk. 

Mr.  Clancy.  The  accompanying  letter  from  the  Hays  firm  en- 
closing that,  and  we  have  the  envelope  here.  I  will  furnish  you 
with  a  copy. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Can  we  put  these  in  the  record  and  return  them  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  photostat  of  it,  Senator,  or 
anything  you  want. 

Mr.  ]MosER.  For  the  record,  let's  note  that  we  are  shown  a  letter 
dated  June  23,  1950,  signed  by  Mr.  Shilenskj^,  of  the  firm  of  Hays, 
St.  John,  Abramson,  Schulman,  addressed  to  Mr.  Jules  R.  Endler, 
stating  that  the  assignment  of  Zwillman's  interest  in  the  Green  Tree 
Productions,  Inc.,  had  been  filed  with  the  Bank  of  America,  and  that 
a  duplicate  original  was  being  returned  to  Mr.  Endler. 

We  were  also  handed  the  enclosure  which  accompanied  that  letter, 
which  consists  of  an  assigimient  dated  June  13,  1950. 

Mr.  Endler.  June  20,  I  think,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  there  is  that  date  here.     I  will  bring  that  out. 

June  13,  1950,  signed  by  Jules  Endler  and  Abner  Zivillman,  which 
constitutes  an  assignment  from  Jules  Endler  to  Abner  Zwillman  of 
the  8-percent  interest  in  Green  Tree  Productions,  Inc.,  held  by  Mr. 
Endler  as  trustee  for  Mr.  Zwillman,  with  a  notation  at  the  bottom 
stating,  "Original  of  this  assignment  received  June  20,  1950,  by  the 
Bank  of  America." 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  I  ask  that  the  photostatic  copies  of  these 
which  will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Endler  me  marked  as  an  exhibit. 

Senator  Tobey.  They  may  be  marked. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Mailed  to  whom? 

Mr.  Moser.  To  me. 

Mr.  Clancy.  All  right ;  I  will  send  it. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Send  it  to  Richard  G.  Moser,  Room  900,  First  Street 
and  Indiana  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Endler.  They  will  be  photostated  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
you  will  receive  them — tomorrow  morning,  I  mean,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive them  right  after  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Next  we  would  like  to  inquire  with  respect  to  the  post 
office  site  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Would  you  like  to  tell  us  the  story  on  that  with  the  same  frankness 
you  have  already? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  most  certainly  will,  Mr.  Moser. 

I  have  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  lifelong  friend,  by  the  name  of 
Col.  L.  George  Horowitz,  who,  by  the  way,  is  on  his  way  over  now  to 
be  assistant  to  Matthew  Ridgway  in  Korea. 
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He  was  chief  economist  for  Robert  Dowling  of  the  City  Investing 
Co.  of  New  York  City. 

He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  had  the  most  vahiable  piece 
of  property  to  buy  that  the  United  States  Government  owned,  an 
entire  block  in  Louisville,  and  there  were  some  people  down  there  try- 
ing to  sell  it.  They  had  gotten  in  cahoots  with  each  other,  and  they 
had  all  made  their  bids  around  $1,200,000,  which  proved  out  after  the 
bids  were  opened. 

Now,  he  said,  "I  am  dying  for  the  company  to  buy  this  piece  of 
property,  but  Mr.  Dempsey,  our  chief  counsel" — who  recently  just 
passed  away,  from  the  law  firm  of  Dempsey — some  big  law  firm  in  New 
York;  they  are  counsel  for — ''has  just  advised  the  board  of  directors 
not  to  buy  any  vacant  land,  because  all  their  business  was  conducted 
on  income-bearing  properties." 

City  Investing  was  one  of  the  largest  realty  holders  in  New  York 
City,  and  also  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  own  the  Westchester 
Apartments  down  there,  Senator,  as  you  probably  know.  And  the 
Mayflower  Hotel ;  they  are  interested  with  Hilton  down  there, 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  tell  us  the  date  of  this  conversation  with 
Colonel  Horowitz? 

Mr.  Endler.  This  was  either  the  latter  part  of  August  of  1946,  or 
the  first  part  of  September  of  1946. 

I  says,  "George*' — and  this  transaction  by  the  way,  was  in  sealed 
bids,  where  the  Government  was  taking  back  a  first  mortgage  in  the 
amount,  I  think,  of  $1,450,000. 

Senator  Tobet.  Was  that  one  of  the  privileges  in  the  bidding? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  That  was  announced  before? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  was  announced. 

Senator  Tobey.  So  all  bidders  knew  the  Government  stood  to  the 
extent  of  $1,400,000. 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  And  they  were  bidding  $1,200,000? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  no.  It  all  depended  what  the  bid  was,  Senator. 
I  think  80  percent  of  it  was  taken  back  by  the  Government.  It  just 
came  to  $1,400,000  in  my  instance. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  thought  you  said  $1,200,000  was  mentioned? 

Mr.  Endler.  Twenty  percent  was  in  cash.  The  ba,lance  of  it  was 
to  be  placed  in  a  mortgage  figured  by  the  property  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  3i/4  percent  interest,  payable  within  10  years, 
with  release  clauses  on  certain  parts  of  the  property.  So  I  told  the 
colonel  that  he  would  have  to  get  somebody  else  into  this  deal  here, 
because  I  didn't  have  that  kind  of  money  to  invest.  I  had  some 
money,  but  I  have  a  very  large  business  here,  and  I  like  to  meet  my 
obligations. 

Well,  he  said  to  me,  "Jack  Shapiro,  the  builder,  will  take  a  third  of 
it,  or  25  percent  of  it." 

Well,  Jack  Slmpiro  I  have  known  all  my  lifetime.  That  is  M. 
Shapiro  &  Sons;  he  built  the  Capitol  Theater  in  New  York,  and  they 
were  the  consultants  in  the  Eadio  City  Music  Hall,  and  he  built  all 
those  apartments  right  out  in,  outside  the  Glenn  Martin  plant  at 
Baltimore,  going  to  Washington  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  His  name  is  Jacob,  isn't  it? 
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Mr.  Endler.  It  is  M.  Shapiro  Construction  Co.  That  was  his 
father's  name  before. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Endler.  So  we  had  a  meeting,  and  I  called  ZwiUman  m.  We 
had  a  meeting  in  Hays'  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  happen  to  call  Zwillman  in? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  because  it  wound  up  this  way,  Mr.  Moser :  That 
Shapiro  was  going  to  take  26  percent  of  the  deal,  whatever  the  bid  was ; 
I  was  going  to  take  26  percent  of  it ;  Colonel  Horowitz  was  going  to 
take  22  percent ;  and  we  had  26  percent  open. 

I  called  Zwillman  in,  and  we  went  over  and  had  a  meeting  at  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays'  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  happen  to  think  of  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  Mr.  Moser,  I  think  the  time  element  was  about 
4  days  before  the  sale  when  City  Investing  had  a  board  of  directors' 
meeting,  4  or  5  days  had  a  board  of  directors'  meeting  and  decided  not 
to  go  throush  with  this  deal.  Now,  the  only  one  you  could  call  m  was 
someone  who  had  a  lot  of  confidence  in  your  judgment,  and  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Zwillman,  there  is  no  question  about  it,  had  a  lot  of  confidence 
in  my  judgment,  because  he  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  my  business 

ability.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  now,  let  me  interrupt  you  there  ]ust  a  second. 

You  said  you  had  only  been  in  Uvo  deals  with  him. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  did  not  say 

Mr.  Moser.  These  two  picture  deals  before  this. 

Mr.  Endler.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  had  the  impression  that  you  were  telling  us  the  deals 
that  you  had  had  with  him.  •  i    *     i 

Mr.  Endler.  I  didn't  have  any  deal  with  him.  I  had  it  with  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays.  But  technically,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  Hays  was 
my  partner. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  and  Zwillman  were  together 

Mr.  Endler.  But  I  don't  want  to  stand  on  any  technical  grounds. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  and  Zwillman  were  together  in  the  first  pic- 
ture deal,  the  Manhattan  Productions,  and  then  you  were  together 
in  the  Green  Tree  Productions. 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  those  two  business  relationships  were  the  only 
ones  you  had  had  up  to  the  time  of  the  post-office  deal? 

Mr.  Endler.  Correct.  ,  .  i    i 

Mr.  Moser.  So  those  were  the  two,  the  only  two,  m  which  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  confidence  in  your  business  judgment,  shall  we 

say?  ,         ,         1  n 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  he  knows,  Mr.  Moser,  I  have  been  here  all  my 
lifetime.  I  am  56  years  old,  and  I  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.  I  think 
I  have  made  a  fairly  good  success  of  my  business.  And  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  that  I  could  have  probably  gone  to,  but  the  time 

was  short.  -»t     j 

The  bids  were  being— you  had  to  put  them  m  and  open  on  Monday 
mornino-  in  Washington.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  dates  of  those 
things.  "^  I  will  give  you  photostats  of  the  bid,  if  you  need  them. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  just  said  that  Mr.  Zwillman  had  absolute  con- 
fidence in  you  with  respect  to  your  business  judgment.  That  is  a 
two-way  street,  isn't  it?  You  had  the  same  feeling  toward  him, 
didn't  you? 
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Mr.  Endler.  No.  Wait  a  minute,  Senator.  I  did  not  have  the 
same  feeling  toward  his  business  judgment,  because  he  has  asked  me 
about  a  million  and  one  things,  Senator,  and  I  wouldn't  put  a  match 
in  anything  he  has  ever  asked  me  about. 

And  from  now  on,  the  only  partner  I  want  is  my  wife  and  children, 
I  have  learned  my  lesson. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  in  any  case,  you  had  reason  to  think  that  he  might 
have  ready  cash,  and  that  was  the  reason  you  thought  he  might  be 
the  one  to  go  to? 

Mr.  Endler,  I  thought  he  was  a  man  of  means.  There  was  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  his  being  a  man  of  means,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Endler.  So  we  had  a  meeting  at  Arthur  Garfield  Hays'  office, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Stewart  and  Mr.  Menefee  Wirgman — Mr.  Wirgman 
by  the  way,  is  chairman  of  the  Nashville-Louisville  Railroad.  He  is 
president  of  the  largest  bank  in  the  South.  And  I  asked  Mr.  Joe 
Stewart,  who  is  their  vice  president,  down  there.  I  said,  "Joe,  what 
appraisal  has  the  Government  got  on  this  property?" 

"Oh,"  he  says,  "they  are  crazy.  They  got  an  appraisal  of  $1,800,000." 
And  he  says,  "I  know  some  of  the  bidders.  One  of  them  is  bidding 
$1,235,000,  one  of  them  $1,400,000.  I  think  I  can  own  it  for  around 
$1,500,000." 

I  says,  "They  have  a  bid  of,  an  appraisal  of  it?" 

I  didn't  know  Mr.  Stewart,  because  I  only  had  met  him  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  that  Sunday  night  in  Washington. 
I  didn't  tell  him  what  my  bid  was  going  to  be.  But  I  had  certified 
checks  of  various  amounts,  depending  upon  what  bid  I  was  going  to 
decide  upon. 

And  I  put  a  bid  in  of  $1,803,013 — the  13  is  just  a  lucky  number  with 
me;  it  is  my  daughter's  birthday,  and  I  opened  my  business  on  Friday 
the  13th,  and  I  have  always  stuck  with  the  13. 

So  I  put  in  that  extra  $13  in  there,  and  I  was  the  high  bidder.  I 
went  above  the  Government's  appraisal. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  much  was  the  Government's  appraisal? 

Mr.  Endler.  $1,800,000,  Senator. 

Senator  Tobet.  What  was  the  nearest  bid  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  nearest  bid  to  me  was  $1,535,000. 

Senator  Tobet.  Who  made  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  in  New  York,  for  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Co. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  see, 

Mr.  Moser.  How  did  you  happen  to  pick  $1,800,000? 

Mr.  Endler.  Because  that  was  their  appraisal.  And  I  wanted — 
from  the  looks  of  the  surroundings  of  this  property,  I  thought  the 
Government  had  made  a  fair  appraisal  on  this,  and  my  judgment,  in 
the  real-estate  field,  I  knew  that  I  had  a  very,  very  valuable  property, 
as  it  proved  out. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  skipped  a  little  bit  over  the  point  where  you  were 
talking  about  meeting  in  Mr.  Hays'  office. 

Mr.  Endler.  Correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  who  was  there? 

Mr.  Endler.  We  met  in  Mr.  Hays'  office. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  there  ? 

85277 — 51— pt.  18 21 
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Mr.  Endler.  Colonel  Horowitz,  Jacob  L.  Shapiro,  Abner  Zwillman, 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  myself,  one  of  Mr.  Hays'  associates,  a  fellow 
by  tlie  name  of  William  Abramson;  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  the 
firm ;  and  I  think  Mr.  ;Morris  Shilensky  was  at  the  meeting. 

We  decided — Horowitz  didn't  have  all  the  money.  We  loaned  him 
part  of  liis  22  percent.  But  he  brought  the  deal  to  us,  and  if  we  were 
successful  in  obtaining  it,  we  were  going  to  loan  him  the  difference 
between  what  he  had  and  what  it  took  to  go  in  for  that  22  percent; 
and  we  agreed  that  it  was  going  to  be  divided. 

I  went  down  to  Washington,  I  went  in  the  next  morning  with  the 
sealed  bid.  In  fact  I  went  to  the  Kiggs  National  Bank  to  borrow 
the  additional  $13,  because  I  wanted  that  $13  in  there.  And  I  went 
in  there.  And  my  bid  was  the  highest  bid,  and  the  Government  ac- 
cepted my  bid,  and  I  became  the  owner  of  that  property. 

Senator  Tobey.  In  your  name? 

Mr.  Endler.  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  held  26  percent  of  it;  Jacob 
L.  Shapiro,  until  he  died,  held  26  percent  of  it — I  will  give  you  the 
whole  breakdown. 

Mr.  Clancy.  In  what  name  did  you  take  title  ? 

JNIr.  Endler.  Jules  Endler. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Mr.  Hays  was  putting  in  the  money  as  trustee  for 
Mr.  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Tobey.  Are  you  and  Zwillman  on  very  friendly  relation- 
ships now  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  Senator,  after  what  just  happened  here  recently, 
I  don't  know  how  friendly  we  are.  But  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  that 
property  left.  We  had  139  by  250,  which  is  a  very  good — that  is  a 
small  city  block.  In  May  of  this  year — April  of  this  year  rather, 
June  1  title  was  passed.  That  was  the  remaining  portion  of  that 
piece  of  property. 

I  forced  the  sale  there,  because  I  wanted  no  more  association.  I 
wanted  my  name  linked  with  no  one. 

Senator  Tobev.  You  had  previously  sold  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.  I  sold  one  corner  of  it.  It  was  bought 
by  a  group  for  tlie  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  The  other  corner  was  bought  by 
J.  J.  Newberry  Co. 

Senator  Tobey.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes.  Now,  I  just  made  the  third  sale,  Senator.  That 
was  in  between  those  two  companies,  that  in  my  opinion  was  worth 
$2^2  million  of  any  man's  money.  I  just  forced  that  sale  for  $1,035,000 
to  the  Federated  Department  Stores,  because  I  wanted  to  be  clean. 

Senator  Tob.ey.  May  I  ask  you  this :  You  are  speaking  now  of  the 
Federated.    Was  that  the  last  block  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tobey.  But  before  that  you  sold  two  pieces? 

INIr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Tobey.  And  the  total  income  from  those  two  pieces  was  how 
much  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Was  $1,560,000. 

Senator  Tobey.  You  got  back  all  but  $300,000  of  the  purchase  price  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  right.  I  sold  $1,035,000  for  this  last  parcel, 
which  I  know  Fred  Lazarus  would  not  sell  tomorrow  morning  for 
$21/2  miUion. 
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Senator  Tobey.  So  you  got  about  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tobey.  To  be  divided  four  ways? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.  I  will  give  you  the  division  of  that 
too. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Endler,  shall  I  go  ahead  and  ask  a  question  or  two? 

Mr  Endler.  You  go  ahead,  Mr.  Moser. 

LIr.  MosER.  Mr.  Zwillman,  in  his  income  tax  return  for  1947,  re- 
ported a  loss  on  this  transaction  of  $22,368.81. 

Mr.  Endler.  What  year,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  1947. 

Mr.  Endler.  There  was  no  property  sold  then,  and  there  was  a 
carrying  charge  of  over  $100,000  a  year  between  interest  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  taxes  to  the  city. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  vacant  land  ? 

]VIr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  When  was  this  sold ;  when  did  the  three  sales  take 
place  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  one  took  place  in  1948.  That  was  J.  J.  Newberry 
Co.  The  corner  to  the  Penney  Co.  was  sold  in  June  or  July  of  1948 — 
of  1950,  rather.    June  of  1950. 

And  the  last  parcel  was  sold  in  April  of  this  year,  but  title  was 
passed  on  June  1  of  1951. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  have  explained  that  in  1947  you  had  carrying 
charges  which  probably  explains  the  loss  on  Mr.  Zwillman's  return. 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  claim  a  similar  loss  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.  Whatever  he  claimed  would  be  claimed 
because  the  accountant  supplied  it  for  everybody. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1948  he  claimed  a  loss  of  $27,693.40. 

Mr.  Endler.  That  might  be  correct  too,  because  1948  was  March, 
and  this  property  wasn't  passed  until  June  or  July  of  '48,  the  first 
sale.    So  that  there  would  be  no  profit. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  reported  no  profit  on  the  transaction  until  the  final 
sale? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  no.  The  profit  was  reported,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  he  reported  a  profit  in  '49.  Also  one  in  '50.  And  he  is  going 
positively  have  to  report  one  in  '51,  because  I  reported  it,  and  I  show 
the  partners,  who  the  partners  were. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  reported  a  loss  in  1949  of  $12,588.18. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  know  what  other  capital  losses  he  might  have 
had. 

Mr,  Moser.  That  relates  specifically  to  this  transaction. 

Mr.  Endler.  Mr.  Moser,  I  wouldn't  know  anything  about  what  he 
reported. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  any  case,  your  own  recollection  is  that  there  would 
be  a  profit  reportable  in  1949 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  It  all  depends.  He  might  have  had  a  capital  loss  in 
something  else  and  taken  it  against  a  capital  gain. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  speaking  with  respect  to  this  particular  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Endler.  He  might  have  paid 

Mr.  Clancy.  Wait  a  minute.  Aren't  you  asking  him  to  assume  a 
premise  about  which  he  knows  nothing  ? 
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_Mr.  MosER,  I  am  telling  him  what  we  understand  Mr.  Zwillman 
said,  and  I  am  asking  him  if  he  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Clancy.  I  know.  But  after  all,  you  are  asking  him  to  adopt  a 
premise  on  a  representation  made  by  you  that  that's  what  Zwillman's 
return  discloses. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Clancy,  he  gave  us  a  very  good  explanation  with 
regard  to  1947.    Now,  perhaps  he  doesn't  know. 

Mr.  Clancy.  He  says  in  '47  it  was  all  vacant  land.  In  '48  there 
was  one  sale  time  in  June,  and  he  had  the  carrying  charges  and  the 
costs  and  so  forth. 

But  even  explaining  that  to  you,  you  are  posturing  a  premise  to  him, 
and  asking  him  to  accept  it.    Not  that  I  question  your  representation. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  I  tell  him  the  information  I  have,  it  may  put  him 
in  a  position  so  that  he  recollects  something  and  is  able  to  explain 
factors,  just  as  he  did  with  respect  to  1947. 

Mr.  Clancy.  I  have  no  objection  to  his  telling  anything  he  knows, 
of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Endler.    Mr.  JMoser 

Mr.  Clancy.  Wait  a  minute.  But  I  just  don't  want  him  to  go 
off  on  a  tangent,  on  an  assumption  that  he  must  accept,  without 
knowing  what  the  fact  is,  and  what  Zwillman's  income  tax  return 
might  disclose. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  doesn't  have  to  assume  that.  He  can  say  if  it 
is 

Mr.  Clancy.  He  will  show  you  his  return.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that.  I  will  be  very  happy, 
Mr.  Moser,  to  tell  you  what  I  made  on  my  share. 

Mr.  Moser.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Endler.  That  I  have  no  knowledge  of  right  here.  I  will  give 
you  that.  The  same  as  you  will  get  that  photostat,  I  will  give  you 
that. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  will  supply  us  with  a  statement  of  your  gain 
and  loss  on  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  will  be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  if  it  is  true  that  ]Mr.  Zwillman  had  a  loss,  or  re- 
ported a  loss  in  the  amount  I  described,  have  you  knowledge  of  any 
facts  that  might  explain  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  have  not,  JNIr.  Moser ;  I  have  not. 

INlr.  Moser.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  him. 

Now  we  would  like  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  with  the  same  commendable 
frankness,  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Union  National 
Bank  of  Newark. 

]Mr.  Endler.  I  wil  be  very  happy  to  tell  you  the  entire  history 
of  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  have  been  next  door  to  that  bank,  my  property  is 
right  next  door  to  that  bank.  I  have  been  there  for  going  on  20 
years  this  coming  August,  I  think;  or  January  it  will  be  20  years 
that  I  have  been  in  that  location. 

There  was  a  squabble  in  there  amongst  the  groups  of  directors.  One 
was  an  insurance  man;  the  other  was  a  lawyer;  and  I  think  one  was 
a  doctor,  I  don't  know;  and  one  I  think,  owned  Betty's  Pharmacy 
here  on  Broad  Street. 
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This  Sherwood  said  to  me  one  day,  "Endler,  I  can  accumulate  all 
your  stock  We  just  resigned  from  that  board.  We  can't  get  along 
with  them.  Why  don't  you  buy  it  and  go  on  that  board.  It  is  right 
next  door  to  you.  I  know  you  can  do  the  bank  a  lot  of  good."  And 
vanity  got  the  best  of  me  a  bit.  Here  I  was  going  to  become  vice 
president  and  director  of  a  banking  institution. 

Mr.  MosER.  Holding  only  515  shares? 

Mr.  Endler.  There  is  only  3,700  shares  in  the  whole  bank,  and  I 
think  the  largest  stockholder  owns  25  shares.  So  that  515,  I  was 
the  largest  stockholder  by  far. 

They  could  never  get  all  the  other  stockholders.  They  don't  even 
know  where  they  are  at. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  Clanct.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  the  lists  of  stockholders,  oh,  I  would  say,  com- 
prises maybe  20  pages.    They  are  all  over  the  lot. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  bank,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Clancy  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  know  the  history  that  Mr.  Clancy 
just  gave  you. 

Mr.  Clancy.  I  know,  because  I  was  counsel  and  director  for  the 
United  States  Trust  Co.    And  I  have  some  familiarity  with  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record.  Can  we  put 
it  in  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  You  can  put  in  that  it  was  my  understanding  that 
when  the  bank  was  originally  started  that  stock  was  sold  widely 
through  various  labor  organizations  and  unions  throughout  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  my  information,  from  one  of  the  men  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  bank,  that  they  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  quorum, 
because  tliere  was  no  large  block  of  stock  held  by  any  one  individual, 
and  that  notices  would  go  out  and  they  would  be  returned  "Not  known 
at  that  address,"  or  they  would  get  no  response  to  them. 

And  out  of  the  3,700  shares,  they  had  a  difficult  time  getting  a 
quorum  for  their  annual  meeting. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  it  a  labor  bank  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  It  was  the  Union  Labor  National  Bank  originally. 

Mr.  Endler.  It  is  now  called  the  Union  National  Bank. 

Senator  Tobey.  It  was  primarily  formed  by  labor  interests  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  stock  was  sold  to  individual  members  of  unions? 

Mr.  Clancy.  I  think  that  when  labor  decided  to  have  a  bank,  they 
put  on  a  drive  to  get  sufficient  capital  to  start  a  bank,  and  that  they 
sold  the  stock  generally  in  labor  circles  at  first. 

Senator  Tobey.  When  was  it  started  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  It  was  a  very,  very  long  time  ago,  Senator.  I  imag- 
ine— God,  I  don't  even  remember  when  they  were  down  here  on  Green 
Street.    That  must  be  40  years  ago  or  more. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  the  bank  in  a  strong  position  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  will  get  around  to  that  in  a  minute,  Senator. 

Mr.  Moser.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Endler ;  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Endler.  This  Mr.  Sherwood 
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Mr.  MosEK.  We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  said  some  shares 
were  offered  but  you  didn't  state  specifically  that  it  was  500 ;  I  think 
that  came  out  by  inference.    He  offered  you 

Mr.  Endler.  He  didn't  offer  me  500 ;  they  didn't  have  that  many. 
After  that  I  bought  86  shares  of  another  director  that  resigned  there, 
and  I  bought  2  shares  that  some  estate  had,  the  Girard  Trust  Co.  sent 
in  from  Philadelphia  to  the  bank,  and  I  paid  for  it  when  it  arrived 
here. 

So  that  all  told,  I  think  I  had  513  or  515  shares. 

Now,  I  bought  this  stock,  and  I  went  on  their  board  of  directors,  and 
was  made  vice  president  of  that  bank.  And  for  10  years  I  have  been 
suffering  with  a  cardiac  condition.  I  have  had  three  heart  attacks. 
But  I  think  that  made  me  sicker  than  anything  I  know  of.  This  was 
the  most  ignorant  situation  I  have  ever  come  across.  They  were  pass- 
ing on  loans  there,  and  I  was  being  voted  down  time  and  time  out. 

I  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Frank  Triple,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  chief  examiner  of  this  district,  and  I  brought  Mr.  Pete- 
colis.  Although  he  is  the  examiner  here,  I  told  him  my  story  or  what 
was  going  on ;  they  sent  him  in.  They  have  been  examining  there — 
when  I  read,  after  I  got  into  the  bank  and  read  the  banking  examiner's 
report  on  this  bank,  I  wouldn't  have  bought  that  stock  for  $2  a  share. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  paid  $95 — I  think  a  couple  of  them  I  bought  at  $90 
and  $86 ;  I  bought  at  $100  a  share. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  was  the  book  value  of  the  stock  then  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  book  value,  according  to  their  board  of  directors, 
the  liquidating  value,  was  about  $145,  Senator. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  total  amount  you  paid  was  what,  for  your  515 
shares  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Let  me  give  it  to  you  exactly,  instead  of  guessing.  I 
heard  a  story  the  other  clay,  Mr.  Moser — I  would  like  the  committee  to 
have  all  this — I  heard  a  story  the  other  day  that  somebody  said  that 
Endler  was  fronting  for  Zwillman  in  this  bank  here. 

Now,  that's  the  last  thing  in  God's  world  Endler  is  ever  going  to  do. 
And  that  a  check  that  was  paid  for  this  stock  was  issued  by  Hays' 
office.  This  statement  was  made  by  somebody  by  the  name  of  Velie, 
who  was  writing  an  article  for  Collier's  magazine. 

So  that  you  might  have  them,  Mr.  Moser  here  are  all  my  checks  that 
I  paid  for  this  stock.  I  borrowed  $15,200  from  my  company  to  pay 
for  stock,  and  the  check  was  made  direct  for  the  stock.  And  there 
is  also  my  check  showing  the  repayment  of  the  $15,200  to  my  company. 

So  that  you  might  have  it,  and  so  that  there  might  never  be  any 
clouds  as  to  who  paid  for  the  Union  National  stock.  And  you  may 
total  those  amounts  and  you  will  get  the  amount  that  was  paid  for 
the  stock. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Around  $50,000 ;  is  that  a  fair  figure  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  know,  John.  We  might  as  well  get  them  cor- 
rect.   You  have  the  amounts  right  there. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Somewhere  between  $45,000  and  $50,000. 

Mr.  Endler.  Somewhere  around  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  I  will  just  read  the  amounts  of  those  checks. 

Mr.  Clancy.  You  can  keep  those. 

Mr.  Endler.  You  can  keep  those,  Mr.  Moser.    I  made  them  for  you. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  I  would  just  like  to  have  the  amounts  in 
the  record. 
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Mr.  Endler.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Endler,  we  don't  know  anything  about  what  Lester 
Velie  has  done. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  am  only  just  telling  you. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  we  have  some  information  from  other  sources. 
We  are  glad  to  get  this  because  it  helps  us. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  first  check  was  on 
November  5,  1947,  for  $15,200. 

The  next  was  on  November  5,  1947,  for  $21,375. 

The  next  was  on  November  17, 1947,  for  $2,375. 

The  next  is  November  25,  1947,  for  $475. 

The  next  is  December  15,  1947,  for  $1,140. 

All  of  those  checks  were  payable  to  Walter  K.  Sherwood. 

The  next  is  March  3,  1948,  for  $8,600,  payable  to  Sam  and  Wally 
Kirschner. 

The  next  is  April  7, 1948,  for  $190,  payable  to  Union  National  Bank. 

The  next  is  June  10,  1948,  for  $15,200 

Mr.  Endler.  That  shows  the  repayment  to  my  company,  Mr.  Moser. 
That  is  not  for  stock. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  last  check  is  not  a  part  of  total,  but  is  repayment  to 
Union  or  to  Novelty  Bar,  Inc.,  of  the  amount  advanced  by  Union 
Novelty  Bar  for  the  $15,200,  which  was  the  first  check  that  I  men- 
tioned. 

The  total  of  these  is  $49,355. 

We  would  like  to  offer  the  photostatic  copies  of  those  checks  as  evi- 
dence in  the  record,  as  exhibits. 

You  have  no  objection  to  our  having  them  in  the  record,  do  you? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  no.    I  have  no  objection  to  anything,  Mr.  ISIoser. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  information  from  another  source  to  the  effect 
that  on  December  1,  1947,  a  deposit  of  $50,000  was  made  in  your  ac- 
count and  this  check  had  been  drawn  on  the  trust  account  of  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  cannot  be  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  never  gave  me  a  check  for 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  make  a  deposit  of  $50,000  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  believe  so,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  trust  to  my 
memory.    I  can  give  it  to  you,  though. 

Mr.  Moser.  Then  will  you  check  your  records  and  let  us  know  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  most  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Wliat  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  December  1,  1947.  Check  for  $50,000,  deposited  to  Mr. 
Endler 's  account. 

Mr.  Clancy.  United  States  Trust  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  don't  have  the  information. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  will  give  you  the  information.  I  will  give  it  to 
you  exactly. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  see  the  inference  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  I  most  certainly  do.  But  I  know  he  never  gave  me 
a  check.    I  make  that  statement  emphatically,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Endler.  That  he  never  gave  me  a  check.    I  will  make  that 

St*ltP  111611 1« 

Mr.  MosER.  That  Hays  never  gave  you  a  check  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Never  gave  me  a  check. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  would  also  say  that  Mr.  Zwillman  had  no 
interest  in  this  stock,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Which  stock  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  515  shares. 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  God,  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Not  for  4  cents'  worth. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  would  state  also,  that  there  is  no  possible  way 
that  Mr.  Hays  had  you  purchase  this  stock  for  Mr.  Zwillman,  is  that 

correct  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Under  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  Mr.  Moser,  can 
you  bring  any  one  of  those  names  in,  because  there  is  no  truth  or 

foundation  for  it.  i  t  •  j? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  also  have  information  that  the  Massachusetts  Lite 
Insurance  Co.  made  a  payment  to  you  of  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  December  1, 1947. 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Could  that  be  the  check  I  was  referring  to  previously? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  that  for? 

Mr.  Endler.  Mortgage  on  my  property  at  222  Market  Street. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  on  the  bar  property  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  no.    That  is  on  the  building  next  door. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  building  next  door? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  why  did  you  take  out  that  mortgage? 

Mr.  Endler.  Why  did  I  take  a  mortgage? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  .      .      -,  x       •  i     /r  ^i, 

Mr.  Endler.  I  was  doing  some  repairs  m  there,  i  paid  ott  tne 
old  mortgage  that  was  on  there.  I  think  it  was  $23,000  and  some- 
thing.   And  I  got  a  new  loan  of  $50,000.    It  was  a  good  business  on 

my  part  to  take  that  mortgage  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  property? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  property  is  a  business  building.  I  mean,  it  has 
a  Thom  McAnn  shoe  store  in  there  and  offices. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  it  is  right  next  door  to  the  Novelty  Bar? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  you  just  purchased  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  had  you  held  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  exact  date  on  it.  I  would  be 
taxing  my  memory.    It  was  sometime  before  that. 

Mi\  MosER.  It  is  not  important.    You  don't  need  to  supply  us  with 

that. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  will  be  happy  to,  though. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  we  would  like  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  invest- 
ment made  in  the  Kirkeby  Hotel,  a  chain. 

Mr.  Endler.  That  goes  back  into  1944,  now. 
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Mr.  MoSER.  We  have  information  that  it  might  have  been  1943.  Is 
that  possible? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  no ;  it  was  1944,  Mr.  Moser,  August  of  1944. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  your  investment  there, 
and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  met  Arnold  Kirkeby,  and  he  and  I  became  quite 
friendly.  I  am  using  my  memory  now.  I  sometimes  forget  who  I 
told  my  operator  to  get  5  minutes  ago.    I  am  going  back  now  7  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.    Your  memory  has  been  very  good  so  far. 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes.  He  had  just  consummated  a  deal  with  Floyd 
Odium  of  the  Atlas  Corp.  to  buy  the  controlling  block  of  bonds  at 
the  Sherry  Netherland  Hotel.  And  in  my  judgment,  he  was  stealing 
something,  because  the  bonds  were  selling,  I  think,  at  around  31. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Endler,  when  you  say  he  was  stealing  something 

Mr.  Endler.  I  mean,  buying  it  awfully  cheap.  I  am  sorry  I  used 
that  expression. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  all  right.  We  knew  what  you  meant,  but  it  doesn't 
look  good  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  understand.  He  was  buying  the  bonds  at  $31,  which 
meant  that  if  he  could  purchase  all  the  bonds,  he  was  purchasing  all 
the  bonds  of  the  Sherry-Netherland  for  $2,000,000,  which  cost  $13,- 
000,000  to  construct,  and  which  you  probably  couldn't  replace  for 
$20,000,000. 

I  said,  "Arnold,  I  sure  would  like  to  own  some  of  those  bonds." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "when  I  get  them,  I  will  give  you  what  I  can,  because 
I  promised  a  lot  of  friends  of  mine  part  of  them.  And  I  want  to  get 
them  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  going  to  vote  for  me,  or  vote  with 
me,  when  the  directors  meeting  comes  up" — because  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  trustee,  and  I  think  a  cousin  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
trustee. 

Mr.  MosER.  With  whom  was  this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  This  is  Kirkeby. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Mr.  Endler.  Arnold  S.  Kirkeby. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Endler.  He  called  me  and  told  me  how  many  bonds  I  could 
have. 

At  that  time  I  gave  Zwillman,  when  Kirkeby  told  me  about  it,  I 
told  Zwillman,  "Now,  here's  a  good  chance  to  make  some  money,"  I 
says.     "Go  ahead  and  buy  some  of  these  bonds." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "How  many  can  you  get  me?" 

I  says,  "I  don't  know." 

So  I  asked  Arnold,  and  he  gave  me  a  certain  block  of  them,  and  he 
gave  Zwillman  one-half  of  what  I  got.  Because  I  told  him  it  was  for 
a  friend  of  mine :  I  would  like  him  to  have  it. 

I  don't  think  Kirkeby,  to  this  day,  knows  who  it  went  to,  because 
he  sent  his  statement  and  all,  through  Arthur  Garfield  Hays. 

Mr.  MosER.  Repeat  that ;  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  says,  I  don't  think  Kirkeby  to  this  day  knows  that 
Zwillman  was  one  of  the  owners  of  any  of  those  bonds,  although  he 
could  buy  them  in  the  open  market. 

You  didn't  have  to  buy  them  from  Kirkeby,  although  he  was  saving 
about  a  point  and  a  half  by  doing  that,  instead  of  going  into  the  open 
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market,  because  I  was  buying  them  at  the  same  price  that  Floyd  Odium 
had  sold  them  to  Arnold  S.  Kirkeby. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  bonds  are  you  speaking  of  now? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  Sherry-Netherlands,  Senator, 

Senator,  you  weren't  here,  but  I  just  gave  Mr.  Moser  photostatic 
copies  of  all  my  checks  that  I  paid  for  this  stock,  because  I  heard  a 
story  in  town  that  Mr.  Velie  said  that  a  check  that  was  issued  for  this 
stock  was  issued  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  and  that  Abner  Zwillman 
was  my  partner. 

There  was  no  more  truth  to  that 

Senator  Tobet.  Yes.    It  has  been  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  coming  back  again  to  the  Kirkeby  Hotel  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  invested  $82,000. 

Mr.  Moser.  $82,000  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Mr,  Moser.  And  how  much  did  Zwillman  invest  in  that? 

Mr.  Endler,  Forty-one-thousand-one-hundred-and-some-odd  dol- 
lars.   Not  with  me.    I  mean,  he  bought  them. 

Mr.  Moser,  He  bought  the  stock  ? 

Mr,  Endler.  That's  right. 

Mr,  Clancy,  The  bonds. 

Mr,  Moser,  The  bonds  ? 

Mr,  Endler.  That's  correct, 

Mr,  Moser.  But  you  said  the  bonds  were  sent  to  you. 

Mr,  Endler,  Mine  were  sent  to  me.  And  I  think  his  were  sent  to 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays, 

Mr,  Moser.  I  see.  So  that  he  held  bonds  in  Sherrj^-Netherlands 
Hotel? 

Mr,  Endler.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MosKu.  Which  was  the  Kirkeby  Hotel  Corp.,  or  something  like 
that? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.  This  was  Sherry-Netherlands.  They  were  on  the 
board  down  at  Wall  Street. 

Mr,  Moser,  I  see. 

Senator  Tobey,  Digressing  from  the  subject,  but  just  a  strange  ques- 
tion :  You  know  Mr,  Zwillman  pretty  well,  I  take  it? 

Mr,  Endler,  Yes ;  I  do. 

Senator  Tobey.  Has  he  had  a  lot  of  contacts  with  the  racketeers 
here  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Endler,  Senator,  I  will  tell  you :  That  well  I  do  not  know  him. 
Because,  believe  me 

Senator  Tobey.  I  believe  you. 

Mr,  Endler,  I  would  not  have  any  part  of  that,  because  I  don't 
mingle  with  people  of  that  sort.  And  I  mean,  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  has  made  me  sick  to  my  stomach. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  the  Kesisto-Flex  Corp,  ? 

Mr,  Endler.  I  do  not,  Senator, 

Mr.  JVIoser,  Did  you  make  any  investment  in  the  barium  steel, 
or  a  corporation  having  to  do  with  that? 

JNIr,  Endler,  I  had  a  tip  on  that,  but  I  never  bought  a  share. 

Mr.  Moser,  What  was  the  tip,  and  when  was  it? 

Mr,  Endler,  Well,  it  was  all  over  this  town,  I  mean,  that  a  lot 
of  boys  were  buying  barium  steel.  And  there  is  no  question  but  what 
Mr.  Zwillman  owns  some  barium  steel  stock. 
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But  I  never  owned  a  share  of  it.  Never  bought  a  share  of  it.  I 
could  have  bought  it  at  $2. 

Senator  Tobey.  Did  Zwilhnan  spread  the  tip  abroad? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  have  gotten  it  from 
a  lot  of  people  around  town. 

Senator  Tobet.  Did  he  sell  out  on  the  boys  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no.  I  think  he  is  a  very  large  stockholder  there 
today. 

Senator  Tobey.  Was  it  a  good  tip  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  it  went  to  $15.  I  could  have  bought  it  at  2, 
but  I  never  bought  it.  And  selling  hovering  somewhere  around  7, 
71/2.  ,  _  .         .     ■     . 

Mr.  INIosER.  Did  you  have  any  discussions  with  him  with  regard 
to  that  ? 

]\Ir.  Endler.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ]\Ioser.  Coming  back  to  the  Union  National  Bank,  you  said 
that  you  bought  the  stock  and  became  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
you  became  vice  president,  and  were  very  disgusted  with  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened  after  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  my  pet  hate. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  the  trouble  is  you  didn't  pay  that  $13 
in? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  see.  Well,  it  took  me  about  6  weeks  after  I  went 
in  there,  Mr.  Moser,  just  to  read  the  bank  examiner's  reports,  which 
I  insisted  upon  getting.  Former  examination  of  the  bank.  And  it  was 
a  horrible  condition ;  a  real  horrible  condition. 

Senator  Tobey.  The  loans,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  ExDLER.  The  loans. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  loans  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  mean,  they  were  way  over  their  head  in  certain 
types  of  loans,  and  they  were  pretty  well  frozen,  I  mean,  for  a  bank 
of  that  size. 

Because  the  bank  was  about  $13,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  I  con- 
sidered nothing,  which  was  citj  funds. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  president,  and  still  is  president 
of  the  bank,  I  consider  that  $5,000,000  for  nothing.  So  I  took  it  as 
an  $8,000,000  bank,  because  the  city  can  call  on  that  money  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  the  mayor  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Mayor  Murphy. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.    He  was  president  then? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  is  now,  too. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  still  is? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  is  now,  too. 

Mr.  Clancy.  He  is  not  mayor  now. 

Mr.  Endler.  He  is  not  mayor.    But  he  is  still  president  of  the  bank. 

Now,  counsel  of  that  bank  is  William  Egan.  And  there  were  a 
lot  of  loans  brought  in  there,  and  I  kept  knocking  them  down,  because 
I  thought  they  were  loans  that  shouldn't  be  made  by  the  bank.  I 
mean,  they  weren't  bankable  loans. 

I  went  out  to  appraise  some  of  the  properties,  one  of  them  that  I 
recall  distinctly,  that  they  wanted  to  loan  $7,500,  was  a  boathouse 
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down  in  Eed  Bank  there,  that  you  couldn't  stretch  your  imagination 
and  spend  over  $3,500  in  it.  But  he  was  some  ex-police  officer,  and 
they  were  using  politics,  and  which  I  couldn't  stand  for  it. 

They  thought  when  I  came  on  there  they  would  have  a  rubber 
stamp.  And  I  told  them,  as  a  director,  I  had  a  responsibility ;  it  was 
public  funds,  and  they  had  to  be  guarded.  And  I  didn't  care  whether 
the  bank  didn't  make  a  nickel  for  2  years,  they  were  going  to  get 
cleaned  up  with  some  of  the  bad  situations  that  the  banking  depart- 
ment criticized  them  on. 

Well,  then,  they  immediately  started  to  hound  me.  And  it  was 
battle  after  battle. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  mean,  they  hounded  you  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  mean,  they  were  abusing  me  in  the  vilest  sort  of 
language.  If  it  wasn't  expunged  from  the  minutes,  you  would  really 
read  something. 

Senator  Tobet.  Was  Murphy  abusing  you  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.    Mr.  Murphy  was  a  very  meek  sort  of  person. 
^  Senator  ToBEY.  Was  Egan  a  director? 

Mr.  Endler,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tobey.  Was  he  hounding  you  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  was. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  he  a  strong  fellow? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  owns  5  shares  in  there,  and  I  think  his  son  owns  20, 
and  I  own  515. 

Senator  Tobey.  Was  he  a  former  conmiissioner  or  something? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  was. 

Senator  Tobey.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Public  safety,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Commissioner  of  public  safety  in  the  city  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  he  was  counsel  for  the  bank  and  a  member  of  the 
board ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  he  use  abusive  language  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  would  be  putting  it  mildly,  to  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean,  language  was  used  that  had  to  be  expunged 
from  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  imagine  it  was,  because  I  could  never  find  it  after 
that. 

Senator  Tobey.  Does  this  bank  have  an  issue  of  preferred  stock 
with  the  EEC? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  much  preferred  stock  outstanding? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think.  Senator,  they  still  owe  $175,000. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  much  did  they  have  originally  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Tobey.  Cut  it  in  halves,  then? 

Mr.  Clancy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Endler.  And  a  lot  of  that  was  done  while  I  was  in  there.  I 
was  only  in  there  a  few  months.  Senator,  and  I  resigned. 

Mr.  MosER.  Before  we  get  to  that,  I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
what  happened  while  you  were  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Endler.  All  right,  now.  I  will  tell  you  what  started  my 
battle  in  there. 
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As  a  committee,  you  have  siibpena  powers,  and  I  think  the  best 
records  that  you  can  have  for  Jules  Endler  are  the  minutes  of  the 
Union  National  Bank. 

Mr.  MosER.  Except  that  you  say  that  some  things  were  probably 
expunged. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  know.     I  haven't  been  in  there  so  long. 

But  they  got  a  vice  president  there  by  the  name  of  Crandall.  And 
he  brought  an  account  in  there  by  the  name  of  King ;  Lila  W.  King. 

Mr.  MosER.  Kite? 

Mr.  Endler.  King,  K-i-n-g. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.     And 

Mr.  Endler.  And  I  had  heard  a  lot  of  stories  around  town  that 
she  was  a  female  Ponzi.  I  mean,  in  kiting  checks,  getting  into  a 
million  and  one  sorts  of  deals. 

Senator  Tobey.  Was  she  a  married  woman  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  What  is  Mr.  King's  business  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  is  a  very,  very  fine  old  gentleman,  and  she  is  a 
young  manicurist  that  he  married. 

He  probably  would  have  been  a  very  happy  man  to  the  day  he 
died  if  he  hadn't  met  her.  Frank  King  is  a  retired  insurance  man  liv- 
ing on  a  pension. 

Mr.  Moser.  Go  ahead.  These  checks  were  going  through.  Do  you 
know  how  many  went  through  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  know. 

Mv.  Moser.  But  would  it  surprise  you- 


Mr.  Endler.  One  day  I  was  called  in  there 

Mr.  Moser.  Excuse  me.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that 
over  222,000  checks  in  3  months  went  through  her  account  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  at  all. 

Senator  Tobey.  Did  she  have  a  credit  balance  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  never. 

Senator  Tobey.  Why  did  she  draw  the  checks,  then  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  will  get  to  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  $222,000  worth  of  checks  that  went  through  in 
3  months. 

Mr.  Endler.  You  want  to  know  what  happened  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  what  I  said  on  the  record  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  know  the  amount,  so  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Anyhow,  she  wanted  a  $50,000  loan,  and  she  was  going  to  put  up  a 
lot  of  jewelry  as  collateral.  And  he  called  me  in,  and  he  said,  would 
I  go  along  with  this  loan.     The  vice  president  of  the  bank,  Crandall. 

Well,  I  says,  "The  day  you  do  that,  I  am  going  over  to  Frank  Tri- 
ple's  office,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  see  that  your 
charter  is  revoked,  and  you  get  a  charter  for  a  pawn  shop,  because 
that  isn't  banking  business.  And  I  think  Lila  King  belongs  out  of 
this  bank.  Throw  her  and  her  husband's  and  her  son's  accounts  out 
of  here." 

Well,  I  was  taken  before  the  board,  and  an  inquisition  was  held. 
The  minutes  will  show  it.  I  was  called  an  obstructionist,  I  didn't 
belong  on  the  board ;  that  I  was  trying  to  lose  business  for  the  bank. 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  a  week  later,  Mr,  Ben  Pentecolis,  who  was  the 
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chief  examiner  for  the  Federal  Keserve,  came  in  and  called  a  special 
board  meeting,  which  I  attended,  and  came  along  with  this  whole  list. 

At  that  time  the  bank  was  stuck  for  about  $47,000  worth  of  kites  that 
she  was  kiting  checks,  cashing  checks  with  the  O.  K.  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent on  it,  depositing  them  back  in  the  Hillside  National  Bank,  which 
gave  her  a  three-day  leeway,  and  then  coming  back  in  and  cashing 
another  check. 

Senator  Tobet.  Who  was  the  vice  president  that  endorsed  them? 

Mr.  Endler.  Mr.  Crandall  and  Mr.  Donnelley. 

Mr.  Clancy.  '\^nien  you  use  the  word  "endorsement,"  I  think  he 
just  put  on  an  O.  K.,  or  initials. 

Mr.  Endler.  Just  initial  them,  because  no  teller  had  the  right  to 
cash  a  check  for  eight,  nine,  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Tobey.  She  overdrew  her  account. 

Mr.  Endler.  He  was  always  uncollected  funds.  In  other  words, 
she  deposited  a  check  that  wasn't  any  good  to  start  with,  and  would 
cash  a  check  on  the  Union  National  Bank. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Endler,  was  it  your  impression  that  this  was  a 
means  of  getting  the  $50,000  that  you  refused  her  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  you  had? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  I  had  what? 

Mr.  MosER.  Kef  used  to  authorize. 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no.  She  has  been  in  so  many  deals.  I  don't 
know  how  many  people  lost  money,  but  I  hear  it  has  been  a  fantastic 
amount,  with  lawyers  and  all. 

So  when  they  voted  me  down,  I  went  before  the  board  that  night, 
and  I  says,  "Mayor,  you  started  out  as  a  labor  bank " 

Mr.  MosER.  Wait  a  minute.  You  were  interrupted  when  you  were 
telling  about  this  list  of  kited  checks.     At  that  meeting,  what  was 

done? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  banking  examiner  ordered  them  to  close  all  these 
accounts,  and  dismiss  these  employees.  And  I  was  vindicated  on 
what  I  told  them. 

Mr.  MosER,  All  right. 

Mr.  Endler.  After  that  I  called  a  board  meetmg,  and  I  told  them  I 
wanted  to  resign  and  get  out  of  there. 

I  said,  "You  are  a  closely  held  bank.  There  are  only  3,700  shares 
out.  I  know  of  other  people  that  want  to  sell  me  five  or  six  hundred 
shares.  I  can  throw  you  all  out.  I  don't  want  to  butt  in.  You  are 
in  the  banking  business.  You  are  the  mayor,  you  are  all  labor  leaders. 
Go  to  some  of  your  other  unions."  I  says,  "Buy  me  out.  I  don  t 
want  to  make  five  cents.  I  don't  want  a  nickel.  I  want  to  get  out 
of  this  bank.     I  can't  sit  with  you  gentlemen."  ,i        . 

Before  that  I  had  offered  to  sit  with  them  provided  they  allowed 
me  to  bring  five  businessmen  in.  And  at  that  time  I  had  Henry 
Marks,  who  was  going  to  sit  with  me,  who  was  president  of  Howard 
Clothes,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Gustave  Keinke,  who  was  president 
of  the  Reinke  Tool"  Machinery  Co.  -,  ■     j 

I  wanted  to  bring  decent  people  in  there  that  might  have  revived 
that  bank.     Well,  they  didn't  go  along  with  that. 

I  said,  "Buy  me  out."    I  didn't  hear  any  more  about  it. 

Two  weeks  later,  I  understand  it  came  from  Crandall,  Mr.  King 
walked  in  to  see  me  with  a  Mr.  Weissman.    Mr.  Weissman  was  m  the 
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corporation  counsel's  office,  I  think,  wasn't  lie,  John ;  or  in  the  mayor's 
office  ?    He  was  one  of  the  lawyers.    Sam  Weissman  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  I  think  he  was — — 

Mr.  Endler.  He  is  now  a  director  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Clancy.  He  is  a  lawyer.  I  think  he  was  secretary  to  Vincent 
Murphy  as  mayor  at  that  time,  or  confidential  clerk. 

Mr.  Endler.  Something  like  that. 

Well,  he  walked  in  with  Mr.  King,  and  he  bought  my  stock.  He 
gave  me  a  check ;  I  don't  recall  just  what  it  was,  around  $5,000.  It  was 
a  certified  check,  as  a  deposit. 

We  drew  an  agreement.  Ten  days  later  he  was  to  pick  it  up.  He 
brought  in  a  check  on  the  Morristown  National  Bank  for  the  balance, 
whatever  it  was,  and  paid  me  for  my  stock.  And  I  picked  my  hands 
up  to  the  Lord  and  said,  "This  is  a  happy  day  for  me  to  be  away  from 
them." 

And  that  is  the  history  of  the  Union  National  Bank. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  got  $50,000,  approximately,  back. 

Mr.  Endler.  Whatever  I  paid  for  the  stock;  exactly  to  the  penny. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  your  dealings  with  Egan,  was  there 
any  animosity  between  the  two  of  you  in  connection  with  title  business 
that  arose  from  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  'Endler.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  that  story,  but  there  was. 

You  have  good  investigators,  Mr.  Moser. 

]\Ir.  MosER.  Tell  us  about  that. 
.    Mr.  Endler.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened. 

There  was  quite  a  scandal  in  the  city  about  a  banker's  son  having 
embezzled  $600,000  and  some  odd.  He  was  a  judge  in  this  city  by 
the  name  of  Pellechia,  and  he  was  attorney  for  his  father's  bank ;  it 
was  a  family  held  bank.     I  think  it  was  the  Columbus  Trust  Co. 

Senator  Tobey.  In  Newark  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  In  Newark. 

No  depositor  got  hurt ;  the  stockholders  got  wiped  out. 

When  this  happened,  the  banking  department  locked  the  door  after 
the  horse  was  stolen,  you  see.  And  they  didn't  insist,  but  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  banks  to  have  a  title  policy. 

Senator  Tobey.  Have  a  what? 

Mr.  Endler.  Have  a  title  policy  on  a  loan  that  they  made,  so  they 
would  be  insured  that  they  had  a  property  title  to  a  piece  of  property. 

So  I  got  up  at  this  meeting,  and  I  said,  "Bill,  you  are  always  talk- 
ing, and  you  fellows  are  always  talking  about  wanting  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  bank.  You  fellows  are  all  in  business,  you  all  have  busi- 
nesses, and  you  all  have  jobs.  Let's  forego  all  directors'  fees.  Coun- 
sel, I  think,  should  take  about  a  $1,500  cut,  because  you  are  getting 
$5,000  for  a  telephone  call  once  in  a  while;  because  you  get  paid  ad- 
ditional for  any  lawsuit  that  might  involve  the  bank.  Plus  the  fact 
that  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that,  as  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee,  I  will  not  pass  on  a  loan  for  any  mortgage  unless  we  have 
an  insured  title  from  an  impartial  title  company,  an  independent  title 
company  away  from  this  bank.  I  do  not  want  to  sit  on  a  board  where 
I  am  ever  going  to  be  criticized." 

Well,  he  got  up  and  called  me  everything  in  the  world,  that  I  am 
trying  to  take  the  food  out  of  his  mouth. 

I  says,  "Bill,  I  wouldn't  take  that  attitude  if  I  were  you.  After  all, 
that  is  a  big  responsibility.    You  are  counsel  for  this  bank.    Your  of- 
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fice  has  a  lot  of  young  fellows  in  it;  they  are  passing  on  titles,^^they 
are  apt  to  make  a  mistake,  and  you  would  have  to  be  responsible." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "I  am  responsible  for  it." 

I  said,  "I  feel  better  if  we  got  a  title  company  in  here  to  give  us  a 
title  on  very  loan  we  passed." 

With  that,  that  motion  never  went  through.  Endler  was  voted 
down  13  to  1,  something  like  that.    And  the  bank  still  runs  their  titles 

that  way. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  titles. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Endler  was  using 
profane  language,  and  so  forth— I  mean,  Egan  was  using  profane  lan- 
guage, and  talking ^     ,  .  j-        ■, 

Mr.  Endler.  It  wouldn't  be  very  much  for  him  to  use  profane  lan- 
guage. .  •       1        •.     o 

Senator  Tobey.  Was  Egan  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  m  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Senator.  He  might  think  so. 
But  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  represent  Zwillman  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  wouldn't  know  that  at  all,  Mr.  Moser. 

Senator  Tobet.  You  consider  Zwillman  an  undesirable  citizeti  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Senator,  I  can  only  tell  you  how  I  find  a  man.  And 
hadn't  I  found  him  a  decent  sort  of  a  fellow,  you  can  believe  me,  and 
everything  that  is  holy  in  my  life,  he  would  never  have  been  near  me. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  is  it  as  of  today? 

Mr.  Endler.  As  of  today.  Senator,  I  don't  want  to  be  near  any  of 
that  element  at  all. 

Senator  Tobey.  All  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  us  about  the  Film  Automatic  Co.  investment  that 

you  made. 

Mr.  Endler.  There  is  an  auctioneer  in  this  town  by  the  name  ot  A.  J . 
Willner.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  there  is  a  company  going  to  be 
sold  in  the  Federal  Courts ;  would  I  like  a  third  of  it  if  he  bought  it. 

I  says,  "Abe — "  I  know  this  fellow,  and  I  know  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness, plus  the  fact  that  if  he  could  buy  it  for  what  he  said  he  wasbiiy- 
ing  it,  he  was  buying  something  for  nothing,  because  it  was  giving 
you,  I  think,  with  a  ten  or  twelve  thousand  investment,  he  was  giving 
you  about  $3,000  a  year  as  a  return  on  your  money,  from  contracts  that 
thev  had  with  motion  picture  exchanges. 

So,  I  says,  "I  will  take  a  third  of  it." 

He  went  in  and  bought  it,  and  I  took  a  third  of  it. 

Later  I  found  that  he  had  given  a  third  of  it  to  Michael  Lascari. 
Because  I  had  no  business  with  Michael  Lascari. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Zwillman  have  any  interest  in  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  No ;  he  never  had  any  interest  in  the  company.  But  I 
did  find  out  that  Michael  Lascari— and  I  found  this  out  almost  close 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  company,  when  it  was  sold. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  before  the  liquidation,  Lascari  came  in? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no.  He  came  in  at  the  beginning.  But  I  didn't 
find  out  about  it  until  later  on. 

]Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  think  Lascari  held  the  stock  for  Zwillman  or  for 
himself  ? 

]\Ir.  Endler.  I  wouldn't  know  that,  Mr.  Moser. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  you  don't  know  whether  ZwiRman  had  any  inter- 
est in  tliat  company,  in  the  Fihn  Automatic  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Hood  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Robert  Hood ;  yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  he  quite  a  good  character? 

Mi".  Endler.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Cardinelli  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  God,  no. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  he  a  racketeer  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  I  wouldn't  know,  Senator.  I  read  his  name  m 
the  paper. 

Senator  Tobey.  Tony  Boy  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  wouldn't  know  that,  either. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  know  Benedict? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  did  they  appear  in  the  paper ;  m  connection 

with  what?  ,  ^      t     n-, 

Mr.  Endler.  I  have  read  their  names  m  papers.  Cardmelli  s  name 
I  read  in  the  paper  recently  in  a  rape  case,  or  something.  I  think  it 
was  a  rape  case. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Al  Cuno,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  Al  Cuno  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  I  heard  the  name  once. 

Mr.  MosER.  C-u-n-o. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do  not  know  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Cuno  Hamann  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  never. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  have  asked  you  about  a  liquidation  of  Film 
Automatic  Co.    Was  that  liquidated  or  did  you  sell  your  interest? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  sold  my  interest  to  the  Bloomfield  Tool  Corp.,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Walter  Kidde  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  sell  that  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  own  the  Novelty  Bar  and  Grill  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Called  Novelty  Bar,  Inc. ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Endler.  Incorporated,  at  218-220  Market  Street  Corporation. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  owns  the  real  estate  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.  One  owns  the  restaurant,  and  one  owns  the  liquor 
department  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  who  owns  the  building? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  own  the  building  personally,  in  my  own  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  anyone  else  have  any  interest  in  any  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Nobody,  outside  of  qualifying  shares,  sir. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Your  wife  or  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Qualifying  shares. 

Mr.  Moser.  Your  wife  owns  a  qualifying  share? 

85277—51 — pt.  18 22 
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Mr.  Endler.  My  wife  and  my  brother. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  brother  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  a  private  dining  room  in  there? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  uses  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  Did  you  say  a  private  dining  room? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Endler.  It  is  not  private;  it  is  public. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  you  have  a  separate  room? 

Mr.  Endler.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  just  one  room? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  have  no  separate  alcove? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no.  The  front  of  it  is  a  very  large  cafeteria. 
And  then  here  is  an  archway  that  leads  into  another  part  of  that 
premises  that  is  used  for  service.  I  mean,  if  somebody  wants  a 
waitress  to  serve  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  having  rather  extensive  alterations  done  there 
now,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Endler.  1  am. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  is  that  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  would  say  somewhere  around  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Senator  Touey.  What  is  the  whole  place  worth,  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Endler,  Well,  Senator,  I  have  turned  down  three-quarters  of 
a  million  for  my  jusiness  many  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Smiley  Simonkoff  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No  ;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  H.  Besser  ? 

Mr.  Endl]':r.  Yes,  sure.     That  is  my  accountant. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  your  accountant? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Mt>SER.  We  have  information  thnt  in  October,  sj^ecifically  Octo- 
ber IT,  19J:6,  you  received  $50,000  from  Mr.  Besser. 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.     I  borrowed  $50,000  from  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  was  to  go  into  the  Louisville  property. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Louisville  property? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  paid  that  back  when  you  made  the  first  sale? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  paid  25  of  it  back  then ;  I  paid  25  of  it  at  the  second 
sale. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  Mr.  Besser  put  up  the  money  for  that 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no ;  he  didn't  put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  put  up  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  loaned  me  $50,000. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  only  put  up  25,  plus  600,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  You  are  not  talking  about  a  picture  deal,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  did  you  put  up  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  $82,000. 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  put  up  20  percent  of  the  total. 
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Mr.  Endler.  You  fellows  are  getting  all  my  financial  troubles  all 
mixed  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  one  million  eight,  and  you  put  up 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  $108,000. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well  now,  wait.  The  total  purchase  price  was  $1,- 
800,013. 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes.  Of  which  the  Government  got — I  think  it  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand-some-odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  would  be  20  percent. 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  Besser  get  that  money? 

Mr,  Endler.  He  borrowed  it  from  the  Westside  Trust  Co.,  because 
I  went  up  there  with  him,  and  he  put  some  bonds  up  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Moser.  His  own  bonds? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.  And  I  gave  him  my  stock  of  my  com- 
pany as  collateral  for  that  loan. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  stock  of  both  these  companies  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  don't  know  where  he  got  the  bonds  that  he  put 
up  as  collateral? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  he  is  a  very,  very  wealthy  man,  Mr.  Moser.  I 
wish  I  had  his  wealth. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  wish  I  did,  Mr.  Moser.  I  borrowed  $50,000  from 
them. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  that  is  your  only  connection  with  that  insurance 
company  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.  I  have  furnished  the  Treasury  with 
a  photostat  of  Massachusetts'  check  and  endorsement,  and  the  deposit 
into  my  account,  and  showed  where  I  paid  the  Howard  Savings  off 
their  loan. 

I  think  it  was  Howard  Savings,  or  Fidelity  Union.  I  don't  know 
which  one  of  them  had  the  loan  on  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Coming  back  to  the  Union  National  Bank,  did  that 
bank  make  any  loans  to  any  people  that  you  recall,  hoodlums,  or 
gangsters  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Never  during  my  term  in  office  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Endler.  ThatI  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  to  tlie  bank  since? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  I  know  the  banking  department  has  got  them 
right  on  their  toes,  Mr.  Moser.    I  will  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  the  RFC  acquainted  with  all  these  scandals? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  sure.  They  get  a  copy  of  the  bank  examiner's 
report. 

Senator  Tobey.  Why  don't  they  press  for 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  know.  I  wish  the  RFC  would  let  me  take 
them  off  the  table  immediately.  Because  this  group  has  gone  down 
and  made  a  deal  to  pay  the  RFC  off,  and  was  going  to  vote  the  RFC 
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stock.    But  then  the  last  minute  somebody  got  the  RFC  to  stay  out 
of  there. 

Senator  Tobet.  I  think  I  will  call  Mr.  Silon  and  ask  him  to  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Endler.  He  is  a  good  man. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Do  you  know  Toots  Shor  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Toots  Shor ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  I  think  since  he  opened  his  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  see  him  sometimes  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  no.    When  I  am  in  New  York,  some  time.    If  I 
want  to  eat  I  might  drop  in  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  see  him  when  you  are  having  a  meal  there? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes,  when  he  is  around.    He  might  go  up  by  the  table 
and  say,  "Hello." 

Mr.  MosER.  B  ut  you  have  no  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  business  dealings? 

Mr.  Endler.  No,  never. 

Senator  Tobey.  Wliat  is  his  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  has  a  very  large  restaurant  on  Fifty-first  Street, 
Senator. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  David  Lieb  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  heard  of  him.    He  is  a  contractor, 
I  think,  in  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  his  business? 

Mr.  Endler.  No  ;  I  don't  know  him  at  all.    Never  met  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Holzlohner  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr,  Endler.  Well,  I  mean  he  is  a  building  man.    I  know  him  from 
around  the  bank  down  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  connection  with  the  bank? 

Mr.  Endler.  Nothing,  outside  of  coming  in  and  out.    He  has  been 
in  and  out  of  my  place,  as  thousands  of  people  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  have  had  no  business  dealings  with  Holzlohner? 

Mr.  Endler.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  conference  with  him  regarding  labor  matters,  or 
anything  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.    He  has  come  in  there  to  eat  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Tobey.  How  does  labor  benefit  by  having  this  labor  bank? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  something  I  would  like  to  find  out.  Senator. 
I  wouldn't  know.    I  wouldn't  know.    I  tliink  it  is  a  very  sad 

Senator  Tobey.  Is  there  any  representative  of  organized  labor  on 
the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Endlei{.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Toijey.  Is  there  any  representative  of  organized  labor  on 
the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  They  are  all  organized  labor  on  the  entire  board. 
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Senator  Tobey.  Is  this  the  crowd  that  jumped  up  on  you? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  were  the  only  one  who  was  a  businessman  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That's  correct.  There  w^as  another  businessman,  and 
they  got  rid  of  him  fast.    A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Kirschner. 

Senator  Tobey.  Who  is  the  leading  labor  exponent  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Well,  they  all  think  they  are  leaders,  Senator.  I  mean, 
there  are  17  on  their  board  of  directors.  It  is  about  twice  as  many 
as  they  should  have. 

Mr.  Clancy.  OS  the  record. 

Mr,  Murphy  is  now  secretary  of  New  Jersey  State  Federation,  of 
Labor,  and  I  think  Mr.  Egan  is  counsel  for  the  New  Jersey  State  I  'ed- 
eration  of  Labor.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Tobey.  If  we  had  time,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Egan 
called  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fay  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  He  used  to  come  in ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Into  the  bank? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.    He  used  to  come  into  my  place  to  oat. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  have  any  connection  with  the  bank? 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no ;  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  think  about  Mr.  Winterford  Allen,  who 
is  the  present  executive  vice  president? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman.  I  don't  know  him  out- 
side of  going  in  there  and  having  an  argument  with  him  some  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  an  officer  of  the  bank  when  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.    He  is  a  newcomer. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Endler.  Mr.  Moser,  may  I  just  say  something,  if  possible  ? 

Mr.  Moser  Yes.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you  and  tell  you  anything 
you  want  to  know,  or  anything  you  want. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  a  fair-minded  person.  I  have  a  wife  and 
children,  and  somehow,  being  subpenaed,  the  word  "crime"  leaves  an 
awful  inference  with  people. 

My  youngsters  go  to  school,  and  if  there  is  any  way  possible — I  don't 
know  how  you  can  do  it — but  if  there  is  any  statement  given  that  will 
sort  of  dispel  that,  I  would  appreciate  that  greatly. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  will  talk  to  the  press  after  this  meeting,  and  one  of 
the  things  we  will  say  is  that  being  called  as  a  witness  before  this 
committee  does  not  carry  any  implication  whatever  that  you  have 
been  involved,  or  have  any  connection  with  criminal  activities. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  would  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Moser. 

And  if  there  is  anything  during  the  term  of  your  investigation  that 
you  want  photostatic  copies  of,  just  call  on  me  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tobey.  Wlien  did  you  last  see  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  back  2  weeks  ago,  Senator. 

He  asked  me,  he  came  down  to  see  me  about — about  this  distribution 
of  the  Louisville  funds,  and  I  told  him  I  had  mailed  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays  a  check. 
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If  you  want  the  amount  of  that,  I  will  give  you  that,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  have  to  do  that ;  I  don't  think  we  need  that. 

There  is  another  question  I  should  have  asked  previously. 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  Zwillman  first— when  you  first  had  a  business 
dealing  with  Zwillman,  the  first  movie  enterprise,  it  was  Manhattan 
Productions,  you  suggested  to  him  that  he  come  in  on_  it. 

You  must  have  known,  didn't  you,  long  before  that,  his  reputation 
as  a  bootlesger,  and  as  a  gangster,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Endler.  Mr.  Moser,  let  me  say  this :  Forget  the  word  "gangster 
for  the  moment.    The  only  thing  I  knew  about  Zwillman  is  that  he  was 

a  big  bootlegger  years  ago.  ..,«-.  r^i  u  •    at       v    i 

My  wife  and  I  have  gone  out  to  dinner  at  the  21  Club  m  JNew  York, 
and  I  have  sat  next  to  Vice  President  Barkley,  and  believe  me,  I  know 
that  they  were  bootleggers  in  the  old  days'.  I  have  gone  into  the 
Stork  Club,  and  Sherman  Billingsley  was  a  bootlegger,  and  1  have  seen 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  Clyde  Tolson  in  there. 

•  I  can't  take  the  fact  that  a  man  was  a  bootlegger.  I,  as  a  layman, 
if  a  man,  if  a  man's  character  stands— I  have  never  heard  Zwillman  use 
a  profane  word.  I  have  never  seen  him  do  anything  wrong.  All  these 
nasty  things  I  have  read  when  the  Kef  auver  committee  broke. 

And  when  that  happened,  I  said  to  him,  I  say,  "Abe,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  guilty  of  any  of  these  things,  or  you  are  not.  But 
until  you  are  proven  otherwise,  I  will  not  be  a  nominee  of  yours,  nor 
do  I  want  any  business  transactions  with  you."  And  I  resigned  im- 
mediately as  a  nominee. 

I  just  forced  that  sale,  and  I  know  that  Lazarus  is  going  to  get  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  for  which  we  took  $1,135,000. 

But  I  was  willing  to  take  that  loss,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  every- 
body clamoring  for  it.  But  I  forced  that  sale,  because  I  don't  want 
any  associations  outside  of  my  wife  and  children.  That  is  the  only 
partners  I  want  in  my  life. 

Mr.  MosER.  During  prohibition,  did  you  run  a  restaurant? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  was  associated  with  my  father,  who 
was  a  very  wealthy  man  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  lost  most  of  it, 
practically  all  of  it,  in  the  1929-30  crash. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  you  weren't  involved 

Mr.  Endler.  Oh,  no.    I  knew  nothing  of  these  fellows. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  still  own  your  Kirkeby  Hotel  stock? 

Mr.  Endler.  No.  I  sold  it.    I  sold  it  in  1945. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Zwillman  sell  his? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  don't  know. 

(Witness  excused.) 

(Whereupon,  at  5  p.  m.,  the  examinations  were  closed.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Atlantic  City^  N.  J. 
executive  session 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  532,  Hotel  Tray- 
more,  Senator  Lester  C.  Hunt  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Hunt. 

Also  present:  Richard  Moser,  chief  counsel,  and  John  Winberry, 
special  consultant. 

Senator  Hunt.  This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
Investigating  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce.  The  wit- 
nesses will  be  sworn  and  counsel  will  do  the  questioning. 

Counsel,  what  witnesses  do  you  wish  to  be  sworn  first  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  have  all  three  of  these  sworn  at  the 
same  time. 
^  Senator  Hunt.  Will  you  gentlemen  please  stand  and  raise  your 
right  hands  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  the 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  i  do. 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  do. 

Mr.  DicKERsoN.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  E.  RUPP,  PRESIDENT,  PIONEER  BROAD- 
CASTING CO.,  FRANK  McNAMARA,  ANNOUNCER,  RADIO  STATION 
WOND,  AND  GEORGE  DICKERSON,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  This  particular  meeting  this  morning  is  a  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  full  committee 
to  take  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  Mr.  Moser.     I  will  go  ahead  with  the  questioning. 

First,  Mr.  Rupp,  you  are  the  president  of  Station  WOND  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  just  state  roughly  what  the  corporate  set-up 
of  the  station  is  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Pioneer  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  the  call  letters  of  the  station  are  WOND.     The  common  stock,  the 
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voting  Stock,  is  diVidecl  into  1,000  shares  and  is  held  by  the  following 
peopl? :  200  shares  by  myself,  200  shares  by  Frank  McMaster,  150 
shares  by  George  Shertenleib,  100  shares  by  Scotty  Ireland,  mayor  ot 
Pleasantville,  100  shares  by  George  Martin,  100  shares  by  Joseph 
Bennett,  150  shares  by  Mrs.  Harry  Zoog. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Bennett — what  is  his  business  set-up  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  He  has  the  Chevrolet  agency  in  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  engaged  in  political  activity  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Rupp.  He  may  be.    I  don't  know  definitely. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Mr.  Zoog?     Where  is  he  at  the  present 

time  * 

Mr.  Rupp.  Mr.  Zoog  is  not  employed  by  the  station  any  more.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  is  doing  at  the  present  time.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  originally  the  manager  of  the  station? 

Mr.  Rupp.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  required  to  leave  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  That  is  right.  .    •    .-,    ^    » 

Mr.  MosER.  The  FCC  reports  that  he  was  forced  out;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Rupp.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  since  then  who  has  been  the  manager  ot  the  sta- 
tion? T^    •  J.-       11 

Mr.  Rupp.  The  station  hasn't  had  any  manager.  It  is  practically 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  It  is  just  running.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  formulate  any  policy  due  to  stockholders'  disagreement  and 
directors'  disagreement,  and  there  hasn't  been  any  manageinent  of 
the  station  even  during  the  present  time,  simply  because  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  stock.  No  one  has  been  able  to  get  control  ot  the 
station  without  first  applying  to  the  FCC  and  several  propositions 
to  transfer  the  station  have  fallen  through,  and  at  the  present  time 

it  is  just  running.  .      i     •  •  ^i  • 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  decision  on  tins 
matter  by  the  board  of  directors ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  That  is  correct.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  board 
meeting. 

Mr.  MosER.  AVhat  is  Mr.  Burdick's  connection? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Mr.  Burdick  sells  advertising  for  WOND. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  any  other  job  or  position  that  you  know 

of? 

Mr.  Rupp.  As  far  as  the  set-up  of  the  station  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.    Outside  the  station. 

Mr  Rupp.  I  think  he  is  a  clerk  in  the  State  Senate  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  he  do  in  the  station  besides  sell  advertising? 

Mr.  Rupp.  He  is  there  at  the  station  in  the  afternoons  while  his 
sports  program  is  on,  not  all  afternoon,  but  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  he  happen  to  come  into  the  station  m  the 

first  Tjlace 

Mr.  Rupp.  He  was  brought  into  the  station  by  Mr.  Harry  Zoog, 

the  former  manager.  .  ,    ,r     n 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  he  had  any  previous  dealings  with  Mr.  Zoog  as 

far  as  vou  know  ?  ,  •       .  •  i 

Mr.  "Rupp.  Yes.  Mr.  Burdick  had  been  m  the  same  situation  under 
the  same  plan,  I  guess,  with  the  Vineland  station  when  Mr.  Zoog  was 
manager  of  the  Vineland  station.    After  Mr.  Zoog  left  the  Vineland 
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station,  Mr.  Burdick  came  to  Atlantic  City  and  went  with  another 
local  station.  Then  when  we  built  WOND  and  Mr.  Zoog  became 
manager  of  WOND,  Mr.  Zoog  brought  Mr.  Burdick  over  to  WOND. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  are  the  financial  arrangements  with  Mr.  Burdick 
for  payment  of  his  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Mr.  Burdick  is  to  receive  20-percent  commission  on  all 
advertising  brought  into  the  station. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  other  salesmen  get  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Fifteen  percent. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  why  he  gets  the  difference  of  5  percent? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Because  he  is  supposed  to  pay  certain  services  over  at 
the  station  out  of  the  20  percent. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  set  up  that  arrangement? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Mr.  Zoog. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  he  pays  certain  expenses  of  the  station. 
What  are  they  ?  You  were  telling  us  what  expenses  he  pays  in  con- 
nection with  the  station,  what  are  they?  I  am  talking  about  Mr. 
Burdick. 

Mr.  Rupp.  Mr.  Burdick  pays  for  the  announcer  who  announces  the 
sports  program  in  the  afternoon.  Also  for  the  man  who  brings  the 
services  in  from  the  machines  to  the  announcer.  Do  you  want  me  to 
mention  names  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  right.  He  brings  in  the  news  sheets  from 
the  news  machines? 

Mr.  Rupp.  To  the  announcer? 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  man  who  brings  those  in? 

Mr.  Rupp.  ]Mr.  Dickerson,  Mr.  George  Dickerson.  The  announcer 
is  Mr.  Frank  McNamara. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  kind  of  machines  do  you  have  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  We  have  Associated  Press  news  machines,  Associated 
Press  sports  machines,  and  Transradio  sports  machines. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  Transradio  machine  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  don't  think  so  personally,  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliy  is  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  It  was  put  in  there  by  Mr.  Zoog  and  Mr.  Burdick,  for 
what  reason  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  have  it  removed? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  We  sent  the  program  director  to  New  York  to  see  if  we 
could  be  released  from  the  1-year  contract  for  that  machine  because 
I  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  it  there.  Tliey  refused  to  re- 
lease us  and  in  fact  said  they  were  going  to  hold  us  to  the  contract 
which  would  be  up  the  1st  of  November.  Prior  to  this  we  had  noti- 
fied them  that  we  would  not  renew  the  contract  on  the  machine. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  you  pay  a  week  for  that  machine  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  $50  a  week. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  here  the  records  of  the  company  which  you  have 
produced  for  us  and  I  have  them  open  to  an  account  entitled  "L.  H. 
Burdick."  It  appears  in  there  that  in  July  1950  you  charged  him 
$142.86  for  wire  service,  race-wire  service.  In  August  you  charged 
him  for  race- wire  service  for  4  weeks,  $200.  In  September  you  charged 
him  for  5  weeks,  $250.  In  October  you  charged  him  for  4  weeks,  $200. 
In  November  you  charged  him  for  Transradio  sports  wire,  $231.66. 
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And  in  December  you  charged  him  for  race  wire  service,  $200.    Did 
he  pay  those  amounts  ? 

Mr,  Eupp.  I  presume  he  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  books  would  show  that? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  think  so. 

Mr,  MosER.  I  was  just  reading  from  the  "Accounts  receivable."  "I 
also  have  opened  the  ledger  of  the  company  showing  that  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1, 1951,  the  commissions  payable  to  Lester  Burdick  were  $1,846,95. 

There  was  a  charge  against  him  for  25  weeks  at  $40,  for  F.  Mc, 
meaning  Frank  McNamara,  $1,000,  and  that  makes  a  net  of  $846.95, 
plus  $160.  It  is  not  indicated  what  the  plus  figure  means.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  additional  commission  of  some  kind.  That  makes  a  net  to 
him  of  $1,006,95.  That  indicates  that  Mr.  McNamara's  salary  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Burdick. 

Is  it  also  your  understanding  that  in  some  similar  fashion,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  charge  against  his  commission  for  the  race- wire  service  which 
was  paid  by  him,  as  shown  in  this  accounts  receivable  tape;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER,  Now,  turning  to  the  salary  of  Mr.  McNamara,  let  me 
ask,  Mr.  McNamara,  Is  it  true  that  $40  a  week  is  paid  to  you  by  Mr. 
Burdick  for  your  services  in  connection  with  the  station  ? 

Mr,  McNamara.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr,  MosER.  You  are  paid  by  the  station;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  am  paid  by  the  station. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  Mr,  Burdick  reimburses  the  station? 

Mr,  McNamara.  That  is  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  yes,  sir,  I  have 
just  found  out  about  it  within  about  2  months,  that  Mr,  Burdick  was 
paying  any  part  of  my  salary.  When  I  was  hired  I  surmised  I  would 
be  paid  by  the  station. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  do  know  from  what  you  have  learned  since 
that  Mr.  Burdick  has  been  paying  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  McNamara,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  why  he  pays  your  salary? 

Mr.  McNamara,  I  cannot  imagine,  I  can  only  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  sold  the  time  for  the  program,  and  for  that  reason  is  paying 
me,  you  see.    He  has  sold  the  entire  6-hour  period. 

Mr,  Moser,  How  many  announcers  are  there  at  the  station  ? 

Mr,  McNamara.  I  would  have  to  guess ;  about  seven. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  been  announcing  at  the  station? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  have  been  announcing  since  it  began. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  is  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  July  1  or  8.    The  first  week  in  July. 

Mr.  Moser.   1950? 

Mr.  McNamara.  1950. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Burdick  has  been  paying  your 
salary,  all  or  most  of  that  time? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  know  now.  As  I  said,  I  only 
acquired  that  knowledge  about  2  months  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  there  are  several  announcers.  Are  you  the 
only  one  who  announces  news  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  are  others  who  announce  news? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Your  announcements  are  limited  entirely  to  news;  is 

that  it? 

Mr.  McNamara.  To  news  and  sports  news. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  do  you  get  the  sports  news?  From  the  three 
machines  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  is  the  news  picked  up  and  handed  to  you? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Dickerson  is  in  charge  of  that.  He  rips  it  off 
and  brings  it  in  to  my  room,  which  is  right  next  to  the  newsroom. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  take  the  news  from  that? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  announce  race  wire  results  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  give  race  information. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  show  you  a  sheet  taken  from  the  Transradio  machine. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  shows  race  results. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  recognize  that  as  a  typical  example? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  give  that  particular  type  of  result. 

Mr.  MosER.  Also,  I  show  you  a  similar  sheet  which  shows  the 
entries. 

Mr.  McNamara,  We  do  not  use  entries. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  use  entries  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  They  come  over,  but  we  do  not  use  them.  These 
are  entries  for  the  next  day.     We  do  not  use  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  use  results,  then  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  soon  after  receipt  of  the  results  do  you  broadcast 
them  over  the  radio  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  It  would  vary,  sir,  for  this  reason :  If  a  record 
were  on  and  I  received  the  result  in  the  middle  of  the  record — I  do  not 
play  the  records ;  another  person  plays  the  records,  the  control  board — 
after  the  record  is  over  and  say,  a  spot  announcement  has  to  be  made, 
I  generally  go  in  after  both  have  been  completed,  but  never  interfere 
with  the  recording. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  soon  as  the  recording  is  over,  you  do  put  in  the 
race  results  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  If  one  is  available,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.   You  never  wait  beyond  one  record,  though? 

Mr.  McNamara.  No,  sir.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  for  this 
reason :  For  example,  if  our  announcer  has  something  to  read  and  it 
may  take  2  to  3  to  4  minutes  to  read  it,  of  course,  that  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  another  record.  That  would  probably  be  a  spot  that 
would  take  about  3  minutes'  time.  I,  then,  would  go  in.  I  would 
wait  for  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  except  for  those  things  you  do  put  it  on  just  as 
soon  as  possible.    That  is  the  policy  of  the  station  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  the  station,  to  get  it 
on ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Rupp,  did  Mr.  Burdick  ever  attempt  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  He  expressed  a  desire  to ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  was  done  about  it? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Nothing  was  done  about  it. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  anybody  refuse  to  let  him  buy  into  it? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  agree  to  have  him  become  ai 
stockholder  of  the  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  ? 

Mr.  Eupp.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  attempt  to  buy  your  stock,  or  somebody  else's? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Somebody  else's. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  you  would  oppose  it  ? 

Mr.  R^upp.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Coming  to  Mr.  Dickerson,  it  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
Dickerson,  that  you  performed  two  separate  functions  at  the  station ; 
one  was  to  do  janitor  work? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  there  at  one  time  a  time  when  you  did  nothing 
but  janitor  work? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  There  was  a  time  I  did  only  work  for  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  a  time  when  you  did  only  work  for  Mr. 
Burdick  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  not  do  janitor  work?  What  did  you  do  for 
Mr.  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  As  messenger  from  the  machines  to  the  announcer. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  carry  the  news  sheets  from  the  machine 
around  to  Mr.  McNamara  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  Mr.  Burdick  pay  you  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  $25  a  week. 
•  Mr.  Moser.  And  then  later  on,  did  you  start  to  do  janitor  service? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  do  that  for  Mr.  Burdick  or  for  the  station? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  For  the  station. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  percentage  of  your  time  was  devoted  to  each  one  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  About  2  hours  for  the  station,  and  part  of  the  time 
I  did  a  little  in  between  slack  periods  in  return. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  mixed  in,  but  what  percentage  of  your  total  day's 
work  was  for  Mr.  Burdick  and  what  percentage  was  for  the  station? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  One  o'clock  is  the  required  time  that  I  should  come 
and  work  until  7. 

Mr.  Moser.  From  1  to  7  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is,  6  hours  you  worked  for  him  for  $25  ? 

•Mr.  Dickerson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  does  the  station  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  $15.50. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  McNamara,  do  you  get  any  compensation  other 
than  the  $40  you  get  from  Mr.  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  station.  I  get  his  initial  pay- 
ment and  I  get  money  from  the  station. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  addition  to  the  $40  a  week  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  do  you  receive  from  the  station  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  receive  "just  exactly  $21. 

Mr.  Moser.  $21  from  the  station  and  $40  from  Mr.  Burdick 
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Mr.  McNamara.  $40  from  Mr.  Burdick  and  $21  from  the  station. 

Mr.  MosER.  $61  a  week  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  station  takes  care  of  the  withholding  tax  and  social 
security  on  both  payments  ? 

]Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  we  have  to  ask  these  gentlemen. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Knpp :  Does  Mr.  Burdick  have 
any  accounts  for  services  of  the  radio  station  that  do  not  go  into  the 
accounts  of  the  station?  Does  he  have  any  so-called  private  or  per- 
sonal accounts  around  over  town  for  the  racing  news  service  whose 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  records  of  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  The  only  names  that  we  have  on  our  books  are  the  people 
I  know  of,  who  are  paid  advertisers.  We  have  no  connection  with  any 
other  people,  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Hunt.  And  you  do  not  know  either  that  Mr.  Burdick  has 
accounts  which  are  not  a  matter  of  record  in  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Huxt.  Do  you  have  any  idea  on  it? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Only  rumor. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  are  the  rumors? 

Mr,  Rupp.  The  rumors  that  have  come  to  my  ears  have  been  that 
WOND  was  broadcasting  race  news  for  gamblers  around  town,  which 
I  do  not  like  very  much. 

Senator  Hunt.  These  gamblers  names  are  not  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Rupp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  Mr.  Burdick  gets 
for  those  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  you  care  to  make  any  estimate? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  that,  Senator. 
Horses  is  not  one  of  my  weaknesses. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  these  accounts 
that  Mr.  Burdick  has  that  are  not  a  matter  of  record  in  the  radio- 
station  books? 

Mr.  Rupp.  The  only  names  that  are  familiar  to  me.  Senator,  are  the 
names  that  appear  in  the  books,  similar  to  restaurants,  bars,  and  busi- 
nesses of  that  type,  which  Mr.  Burdick  seems  to  know  very  well. 
Those  are  the  only  names  that  are  familiar  to  me.  They  actually 
advertise  over  the  station.  I  cannot  see  any  connection  between  them 
and  bookmaking.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  connection  that 
some  prominent  cafe  or  similar  place  does  bookmaking. 

The  only  connection  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  that  Mr.  Burdick 
knows  all  that  type  of  people,  but  they  are  legitimate  on  the  books. 
They  are  all  down  in  the  books. 

Senator  Hunt.  It  is  your  impression  that  these  advertisers  whose 
names  are  in  the  books  are  not  especially  interested  in  the  horse-racing 
news  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Only  insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  figure  out  in  this  way : 
They  have  probably  gone  some  place  and  placed  bets,  placed  their 
bets  before  the  races,  and  then  they  probably  have  gone  over  to  some 
of  the  cafes  and  taprooms,  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  results  while 
they  had  a  couple  of  drinks. 
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Senator  Hunt.  Testimony  that  this  committee  already  has  of  record 
indicates  that  Mr.  Burdick  has  a  couple  of  Cadillac  cars.  We  have 
had  some  testimony  as  to  the  very  expensive  personal  apparel  he  pur- 
chases and  wears.  Apparently  he  is  a  man  about  town.  Yet  the 
records  here  show  that  he  is  paying  to  these  two  gentlemen  for  their 
services  an  amount  almost  equal  to  what  he  receives  from  the  station. 

My  question  is,  Where  does  the  rest  of  the  income  come  from  which 
he  apparentl V  has  ?     Can  you  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Kupp.'  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  wondered  the  same 
thing  myself. 

Senator  Hunt.  Where  do  you  think  it  comes  from « 

Mr.  Rupp.  Mr.  Burdick  has,  in  my  experience— I  have  lived  here 
all  my  life— always  been  in  certain  lines  of  business  that  I  never  could 
discover,  not  businesses  like  other  businessmen  were  engaged  in.  He 
always  seemed  to  make  a  very  good  living  and  dress  exceptionally  well 
and  drive  good  cars. 

My  experience  with  Mr.  Burdick  has  been  very  brief,  only  since  he 
has  been  a  salesman  with  the  station.  I  didn't  bring  him  into  the 
station.  The  deal  was  made  by  Mr.  Zoog,  the  former  manager,  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  due  to  this  agreement,  no  changes  have  been 

made  in  the  station.  ai  •  it 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  is,  as  a  State  official  ? 

By  "State  official"  I  mean  clerk  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 

Jersey. 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  that  the  legislature  is  not  in 
session  too  long,  and  probably  it  sits  3  months  out  of  the  year.  So  it 
couldn't  be  a  large  sum. 

Mr.  MosER.  Something  like  $500,  perhaps  ?     Sixteen  twenty  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  salary  is. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Dickerson,  is  there  ever  a  time  when  anybody  in 
the  station— yourself  or  anybody  else — telephones  race  news  to  any- 
body? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  of  such  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Dickerson.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  you,  Mr.  McNamara? 

Mr.  McNamara.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  telephoning  done,  giv- 
ing the  news  out  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Rupp,  you  said  you  suspected  and  you  heard  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  the  station  was  being  used  to  give  race  news  to  people, 
gamblers.  If  the  gamblers  can  just  take  it  over  the  radio,  anybody 
can  get  it,  can't  they  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  gamblers  paying  anything 
for  that  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  No,  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  be  forced  to  pay  for  any 
race  news  thjit  comes  over  a  radio  station.  As  you  say,  anyone  who 
turns  on  the  radio  can  get  the  same  news.  I  can  see  where  they  had 
previously  special  wires  into  a  place,  for  instance,  by  the  telephone 
company,  or  Western  Union,  and  they  would  have  to  pay  for  that. 
The  only  way  that  I  can  see  anyone  would  have  to  pay  for  it  would  be 
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because  they  want  to.  I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  any  com- 
pulsory way  unless  there  would  be  some  connection  with  the  police 
de]3artment  or  some  department  which  has  the  enforcement  of  law. 

Unless  there  is  a  tie-up  there  which  I  cannot  testify  to 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  why  that  is,  but  we  won- 
dered if  you  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Rupp.  When  the  rumors  first  came  to  my  attention,  I,  of  course, 
did  not  like  it,  because  I  did  not  go  into  the  radio  business  to  transmit 
any  sort  of  information  like  this.  I  went  into  the  radio  business 
because  I  wanted  to  give  this  area  a  station  which  would  give  this 
area  good  music  and  good  programing. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  connection  with  this  station  is  on  a  part-time  basis, 
I  understand ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  have  no  position  tliere.  I  draw  no  salary.  I  go  over 
to  the  station  occasionally  to  see  that  things  are  running  all  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  a  separate  business  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  have  a  separate  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  have  a  dry-cleaning  and  laundry  business  in  Atlantic 
City. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Rupp.  No.     I  am  not  quite  that  fortunate. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  name  of  your  business? 

Mr.  llupp.  Dorraine  Cleaners. 

Mr.  MosER.  D-o-r-r-a-i-n-e? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Yes. 

Senator  Hunt.  Is  there  any  way  that  the  bookies  here  in  Atlantic 
City  could  get  racing  information  if  it  wasn't  available  to  them  over 
your  station? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  cannot  answer  that.  Racing  information  comes  over 
other  stations  here,  too. 

Senator  Hunt.  Other  stations  here  broadcast  racing  news  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  they  both  transmit  the  same  news  as  broadcast  by 
Transradio? 

Mr.  Rupp.  I  don't  know.  I  understand  they  did  have  or  still  have 
an  Armstrong  machine,  whicli  FCC  frowns  on. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  a  race-wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  like  Transradio  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Yes. 

Senator  Hunt.  If  it  were  not  for  ]\Ir.  Burdick  being  connected  with 
your  station,  you  probably  would  not  be  broadcasting  this  racing 
neAvs? 

Mr.  Rupp.  We  would  probably  broadcast  all  sports  news. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  would  nol  specialize  and  concentrate  on  racing 
news? 

Mr.  Rupp.  We  would  not. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  You  would  use  the  news  that  you  get  over  your  ordi- 
nary AP  services  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  your  understanding,  too,  Mr.  McNamara  ? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  only  have  tlie  racing-wire  service  because  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  wants  you  to  have  it?  .  ^  ,     , 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.  I  am  the  low- 
est echelon  over  there  as  far  as  employees  are  concerned.     I  am  just 

employed.  ^  t      ^  j 

Mr.  Rupp.  When  Mr.  Struckell,  who  is  the  program  director,  and 
I  decided  that  the  Transradio  machine  was  an  extra  added  expense 
to  the  station  and  we  decided  to  get  rid  of  it,  we  did  not  consult  Mr. 
Burdick  about  it.  We  tried  to  get  out  from  under  the  1-year  con- 
tract which  we  were  unable  to  do.  In  the  process  we  notified  him 
that  when  the  year's  contract  was  up  on  November  1,  they  could  take 

the  machine  out.  ■  -,  .      n    -,       ..  q 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  tell  Mr.  Burdick.     How  did  he  nnd  out^ 

How  did  he  find  out  they  were  trying  to  take  it  out? 
Mr.  Rupp.  I  don't  know  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 
Mr.  :Moser.  Wasn't  there  a  stage  where  he  agreed  to  take  over  the 

cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  Yes ;  we  had  a  little  brief  session  in  which  I  stated  for 
the  station  that  a  station  of  this  size— it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to 
pay  out  this  kind  of  money  for  three  teletype  machines  and  we  were 
going  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Rupp.  He  said,  "I  am  going  to  pay  half  of  that  machine." 
That  was  the  first  I  knew  about  that.  He  said,  "I  had  already  told 
Harry  Zoog  I  would  do  that."  All  the  conversations  between  Zoog 
and  Burdick — there  is  no  contract,  it  is  verbal.  I  don't  know  a  lot  of 
what  transpired.  All  I  know  is  when  I  was  instrumental  in  getting 
Mr.  Zoog  out  of  the  station,  I  started  to  dig  into  this  stuff.  Previous 
to  that  I  did  not  dig  into  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  said  he  was  going  to  pay  half  of  it,  but  the  records 
indicate  he  paid  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Rupp.  No,  he  pays  half  of  that  and  half  of  the  AP  machine. 
The  records  show  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  coming. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BENJAMIN  RUBENSTEIN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  EDWARD  EEINBERG,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Rubenstein,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and 
be  sworn? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  commit- 
tee to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Rubenstein,  will  you  please  state  your  residence? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  1  North  Main  Avenue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  other  addresses  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  the  house  where  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  It  is  an  apartment. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  an  apartment  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  rent  an  apartment  there  ? 

Mr.  KuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate  anywhere? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  have  the  Studio  Music  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Studio  Music  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  business  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  EuBENSTEiN.  I  Operate  juke  boxes  and  I  also  have  a  canned 
music  service,  better  known  as  a  wire  service,  a  wired  music  service. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  how  does  that  work  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Tlirougli  telephone  wires. 

Mr.  MosER.  Telephone  wire  ^  That  is  arranged  with  the  telephone 
company  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  obtain  the  customers ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  notify  the  telephone  company? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ask  them  to  make  the  installation.  The  tele- 
phone company  runs  the  telephone  lines  to  the  location.  Then  the 
mechanic  installs  the  necessary  equipment  so  the  reception  is  at  a 
maximum  efficiency. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  who  installs  the  loudspeakers  in  your  customers' 
places  of  business  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  M\  mechanic. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  mechanic  i' 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  not  done  by  the  telephone  company  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir.  The  telephone  company  only  runs  the 
line. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  telephone  company  bills  you  for  the  service? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  Studio  Music  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  INIosER.  It  is  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Studio  Music  Corp. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Studio  Music,  Inc. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  that  play  the  music  for  this  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right.    That  is  the  central  studio. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  else  goes  over  the  wnres  besides  music  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  We  have  a  radio  attacliment  whereby,  if  a  certain 
location  would  like  to  get  a  fight  or  a  Presidential  broadcast  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  which  is  of  national  importance,  we  can  switch 
the  radio  in  so  the  location  can  get  that  service. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  play  records  over  the  service? 

Mr.  RuBENsTEiN.  Yes.     The  music  consists  of  records. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  are  they  played? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  In  the  different  locations  where  I  have  my  dif- 
ferent outlets.    You  mean  where  are  the  records  played  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ill  the  central  studio. 

85277— 51— pt.  18 23 
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Mr.  MosER.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  1616  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  give  any  news  out  over  that  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No.  As  I  say,  unless  it  is  a  national  broadcast.  If 
the  President  is  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  not  news,  that  is  an  event. 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  baseball  games  broadcast  over  it? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  Well,  the  world  series  sometimes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  announced  results  of  baseball  games? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER.  No  results  of  any  kind?    Racing,  or  anything? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  your  only  business  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refusc  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  on  what  grounds  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  That  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Under  what  kind  of  a  law  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Federal  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Federal  income  tax  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  owns  the  stock  of  Studio  Music,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  own  all  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Nobody  else  owns  any  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No ;  I  am  the  sole  owner. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  the  sole  owner? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  a  New  Jersey  corporation? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  qualifying  shares  owned  by  anybody 
else? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  do  not  know  what  a  qualifying  share  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Under  the  law  of  New  Jersey  a  director  has  to  be  a 
stockholder. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Well,  when  the  corporation  was  first  formed 
there  was  another  party  in  the  corporation.  His  name  was  Frieden- 
berg.  Mr.  Feinberg,  my  attorney,  formed  the  corporation  and  I  believe 
at  the  time — I  may  be  wrong  about  this — there  was  a  nominal  one  share 
given  in  there  to  make  the  corporation  legal.  There  had  to  be  another 
director. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  we  can  save  time,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  advis- 
ing him  about  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Mr.  Rubenstein  owns  and  controls  all  of  the  stock 
in  this  corporation.  There  are  two  qualifying  shares,  two  qualifying 
shareholders.    I  think  one  is  myself,  and  I  do  not  recall  the  other. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  are  the  directors  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Feinberg.  I  am. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  the  president? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  President  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  are  the  directors?    Do  you  know,  Mr.  Feinberg? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  1  don't  recall,  myself. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  liave  directors'  meetings? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  had  stockliolders'  meetings? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  other  officers  besides  you  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  the  corporation  have  any  business  other  than  the 
music  you  described  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  We  liave  jukeboxes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  those  jukeboxes  you  rent  and  place  in  various 
pLaces  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  They  are  placed  in  places  on  a  commission  basis. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  them  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Except  whatever  is  against  them.     Do  I  own 
them  completely  ?     No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  buy  them  subject  to  a  chattel  mortgage? 

Mr.  Rtjbenstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  rent  them  out  to  places  that  use  them? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  place  them  on  commission. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  that  cor]:)oration  have  any  other  business? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  get  any  income  from  that  company  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  haveu't  yet. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  source  of  income  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  what  grounds  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  It  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  Boardwalk  Gift  Shop  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  Boardwalk  Gift  Shop  is  a  haberdashery  on 
1641  Boardwalk. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  receive  any  income  from  that? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  did  up  to  the  time  I  left  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  leave  it? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  bclieve  it  was  the  latter  part  of  September, 
maybe  earlier. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  1950? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  up  until  then  you  did  receive  income  from  that 
store,  did  you? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  nature  of  business?     A  haberdashery 
shop  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  a  haberdashery  shop,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  it  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  connection  with  it? 

Ml-.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  liave  no  connection  with  it  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  connection  did  you  have  with  it  when  you  used 
to  receive  income  from  it? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  was  the  general  manager. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  received  a  salary  ? 

Mr,  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  your  only  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  no  ownership  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  it  have  any  business  other  than  haberdashery?       \ 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  that  it 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  reported  it  in  your  income  tax,  as  having  received 
income  from  Atlantic  Amusement  Co. 

Mr.  EuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  income-tax  return  shows  in  1946  you  received 
$4,800  from  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.    Does  that  sound  correct? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  with  respect 
to  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right.  I  refuse  to  answer  questions  per- 
taining to  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  on  the  ground  that  it  may 
tend  to  incriminate  me  because  of  the  Federal  income  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  willing  to  tell  what  partners  you  have  in  that? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  anything  pertaining  to  the 
Atlantic  Amusement  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Dorothy  Brenner  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  who  she  is?  On  what  ground  is 
that,  may  I  ask  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  May  I  confer  with  counsel  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  It  may  tend  to  violate  a  Federal  law,  sir. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  May  I  interrupt,  if  you  do  not  mind,  sir?  Would 
you  mind  repeating  this  last  question  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  ^\nio  is  Dorothy  Brenner  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  She  worked  for  me  at  the  Studio  Music,  sir,  and 
she  worked  for  me  also  at  the  Music  Box  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  the  Music  Box  Co.  as  distinguished  from  the 
Studio  Music  ?    Have  you  two  corporations  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  there  are  two  establishments  in  one  corporation? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir.    There  is  no  connection  between  the  two. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  explain  what  the  two  are,  then  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  Music  Box  Corp.  is  a  similar  business.  '\^Tien 
I  was  connected  with  it,  it  operated  the  same  jukeboxes  and  automatic 
hostess  equipment. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  was  your  business,  too,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Rtjbenstein.  I  was  employed  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  worked  there  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  slie  work  there  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  RtTBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IVIosER.  Did  she  work  for  you  or  for  that  company  ? 

Mr.  EuBENSTEiN.  I  was  the  manager  there,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  she  was  your  subordinate  employee  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  guess  you  would  call  it  tliat.  She  was  an  auto- 
matic hostess. 

Mr.  MosER.  She  was  an  automatic  hostess  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  automatic  hostess  equipment  consists  of 
music  boxes  placed  in  separate  locations  that  have  a  microphone  in 
front  of  them  and  when  a  person  at  the  location  speaks  into  that 
microi)hone,  the  voice  is  received  in  the  central  studio.  The  party 
from  the  location  will  ask  for  a  particular  record.  The  girl  who  is 
called  an  automatic  hostess  then  places  the  record  on  a  turntable  in 
the  central  studio  and  that  is  piped  out  also  through  a  telephone  line 
to  a  particular  location. 

Mr.  MosER.  She  acted  as  a  subordinate  employee  in  that  company. 
You  said  she  also  acted  as  your  employee  in  the  Studio  Music  Co. 

Mr.  RuBEXSTEiN.  She  was  an  employee  of  the  Music  Box  Corp. 
under  my  jurisdiction  as  manager. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Then  you  said  she  also  worked  for  you  in  the 
other  company  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  she  worked  for  me  at  the  Studio  Music  Co., 
also,  when  I  worked  for  that  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  she  still  work  for  you  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Does  she  still  work  for  me  at  the  Studio  Music? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  she  still  work  for  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  any  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  "What  kind  of  cars  do  you  own? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  An  Oldsmobile. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  year  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  1949. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  do  you  own  any  others  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  1949  automobile  ?    Did  you  buy  it  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  bought  it  new  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whom  did  you  buy  it  from  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Sauudcrs  Motors  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  do  not  own  any  other  automobile  at  all? 

Ml'.  RuiJEKSTKiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  your  wife  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes ;  my  wife  has  a  car. 

Mr.  MosER.  She  does  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  might  add  it  is  my  son's  car  in  my  w'ife's  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  kind  of  caT  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ford. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.    1951. 
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Mr.  MosER.  When  you  bought  your  Oldsmobile  from  Saunders 
Motors  Co.,  whom  did  you  deal  with  ?  What  salesman  was  the  one 
who  sold  you  it  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.   No. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  license  plate  on  the  Oldsmobile? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  AC-3T-U. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  had  that  plate  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  SiucB  they  were  issued,  I  guess,  April  1. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  had  that  number  m  successive 

years  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  This  is  the  first  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  number  did  you  have  last  year? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  I  dou't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  a  low  number  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  number  on  your  wife's  Ford  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  38-U,  one  number  more  than  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  AC-38-U? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  by  saying  this  is  my 

son's  car  in  my  wife's  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  that. 

That  car  belongs  to  your  son.    How  old  is  he  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Seventeen. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  pays  for  the  car,  the  Ford  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  It  was  either  my  wife  or  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  supplied  the  money  for  it— you  or  your  wife  sup- 
plied the  money  for  it  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  your  wife  own  any  real  estate  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  either  of  you  own  any  stocks  and  bonds  other  than 
the  stocks  of  the  Music  Studio  that  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  My  wife  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Studio  Music 

stock. 

Mr.  MosER.  My  question  was,  Do  either  of  you  own  any  stocks  and 
bonds  in  addition  to  the  Music  Studio  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  I  bcUeve  that  there  are  some  stocks  m  my  son  s 
name,  United  States  bonds. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  supplied  the  money  for  those  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  dou't  know.     They  are  about  10  years  old. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  the  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  About  $1,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  your  apartment  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  $78.77  or  $79.77. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  pays  the  rent  for  Dorothy  Brenner's  apartment  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  wouldu't  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Kay  Pepper  ? 
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Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  young  lady  you  have  in  mind  is  Kay  Schu- 
bert. Kay  Pepper  was  her  first  married  name.  Kay  Schubert  was 
her  last  husband's  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Schubert  living? 

Mr.  KuBENSTEiN.  Is  Mr.  Schubert  living? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  she  is  a  widow  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  she  work  for  you  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  She  worked  for  me  at  the  Music  Box.  She  worked 
for  me  at  the  Music  Box  Corp.  at  Virginia  Avenue  and  she  worked 
at  the  Boardwalk  Gift  Shop.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  didn't  hear  the  last  words. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  She  worked  at  the  Boardwalk  Gift  Shop. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  she  do  any  other  work  for  you  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  she  ever? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  been  on  your  payroll  ? 

Mr.  EuBENSTEiN.  Kay  Schubert  worked  under  me  at  the  Music  Box 
Corp.  and  at  the  Boardwalk  Gift  Shop.  I  never  had  any  other  con- 
nections. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  loaned  her  any  money  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  have  you  loaned  her? 

Mr.  RuBENsTEiN.  I  refusc  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
incriminate  you  or  incriminate  her? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  On  the  ground  that  it  may  incriminate  me,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  have  loaned  her  money  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  she  paid  it  back? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  an  offense  would  that  be  that  you  have 
in  mind? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Federal  income  tax  offense. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  that  loan  was  made  to  her,  was  it  made  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  check  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSfrEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  loaned  any  money  to  Dorothy  Brenner? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  may  have  loaned  her  $10  or  $15. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  no  substantial  amount? 

Mr.  Rtjbenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  the  amount  loaned  to  Kay  Pepper  a  substantial 
amount  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  Dorothy  Brenner  done  any  work  for  you  except 
what  you  have  already  described  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.    I  refusc  to  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Dorothy  Brenner  known  by  any  other  name  other 
than  that  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Dorotliy  Brenner  was  her  maiden  name. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  she  married? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Married  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  she  living  with  her  husband  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  does  she  live? 

Mr.  HuBENSTEiN.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  her  father's  name  ? 

Mr.  KuBENSTEiN.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  her  father's  name? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.    Pop. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  does  he  live? 
Mr.  KuBENSTEiN.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  sure  you  do  not  know  where  he  lives? 
Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  He  is  the  janitor  or  elevator  operator  in  the  build- 
ing where  I  have  my  Studio  Music  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  that  building? 

Mr.   RuBENSTEIN.    No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  live  at  3  North  Mississippi  Avenue? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir ;  he  lives  somewhere  on  Mississippi  Avenue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  3  North  Mississippi  Avenue? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  that  address? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question.  Is  your 
income  tax  being  investigated  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  served  time,  sir,  for  violations  of  income  tax, 
previously. 

Senator  Hunt.  But  you  are  not  under  investigation  now  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  are  refusing  to  answer  because  it  might  in- 
criminate you.  That  led  me  to  believe  that  you  might  now  be  under 
investigation  and  the  testimony  you  might  give  might  prejudice  your 
position.    That  was  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Couusel  has  notified  me  that  I  can  claim  privilege 
in  refusing  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  personally  think  may  tend 
to  incriminate  me.     Upon  advice  of  counsel,  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  understand  we  are  not<a  prosecuting  committee. 
We  have  no  authority  to  prosecute.  We  are  just  an  interrogation 
team  attempting  to  get  information.  You  are  perfectly  within  your 
rights  any  time  you  wish  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question.  However, 
it  definitely  shows  a  lack  of  cooperation  with  what  the  Senate  is 
trying  to  do  in  cleaning  up  this  criminal  mess  throughout  the  United 
States.  When  you  take  a  position  tliat  you  might  incriminate  your- 
self, if  you  testify,  when  there  is  no  proceeding  now  outstanding 
against  you 

Mr.  MosER.  In  any  case,  as  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  threat  of 
prosecution  against  you  under  any  Federal  offense? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  threat  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  your  real  ground  for  refusing  to  testify  with  re- 
gard to  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  that  it  constitutes  a  violation  of 
a  State  law  rather  than  a  Federal  law? 
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Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refiise  to  answer  that  question.  The  answer 
is  "No." 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years — fifteen  years  anyhow. 

Mr.  MosER.  Fred  Masucci? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  and  he  in  business  together? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question, 

Mr.  MosER.  With  reference  to  your  music  boxes  and  jukeboxes, 
where  do  you  buy  them? 

Mr.  EuBENSTEiN.  The  Atlantic-Pennsylvania  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  MosER.  Atlantic-Pennsylvania  Co.,  of  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  are  the  boxes  shipped  from  there? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  They  are  motored  down  from  Philadelphia.  I 
don't  know  where  they  are  shipped  from. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  buy  any  in  Newark  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  Music  Box  Corp.  did  business  with  Newark; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Music  business.  \\^ien  I  was  at  the  Music  Box 
Corp.  I  never  did  business  with — just  a  minute. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Rfbenstein.  When  I  originally  started  the  Studio  Music,  I 
started  with  automatic  hostesses.  That  equipment  was  bought  from 
the  Runyon  Sales  Co.  in  Newark, 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Runyon  Sales  Co.  in  Newark? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  Runyon  Sales  Co.  ? 

Mr,  Rubenstein.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Joe  Stacher  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Doc  Stacher  or  Doc  Rosen? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  that  they  own  Runyon  Music  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  who  owns  it  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Abner  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  hear  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Never  saw  him.  Wouldn't  know  him  if  he  walked 
into  the  room. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Herman  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Seven  year,  eight  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  service  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  with  wired 
music. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  business  dealings  with 
him? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None,  whatever? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Noue,  whatever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  personal,  social  dealings  with 
him? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Social  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  what  connection  have  you  known  him  for  7  years? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  service  him  with  music  at  the  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  only  way  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir.  I  knew  him  by  sight  before  I  serviced 
his  hotel  with  music. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  had  no  business  dealings  with  him  other  than 
that? 

Mr.  E-UBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Legal  or  illegal  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Harry  "Cherry"  Haggerty? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Three  or  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Jack  Berenato,  also  called  Jack  Colby? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Approximately  the  same  length  of  time,  6  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  RtJBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Noue  whatever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  policeman  named  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  A  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Only  a  year? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  About  a  year  or  maybe  a  year  and  a  half,  2  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Senator  Frank  Farley? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  By  sight. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr,  Rtjbenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  dou't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  2  days  ago  ? 
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Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  liaveii't  seen  Senator  Farley  in  months. 
Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  him  ? 
Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  I  spoke  to  the  senator. 
Mr.  MosER.  How  recently? 
Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Election  time. 
Mr.  MosER.  Not  since  then  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No.  I  never  spoke  to  the  senator  other  than — no, 
I  never  spoke  to  the  senator. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  James  H.  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  Boyd. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  He  is  the  so-called  leader  of  the  fourth  ward. 

Mr.  MosER.  Leader  of  the  fourth  ward? 

Mr.  RuBENSiT.iN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  ward  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  live  in  the  first  ward. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  leader  of  your  ward? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Louis  Watson. 

Mr.  MosER.  Louis  Watson? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  hold  any  official  job? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  don't  really  know.    He  is  a  building  inspector. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Harold  Scheper  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  j^ou  known  him? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Fifteen  years  or  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  RuBENSTETN.  I  had  business  with  Scheper  around  1939. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  business  was  that? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  business  since? 

Mr.   RUBENSTEIN.    No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  since  1939? 

Mr.  Rubenste:in.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Business  that  you  had  with  him  in  1939,  is  that  the  busi- 
ness with  resjiect  to  which  you  were  indicted  under  the  Federal  income- 
tax  laws;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  was  indicted  for  income-tax  evasion. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  business  dealings  with  Scheper? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  with  reference  to  income  you  received  from  the 
numbers  game? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  tlie  business  dealings  that  you  had  with  Scheper 
at  that  time,  were  tliey  numbers? 

]\^i-.  Ri'!?ENS'rv.iN.  ]  refu  e  to  nnswei'  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  can  you  refuse  to  ajiswer  wnth  i-espect  to  activities 
on  which  you  have  already  been  indicted  and  convicted? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  cannot  be  indicted  and  convicted  again  on  that. 
How  can  you  claim  privilege  on  that? 

Mr.  Fi:iNBERG.  May  I  consult  with  him? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

(The  witness  consulted  with  his  counsel.) 
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Mr.  RuBENSTETN.  I  had  no  business  with  Scheper  in  numbers  or 
anything  else  pertaining  to  any  indictment  at  that  time,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Captain  Freye,  of  the  police 
department.     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiisr.  Four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  well  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Not  too  well.  I  know  him  by  sight  to  say  "hello" 
to. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  do  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ouce  or  twice  a  year,  I  guess,  on  the  Boardwalk 
or  on  the  street. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  ever  come  into  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Arnheim? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  ever  come  into  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  He  was  in  the  Boardwalk  Gift  Shop  several  times. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  did  he  come  in  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Maybe  two  or  three  times  in  the  entire  5  years  I 
was  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  other  dealings  have  you  had  with  Arnheim? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Nouc  whatsoever 

Mr.  MosER.  Thank  you.    That  is  all. 

Do  you  hereby  consent  to  have  your  attorney,  Mr.  Feinberg,  accept 
service  of  a  further  subpena  from  this  committee  on  you,  sir? 

Mr,  RuBENSTEiN.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  subpena  will  be  served  upon  your  attorney  and  you 
authorize  him  to  accept  it  for  you? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  All  right ;  that  will  be  all.    Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  DOROTHY  MITCHELL,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  HARRY  MILLER.  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY, 
N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Will  you  stand,  please,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  be  sworn? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear,  in  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  this 
committee,  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  Mrs.  Mitchell? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliere  do  you  live? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  9  North  New  Haven  Avenue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  your  residence? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  do  you  work? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  where  you  work  ? 
Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes. 
Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  a  job? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  that  it  may 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  whether  you  have  a  job? 
Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes,  on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate 

me.  . 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Practically  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Moser.  Practically  all  your  life  ? 

Mrs.  MiTCHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  first  work? 

Mrs.  MiTCHEL.  It  is  hard  to  say.  Quite  a  few  years  ago.  I  started 
to  work  when  I  was  a  youngster,  1  guess. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  kind  of  work  did  you  do  when  you  first  start- 
ed in  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  started  as  a  waitress. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  waitress  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  A  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  old  were  you  when  that  happened? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  About  16  or  17. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  after  you  finished  working  as  a  waitress,  what 
did  you  do  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  worked  at  the  Music  Box. 

Mr.  Moser.  Music  Box  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  Mr.  Rubenstein's  company  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  was  on  Virginia  Avenue.  That  was  back  in 
1942. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  business  of  the  music  company? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  We  had  hostess  machines.  I  was  the  operator  on 
one  of  them. 

Mr,  Moser.  And  who  ran  that  company  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Well,  Ben  was  my  boss. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ben  Rubenstein  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  worked  there  and  he  was  the  manager? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  work  after  you  left  there? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  point  at  which  you  refuse  to  answer? 

Mrs.  JNIitchell.  Yes,  sir.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  your  address,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Three  forty-nine  Guaranty  Trust  Building,  Atlantic 
City. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  practice  by  myself. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  associates? 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  are  you  asking  me  these  questions?  For  any 
particular  reason? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  want  to  answer? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  the  reason  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  the  reason.  You  refuse  to 
answer ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  being,  interrogated,  am  I,  in  response  to 
anything?     I  am  a  member  of  the  bar  and  my  office  is  laiown. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  to  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  stated  my  address  and  I  have  told  you  that  I 
practice  alone. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  don't  want  to  tell  me  whether  you  have  any 
associates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  no  associates.  I  do  work  for  other  attorneys 
that  are  referred  to  me. 

IVIr.  Moser.  That  is  very  simple.  I  just  asked  whether  you  had 
associates  and  you  say  "no." 

Mr.  Miller.  I  practice  alone. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  we  will  return  to  the  witness.  You  refuse  to  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  what  work  you  did  after  you  Left  the  Music 
Shop? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  on  what  ground  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tend  to  incriminate  you  in  what  regard? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  A  Federal  charge. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  a  Federal  charge  ? 

i\Irs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  what  kind  of  a  Federal  charge? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  merely  say  a  Federal  charge  and  yon  refuse  to 
give  any  further  information  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  charge? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  state  it  generally,  do  you? 

Mrs.  IVIiTCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  it  relate  to  income  tax? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  still  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  whether  it  relates  to  income  tax, 
do  you? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  Moser.  You  understand  that  this  committee  is  an  investigating 
committee  and  engaged  in  obtaining  information  for  Congress  ?  You 
understand  that? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  understand  that  we  are  not  a  prosecuting  com- 
mittee, do  you  not? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  understand  that  we  have  no  authority  or  power 
to  prosecute  anybody  ? 

Mrs.  IVIiTCHELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  under  investigation  for  any  Federal  crime? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  of  any  criminal  action,  any  crime 
you  are  being  investigated  for? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  of  any  investigation  of  your  income 
tax,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  you  are  in  danger  of 
prosecution,  have  you  ? 

f  Discussion  off  the  record.) 

]Mr.  MosER.  A  sul)pena  was  served  upon  you  to  appear  here  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  were  asked  to  produce  some  records? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  It  said  on  the  subpena,  income  taxes,  but  I  have  no 
record  of  that.    I  have  no  duplicates. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  copies  of  your  income  tax  returns? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No. 

Mr.  MoSER.  Have  you  any  records  regarding  your  income  taxes? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Mo.er.  Do  you  pay  an  income  tax  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  are  those  documents  tliat  you  have  in  your  hand? 

Mrs.  JNIiTCHELL.  That  is  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  the  subpena? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  alL    I  have  no  records  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  produce  the  subpena? 

(The  witness  produced  the  subpena.) 

Mr.  MosER.  You  admit  it  was  served  on  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Moser.  I  want  to  follow  the  line  of  questions  I  was  pursuing 
before.  As  you  know,  it  is  our  task  to  obtain  information  with  regard 
to  organized  crime  in  interstate  commerce.  You  understand  that,  do 
you  not  ? 

]\lrs.  ISIiTCHKLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  any  information  regarding  any  such  crime 
which  does  not  incriminate  you? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  all  1  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  lier  to  state  the  grounds. 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Same  ground,  it  will  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  directs 
the  witness  to  answer  tlie  question  asked  by  the  counsel. 

(The  witness  consulted  her  counsel.) 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  speak  on  the  record  after  I  consult  with  her? 

Senator  Huxt.  That  isn't  quite  customary.  You  can  take  all  the 
time  you  need  to  advise  your  client,  but  we  are  not  making  a  record 
for  you,  Mr.  INIiller.    It  is  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  appreciate  that,  but  sometimes  she  may  have  difficulty 
in  answering  your  questions. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  she  does,  you  can  advise  her. 

(The  witness  consulted  with  her  attorney.) 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  own  an  automobile  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right,  that  is  all. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  hearing  recessed  to  reconvene  at  2  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.) 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  HERMAN  ORMAN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  you  stand  and  be  sworn,  please? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  In  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  do  you 
solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Orman,  when  you  testified  the  other  day,  you  were 
asked  to  produce  records  with  regard  to  your  income,  and  so  forth, 
and  you  had  a  little  book. 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  got  that  book  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser,  It  is  the  book  marked  "Exhibit  P'' ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  please  produce  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  will  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  understand  that  book  is  an  exhibit  before  this 
committee,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  why  do  you  refuse  to  show  it  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Orman.  Because  I  do  not  want  it  to  become  public  property,  to 
be  given  to  the  newspapers.    That  is  my  personal  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  giving  it  to  the  newspapers  to  give  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  produce  it  before  this  closed  session  of 
the  committee  on  that  ground? 

Mr.  Orman.  Unless  I  have  an  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  given 
to  the  newspapers.  I  must  be  assured  of  that  first.  First  of  all,  this 
is  not  pertinent  to  this  investigation,  as  far  as  I  could  determine,  but 
I  was  very  nice  and  gracious  enough  to  sit  through  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  my  income  taxes,  which  I  think  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
investigation,  as  far  as  crime  and  what  this  investigation  is  headed 
under.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  sat  here  and  tried  to  be 
very  helpful. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  committee  has  not  come  up  here  to  be  lectured 
by  you.  You  will  answer  what  questions  you  wish  to  answer.  What 
questions  you  do  not  wish  to  answer,  you  may  not  answer.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  say  so. 

Mr.  Orman.   I  am  not  lecturing.     I  am  just  speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  it  is  not  material  to  this  committee,  but  will 
you  please  let  us  see  it  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  material  ? 

IVIr.  Orman.  I  showed  it  to  the  counselor  the  other  day,  to  Mr. 
Lane  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  look  at  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  wanted  me  to  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  record  indicates  that  you  did  not  give  him  a  chance 
to  read  it,  but  that  you  insisted  that  he  hand  back  the  book  to  you. 
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Mr.  Orman.  Sir,  I  gave  Mr.  Lane  the  book  and  he  asked  rne  if  I 
wonkl  please  read  this  book  into  the  record,  and  I  said  only  with  the 
provision 

Mr.  MosER.  I  find  nothing  in  here  which  says  he  asked  you  to  read 
it  into  the  record.     Senator  Hunt  said : 

Will  you  turn  tbat  book  over  to  the  stenographer,  so  he  can  give  it  an  exhibit 
number  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  afterward,  sir.  I  asked  Senator  Hunt,  when 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  turn  it  over  to  the  stenographer,  if  he  would 
assure  me  I  would  get  the  book  back. 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  what  the  testimony  says. 

Mr.  Lane.  AVill  you  produce  that  ( referring  to  the  book) . 
Mr.  Orman.   Yes,  sure. 

You  produced  the  book. 
Then  he  said : 

Can  you  tell  us  what  your  gross  income  was  roughly  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1951? 

You  said : 

Not  offliand,  somewhere  between  $irj,000  and  $16,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  this  book  indicate  all  your  income  for  1951  to  date? 

And  you  said : 

As  far  as  I  know. 

Then  Mr.  Lane  said : 

Can  you,  by  running  quickly  through  this  book,  indicate  such  an  income  as 
$15,000  or  $16,000? 

You  said  : 

Yes,  let  me  have  it.     I  am  more  familiar  with  it.     I  know  my  own  figures. 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  to  determine  an  amount.  If  he  would  give 
me  the  book  and  a  pencil,  I  would  do  it. 

Mr.  MosER.   I  read  what  he  said.     Further,  Mr.  Lane  said : 

We  do  not  want  to  deprive  you  of  that  book.  Will  you  simply  read  into  the 
record  the  financial  record  you  have? 

You  said : 

I  will  give  you  the  gross  amount.     I  will  read  you  the  gross  amount. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  please  let  me  see  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will  let  you  see  the  book. 

Mr,  MosER.  Then  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Orman.  Is  it  not  going  to  be  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  not  going  to  decide  now  whether  it  will  go  into 
the  record.     If  it  is  material,  it  will  certainly  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  refuse  to  give  you  the  book. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  give  me  the  book  on  the  sole  ground  of 
your  not  wanting  to  go  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  care  about  it  going  into  the  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  an  exact  statement  of  the  ground  for  refusing 
to  show  us  the  book. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  wan't  the  contents  of  this  book  to  be  published 
in  the  newspapers  and  made  public  property  as  there  have  been  some 
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other  statements  made  before  about  myself.  I  do  not  know  by  whom. 
I  am  in  business  in  this  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  hotel  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  your  only  business  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Public  relations  and  real-estate  work. 

Mr.  Moser.  Those  are  your  only  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  commit  ourselves  as  to  what 
will  be  made  public  from  the  records  of  this  committee  and  what  will 
not.  We,  therefore,  remind  you  that  if  you  refuse  to  show  us  that 
book,  you  expose  yourself  to  a  charge  of  contempt,  and  I  ask  you 
again  to  hand  me  that  book. 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  will  not,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  refuse? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  excused,  except  we  want  to  give  you  a  subpena. 

I  have  another  question  or  two.  You  have  an  account  at  the  Board- 
walk Guaranty  Bank? 

Mr.  Orman.  Boardwalk  National  Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Bank. 

Mr.  Moser.  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  title  of  the  account  at  the  Boardwalk  Na- 
tional Bank? 

Mr.  Orman.  H.  Orman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  word  ''attorney''  listed  after  your  name? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  word  "attorney"  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know.  I  have  had  that  there  for  8  or  9  years. 
Due  to  some  lost  checks  at  one  time,  it  was  set  up  that  way.  Wlien  I 
started  a  new  account,  I  kept  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  a  purely  personal  account  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  money  goes  into  that  account,  money  that  belongs 

to  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  special  money,  money  that  belongs  to  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  money  that  belongs  to  anybody  else  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  all  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  it  income  or  other  types  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  may  be  income.  I  don't  know  all  the  transactions 
offliand.  Some  may  be  exchanges,  but  I  think  it  is  mostly  personal 
income. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  December  21,  1950,  you  made  a  deposit  in  that 
account  of  $15,000.    Would  you  tell  us  what  that  was  for? 

Mr.  Orman.  Money  I  borrowed. 

Mr.  Moser.  Money  you  borrowed? 

Mr.  Orman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  From  whom  did  you  borrow  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  forget.    I  borrowed  it  to  purchase  something. 

Mr,  Moser.  That  was  only  6  months  ago.  You  don't  remember 
whom  you  borrowed  it  from  ? 
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Mr  Orm\n.  There  were  three  or  four  transactions.  I  don't  re- 
member which  one,  unless  I  refer  back  to  my  bank  statement  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  deposited- 


Mr!  Orman.  $25,000— $15,000,  $5,000,  and  $5,000— in  the  month 

of  December. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  borrowed  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  From  whom  did  you  borrow  that  ( 

Mr.  Orman.  From  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  won't  tell  you ;  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  want  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer?    On  what  ground? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  my  personal  affairs. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  just  refuse  to  answer? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right.    It  is  my  personal  affairs. 

Mr.  MoSER.  Under  that  you  are  running  the  risk  of  a  charge  of 
contempt  if  you  refuse  to  answer  that,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  st  ill  refuse  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do,  sir.  o<l'^^rnr^ 

Mr.  MosER.  On  September  ?>0,  1949,  you  made  a  deposit  of  $10,500. 
What  was  the  source  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  offhand. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  offhand.  .  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  please  clieck  on  that  and  be  m  a  position 
to  answer  that  when  you  next  appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will  see. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  will  see  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  are  not  sure  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  not  sure, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  not  sure  whether  you  will  look? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will  look. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  will  look  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes ;  I  will  definitely  look. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  will  decide  whether  it  will  be  convenient  to 

tell  us? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  being  convenient.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  I  think  it  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Moser.  Whether  you  think  it  is  pertinent  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  you  don't  think  it  is  pertinent,  in  your  opinion,  you 
won't  tell  us? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  make  a  similar  check  with  regard  to  all  de- 
posits in  excess  of  $5,000  made  in  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  1949  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  For  the  period  from  February  8,  1943,  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Orman.  From  February  8,  1943,  until  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  can't  do  it.  I  don't  have  any  records  from  '43  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  are  the  most  recent  records  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  1951. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  most  recent  records  are  1951  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  thrown  everything  else  away  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  didn't  think  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  after  I  filed 
my  income  tax  returns. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  your  income-tax  return  examined? 

Mr.  Orman.  Six  or  eight  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  the  examining  agencies  ask  you  for  underlying 
records  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  showed  them  what  I  had  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  ask  you  if  you  liad  any  other  records? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember.    They  may  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  explain  to  them  that  you  had  thrown  away  all 
of  your  records  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  it  your  cusiomary  practice  to  throw  all  records  away 
for  all  previous  years? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  was.     I  didn't  think  it  was  necessai-y  to  keep  them. 

Senator  Hunt.  First,  Mr.  Orman,  I  will  direct  you  to  hand  to  the 
committee  the  account  book  that  you  have  on  your  lap  with  reference 
to  your  1951  accounts. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  won't  do  so. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Orman,  the  acting  chairman  directs  you  to 
answer  the  questions  asked  you  by  the  counsel  with  respect  to  the 
deposits  of  $5,000,  $15,000,  and  $5,000  on  December  14,  21,  and  26  of 
1950. 

Mr.  Orman.  No  answer. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  your  answer? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  answer. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Orman, 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRED  MASUCCI,  MARGATE,  N.  J.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
EDWARD  FEINBERG,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.   J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand,  please  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  do. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address,  residence 
address,  to  the  stenographer,  please  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Fred  Masucci,  12  North  Brunswick,  Margate. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Masucci,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend 
to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  when  in  your 
income-tax  return  you  state  you  are  a  salesman?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  cannot  answer  it? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  It  will  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  David  Hildreth  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Twenty  years, 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  Senator,  will  you  instruct  the  witness  to  answer 
the  questions  that  I  have  asked  him  ?  I  think  we  will  agree  with  the 
witness  if  it  is  all  right  with  you,  sir,  that  when  you  refuse  to  answer, 
you  are  refusing  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  will  incriminate  you. 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  it  will  incriminate  you  with  regard  to  a  Fed- 
eral offense.     Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  each  time  you  refuse  to  answer  it  will  be 
understood  you  are  instructed  to  answer  by  the  comr.  ittee.  Will  you 
understand  that?     Do  you  want  us  to  repeat  it  each  thue? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Senator  Hunt.  Then  I,  as  acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
direct  you  to  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Under  that,  the  same  direction  applies  to  all  of  the 
questions  that  I  ask  you  from  here  on. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  is,  those  questions  that  you  refuse  to  answer, 
are  we  to  understand  that  you  are  refusing  to  answer  them  because  of 
self-incrimination  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  we  are  saying  now  applies  not  only  to  the  ques- 
tions already  asked,  but  the  ones  we  will  ask  in  the  future,  which  you 
refuse  to  answer. 

(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Feinberg.  If  there  are  any  other  questions  that  you  decide  are 
privileged,  the  understanding  is  that  you  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Senator  to  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes ;  I  do. 
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Mr.  MoSER,  Do  you  know  Benjamin  Eubenstein? 

Mr.  Masucci.   Yes ;  I  do.  •      i  •     q 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  the  Bath  and  Turf  Ckib  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  that  chib  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  have  been  there  for  some  Chinese  food. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  some  Chinese  food  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  been  there  for  any  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  None,  whatever? 

Mr.  Masucci.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  been  in  any  part  of  that  building,  in  which 
the  Bath  and  Turf  Club  is  situated  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No;  only  downstairs  in  the  dining  room. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  Shore  Yellow  Cab  Co.  ^  Is  there  such  a 
cab  company  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  called  the  Shore  Yellow  Cab  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  another  cab  company  called  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes ;  there  is  a  Yellow  Cab  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  two  separate  companies? 

Mr.  Masucct.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  ^\  I'e  there  two  fleets  of  taxicabs  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No;  one  fleet. 

Mr.  MosER.  One  fleet  and  they  are  both  yellow  cabs? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  One  fleet  of  yellow  cabs  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  the  word  "Shore  Yellow  Cab"  indicate? 
Does  it  indicate  any  difference  between  that  and  the  other  yellow 
cabs? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  only  one  fleet  of  yellow 
cabs  in  this  town? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  your  wife  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  she  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  automobile? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Cadillac. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  model  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Fifty-one. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  model  is  it  ?     A  sedan  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Coupe. 

Mr.  Moser.  Coupe  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  supplied  the  funds  with  which  to  buy  the  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  will  incrimi- 
nate you  or  your  wife? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Me, 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Herman  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  liave  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  About  15  years,  maybe  longer. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  None,  whatever? 

Mr.  Masucci.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  discussed  business  matters  with  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  often  do  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Quite  often.    We  are  very  friendly. 

Mr.  Moser.  About  how  often  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Everyday. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  do  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  My  house  or  the  hotel. 

Mr,  MosER.  Plow  recently  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  just  saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  see  him  before  coming  to  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where? 

Mr.  Masucci.  At  his  hotel.  I  happened  to  be  there.  I  go  there 
every  day. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  go  there  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  finish  your  sentence. 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  have  a  habit  of  going  there.  That  is  all  I  can  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  do  you  talk  to  him  about? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Everything  in  general. 

Mr.  Moser.  Nothing  in  particular? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No;  nothing  in  particular. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  had  any  business  matters  discussed  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  talk  to  him  about  any  political  matters? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr,  Moser,  What  is  the  firm  of  D'Amato,  Masucci  &  Pewlo  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  Casino  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  legitimate  business? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  James  H.  Boyd? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  see  him  often? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Very  seldom,  maybe  on  the  street  somewhere,  passing 

by. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Lester  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  well  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  know  him  pretty  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Known  him  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  pay  him  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  ever  pay  you  anything? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  paid  any  money  to  Mr.  Boyd? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Frank  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  he? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Police  officer. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  guess  quite  a  few  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Harry  Haggerty?     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  guess  15  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No.  ' 

Mr.  MosER.  None,  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Masucci.  None,  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  business  dealings  with  Harold 
Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No;  none,  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosicR.  Benjamin  Eubenstein?  I  asked  you  that.  You  do 
know  him.     Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Jack  Berenato,  also  known  as  Jack  Colbv — do  you  know 
him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  How-  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  would  say  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Vincent  Lane;  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  Masucci.  His  position? 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  job? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  believe  lip  Avoi-ks  in  the  probation  office. 

Mr.  Moser.  Probation  officer? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  what  vou  call  him. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Edward  Nappan — do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  lonor  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  would  say  10  years,  12  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  Vincent  Lane  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  know  Vincent  Lane  for  15  years  or  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Chief  of  Police  Saunders? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  lonjr  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  guess  10  or  i  2  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kerstetter.  the  assistant  director  of 
public  safety  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  guess  I  do.    I  know  him  to  talk  to. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Eight  to  ten  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Captain  Frye  of  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  would  say  10  years,  8  to  10  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Captain  Arnheim,  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  About  the  same  time,  10  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  paid  any  money  to  Arnheim  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  paid  any  to  Frye  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  pay  any  to  Kerstetter  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  pay  any  to  Officer  Mooney  of  the  police  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mv.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Officer  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Four  or  five  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  anybody  on  your  behalf  ever  paid  any  money  to 
anybody  I  have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  ]VL\succi.  Nobody. 

Mr.  IMosER.  Did  you  ever  lend  any  money  to  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  Ferdinand  Moore? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes ;  I  knew  Ferd  Moore. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  lono-  did  vou  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  guess  10  or  11  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  his  business. 

Mr.  Masucci.  He  was  a  police  officer. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Weiner  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  that  Moore  and  Weiner  were  killed 
simultaneously  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  remember  that  case. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  know  Weiner? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  who  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Harry  Haggerty's  business? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Well,  I  believe  he  was  the  business  agent  for  the 
bartenders'  union. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  still  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  believe 
so.    I  do  not  know.    Only  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Scheper's  business  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Berenato's  business  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  ate  there.  I  saw  him  around  the  restaurant.  I 
think  he  has  something  to  do  with  the  restaurant. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  been  arrested? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  believe  I  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Any  questions,  Senator  Hunt  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  No ;  I  haven't  any. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  BERENATO,  (COLBY),  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  EDWARD  FEINBERG,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Berenato,  would  you  stand  and  be  sworn  ?  Do 
you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  also  go  under  the  name  of  Jack  Colby,  an  alias; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Not  an  alias.  I  used  to  be  a  fighter  in  my  younger 
days.    That  was  my  name  then. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  people  call  you  Colby  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  as  a  hang-over,  sort  of  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  M'liere  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  109  Columbia  Place. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Restaurant  and  hotel  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  name  of  your  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Luigi's  Eestaurant. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Best  restaurant  in  Atlantic  City;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Berenato.  The  way  people  talk  and  the  business  we  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  other  business  besides  that? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer.  It  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 
I  am  on  5  years'  probation. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  on  probation? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  you  refuse  to  answer  whether  you  have  any  other 
business  besides  the  restaurant  business? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know^  who  Herman  Orman  is  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  About  20  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Harold  Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Harold  Scheper?    The  fellow  they  call  "Shep"? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  know.     Perhaps  you  would. 

Mr.  FEiNBER(i.  Yes ;  that  is  the  one  they  call  "Shep." 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  ^ 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Colored  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  him? 

Mr.  Berena'I'o.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Berenato.  About  5  years,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No;  never. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  had  business  dealings  with  Hennan 
Orman  t 

Mr.  Berenato.  Never. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Benjamin  Rubenstein? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  had  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Fifteen  to  twenty  years.  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Atlantic  City.     I  know  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Moser.  Paul  D'Amato? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Raised  together. 

Mr.  Moser.  Anv  business  dealings  with  him? 

]Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer.     It  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  we  better  set  up  the  legal  requirements  here. 
I  have  asked  you  several  questions  which  you  have  refused  to  answer 
on  the  grouncl  that  they  may  tend  to  incriminate  you.  To  save  time, 
in  the  future,  may  we  assume,  when  3^011  say  you  refuse  to  answer,  you 
mean  on  that  ground? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Hunt  to  direct  you  to  answer 
the  questions  I  have  asked  you  so  far  and  I  would  like  it  understood 
that  the  same  direction  applies  to  all  subsequent  questions  that  you 
refuse  to  answer  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  agreeable  to  that  ? 

Senator  Hunt,  will  you  direct  him  to  answer  the  questions? 

Senator  Hunt.  The  acting  chairman  directs  the  witness  to  answer 
the  questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer  because  of  self-incrimination. 
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Senator  Hunt.  It  is  understood,  just  to  save  time,  that,  as  counsel 
proceeds  to  ask  you  questions  which  you  do  not  care  to  answer  because 
of  self-incrimination,  when  you  say  you  refuse  to  answer,  we  will 
assume  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  AVhat  kind  of  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Buick. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Forty-nine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  only  automobile  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  license  number  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  AC-252,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Moser.  AC-252? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  a  license  you  have  to  get  the  Senator's  approval 
for? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Senator's  approval  ?  We  go  up  to  the  license  bureau 
and  get  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all?  You  don't  go  anywhere  except  to  the 
ordinary  license  bureau? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  had  that  number? 

Mr.  Berenato.  This  is  the  first  year.    Last  year  I  had  237. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  you  do  not  have  the  same  number  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  Pees  your  wife  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  am  divorced. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  have  only  one  automobile  altogether? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Harry  Haggerty  ?    Did  I  ask  you  that? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Thirty  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Moser.  Any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  James  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Know  him  by  sight. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  all  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  Vincent  Lane? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  know  him  practically  10  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Moser.  Any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Edward  Nappen? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  him? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  How  long  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Fifteen  years,  I  guess.     Maybe  15  to  20. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  the  chief  of  police,  Saunders  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Since  I  was  a  little  boy. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  the  assistant  director  of  public  safety, 
Mr.  Kerstetter  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes ;  by  sight. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  you  know  him  better  than  that? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Since  he  has  been  director  of  police. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Captain  Frye  of  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Since  I  was  a  boy.     I  guess  30,  35  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  pay  any  money  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir.     He  comes  into  the  restaurant  a  lot. 

]Mr.  Moser.  Captain  Arnheim? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  know  liim. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No. 

iVIr.  Moser.  Officer  Mooney? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  know  ]\Iooney. 

i\Ir.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  paid  money  to  any  of  those  officers? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

]SIr.  Moser.  Ever  paid  money  to  any  member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir.  One  fellow  who  is  in  the  police  depart- 
ment hung  some  paper  in  the  hotel  for  me.  I  paid  him  for  that  hang- 
ing of  paper. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  give  Christmas  presents  to  any  policemen? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  any  form  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  buy  your  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  The  Buick  agency  here. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  name  of  it?    Who  owns  that? 

Mr.  Berenato.  North  Carolina  Avenue.  I  think  Morris  Cohen  is 
the  owner. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Do  you  want  the  proper  thing  ? 

]Mr.  Moser.  Sure. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Shore  Motors,  Inc. 

Mr.  Berenato.  The  owner  is  Cohen. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  BOYD,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  MURRAY  FREDERICKS,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY, 
N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Boyd,  will  you  stand  and  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the  testimony  you  will  give  the  committee 
you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  wdiole  truth,  and  nothing  biit  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Fredericks,  can  we  ask  you  some  questions  at  the 
same  time,  under  oath,  or  would  you  rather  be  here  alone  while  you 
are  testifying? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Me? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  haven't  been  subpenaed.  If  you  want  to  ask  me 
anything  I  can  answer  while  I  am  here,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Shall  we  swear  Mr.  Fredericks,  too  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Fredericks,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  give  the  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Boyd,  wliat  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Boyd.  1  North  Brighton  Avenue,  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  other  address  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.    I  have  a  business  address. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  723  Guaranty  Trust  Building. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  the  address  21  North  Morris  Avenue? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  formerly  owned  that  house. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  live  there  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  the  house  at  1  North  Brighton  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  My  mother  and  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  mother  and  you  own  it  together  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  was  my  mother's  home.  My  father  died,  and  it  is  in 
my  name,  and  mother's,  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  your  interest  is  inherited  from  your  father? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  do  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  a  bank  account  at  the  Egg  Harbor 
Bank  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Clerk  of  the  Atlantic  County  Board  of  Freeholders. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  went  to  school  here  in  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  started— — 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  I  came  and  went  to  school  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grade. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  left  school  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  No.  I  came  to  Athiiitic  City  and  went  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  grade  did  you  finish? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  left  liigh  scliool  sometime  in  tlie  tliird  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  first  job? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  think  I  worked  for  George  A.  P\dler  Co.,  a  construc- 
tion company. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Clerk-timekeeper.  Then  from  there  I  went  to  the  Am- 
bassador. No,  I  went  to  the  Ambassador  first  and  then  went  to  Fuller. 
I  worked  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  first- 
Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  engaged  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  About  23  years,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  were  you  in  politics  with  Enoch  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  relationship  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  worked  in  the  county  offices  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  county  offices  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes.    He  was  the  county  treasurer, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  an  employee  of  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right. 

I  was  in  the  same  suite  of  offices.  I  was  connected  with  the  board 
of  freeholders. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  at  that  time.   When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  first  went  to  work  there  some  22  to  23  years  ago,  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  been  in  politics  that  far  back. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  wouldn't  say  I  was  in  politics  23  years  ago. 

Mr.  INfosER.  You  have  held  a  public  position,  have  you  not,  or  a  job 
in  the  county  or  city  government  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  that  long.  I  was  first  appointed  clerk  of  the  board 
of  freeholders  in  1936.     Prior  to  that  I  had  been  a  deputy  clerk. 

(Witness  consults  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  never  held  any  city  job. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  you  were  working  in  the  county  treasurer's 
office. 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.  I  didn't  say  I  was  working  there.  You  asked 
me  about  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  asked  you  what  your  relationship  with  him  was  and 
you  said  something  about  your  working  in  the  county  treasurer's  of- 
fice. What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  very  simple;  namely,  when  did 
you  start  working  in  public  employment  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Is  a  county  job  public  ?    Is  that  what  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Around  1930. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  freeholders — not  clerk, 
but  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

Mr,  MosER.  In  1936  you  became  the  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  you  had  been  in  politics  for  a  long  time.  What 
ward  were  you  in  ? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  Now,  I  am  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  true  you  are  the  leader  of  the  fourth  ward  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  fourth 
ward. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  equivalent  to  being  the  leader  of  the  ward? 

Mr.  Boyd.  You  might  call  it  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  which  is  comprised  of  the  precinct 
captains  of  the  ward. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  John  Mooney,  a  member  of  the  police 
force  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
.    Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  say  about  7  or  8  years.     I  cannot  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  old  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  much  younger  than  I  am.  I  am  guessing  at  30. 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  an  Atlantic  City  boy  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  known  him  since  he  was  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  know  his  family  now.     I  didn't  know  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  police 
force  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  think  he  was  appointed  while  I  was  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  on  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is,  presently. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  his  getting  on  the 
vice  squad? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  recommend  him  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Mr.  Kerstetter,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  the  assistant  director  of  public  safety;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  official  dealings  do  you  have  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  have  any  official  dealings  with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoSER.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  know  him  as  a  member  of  the  same  club  that  I  be- 
long to. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  remember.  I  have  known  him  since  about  1948, 
somewhere  around  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  .who  Harold  Scheper  is  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Harold  Scheper? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Just  a  speaking  acquaintance. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  him  intimately? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  guess  around  10  years.    I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Boyd.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Herman  Orman? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  Hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  his  only  business  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  about  political  matters  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

I  have  spoken  to  him  about  securing  a  room  in  that  hotel  for  putting 
on  a  meeting,  on  occasions. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  talked  to  him  about  official  business  at  any 
time  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  1948  and  1949  income-tax  returns  refer  to  a  part- 
nership income.    Can  you  tell  us  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  thought  you  meant  presently. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  ever  been  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  thought  you  said  presently.    . 

Mr.  MosER.  Tell  us  the  nature  of  that  partnership. 

Mr.  Boyd.  In  19 — what  year,  sir  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  start  with  the  earliest  year  it  appears ;  1948  seems 
to  be  the  earliest  year.  Let  me  correct  that.  My  records  indicate  that 
it  is  1949  and  1950. 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.  That  is  not  right.  I  was  not  in  a  partnership  in 
1949  and  1950. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  1950  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  think  the  witness  wants  to  tell  you  that  prior 
thereto  he  was  in  some  business  arrangement  with  somebody. 

Mr.  Moser.  Please  tell  us  about  that,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  In  1947  I  was  in  a  business  arrangement  with  a  parking 
lot. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  whom  were  you  in  business  with  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Claude  Clifford. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  just  rent  a  lot  together  or  own  it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Something  like  that.  We  didn't  own  that.  We  had  a 
concession  of  a  lot. 

85277— 51— pt.  18 25 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  only  business  that  you  ever  had  outside  your 
business  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  freeholders  ? 

Mr.  BoTD.  As  a  partnership. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  any  other  business? 

Mr.  BoTD.  No  other  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  never  had  any  other  source  of  income  other 
than  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  have  had  other  sources  of  income. 

Mr.  MosER.  Other  than  that,  other  than  the  parking  lot  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  sold  storm  Avindows  and  received  money  for  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  a  regular  business  ? 

Mr.  Boyd,  I  did  it  on  the  side  when  time  permitted.  I  did  it  just 
on  a  commission  basis. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  sell  any  to  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  no. 

Mr,  MosER,  Sell  any  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tothecity? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  salary  as  a  clerk?  What  is  your  salary 
as  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  freeholders  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  $5,000,  plus  a  $400  bonus. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  has  it  been  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  In  1946  or  1947,  when  I  came  back  from  the  Army,  the 
following  year  my  salary  was  increased  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  I  do 
not  recall  for  the  moment  whether  it  Avas  1946  or  1947. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  1950  return  indicates  income  of  $1,655  from  "other 
sources."    What  are  the  other  sources? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  received  that  from  Robert  Friedlander. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  what  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  To  help  me  politically. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  help  you  politically  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  treated  as  your  income  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.    I  took  care  of  it  personally. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  mean  "help  you"  ?     In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  suppose  he  realized  that  I  had  expenses  in  conjunction 
witli  the  ward  personally,  going  around  to  various  meetings,  and 
things  like  that,  and  he  gave  it  to  me  to  help  me. 

Senator  Hunt.  Is  yours  an  elective  or  appointive  office? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  elective,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  board  of 
freeholders. 

Senator  Hunt,  It  is  not  elected  directly  by  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No.    That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  expenses  do  you  have? 

jSIr.  Boyd.  He  gave  it  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  it  was  to  reimburse  you. 

Mr.  Boyd,  I  didn't  say  to  reimburse  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  help  you  cover  expenses. 

Mr.  Boyd.  My  own  personal  expenses. 

Mr,  MosER,  You  mean  it  was  a  gift  to  you? 

Mr.  Boyd,  I  iruess  you  could  call  it  a  gift. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  business  is  Friedlander  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  a  lawyer. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  give  you  that  money  out  of  his  own  pocket? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know  that.    You  will  have  to  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whose  idea  was  it  to  give  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  His  own. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  he  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $1,655? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  gave  me  different  amounts  of  money  throughout 
the  year,  and  that  was  what  it  amounted  to. 

Mr.  M08ER.  You  don't  know  where  he  got  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  you  term  that  a  political  contribution? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.  Senator;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  expected  to  use  that  for  reimbursement  of 
any  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  political  expenses;  personal  expenses. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  Mr.  Friedlander  want  to  supplement  your 
income  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  liked  me  and  wanted  to  help  me.    That  is  about  the 
answer  I  could  give  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  treat  it  as  income  instead  of  a  gift? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  just  put  it  in  as  that.    Mavbe  it  should  have  been  a 
gift. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  compensation  for  services? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  given  to  you  because  he  wanted  to  help  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  WHiat  use  did  you  make  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Personal  use,  Senator,  just  helping  me  with  my  personal 
expenses. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  up  is :  You  did  not  use 
this  in  your  work  in  your  ward  for  political  purposes? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.  Senator ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Is  Mr.  Friedlander  in  your  ward  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  just  gave  you  that  because  he  liked  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  him  that  you  needed  money? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  entirely  his  idea? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  income  for  1950  also  shows  interest  and  rentals. 
What  is  the  interest  from? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  interest  is  from  tlie  second  mortgage  that  I  hold 
on  the  house  you  asked  me  about  at  21  North  Morris. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  house  you  sold  and  you  took  back  a  second 
mortgage  as  a  purchase-money  mortgage? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.     The  rent  would  be  from  the  basement  of  my 
present  home. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  ordinary  rent  for  leasing  it  to  somebody? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes;  the  basement  is  rented  as  an  apartment. 

Ml'.  MosER.  To  whom  do  you  rent  it  ? 

]\Ir.  Boyd.  A  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  In  1940  you  received  income  which  you  entitle  "^Atlan- 
tic Citv  Convention  Hall."'     What  does  that  mean? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  That  was  my  wife's,  not  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  she  receive  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Extra  work  at  conventions. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  a  helper? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes;  convention  work. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1949  you  also  had  partnership,  commissions,  and 
interest  from  mortgage.     That  seems  to  be  one  adding. 

Mr.  Boyd.  There  is  no  partnership.  I  got  the  interest  from  the 
second  mortgage. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  the  commissions  mean  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  got  another  thousand  dollars  that  year  from  Mr.  Fried- 
lander. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Mr.  Friedlander  give  you  any  money  the  previous 
year,  1948? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  just  started  in  1949 ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1947  you  have  down  "James  H.  Boyd,  agent."  I 
believe  that  is  what  it  has.  Total  receipts,  $2,201.01.  That  is  1947. 
Can  you  identify  that? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  was  from  the  storm  windows. 

Mr.  MosER.  Storm-window  business? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  the  amount  of  that 
was  between  four  and  five  hundred.  I  will  guess  that.  The  rest  was 
from  the  parking  concession. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  keep  any  records  of  your  storm-window 
business  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  personally  did  not,  but  the  company  has  a  record,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  company?  That  is  for  the  commissions,  com- 
puting the  commissions? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  the  parking  business?  Did  you  keep  any 
records  on  that? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  did  keep  them  up  until  the  time  I  made  my  income  tax. 
I  do  not  have  them.  It  was  just  what  I  received  that  year  after  I  filed 
the  returns.     It  was  of  no  further  use  to  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  your  income-tax  returns  examined? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  practice  with  regard  to  saving  records? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  throw  them  away  after  I  make  my  return. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  soon  as  it  is  prepared? 

Mr.  Boyd.  A  short  time  thereafter. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1944  you  had  income  from  the  Stanley  Restaurant 
Corp.  of  $1,048.     What  is  the  nature  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Stanley  Restaurant  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Stanley  Restaurant  Corp. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  was  in  the  Army  in  1944,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  a  W-2  tax  form  is  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  One  of  those 
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Mr.  MosER.  Withholding  slips. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr,  MosER.  Did  you  receive  any  income  from  the  James  M.  England 
General  Hospital  in  1944? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  must  be  my  wife's.  I  was  in  the  Army  from  '42  to 
'45. 

Mr,  MosER.  Did  your  wife  work  in  the  Stanley  Restaurant? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Strange  as  it  might  sound,  she  might  have.  I  wasn't 
here. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  indicted? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  close  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  could  hardly  answer  that,  sir.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  been  told  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER,  Never  been  given  any  information  whether  or  not  you 
were  in  danger  of  being  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Boyd,    From  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  From  anybody. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Only  the  grand  jury  could  tell  me. 

Mr.  MosER,  Answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  have  never  been  given  any  information  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  any  rumor  to  that  effect  ? 

(The  witness  consulted  his  c(junsel.) 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  a  rumor  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  never  been  told  that  any  effort  was  made  to 
indict  you,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do  not  know  who  would  tell  me ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  given  any  information  by  a  grand 
juror? 

Mr.  Boyd,  Have  I  been  given? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  what  happened  in  a  grand  jury  room? 

(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Boyd,  Pardon  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Will  you  repeat  that  last  question,  please? 

(The  reporter  read  the  following  question :) 

Have  you  ever  been  given  any  information  by  a  grand  juror  about  what  hap- 
pened in  a  grand  jury  room? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  may  have  talked  to  a  grand  juror  after  the  jury  had 
been  excused,  but  I  don't  recall  talking  to  a  grand  juror  during  the 
course  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Lester  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  BoYD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Fifteen  years,  maybe. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Fred  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Ten  or  jBfteen  years. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Speaking  acquaintance. 

Mr.  JMosER.  Do  you  know  Herman  Orman? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Known  him  a  good  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  had  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  political  dealings? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No  ;  except  what  I  answered  you  about  going  down  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Frank  Sullivan — do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Harry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  he? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  head  of  the  bartenders'  union.    He  was  until  this 
week.     I  see  he  got  put  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  he  put  out? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  any  other  business  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  that  I  personally  know  of. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  his  having  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Boyd,  He  got  indicted  for  something.     I  don't  know  anything 
more  than  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  ?  * 

Mr.  Boyd.  An  Oldsmobile. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  year  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  1951,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  'Wliere  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Saunders  Motor  Car  Co.     I  traded  in  a  1948. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  license  number  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  AA-5. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  had  that  number  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  guess  since  around  1940  or  1941.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  Belong  to  any  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 
.     Mr.  MosER.  TVliat  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Fourth  Ward  United  Republican  Club,  Atlantic  City 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  country  clubs  are  there  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Three. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  other  clubs? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Atlantic  City  Tuna  Club. 

Mr.  MosER,  Is  that  a  fishing  club  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Morris  Guards, 

Mr,  MosER,  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  any  official  dealings  with 
Mr.  Kerstetter.    Have  Vou  had  any  unofficial  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  haven't  had  any  dealings  with  him;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  By  dealings,  I  mean  have  you  had  any  social,  political, 
or  business  dealings  with  him? 
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INIr.  Boyd.  I  have  met  him  at  club  meetings,  had  a  glass  of  beer  with 
him,  if  you  mean  that  in  a  social  sense.  I  don't  follow  what  else 
you  mean. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  known  any  members  of  the  police  force 
intimately  ? 

Mr,  BoTD.  I  know  a  lot  of  policemen,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
meari  by  "intimately." 

Mr,  MosER.  Are  these  close  friends  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  real  close  friends.  They 
are  friends  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  receive  any  money  from  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Boyd,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  I  ask  you  if  you  knew  Benjamin  Rubenstein? 

Mr.  Boyd.  You  did  not  ask  me. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  MosER,  Do  you  know  him  very  well  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  Not  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Harold  Scheper? 

Mr.  Boyd.   You  asked  me  that. 

Mr.  MosER.   Jack  Berenato? 

Mr.  Boyd,  I  know  him, 

Mr,  MosER.  Known  him  a  long  time  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  not  long. 

Mr.  MosER.   Paul  D'Amato? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Is  that  Skinny  ? 

Mr.  MosER.   Skinny. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Vincent  Lane — you  know  him,  of  course? 

Mr,  Boyd,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  vou  known  him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  say  15  years  or  more, 

Mr,  MosER,  And  Edward  Nappen,  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Captain  Frye  of  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do  not  know  Captain  Frye  too  well.     I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Captain  Arnheim? 

Mr.  Boyd.   Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.   Captain  Lodovico  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him. 

Mr,  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know ;  maybe  10  years.     I  don't  know  how  long. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  asked  you  about  your  sources  of  income,  other 
than  that  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  freeholders,  and  other  than  the 
money  given  you  by  Mr.  Friedlander,  and  also  other  than  the  money 
that  you  received  in  your  parking-lot  business,  and  on  the  sale  of 
storm  windows.     We  have  also  discussed  interest  in  rents. 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  last  10  years — I  will  change  that  to  8  years — 
have  you  had  any  income  from  any  other  source  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No  ;  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatsoever? 
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(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Boyd.  Except  what  I  had  in  my  Army  salary,  if  you  want  to 
put  that  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  would  like  the  records  of  the  board  of  freeholders 
touching  upon  the  fee  paid  to  Mr.  Warren  Dickson,  Jr.,  around  June 
1948. 

Mr.  BoTD.  You  want  me  to  get  it  for  you  as  clerk  of  the  board? 

Mr.  MosER.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us.    Do  you  know  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  remember  what  it  was.  I  would  only  be  guessing. 
I  have  an  idea  it  was  around  $20,000.  I  will  get  it  for  you  and  give 
you  a  certified  copy. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Boyd,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  want  a  certified  copy  of  the  expenses  paid. 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  was  paid  by  resolution.     I  remember  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     All  right.     The  fee  and  the  expenses  paid. 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  his  special  investigation  here. 

Do  you  think  the  records  of  the  board  would  also  contain  a  copy  of 
the  petition  filed  in  connection  with  that  proceeding,  a  petition  for  a 
fee?  Is  the  petition  signed  by  Attorney  General  Van  Ripper,  and 
IS  there  an  order  signed  by  Judge  Eastwood  allowing  the  fee  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  think  that  is  part  of  my  records.  Don't  hold  me  to  it. 
I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  obtain  that  and  furnish  it  to  us,  and  bring  it 
with  you  the  next  time  you  appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  were  you  last  in  the  Tuna  Club? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  haven't  been  in  the  Tuna  Club  for  several  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  pay  dues  ? 

Mr.  Boyd,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Continue  your  membership? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  a  civic  club,  and  I  fish  once  in  awhile,  and,  if  you 
ever  get  a  good  fish,  you  want  to  register  it, 

Mr  MosER.  In  your  Fourth  Ward  Republican  Club,  of  which  you 
are  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  what  are  the  dues  for 
the  club  ? 

Mr.  Boyd,  $3  a  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  $3  a  year? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  that  apply  to  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Everybody  who  will  pay  it. 

Mr.  MosER,  Do  you  have  any  other  charges  that  you  make  to 
members  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No.    Joining  fee,  initiation  fee. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Boyd.  $3,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  $3  a  year? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  source  of  income  does  the  club  have? 

Mr.  Boyd,  Dues,  That  is  all  since  I  have  been  there.  I  have  only 
been  there  in  the  club  since  1948. 
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Mr.  MosER.  That  is  long  enough  to  find  out  all  about  it. 

What  is  the  Atlantic  County  Republican  Committee? 

Mr.  BoTD.  That  is  the  Atlantic  County  Republican  Committee, 
which  3^ou  have  to  have,  according  to  State  law.  You  have  to  have 
a  county  Republican  committee,  just  as  you  have  an  Atlantic  County 
Democratic  Committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  committee  elected  by  the  people  from  each  ward  ? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  are  elected  to  it,  do  you  have  to  pay  any  dues? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.    There  are  no  dues. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  show  you  a  printed  receipt  from  the 
Atlantic  County  Republican  Committee,  and  ask  you  if  you  have 
ever  seen  such  a  form  before.  I  just  want  you  to  see  the  form,  and 
hand  it  right  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  form? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  to  help  support  the  Atlantic  County  Republican 
Committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  It  is  just  sent  out  to  get  support  for  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  To  get  support.  It  is  voluntary.  There  is  nothing  com- 
pulsory on  the  dues.  That  is  why  I  answered  you.  You  don't  mean 
dues.    The  word  is  in  there.    I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  says :  "Dear  Member."  Does  that  refer  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  prepare  that.  I  have  not  pre- 
pared it.    I  have  seen  it,  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.    I  don't  do  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  seem  to  know  that  they  sent  out  these  little  forms 
to  get  support  and  help  for  their  finances.  To  whom  do  they  send 
them  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  They  send  it  to  anyone  they  can  think  of  sending  them  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  not  an  elected  member. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  not  a  county  committeeman  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  main  county  committeeman  from  your 
ward? 

Mr.  Boyd.  There  are  four  of  them.  There  are  eight  of  them  alto- 
gether ;  four  male  and  four  female. 

Mr.  MosER.  From  your  ward^ 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Joseph  T.  McBeth  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  County  Republican 
Committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  big  is  the  committee  ?    How  many  members  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Guessing,  I  would  say  about  140.  I  am  guessing  at  that 
number.     It  takes  in  the  whole  county  and  city. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  the  members  of  that  committee  have  to  pay  dues  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  think  these  forms  are  sent  only  to  members  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  do  you  think  they  are  sent  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  To  anyone  who  may  contribute  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  MosER.  These  are  dues  notices  for  voluntary  contributions  sent 
to  anj^body  who  might  be  interested;  is  that  correct?  Are  city  or 
county  employees  requested  to  send  in  these  contributions? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Some  do  and  some  don't.  You  have  to  check  the  records 
for  that.     I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  keeps  the  records  of  the  Republican  committee  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  McBeth. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MURRAY  FREDERICKS.  CITY  SOLICITOR,  ATLANTIC 

CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Fredericks,  are  you  an  official  of  the. city? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  am  the  city  solicitor. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  part-time  job? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is 
any  more. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  practice  law  independently,  too;  do  you? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  a  partner  of  Mr.  Frank  S.  Farley? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  wouldn't  say  a  partner;  no.  I  am  associated 
with  Frank  S.  and  Paul  J.  Farley. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  they  have  a  partnership  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  just  are  associated  together? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  would  say  so,  Mr.  Moser.  It  is  a  loosely  knit 
arrangement,  I  would  say,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  partnership 
between  the  brothers. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  a  partnership  name  on  the  door? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  appears  on  the  door  of  the  office? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  There  are  a  few  doors.  On  my  door  it  says,  "Mur- 
ray Fredericks."  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  the  main  entrance  to  the  office? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  On  the  other  door  it  says — don't  hold  me  to  it — 
"Law  Offices,  Frank  S.  Farley."  I  think  Mr.  Paul  Farley's  name 
appears,  my  name  appears,  and  also  the  suite  number  appears. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  entrance  door ;  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  You  can  get  in  that  door,  or  you  can  get  in  my 
door. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  I  think  we  can  excuse  Mr.  Boyd  for  the  moment, 
and  just  keep  Mr.  Fredericks  here.  Be  sure  to  bring  those  records 
with  you  when  you  come  before  the  committee  again. 

Mr.  Boyd.  All  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  are  goiiig  to  subpena  Mr.  Boyd  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  testify.     Do  you  expect  to  represent  him  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  It  is  something  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Moser.  Mr. 
Boyd — I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  We  went  to  school  to- 
gether. He  asked  me  to  come  up  here  with  him  today.  I  had  no 
more  idea  of  being  here  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  I  had  a  lot  of 
other  work  to  do  than  appear  here,  frankly.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  appeared  as  a  lawyer,  and  asked  to  be  a  witness. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  just  a  new  experience. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  If  I  can  help,  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  what  I  know 
here,  if  I  know  anything.  The  answer  to  your  question  whether  Mr. 
Boyd  wants  me  to  be  in  Washington  is  that  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  tliink  you  are  probably  in  a  good  position  to  give 
us  some  information  about  something  tliat  operates,  we  understand, 
on  the  Boardwalk,  where  there  are  a  great  many  so-called  legal  games 
for  visitors  to  play,  which  are  licensed  by  the  city.  Will  you  tell  us 
Avhat  the  ordinance  is,  roughly,  and  how  it  works  as  a  matter  of 
procedure  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Mr.  Moser,  some  7  or  8  3^ears  ago — I  believe  it 
was — it  was  before  I  was  city  solicitor,  I  think  I  Avas  in  the  Army  at 
the  time,  they  passed  an  ordinance  permitting — I  should  say,  the 
licensing  of  certain  legal  games.  At  that  time,  as  I  recall  the  history 
of  the  situation.  Vice  Chancellor  Berry  up  in  Ocean  County  had  issued 
a  restraint  order  against  the  police  officials  for  extra  legal  abuse  of 
the  police  power  in  that  there  was  no  decision  at  that  time  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  game,  which  was  called  Fascination,  was  legal  or  not  legal. 
Since  then,  the  city,  through  this  ordinance,  has  issued  permits, 
licenses,  if  you  like,  to  these  so-called  group  games.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  case  before  Judge  Naami  here  in  the  county  court,  I 
believe,  involving  five  of  the  games.  He  has  the  decision  or  the  case, 
I  should  say,  under  advisement  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  games  does  he  have  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Five  games  with  the  city  has  heretofore  licensed^ 
I  do  not  know  the  particular  names  of  them.  In  other  words,  there 
is  Thrillo,  Play-Me,  and  things  of  that  type.  I  do  not  laiow  the  names 
of  the  games. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  is  the  test  of  the  legality  of  those  under  the  State 
gambling  laws,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  the  city  ordinance? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Naturally,  the  test  as  to  whether  they  are  legal  or 
not  is  under  State  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  the  city  licenses  legal  games? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct.  The  question  of  whether  each 
particular  game  is  legal  depends  upon  the  facts  in  each  circumstance. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  the  city  make  an  investigation  before  it  grants  a 
license  to  determine  whether  it  is  legal  or  not? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  personally  would  not  know  that.  I  gave  an 
opinion  on  a  game  called  Fascination,  about  3  or  4  weeks  ago,  in  which 
I  said  the  legality  of  that  game  had  not  been  determined.  In  other 
words,  that  was  the  game  that  Vice  Chancellor  Berry  said  may  be 
legal.  It  is  a  group  game  in  which  everybody  plays  their  own,  which 
was  one  of  the  tests  which  Attorney  General  Parsons  sent  down  in 
the  letter  to  the  chief  of  police,  I  guess,  and  the  prosecutor.  If  you 
control  the  object  yourself,  then  it  is  an  element  that  it  is  not  a  game 
of  chance,  but  it  is  a  game  of  skill. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  if  each  person  is  doing  theirs? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  right.  I  understand  Fascination  is  that 
type  of  game. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  a  game  like  bingo  would  be  legal  according  to  that? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  If  each  particular  person  controlled  the  ball. 

Mr.  MosER.  Controlled  the  ball  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  right.    Some  games  are  played  with  a  ball. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  Bingo  would  not  be  legal. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  one  of  the  elements. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  control  the  card. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  one  of  the  elements. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  3-ou  do  not  control  the  ball. 
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Mr.  Fredericks.  In  bingo  I  do  not  think  everyone  throws  their  own 
ball.    When  you  say  "bingo"  as  such — I  am  not  an  expert  on  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  has  authority  in  the  city  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  license  will  be  granted  for  one  of  these  games  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  would  say  unless  it  comes  to  me  for  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  license  should  or  should  not  be  granted,  I  would 
never  know  about  it  in  my  official  capacity  as  city  solicitor. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  only  know  about  what  games  are  submitted  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  are  an  expert,  aren't  you,  on  the  subject  of 
whether  a  game  is  legal  or  not  ?  You  have  passed  on  a  good  many  of 
them,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No  ;  I  haven't.    I  passed  on  very  few  games. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  grants  the  licenses?     What  individuals? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  think  that  comes  under  the  commissioner  of 
revenue  and  finance. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Commissioner  Bader. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  decides  initially  whether  a  game  is  legal  or  not; 
does  he  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  would  say  so.  Until  this  incident  of  the  attor- 
ney general's  letter,  for  the  last  5  or  6  or  7  years,  I  would  assume  the 
licenses  were  granted  without  any  reference,  I  assume,  to  the  city 
solicitor.  I  know  since  I  was  there,  up  until  this  time,  I  was  never 
asked  whether  a  game  was  legal  or  illegal.  I  do  not  feel  the  question 
can  be  answered  easily. 

Mr.  MosER.  But,  anyway,  Mr.  Bader  decides  each  time  he  grants  a 
license ;  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  The  end  result  is  naturally  if  he  grants  the  license 
he  decides. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  these  are  very  close  questions  as  to  whether  they 
are  legal  or  not? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  think  so. 
^  Mr.  MosER.  Even  though  they  are  close  questions,  Mr.  Bader  de- 
cides them  himself  without  submitting  them  to  the  city  solicitor,  the 
city's  legal  counsel? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  don't  want  to  answer  that  "Yes"  or  "No."  It 
cannot  be  answered  "Yes"  or  "No."  I  would  say  it  was  perfunctory 
for  the  last  4  or  5  or  6  years,  since  they  had  this  amended  ordinance, 
and  the  only  time  it  has  come  up  was  this  year  when  Attorney  General 
Parsons  sent  this  letter  down  sometime  in,  I  guess  it  was,  June,  June  15. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Herman  Orman ;  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Yes;  I  have  lived  almost  all  my  life — I  know 
Herman  Orman  quite  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  discussed  with  him  the  question  of 
Boardwalk  games,  their  validity,  which  ones  should  stay  open,  or 
anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  You  have  asked  me  about  four  questions  there.  I 
would  say,  in  the  main,  "No." 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  main,  "No."  Specifically  now,  what  did  you 
discuss  with  him  about  Boardwalk  games  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Specifically,  Mr.  Moser,  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
discussed  Boardwalk  games  with  IMr.  Orman.  I  say  this  thing  has 
only  come  up  about  a  month  ago.     I  would  say  a  month  ago,  roughly. 
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As  to  the  legality  or  not  of  a  bingo,  or  the  bingo-type  game,  I  guess 
that  is  what  they  call  it,  that  only  came  up  about  a  month  ago. 

I  discussed  the  matter,  I  should  say,  with  Kerstetter,  who  was  the 
assistant  director.     I  am  sure  he  made  an  investigation  of  each  game. 

Mr,  MosER.  He  did? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  He  or  someone  under  him,  Mr.  Moser. 

I  was  given  the  peculiarities  of  the  manner  in  which  the  games 
operated,  and  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  sequence.  I  think  each 
notice  was  then  sent  out  to  these  Boardwalk  places  to  cease  operating, 
and  thereafter  this  proceeding  was  brought  in  the  county  court. 

That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  proceeding  was  brought  in  the  county  court  to  stop 
the  city  from 

Mr.  Fredericks.  The  city  was  not-  enjoined.  It  was  to  stop  the 
prosecutor  from  extralegal  methods  and  perhaps  a  determination, 
I  believe  it  is — I  have  not  seen  the  proceedings — under  the  Declara- 
tory Judgment  Act  or  to  have  a  declaratory  judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  those  four  or  five  bingo-type  games  are  legal  or  illegal. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  what  is  the  status  of  that  case,  that  injunction 
proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  It  is  not  an  injunction  proceeding- 
Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  declaratory  judgment  proceeding ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  think  so.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
status  is  that  it  is  practically  ripe  for  a  decision. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  was  it  started  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  stated  before,  about  a  month  ago.  I  may  be  off 
a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  plaintiff  in  that  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  don  t  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  represents  the  prosecutor  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  The  prosecutor  himself. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  see  what  you  mean.    I  think  Edward  Feinberg. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  represents  the  plaintiff? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  think  so.  The  city  is  not  a  party  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  that.  The  city  has  a  definite  interest, 
though. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Yes ;  about  $15,000  or  $18,000  worth. 

Mr,  Moser.  I  should  think  the  city  would  be  very  much  interested 
in  taking  part  in  that  proceeding.  Has  the  city  appeared  as  amicus 
curiae  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No  ;  the  city  has  not  appeared.  The  city  was  not 
enjoined  and  has  not  appeared. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  matter  has  not  been  referred  to  you  as  city  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should,  since  the  city  is  not  a 
party  in  the  action.  I  have  enough  work  over  there  to  keep  me  busy 
from  8  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night, 

Mr,  MosER.  But  the  city  is  going  to  lose  $18,000  a  year  as  a  result  of 
this  decision,  and  it  should  want  to  know  where  its  interest  lies, 

Mr,  Fredericks,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised,  Mr.  Moser,  if  I  gave  an 
opinion  that  we  should  accept  a  $3,000  license  fee  as  of  July  1  and 
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I  assume  the  money  is  collected  wlietlier  the  games  are  declared  legal 
or  illegal. 

I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  a  written  letter  from  me  to  the  director  of 
revenue  and  finance  or  the  mercantile  appraiser  advising  him  to 
collect  the  $3,000  from  each  one  as  of  July  1,  so  the  city  won't  lose. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  the  operators  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  If  you  tell  me  who  the  operators  are,  Mr.  Moser, 
I  can  tell  you  whether  I  know  them  or  not. 

Mr.  INIoSER.  Do  you  know  JSIr.  Fred  Packard  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Fred  Packard,  if  he  walked  in 
the  room ;  that  is,  by  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  understand  he  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
games,  but  I  would  be  very  much  surprised  if  I  knew  him.  I  do  not 
know  him  by  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Abe  Baker  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  run  a  game  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  connected  with  a  game 
or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  where  he  comes  from  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  have  known  him  for  about  5  years  down  here. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  is  from  originally. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  operators  of  the  games 
come  from  any  other  city  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Mr.  Moser,  you  put  me  at  a  disadvantage.  I  will 
answer  names  if  you  ask  me  particular  names,  as  you  did  Baker.  I 
will  be  glad  to  answer  w^hether  I  know  them  or  not,  but  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  a  game  down  on  the  Boardwalk  at  Texas  Avenue.  I  do  not 
know,  Mr.  Moser,  who  operates  that  game.  I  do  not  know  either  the 
name  of  the  game  at  Texas  and  the  Boardwalk.  If  you  ask  me  if  John 
Smith  operates  that  game  and  whether  I  know  him,  I  may  say  I  know 
him,  but  I  do  not  know  who  operates  that  game. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  general  informa- 
tion, it  is  believed  they  are  operated  by  people  outside  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No;  I  think,  i\Ir.  Moser,  that  most  of  the  games 
are  operated  by  people  in  Atlantic  City.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
that  are  operated  by,  we  will  say,  people  who  came  from  Illinois  or, 
say,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  5,  6,  or  T  years  ago,  but  in  Atlantic  City,  none  of  us 
were  born  here.    We  all  came  from  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  whether  anybody  outside  the  city  has 
any  interest  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  In  the  games  themselves  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
In  the  Bingo  or  Fascination  games  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  It  is  alleged — I  do  not  know  for  a  fact — that  Baker 
has  an  interest  in  one  of  the  games.  I  know  Baker  very  well,  but  I 
have  never  done  any  business  for  him,  so  that  I  would  know  that  he 
is  connected  with  Thrillo,  we  will  say  or  Tanko  or  Play-Me.  I  do  not 
know.  Some  of  the  men  I  know  are  native  Atlantic  City  people,  so 
to  speak,  and  they  have  these  games,  but  I,  of  my  own  knowledge,  if 
you  ask  me  who  has  the  game  at  St.  James  Place  and  the  Beach,  would 
not  know. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Fredericks,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  this  about 
your  functions  as  city  solicitor  with  reoard  to  the  o:ames.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Attorney  General  Parson  wrote  a  letter  in  June 
directing  the  municipalities  or  prosecutors,  I  assume,  to  close  down 
the  games  and  set  forth  some  kind  of  a  statement  in  his  letter  as  to 
standards  to  be  used  for  determining  whether  it  be  legal  or  illegal. 
I  assume  any  member  of  the  police  department  was  obligated  to  close 
down  the  games  under  his  jurisdiction,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  could  just  ignore  the  attorney  general's  letter? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Mr.  Moser,  I  do  not  like  to  get  into  a  legal  discus- 
sion with  you  or  any  other  lawyer  on  something  of  that  nature.  I 
think  we  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill. 

In  the  first  place,  Attorney  General  Parson's  letter  was  not  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  if  it  was  A,  B,  and  C,  you  do  this.  It  was  no  such  thing. 
Attorney  General  Parson's  letter — I  haven't  seen  it  in  weeks — sets 
forth  certain  elements.  I  believe  he  also  said  that  whether  or  not  a 
bingo  game  was  legal  or  illegal  was  not  an  open-and-shut  case.  He 
referred  to  numerous  cases  on  both  sides,  as  I  recall.  He  also  said 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  legal  or  illegal  depends  upon  the 
facts  in  each  and  every  case,  so  that  it  wasn't  something  where  you 
get  a  letter  from  a  law-enforcement  officer  and  then  run  out  and  pick 
up  four  or  five  people  or  confiscate  four  or  five  games  and  say,  "Our 
duty  is  done."    It  wasn't  ajiy  such  easy  matter  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  very  serious  open  question  as 
to  whether  they  were  legal  or  illegal ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  would  say  so,  Mr.  Moser.  Don't  forget,  Mr. 
Moser,  you  are  talking  about  a  total  of  five  or  six  amusement  devices 
in  Atlantic  City  that  has  been  here  for  many,  many  years.  There 
were  other  things  involved  than  the  strict  question  of  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  legal  game  and  this  isn't  a  legal  game.  The  letter  wasn't 
just  on  the  bingo-type  games.  He  mentioned  wheels.  The  wheels  and 
bumper  games  were  taken  off  immediately.  There  wasn't  any  question 
about  that.  But  when  you  are  discussing  a  letter  which  covered,  as  I 
said,  a  situation  which  was  not  an  open-and-shut  question — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  attorney  general  wrote  a  letter  and  left  somebody 
to  slide  through.  I  do  want  to  put  no  onus  on  him  at  all.  It  wasn't 
that  easy  a  question  to  just  send  a  police  officer  down  there  to  confiscate 
and  arrest. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  the  wheels  and  bumpers  games  were  taken  off 
immediately?    How  many  of  them  were  there? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Mr.  Moser,  I  do  not  want  to  hedge  with  you.  You 
have  to  start  with  the  premise  that  I  am  not  a  law-enforcement 
agency. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  understand  that,  but  Ave  are  dealing  with  a  question 
of  importance  to  the  city  on  a  legal  matter. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  w^ould  say  offhand — and  I  have  nothing  to  base 
this  on,  except  maybe  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers — two  or  three, 
what  they  call  bumper  games  and  a  few  wheels,  maybe  three  wheels, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  there  evidence  of  the  fact  there  were  about  30  of 
these  games  on  the  boardwalk  not  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Thirty  bumper  and  wheel  games,  Mr.  Moser? 

Mr.  Moser.  Various  entertainment  and  amusement  games. 
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Mr.  Fredericks.  I  guess  the  trouble  with  the  native  down  here,  Mr. 
Moser,  is  that  we  never  get  on  the  boardwalk  from  July  1  through 
Labor  Day.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  want  to  dispute  you,  but  I 
wouldn't  know.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  were  a  couple  of  bumper 
games  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  a  few  places  with 
wlieels  in  it.  I  do  not  think  there  were  30  wheels  or  bumper  games  on 
the  boardwalk.    There  are  not  that  many  auction  houses  out  there< 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  Mr.  Fredericks,  I  think  that  is  all  we  want  to 
ask  you.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Thank  you,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  S.  FARLEY,  STATE  SENATOR,  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.  J.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MURRAY  FREDERICKS,  ATTORNEY, 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Just  because  it  is  a  matter  of  custom  and  has  applied 
to  every  witness  we  have  ever  had  before  our  committee,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  sworn. 

Will  you  stand  and  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  do. 

When  I  got  the  telephone  message  today  I  was  in  Philadelphia.  I 
was  under  Dr.  Matthew  Erner's  care.  He  is  a  specialist.  I  have  been 
under  his  care  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  is  on  Spruce  Street.  Also, 
I  have  been  under  Dr.  Friedman's  care.  He  is  a  specialist,  in  the  800 
block,  North  Sixth  Street.     The  address  on  Spruce  Street  is  1950. 

I  had  no  knowledge  or  information.  My  office  called  me  at  Dr. 
Friedman's  office,  otherwise  I  would  have  been  here  sooner. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  understood  that.  We  didn't  attempt  to  reach  ygu. 
We  wanted  to  invite  you  rather  than  subpena  you.  I  did  not  get  in 
until  today,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  be  the  one  to  do  it  in  your  case, 
since  you  are  a  high  public  official. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  appreciate  it  and  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  Avould  like  to  ask  you  some  general  questions.  How 
long  have  you  been  a  State  senator  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1940,  took  office  in  January 
1941,  and  presently  my  term  expires  in  1954. 

Mr.  Moser.  Prior  to  that  how  long  had  you  been  in  the  assembly? 

Mr.  Farley.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Moser,  I  was  elected  for  three  terms  in  the  assembly  and  elected 
in  1940  for  the  senate,  1943,  1946,  and  1949. 

Senator  Hunt.  Your  terms  in  the  senate  are  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  Farley.  Three  years  at  that  time,  but  since  the  constitution 
was  changed  and  adopted  they  changed  the  term  from  3  to  4  years,  so 
at  the  last  election  I  was  elected  for  4  3-ears. 

Senator  Hujstt.  Four  years  now  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosEK.  You  are  also  the  county  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position  ? 
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Mr.  Farley.  This  is  my  second  term. 

Mr.  MosER.  Three  years  a  term. 

The  general  practice  down  here  is  to  have  the  position  as  county 
treasurer  filled  by  the  head  of  the  party,  shall  we  say,  leader  of  the. 
party  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Not  necessarily ;  no.     That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  j'ou  are  the  recognized  leader  of  the  party  in  At- 
lantic County,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  am  county  chairman  and  I  imagine  the  public  con- 
struction of  the  county  chairman  is  the  leader. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  it  customary  for  the  county  senator  to  be  the  county 
chairman  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  correct.  We  have  one  other  fellow,  Senator 
Tom  Matthews,  who  was  the  senator. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  it  is  unusual  for  the  senator  to  be  the  county 
chairman  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  It  is  not  unusual.  The  reason  here  is — and  this  is  all 
I  know  at  the  present  time — would  be,  say,  that  Senator  Matthews  and 
I  would  say  senators  are  keymen  in  each  county.  I  do  not  want  tO' 
discount  their  ability. 

Mr.  Moser.  Out  of  21  counties  you  only  know  two  where  its  senator 
also  occupies  the  position  of  county  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  all  I  can  recall. 

Senator  Hunt.  Senator,  you  are  probably  in  a  position  to  answer 
this  question. 

Your  new  constitution  does  not  prohibit  your  holding  a  State  and. 
local  office  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  There  is  no  prohibition  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Serving  as  senator  is  a  part-time  job. 

Mr.  Farley.  The  session  starts  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Monday  in  each  January  and  usually  runs  until  May,  and  we  are 
usually  called  back  for  a  special  session  under  the  constitution  and 
we  are  obliged  to  return  45  days  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  conditional  vetoes  and  other  vetoes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  occupy  any  other  political  or  official  posi- 
tions than  the  ones  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  None  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  have  a  law  firm,  I  understand.  I  understood  it  was 
Farley  &  Farley,  but  Mr.  Fredericks  tells  me  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Farley.  My  brother  Paul  and  myself  are  associated  in  a  law 
practice.     We  have  no  partnership. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  share  expenses  and  office  space? 

Mr.  Farley.  To  a  degree.  I  share  most  of  the  expense.  Mr.  Frede- 
ricks pays  for  his  own  secretary. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  your  repre- 
sentation of  the  Atlantic  City  Racing  Association,  about  which  there 
was  a  lot  of  newspaper  comment  at  one  time  or  another.  Would  you 
like  to  explain  that  relationship  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  represented  them  from  their  inception. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  their  general  counsel? 

Mr.  Farley.  As  their  general  counsel. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  located  in  Philadelphia? 
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Mr.  Farley.  They  are  located  in  Hamilton  Township,  McKey  City, 
Atlantic  County.     They  bank  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Qninn's  connection  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  James  Quinn  was  my  assistant  at  that  time.  He  died 
about  2l^  or  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  your  assistant  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  retainer  did  you  get  from  that  association? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  got  a  retainer  of  $20,000  a  year.  From  the  first  year 
I  requested  the  association  to  include  my  brother  Paul  in  that  fee, 
BO  that  Mr.  Paul  J.  Farley  gets  $10,000  out  of  it  and  I  get  $10,000 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  divide  the  work  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  most  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  become  their  general  counsel?  What 
year? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  believe  it  was  in'  1943.  I  can  be  mistaken  about  the 
year,  but  I  believe  it  was  1943. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  still  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  contract 
of  $20,000  a  year  did  not  commence  until  the  racing  dates  actually 
started. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  was  in  1945, 1  believe.     No ;  1946. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  work  do  you  have  to  do  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  What  work  do  I  do  for  the  fee  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farley.  Sit  in  on  conferences  in  connection  with  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  of  their  business,  legal  matters  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  All  of  their  legal  business  involving  condemnation  of 
the  railroad  sites,  negotiation  for  the  original  permit,  their  contractu- 
al matters  that  they  had  with  individual  clients,  concessionaries,  just 
general  work,  anything  that  may  develop. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  Quinn  was  just  your  assistant  in  that? 

Mr.  Farley.  Quinn  was  just  my  assistant. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  us  about  these  breakage  bills. 

Mr.  Farley.  May  I  say  something  off  the  record  ? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Farley.  The  breakage  bill  originally,  when  the  track  operated 
the  breakage  went  to  the  race  tracks.  Other  States  passed  legisla- 
tion involving  taking  a  percentage  of  the  breakage,  and  they  vary. 
Camden,  whicli  has  been  operating,  I  believe,  for  2  or  3  years  before 
Monmouth  and  Atlantic  City,  apparently  was  in  very  healthy  financial 
condition.  The  Atlantic  City  and  Monmouth  tracks  being  new 
tracks,  the  legislature  felt  disposed  to  give  them  a  2-year  grace  to  per- 
mit them  to  retain  their  breakage  up  to  a  point  of  a  formula  which, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  was  $100,000.  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  formula.  It  was  back  in  1945  or  1946  or  1947.  Thereafter  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  took  the  entire  breakage.  The  purpose  of  it  was 
to  try  to  permit  Monmouth  and  Atlantic  City  to  get  on  their  feet. 

Atlantic  City,  having  put  substantial  amounts  of  money  back  in 
the  track  tlie  first  and  second  years,  the  State  was  very  anxious  for 
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both  those  tracks  to  make  as  many  improvements  quickly  and  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  and  they  tried  to  have  them  the  three  best 
tracks  in  the  country. 

Senator  Hunt.  Senator,  by  breakage  you  mean  percentage  of  total 

money  bet? 

Mr.  Farley.  No.  The  breakage,  Senator,  is  the  penny  difference. 
In  otlier  words,  if  a  horse  by  your  formula  would  come  in  $7.92  for 
$2  as  a  winning  ticket,  you  would  get  $7.90  and  the  pennies,  up  to  a 
breakage,  were  then  a  nickel.  It  is  now  increased  to  10  cents.  ^  So 
their  revenue  has  increased  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  the  recipient  of. 

Senator  Hunt.  It  is  sort  of  a  sales  tax  on  the  horse  race? 

Mr.  Farley.  You  can  interpret  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  sort  of  free  money  that  is  available,  so  the  State 
takes  it. 

(The  witness  consulted  wdth  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Farley.  I  might  add  for  the  record  I  did  nothing  more  for 
Atlantic  City  race  track  and  racing  than  I  did  for  any  other  interest  in 
Atlantic  County.  The  records  will  indicate  where  I  voted  in  the 
senate  to  take  the  breakage  away  from  the  race*  tracks. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  voted  to  take  it  away  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  battle  was  in  the  early  stages  of  this  race 
track  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  reserve  the  breakage  for  the  tracks 
so  that  they  could  get  going  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  w^as  for  the  first  2  years.  Then  they  passed  a 
subsequent  bill  increasing  it  to  10  cents  and  I  voted  for  that  bill. 
As  far  as  that  interpretation  which  may  be  taken,  it  certainly  would 
be  against  my  interest,  if  anything,  because  it  meant  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  for  the  race  tracks. 

Mr,  MosER.  You  did  fight  for  the  race  tracks  to  keep  it  the  first 
2  years  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  did  what  I  would  do  for  any  other  interest  in  the 
country.  We  passed  a  luxury  tax  bill  for  Atlantic  City.  We  passed 
corrosion  bills  for  the  coastal  lines.  I  can  name  innumerable  bills 
that  would  show  merely  the  interests  of  seashore  resorts,  resort  areas, 
that  are  covered  by  ocean — Cape  May  and  Atlantic  and  Monmouth 
Counties.    Our  interests  are  somewhat  of  a  common  nature. 

JVIr.  MosER.  I  understand  you  have  been  a  friend  of  Herman 
Orman  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  met  him  through  my  wife  back  in  1926  or  '27.  He 
was  engaged  in  real  estate  with  Benjamin  R.  Fox.  My  wife  was 
employed  there  as  a  secretary. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  an  intimate  friend  of  his  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  wouldn't  say  an  intimate  friend.  I  have  known 
him.     He  has  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  associate  with  him  socially  a  good  deal  ? 
Mr.  Farley.  I  wouldn't  say  a  good  deal ;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  MosER.  You  go  to  sporting  events  with  him,  and  things  like 
that? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  have  in  the  past.  I  have  in  the  past  25  years  or 
thereabouts. 

Mr.  Moser.  Often? 
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Mr.  Farley.  I  wouldn't  say  often.  I  have  been  to  sporting  events 
with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  a  picture  of  you  at  one.  Would  you  like  to 
see  it  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
(The  witness  examines  the  picture.) 

Mr.  Farley.  This  is  at  Convention  Hall  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  laiow.     Do  you  recognize  the  player? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  diflferent  sporting  events  in- 
Atlantic  City.  I  created  an  all-sports  association — I  do  not  like  to 
use  the  word  "I" — Dr.  James  A.  Mason  and  I  created  it.  One  of  the 
first  things  we  did  was  to  go  out  and  raise  money  and  we  had  a  boxing 
show.  We  tried  to  sell  the  tickets  to  the  first  5  or  10  rows  for  as 
much  money  as  possible.  I  see  Dr.  Mason,  who  was  associated  with 
me  in  the  all-sports  program.  He  was  president.  He  is  a  very 
high-type  surgeon. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  the  man  between  you  and  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Dr.  James  Mason.  I  think  that  is  at  Convention 
Hall.  I  am  not  certain.  I  see  the  stage  there.  That  background 
does  look  like  the  stage  to  me.  It  looks  to  me  like  Convention  Hall. 
I  can  see  the  balcony,  yes.  There  were  no  free  passes.  Everybody 
bought  a  ticket.  Whether  that  was  the  particular  night  or  not,  1 
know  we  have  had  that  and  other  events  for  the  purpose  of  raising: 
funds.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  all  sports  are  sponsoring  at  the  present 
time  an  Icecapade  for  July  26  to  raise  funds.  Our  program  is  to- 
encourage  youngsters  to  run  marathons,  baseball  leagues,  and  basket- 
ball leagues,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  represented  Orman  legally  as  counsel? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  may  have  represented  him  years  ago.  I  may  have 
represented  him.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  recall.  I  may  have 
represented  him  back  in  1934  and  1935.  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  would 
not  say  I  did  or  did  not.  I  do  not  recall  distinctly.  Wliatever  it 
would  have  been,  it  would  have  been  a  minor  matter  because  it  wasn't 
something  of  a  large  nature,  otherwise  I  would  recall  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  matters  did  he  retain  you  for?  Do 
you  know^  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  do  not  recall.  I  never  represented  any  gamblers. 
I  never  represented  anyone  along  that  line  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
I  never  appeared  in  court  for  gamblers. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  never  appeared  behind  the  court  representing  them 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  only  fellow  I  can  recall  is  a  fellow  whO' 
subsequently  went  into  the  gambling  business  before  my  time  in. 
politics  and  I  took  care  of  the  settlement  of  his  house. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  attended  social  gatherings  with  Orman  at 
one  time  or  another,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  have  been  at  gatherings  where  he  was  there.  May 
I  tell  you  that  in  Atlantic  City  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
people  who  support  everything  in  Atlantic  City.  I  think  you  will 
find  probably  35  percent  of  the  people  support  the  same  projects, 
whether  it  be  the  charity  ball,  whether  it  is  Miss  Atlantic  City.  So 
I  say  to  you  in  my  position  I  try  to  attend  as  many  as  I  possibly 
can  and  I  cannot  determine  who  is  going  to  be  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  represent  the  city  at  all  in  Atlantic  City's 
refunding  bond  issue  that  occurred  back  in  1940  ? 
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Mr.  Farley.  Wliat  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  1944  or  1945. 

Mr.  Farley.  In  1944  or  1945  I  did  not  represent  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  represented  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  No.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Represent  anybody  in  connection  with  that  issue? 

Mr.  Farley.  Of  course,  I  can  answer  you,  but  I  think  it  is  con- 
fidential communication  between  lawyer  and  client. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliether  you  represented  them?  No.  The  only  con- 
fidential communication  is  what  you  told  your  client. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  do  not  know  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  case,  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be  resistant  to  the  com- 
mittee. Personally,  this  interrogation  is  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  find  out  about  all  my  business  involving  interstate  crime.  That 
is  something  different.  I  have  never  had  relations  with  anyone  in- 
volving that  type  of  amusement  or  any  type  of  gambling.  The 
answer  is  I  did  not  represent  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  do  not  want  to  say  whether  you  represented 
anybody  in  connection  with  that  issue  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  think  it  is  strictly  confidential.  I  don't  want  to 
make  an  issue  of  it. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Farley.  Since  I  have  been  county  chairman,  naturally,  the 
under  people  who  are  disappointed  in  seeking  public  office  or  who 
have  been  defeated  for  public  office  or  who  have  not  been  reap- 
pointed to  positions,  have  formulated  a  constant  coalition  of  my 
enemies  in  this  area  who  have  stopped  at  nothing  for  the  purpose 
of  vilifying  my  character,  who  have  attempted  to  frame  me,  who 
have  importuned  governors — and  I  say  governors,  plural — supreme 
court  justices,  superior  court  justices,  to  have  investigations  in  At- 
lantic County,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  and  only  purpose  of  de- 
stroying me. 

Mr.  Persky  and  Mr.  Jack  Woulfe  are  two  of  my  political  enemies. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  Democrats  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Mr.  Persky  was  a  Republican  when  he  received  the 
benefit  of  his  appointment  to  the  supreme  court.  He  was  a  Republican 
at  that  time  and  had  been  for  at  least  40  years.  That  was  when  he  was 
assistant  city  counsel,  city  counsel,  supreme  court  justice. 

Wlien  he  was  not  reappointed,  I  importuned  the  Governor  very 
vehemently  and  very  strongly  for  his  reappointment,  seeking  the  aid 
of  Senator  Touland  and  Senator  O'Mara  to  prevail  upon  the  Governor 
for  his  reappointment,  which  he  did  not  make.  I  was  then  asked  by 
him  to  see  him.  I  was  generous  enough  to  come  to  his  home  rather  than 
have  him  come  to  my  house,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  see 
me  about. 

He  asked  me  to  put  in  a  bill  to  give  him  a  pension,  which  I  did. 
That  was  unheard  of  heretofore  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  because 
I  thought  he  was  capable  and  I  thought  he  deserved  it.  I  passed  a 
bill  in  the  Senate.  I  received  a  lot  of  public  criticism  for  the  same. 
I  received  the  necessary  31  votes  in  the  assembly,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  the  last  day  and  it  required  an  emergency  resolution  of  45 
members  in  the  assembly,  and  in  the  caucus  downstairs  there  were 
indications  there  were  45  votes  available,  but  when  they  came  upstairs, 
Essex  County  refused  to  go  along  with  the  emergency  and  therefore 
iit  wasn^t  passed 
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The  fol]o^Yillg  year  his  boy  took  a  sound  truck  and  stood  it  in  front 
of  city  hall,  in  front  of  the  Schwem  Building,  and  called  me  vicious 
names.  Mr.  Woulfe  berated  me  in  the  papers  and  tried  to  make  a  fool 
out  of  me.  I  said  nothing  in  return.  I  never  issued  a  statement,  either 
through  the  medium  of  radio  or  the  press,  knowing  that  the  news- 
papers were  not  friendly  with  me,  so  they  would  not  give  me  the 
best  of  it. 

Last  year  there  was  a  demand  made  by  a  committee  of  policemen 
and  firemen.  They  came  to  my  office  and  asked  me  whether  or  not  I 
would  go  along  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Republican  committee 
in  Atlantic  City  to  support  an  $850  increase. 

I  explained  to  them  I  would  look  into  the  matter.  I  made  a  search- 
ing inquiry  of  the  whole  picture,  the  financial  picture,  and  the  busi- 
ness minds  and  business  interests  as  well  as  the  home  owner  felt  it 
was  too  much  and  it  wasn't  fair.  I  called  them  back  and  told  them 
I  couldn't  possibly  go  along  with  it.  If  they  felt  disposed  to  keep 
the  Republican  Party  out  of  it,  they  should  let  the  people  choose  for 
themselves. 

Thereafter,  unfortunately,  a  few  of  them  got  into  a  controversy 
with  different  warcj.  clubs  and  different  precinct  meetings.  It  reached 
a  point  where  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  come  out  openly  and 
oppose  it. 

Thereafter  four  men,  through  bitterness  and  everything  else,  have 
done  everything  humanly  possible  to  try  to  create  this  investigation. 

Mr,  MosER.  Create  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Farley.  Create  this  investigation.  They  bragged  about  it.  Abe 
Portock  stood  out  and  remarked  to  a  gentleman  that  he  brought  the 
investigation  here.  That  is  hearsay.  Every  one  of  my  enemies  is 
taking  credit  for  this  investigation,  only  on  the  theory  of  getting 
Farley.    This  has  been  continuous. 

Atlantic  City  has  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  thousand  population  in 
the  winter  and  two  hundred  thousand  in  the  smnmer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  may  I  interrupt  just  for  a  second,  to  say  some- 
thing also  for  the  record*,  namely,  that  the  one  who  recommended 
that  we  make  an  investigation  in  Atlantic  City  was  myself.  At  the 
time  I  made  the  recommendation  I  had  never  heard  of  the  so-called 
Four  Horsemen.  I  had  never  heard  of  Woulfe.  I  knew  you  only  by 
having  met  you  on  one  brief  occasion.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
people. 

The  only  one  who  was  responsible  for  this  investigation  was  myself. 
Those  people  did  not  instigate  it,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.    That  is  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you,  but  may  I  say  to  you  that 
there  were  meetings  in  various  locations  in  Atlantic  City,  mclurtnig 
newspapermen,  who  were  bragging  they  were  bringing  this  investiga- 
tion to  town.    One  was  Mr.  Weintraub.    The  other  was  Mr.  Shephard. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  personally  know  them. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  am  merely  relating  the  information  which  is  com- 
mon knowledge  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  either  of  them,  although  I  may  have 
seen  them  here  today. 

Mr.  Farley.  I'm  'merely  relating  about  my  enemies  who  seek  my 
utter  destruction. 

I  would  like  to  also  mention  a  boy  named  McCallum.  This  is  off" 
the  record. 
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Mv.  MosER.  It  is  not  off  the  record. 

Mv.  Farley.  I  want  to  say  something  off  the  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  in  defense  of  your  actions.  This  is  a  dissent 
against  these  attacks.    Why  shouldn't  they  be  on  the  record? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

]Mr.  MosER.  One  of  tlie  things  you  have  been  attacked  about,  I  sup- 
pose, is  your  failure  to  reappoint  Judge  Warke.  Would  you  like 
to  say  something  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  made  a  considerable  survey  of 
Atlantic  County  Bar  Association  members.  The  ones  I  did  contact 
said  that  98  percent  favored  Judge  Naami,  our  present  judge.  Like- 
wise, the  recommendation  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  opposed  to 
Judge  Warke. 

M"r.  MosER.  Is  that  E.  G.  Naami?     , 

Mr.  Farley.  Xo.    That  is  his  brother.    George  Naami. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  George  T.  Naami. 

Mr.  Farley.  George  Naami  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  re- 
vision convention.  He  has  been  an  outstanding  member  here  and  is 
highly  reputable.  He  ran  against  me  for  State  senator,  I  believe,  in 
1940.  He  is  very  capable  as  a  county  judge,  and  I  refer  you  to  anyone 
who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  where  lie  has  been  sitting,  in  Hudson 
County  or  any  other  county  in  the  State.  He  received  nothing  but 
public  commendation  from  the  entire  bar. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  recommended  his  appointment  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  The  Governor  makes  the  appointment.  All  I  have  is 
the  power  of  conservation. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Farley.  The  Democratic  Party  and  the  bar — the  Democratic 
Party  of  this  county — were  against  Judge  Warke's  appointment  and 
pro — for  Judge  Naami.  We  recognized  their  recommendations  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  We  have  bipartisan  county  judges,  one  Republi- 
can and  one  Democrat.  We  find,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  Republican 
governor,  we  have  a  Republican;  if  there  is  a  Democratic  governor, 
there  is  a  Democrat.  So  when  we  had  a  Democratic  governor,  he 
made  a  Democratic  appointment.  I  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  I 
affirmed  him.  I  could  oppose  him  for  personal  reasons,  but  I  did 
not  oppose  any  governor's  recommendation  since  I  have  been  in  the 
senate. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  It  isn't  true,  is  it,  that  the  senator,  in  effect,  is  the  one 
who  decides  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  He  can  importune  the  rule  of  senatorial  courtesy  and 
say  that  he  is  personally  obnoxious,  and  he  will  be  sustained.  I  have 
never  done  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  reason  you  have  never  done  that  is  because  they 
have  never  appointed  anybody  that  they  didn't  know  you  would 
approve. 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  true,  except  Governor  Edison  did  not  follow 
that  rule.  He  had  about  57  appointments  withheld  in  the  senate 
judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  never  one  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Not  one  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  pretty  much  common  practice  in  New  Jersey  to 
reappoint  judges  unless  there  is  some  very  serious  charge  against 
them? 
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Mr.  Farley.  County  judges?    No. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  had  Warke  served  as  judge? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  believe  Warke  had  served  two  terras,  maybe  three 
terms.  May  I  refer  you,  Mr.  Moser,  to  any  member  of  the  Atlantic 
County  bar  or  any  bar  that  practices  before  them,  and  ask  any  lawyer. 
Don't  take  my  word.  I  think  you  will  be  very  pleasantly  surprised 
in  the  decision  of  the  governor  in  selecting  Naami  over  Warke. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Babe  Marsella  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Babe  Marsella  was  a  fellow  I  have  known  for  15  to  18 
years  around  town.    I  do  not  know  what  he  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  a  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  do  not  know  that.    I  do  not  know  him  that  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  him  particularly  well  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  know  him  to  say  "hello"  to. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  Orman  have  a  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  at  one  time  he  was 
•charged  with  something.    I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser,  Do  you  know  Orman  filed  applications  for  a  permit  to 
•carry  a  gun,  which  you  probably  knew  about  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Back  around  in  1930  to  1935,  or  thereabouts,  or  1937, 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  sign  an  application.  He  was  selling  jewelry. 
He  was  carrying  valuable  jewelery  around.    I  signed  his  application. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  was  he  carrying  jewelry  around? 

Mr.  Farley.  He  was  a  jewelry  salesman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  didn't  he  sell  it  from  a  store  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  We  have  several  people  down  here.  I  know  two  or 
three  people,  without  mentioning  their  names,  who  go  around  and 
sell  jewelry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  chief  consignors  on  the 
Boardwalk  carries  jewelry  on  his  person.  People  in  Atlantic  City 
travel  throughout  the  country  with  jeweliy  in  their  pockets  trying  to 
establish  clientele  and  bring  it  out  to  them  and  establish  customers. 
That  is  not  novel. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  James  McCollough  ?    He  works  for  you? 

Mr.  Farley.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  he  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Jim  McCollough  is  an  Atlantic  City  boy.  He  got  into 
•difficulty  back  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  here. 

Mr.  Moser.  "Nockey"  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  indicted  with  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Not  with  him.    I  think  around  the  same  time. 

He  has  been  working  for  newspapers  off  and  on.  He  has  a  great 
hobby  for  politics.  He  goes  to  Trenton  occasionally  when  something 
there  interests  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  been  your  chauffeur? 

Mr.  Farley.  No.  I  have  no  chauffeur.  He  might  have  driven  me, 
hut  I  have  no  chauffeur. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Warren  Dickson  investiga- 
tion that  took  place  back  in  1948.  He  was  appointed  by  the  attorney 
general,  as  I  understand  it,  as  a  special  assistant  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  To  prosecute  gambling  here  ? 
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Mr.  Farley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  he  get  for  that,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  It  is  hard  to  recall.  I  think  he  got  around  $20,000. 
I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  county  treasurer,  so  you  paid  him,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  the  amount  that  a  special 
assistant  attorney  general  can  get  in  that  kind  of  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  No.  What  happened  is  that  the  procedure  is  that  the 
attorney  general  will  refer  someone  to  your  county  and  then  the 
supreme  court  justice,  who  was  then  Justice  Eastwood,  signs  an  order 
directing  the  county  board  of  freeholders  to  pay  it.  Then  the  county 
board  of  freeholders  either  honors  the  order  or  they  can  be  in  contempt. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  there  is  a  law  that  restricts 
the  amount  that  can  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  There  has  been  a  custom  established  where  special 
prosecutors  go  in  for  a  particular  assignment.  That  is  not  in  the 
category  where  you  are  assigned.  If  you  are  assigned,  you  take  the 
year-round  job  and  you  are  limited  to  the  salary. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  salary  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  l\^iatever  the  salary  may  be.  I  know  a  fellow  who 
was  assigned  to  Salem  County  and  he  got  the  prosecutor's  salary 
because  he  was  assigned  only  for  a  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  there  a  law  that  restricts  him  to  the  county  prose- 
cutor's salary  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  No.     By  custom. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  think  there  is  a  statute.  I  am  not  a  county  offi- 
cial, but  I  know  there  is  a  statute  on  the  books — whether  it  ever  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  courts,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  statute  runs 
something  like  that.  A  special  prosecutor  is  limited  to  the  amount 
that  the  prosecutor  of  that  particular  county  gets  per  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  don't  believe — and  I  can  remember  investigations 
back,  when  I  think  Williams  was  down  here,  many  years  ago.  He 
got  more  than  the  prosecutor  for  Atlantic  County  could  get  by  the  year. 
He  got  $13,000. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  It  is  not  a  clear-cut  statute,  nor  the  interpretation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Farley.  May  I  say  to  you  in  both  instances,  the  board  of  free- 
holders was  reluctant,  and  I  was  very  reluctant  to  pay  that  money, 
but  on  the  advice  of  the  county  solicitor  the  board  paid  it.  I  will  tell 
you  very  frankly  that  I  could  never  see  the  justification  for  those  fees 
for  either  of  those  particular  investigations. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  County  Republi- 
can Committee? 

Mr.  Farley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Joseph  P.  McBeth  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  He  is  assistant  county  treasurer,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Atlantic  County  Republican  Committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Farley.  Seventy-six. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  they  are  all  elected  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  They  arc  elected  from  the  various  locations. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  from  each  ward  ? 
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Mr.  Farley.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of  people. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  no  dues  required  for  membership  on  the 
committee;  is  there? 

Mr.  Farley.  There  are  no  dues  necessary.  They  ask  for  contribu- 
tions. They  may  call  it  that,  but  all  it  amounts  to  is  a  contribution. 
We  do  not  have  assessments,  or  anytliing  like  that, 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  makes  the  contributions? 

Mr.  Farley.  City,  county  employees,  individuals.  You  have  vari- 
ous individuals  who  make  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  money  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Campaign  purposes,  and  sustaining  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  officeholders  required  to  make  contributions? 

Mr.  Farley.  Nobody  is  required. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  anybody  suggest  how  much  they  should  give? 

Mr.  Farley.  They  themselves  determine  what  would  be  a  fair  con- 
tribution, and  I  can  point  out  to  you  a  lot  of  instances  where  an  awful 
lot  have  never  made  any  contribution  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  city  employees? 

Mr.  Farley.  City  and  county. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  there  any  other  individuals  besides  employees? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  do  not  like  the  words  "have  to."  They  don't  have  to. 
It  is  all  voluntary.     Whoever  wants  to  make  a  contribution  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  any  amount  tliey  like  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  .In  any  amount  they  like. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  city  officials,  city  employees  feel 
they  have  to  do  it  ?  Do  they  feel  they  have  to  do  it  to  be  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  The  four  policemen  have  determined  and  interpreted 
that  way,  and  everybody  in  town  that  they  have  spoken  to  thinks  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  haven't  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Farley.  They  have  to  everybody  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  a  dues  notice  which  I  guess  you  already  know 
about. 

Mr.  Farley.  Would  j^ou  mind  letting  me  see  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  will  let  you  see  it  on  one  condition,  that  you  do  not 
read  what  is  on  the  back  of  it. 

(The  witness  examined  the  form.) 

Mr.  Farley.  The  word  "dues"  certainly  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  does  the  $30  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Apparently  what  they  have  given  in  the  previous 
years. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  wouldn't  be  a  percentage  of  the  salary,  would  it? 

Mr.  Farley.  Not  necessarily.    No. 

May  I  say  something  so  you  will  be  conversant  on  it?  They  have 
a  county  committee,  and  their  city  and  county  employees  make  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do  not  have  many  city  and  county  employees. 

Mr.  Farley.  In  the  city.  It  is  done  voluntarily.  There  is  no 
pressure.  I  have  never  known  of  anyone  dismissed  or  suspended  for 
not  giving  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Coming  back  to  that  fee  paid  to  Dickson,  did  you  con- 
sult the  attorney  general  at  all  about  what  his  fee  would  be  ? 
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Mr.  Farley.  I  consulted  the  board  of  freeholders,  and  their 
•counsel.    Very  frankly,  I  opposed  it, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  talk  to  Attorney  General  Van  Ripper  about 
it? 

Mr.  Farley.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  Mr.  Dickson  was  down  here  to 
inock  my  head  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  didn't  succeed,  though. 

Mr.  Farley.  Apparently  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  got  rather  substantial  fines  from  the  cases  he  prose- 
cuted. 

Mr.  Farley.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  fines  collected  at 
Ihat  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  no  jail  sentences  given? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  don't  know.  He  went  to  trial  with  one  individual 
"vs'ho  was  acquitted. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  others  pleaded  non  vult. 

Mr.  Farley.  I  think  so.    I  have  never  followed  it  too  closely. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  planning  to  have  open  hearings  in  Washington,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  you  appear  there.  We  feel  that  when  we  conduct 
an  investigation  like  this,  we  ought  to  present  the  whole  picture,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  complete  until  you  tell  us  on  that  occasion  your 
side  of  it,  which  sounds  like  a  good  side. 

Would  you  like  to  appear  on  Friday,  or  Thursday? 

Mr.  Farley.  I  would  like  to  say  something  personal  to  Senator 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Moser. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Farley.  Thank  you.  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy, 
and  particularly  your  call,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  appear.  If  you 
call  for  me,  I  will  appear  at  your  session. 

Senator  Hunt.  Thank  you.  Senator.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Fredericks. 

•STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  J.  LATTA,  DOCTOR  OF  HAROLD  SCHEPER, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  CHARLTON,  COUNSEL  FOR  HAROLD 
SCHEPER 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  question  is,  are  we  going  to  get  Scheper  to 
testify,  or  aren't  we  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  Let  me  make  myself  plain,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  want 
s,  misunderstanding.  I  am  not  trying  to  keep  him  from  coming 
Tip  here, 

Mr.  MosER.  We  know  that. 

Dr.  Latta.  But  the  man  is  really  very,  very  sick.  \Vlien  he  came 
Taack  from  Boston,  from  Leahy  Clinic  last  week,  I  started  a  routine 
•course  of  building  up  his  bloodstream,  and  getting  some  strength  in 
his  body,  and  trying  to  build  up  what  this  terrific  X-ray  treatment 
tears  down  in  his  body.  His  nerves  are  just  about  shot,  I  am  trying 
to  build  them  up.  I  do  not  know  how  long  you  gentlemen  are  going 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  1  day,  sir ;  just  today. 

Dr.  Latta.  I  didn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  However,  we  have  an  open  hearing  in  Washington  on 
Thursday  and  Friday. 
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Dr.  Latta.  I  started  to  write  a  letter  over  here,  when  I  called  on 
the  phone  today  to  speak  to  the  Senator,  requesting  another  10  days 
to  get  this  man  in  shape.  I  really  didn't  know  what  your  plans  were. 
He  is  really  not  in  shape  to  come  up  here,  because,  if  he  does,  he  is 
only  going  to  collapse  on  your  hands. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  still  got  the  edema  you  spoke  of? 

Dr.  Latta.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has.  He  got  anotlier  series  of  X-ray  treat- 
ments which  wound  up  last  Thursday,  and  Dr.  Hare  sent  him  down 
to  me  to  start  this  blood  work.  I  am  building  up  blood  strength,  and 
building  up  some  nervous  reserve,  which  is  practically  shot.  He  gets 
the  most  powerful  X-ray  treatment  you  can  get.  It  is  the  new  million- 
volt  X-ray  up  at  MIT.  It  just  about  wears  you  out.  You  are  so  sick 
after  those  things.     You  are  nauseated  and  weak,  and  washed  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  it  do  to  his  blood  count  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  It  knocks  his  white-cell  count  all  the  way  down.  His 
hemoglobin  falls  down.  You  get  a  destruction  of  cells.  Your  blood 
pressure  drops.  When  he  came  from  Boston  it  was  90  over  70.  Last 
night  it  was  101  over  70.     It  shows  under  treatment  it  is  coming  up. 

When  that  episode  occurred  last  week,  the  night  before  I  had  taken, 
his  blood  pressure.  It  was  106  over  70.  Then  the  shock  drove  it  up 
to  160  over  70.  With  low  pressure  at  his  age,  and  the  conditions  of 
his  blood  vessels,  which  you  know  are  cancerous,  a  rapid  rise  of  blood, 
pressure  might  be  curtains  for  this  man. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  old  is  he  ? 

Dr.  Latta.  Around  60. 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  ask  his  counsel  some  questions.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  this  man  has  been  in  the  numbers  business  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  is  quite  successful  at  it.  If  we  should  ask  him  the- 
nature  of  his  business,  would  you  advise  him  to  claim  privilege? 

Mr.  Charlton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.   You  would? 

Mr.  Charltox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  the  ground  that  numbers  is  illegal  ? 

Mr.  Charlton.  On  the  ground  that  it  may  lead  to  an  admission  of  a 
Federal  crime. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  crime  might  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Charlton.  It  might  involve  him  in  income  tax  fraud. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  seems  very  unlikely  to  me,  because  he  has  reported 
very  high  income.  He  has  reported  in  1950  a  gross  income  of 
$175,000,  in  1948,  $118,000.  A  man  who  will  report  that  much  in- 
come is  pretty  likely  to  be  reporting  the  correct  amount. 

Mr.  Charlton.   Could  be.     I  don't  know.     I  couldn't  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  you  would  advise  hira  not  to  answer 
any  questions  about  his  business  activities  ? 

Mr.  Charlton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Not  his  income  tax.  That  you  can  tell  about  from 
his  income  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  can  tell  us  about  his  income  tax? 

Mr.  Charlton.  Certainly,  his  income  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  is  the  privilege,  if  the  only  Federal  crime  in- 
volved is  the  income-tax  evasion  ? 

Mr.  Charlton.  If  you  want  to  ask  him  about  the  figures  on  hi& 
taxes,  I  presume  he  would  have  to  answer  them,  because  they  are 
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■official  records,  but  as  far  as  his  business  is  concerned,  I  think  he 
should  claim  his  privilege. 

Senator,  Dr.  Latta  has  a  suggestion  to  make. 

Dr.  Latta.  If  you  at  any  time  want  to  have  this  man  examined  to 
verify  what  I  have  said,  you  are  privileged  any  time  you  care  to. 

Mr.  Charlton.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  anyone  of  you  come 
up  and  see  him. 

Mr,  MosER.  We  think  what  we  will  do  is  just  let  Mr.  Scheper  go  for 
the  time  being.  We  will  keep  him  under  subpena,  and  subject  to  our 
•call  at  a  later  time,  and  perhaps  at  a  later  time  we  will  decide  not  to 
■call  him,  but  for  the  time  being  we  will  keep  him  under  subpena. 

Mr.  Charlton.  If  you  gentlemen  want  to  see  him,  we  will  be  happy 
for  you  to  see  him.     We  are  not  trying  to  deceive  the  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  understand  that.  We  do  not  doubt  the  truth  and 
integrity  of  what  you  say.  We  want  to  get  the  man's  testimony,  but, 
based  on  your  statements,  we  tliink  we  will  wait  for  him  to  testify. 

TESTIMONY  OF  0.  J.  SILVERMAN,  C.  P.  A.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  you  mind  standing  and  be  sworn  ? 

Do  you  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  so  help  you 
Ood? 

Mr.  Sh,verman.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  the  Beacon  Finance  Co.  is  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  hear  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Just  oflfhand,  not  directly. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  tliink  I  should  interrupt  to  state  for  the  record,  or 
have  you  state  for  the  record  that  you  are  an  accountant  and  so  forth. 
Will  you? 

Mr.  Silverman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  you  are  a  certified  public  accountant  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Practicing  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  then  we  will  go  on.  You  have  never  heard  of  the 
Beacon  Finance  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  have  you  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Merely  that  it  is  operating  out  of  Trenton.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  do  not  know  who  owns  it  or  has  an  interest 
in  it? 

Mr.  Silverman.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  prepare  Mr.  Orman's  income-tax  return  for 
1950? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes ;  from  figures  submitted  to  me  by  him. 
Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  recall  that  he  included  in  that  receipts  from 
Beacon  Finance  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  file. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  your  file  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  don't  recall  offhand.     That  is  for  1950,  you  say? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  1950. 
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Mr.  Silverman.  Yes;  there  is  $507.52  in  dividends  from  the  Beaconi 
Finance  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  how  about  Planetary  Recreations? 

Mr.  SiLVERJNiAN.  There  is  $2,000  from  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  City  Service  Cab  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  $3,500. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yellow  Cab  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yellow  Cab  Co.  is  not  mentioned  in  here. 

Mr.  MosER.  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  That  is  not  mentioned  in  here. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  in  that  year,  but  in  another  year. 

Now,  tell  us  what  you  did  in  connection  with  his  returns;  merely 
entered  the  figures  he  gave  you? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  am  the  auditor  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  Co. 
in  which  he  has  a  minor  interest. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  minor  interest? 

Mr.  Silverman.  He  has  a  one-third  interest.  He  did  have  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  interest  he  has  now  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Since  then  he  purchased  the  other  two  parties 
that  had  the  two-thirds  interest  and  he  now  owns  it  entirely. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  other  businesses  he  is  in? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  anything  about  his  business  activities  I 

Mr.  Silverman.  No ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  any  other  business  ac- 
tivities ? 

Mr.  SIL\^ERMAN.  I  Wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  only  connection  is  to  put  down  the  figures  he 
gives  you,  to  put  down  on  his  income  tax  returns? 

Mr.  Silverman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  say  you  are  his  accountant  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  represented  the  Cosmo- 
politan Hotel  Co.  at  that  time  in  connection  with  my  duties  there  and 
he  requested  me  to  fill  out  his  income  tax  return  from  the  figures  he 
submitted  to  me.  The  entire  preparation  Avas  a  matter  of  10  to  15 
minutes.  I  filled  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him  and,  in  fact,  I  never  even 
billed  him  for  it  because  the  amount  of  time  it  took  was  negligible. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  say  you  prepared  the  return? 

Mr.  Silverman.  From  the  figures  he  submitted. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  sign  the  return  at  the  bottom  where  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  the  person  who  prepared  it? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  customarily  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  When  I  prepare  the  return  from  the  figures  I 
verify,  I  sign  the  returns. 

Mr.  Moser.  Only  where  you  verify  the  figures? 

Mr.  Silverman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  a  case  where  you  merely  enter  the  fi'gui-es  in  the 
form,  you  do  not  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  that  Mr.  Orman  has  a  reputation  around 
town  that  he  is  involved  in  some  kind  of  racket  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Merely  from  hearsay. 
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Mr.  MosER.  When  lie  gave  you  figures  to  put  in  the  return,  you 
had  some  reason  to  wonder  whether  they  were  correct  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  had  no  reason  to  question  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  he  had  asked  you  to  verify  them,  what  would  you 
have  said  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  verify  them. 

INIr.  MosER.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Pie  evidently  gave  me  the  information  from  rec- 
ords he  compiled  himself  and  unless  I  had  a  full  and  complete  set  of 
records  to  audit  together  with  the  normal  operating  system,  I  would 
not  be  able  to  verify  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  xA.s  a  professional  man,  don't  you  think  it  is  rather  dan- 
gerous to  make  out  returns  in  that  blind  fashion  for  people  who  have 
reputations  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  don't  see  why.    No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  that  an  accountant  who  holds 
himself  out  to  the  public  as  being  an  expert  in  such  matters  ought  to 
stand  back  of  the  figures  he  puts  down  in  an  income-tax  return? 

Mr.  Silverman.  If  I  prepare  them  and  verify  the  returns,  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  didn't  need  you  as  an  accountant  to  fill  out  his 
return.    He  could  have  done  it  himself  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  he  ask  you  to  do  it  ?  • 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  I  suppose. 

]\lr.  Moser.  I  wonder  if  you  know  that  there  have  been  many,  many 
examples  throughout  the  United  States  of  people  like  yourself  who 
have  filled  out  racketeers'  and  gangsters'  income-tax  returns  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  you  have  and,  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
testify  as  to  what  was  back  of  them,  they  merely  say,  "I  just  put  in  the 
figures  he  gave  me  and  did  not  go  back  of  it."    Do  you  Know  that? 

Mr.  Silverman.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  that  the  American  Society  of  Public 
Accountants  is  engaged  in  investigating  that  situation  because  of  the 
reflection  on  the  trade,  the  profession? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  ]Vf(\sER.  I  don't  understand  why,  in  some  cases  you  will  go  back 
of  the  figures  and  in  some  cases  you  won't.  Does  it  depend  on  what 
the  client  asks  you  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  en- 
gagement. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  net  of  it  is  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
his  income  at  all  and  you  do  not  know  anything  about  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Other  than  his  interest  in  the  Cosmopolitan  HoteL 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  is  all,  then. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Thank  you. 

]Mr.  Moser.  Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARRY  HAGGERTY,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  you  stand  and  be  sworn? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  give  this  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  do. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  are,  or  were,  until  recently  the  business  agent  of  the 
bartenders'  union  here  in  Atlantic  City ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  My  home  address  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  121  St.  James  Place. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  an  office  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  The  bartenders'  union,  27  South  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  under  probation  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  am. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  was  the  charge? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Working  in  a  horse  room. 

Mr.  MosER.  Working  in  a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  ago  were  you  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Exactly,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  MosER.  Koughly? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Over  3  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  more  years  of  probation  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  think  about  18  months  left. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  as  a  probationer,  to  whom  do  you  report  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  To  the  office  up  there,  anybody  that  is  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Moser.  To  Vincent  Lane  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Sometimes,  or  the  girl. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  report,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Just  go  up  and  say  I  am  there  to  report.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  do  not  tell  them  anything  about  your  business 
activities  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No.  They  ask  you  if  you  are  still  working,  still 
the  business  agent. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  the  union? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  a  fine  imposed  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  $7,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  in  connection  with  Warren  Dixon's  prosecu- 
tions down  here  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  borrow  the  $7,000. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Wait  a  minute.  You  have  me  a  little  bit  mixed  up 
here.  I  do  not  think  I  better  answer.  I  am  in  trouble.  I  am  being 
investigated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  Somebody  has 
'been  indicted  down  here.  I  am  on  probation.  I  don't  think  I  can  go 
much  further.    I  am  indicted. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes ;  I  am. 

Senator  Hunt.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Sure. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  what  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  McCallum  here  is  supposed  to  have  had  me  indicted. 
J  am  out  on  bail  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  are  not  trying  to  get  you  into  trouble. 
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Mr.  Haggertt.  I  am  in  enough  trouble  now.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  go  any  further  with  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  politics  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  of  these  Republican  clubs? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  am  a  member  of  the  club.  Everybody  is  a  member 
of  the  club,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  practically  everybody  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Pretty  nearly,  I  guess. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  in  the  Third  Ward  Republican  Club  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  head  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  I  have  the  card  of  that.  I  don't  know  who  is  the 
head  of  it  now.    Frank  Beatty  is  the  financial  secretary. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  this  your  membership  card  ? 

(The  witness  produced  the  card.) 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  have  shown  us  a  membership  card  of  the 
Tliird  Ward  Republican  Club  dated  January  5,  1951— the  Third 
Ward  United  Republican  Club — showing  payment  of  $4? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  are  the  dues  for  the  club  ? 

Mr,  Haggertt.  Dues  for  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Four  dollars  dues  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  are  all  these  little  checks  in  the  front  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Those  are  the  months,  just  like  in  the  bartenders' 
union — January,  February,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  pay  $4  every  month  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  A  year.  He  checked  off  the  months.  It  is  $3,  I 
think,  and  $1  welfare. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  did  you  pay  in  1950  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Sir? 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  did  you  pay  in  1950  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Isn't  that  for  1950  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  for  1951. 

Mr.  Haggertt.  I  paid  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  the  same  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  It  is  the  same  every  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  liave  to  paj^  any  amount  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  No  ;  that  is  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  Any  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right :  you  may  have  that  back. 

You  say  you  are  in  a  lot  of  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  Yes ;  I  am.  I  can't  be  in  much  more.  I  don't  think 
I  can. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  still  head  of  the  bartenders'  union? 

Mr.  Haggertt.  I  think  I  will  be.     I  am  boxing  that  out  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  happening? 

Mr.  Hagg^iitt.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  happened.  I  haven't  had 
any  official  notification  from  the  international  yet.  I  have  30  days 
in  which  to  get  a  hearing.     There  are  no  charges. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  someone  take  some  action  to  remove  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  The  international  sent  a  trustee  in.  Then  they 
have  30  days  in  whicli  to  file  charges. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  they  sent  in  a  trustee  to  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  temporarily  displace  you? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  had  a  car  furnished  you,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  do  you  still  have  that  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No;  when  they  take  over,  they  take  everything 
over.  Everything  belongs  to  the  union.  It  belonged  to  the  members 
and  they  hold  it  in  abeyance  until  it  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the 
otlier  and  new  officers  are  elected. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  car  didn't  belong  to  you?  It  belonged  to  the 
union?     They  just  let  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  That  is  right.     It  belonged  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  divorced? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Senator  Hunt.  Have  any  children? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  information  that  in  194:7  your  wife  purchased 
a  home  for  $17,000;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  That  is  her  business.  I  ain't  talking  for  her.  I 
refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Haggerty,  you  have  been  very  cooperative  and  we 
appreciate  it.  We  want  to  interrupt  your  testimony  for  a  few  min- 
utes. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  you.  We  wonder  if  you  would 
mind  leaving  for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  All  right. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARRY  HAGGERTY— Resumed 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  conviction.  The  fine  was 
$7,000  and  we  understand  that  you  borrowed  the  $7,000  from  Harold 
Scheper. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  What  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well  how  could  that  do  you  any  harm?  You  paid  it 
back,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Nothing  much  can  happen  to  me.  Anything  can 
be  harmful.  I  have  been  kidding  witli  the  book.  I  have  been  hit 
from  t'other  field.     I  am  not  going  to  answer  any  moi-e  questions. 

ISIr.  Moser.  I  don't  think  anything  we  ask  you  will  hurt  you. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Do  you  mind  if  I  don't  take  any  more  chances? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  know  if  Stumpy  Orman  spoke  to  you  about 
paying  that  loan  back. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  didn't? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  loans.  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  borrowed  tlie  money  to  pay  your  fine  from  Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  just  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  paid  it  back?  Did  anybody  pay  the  fine  for 
you? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  a  general  practice  when  those  fines  are  imposed 
for  the  organization  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  Hap  Farley  speak  to  you  about  paying  that 
loan  back? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  refuse  to  answer.     I  never  talked  to  Hap  Farley. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Orman? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Just  on  the  street  to  say  "hello." 

Mr.  MosER.  He  never  spoke  to  you  about  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  didn't  have  any  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  paid  the  fine? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  said  Stumpy  had  no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  pay  the  fine  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  conviction  was  for  numbers,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No. 

Mr.  MosEJt.  Horses? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  It  is  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  me.     Bookmaking,  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  It  is  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  already  said  that. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  fined  $7,000  and  put  on  5  years'  probation. 
You  have  already  testified  to  that.  Were  you  boolmiaking  alone  or 
Avere  3^ou  taking  bets  for  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  won't  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  protection  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer?     You  won't  deny  it? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  don't  pay  nobody.    What  was  I  going  to  pay  for  t 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  you  didn't  get  protection? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Evidently  I  got  pinched. 

Mr.  MosER.  Can  you  answer  truthfully,  did  you  pay  anybody  for 
protection? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Never  paid  nobody  nothing. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  vou  ever  make  any  contributions  to  the  Republi- 
can Club? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  vou  ever  have  to  pay  any  money  to  Lester  Burdick? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Doesn't  he  come  into  your  shop  once  a  week  ?. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  My  shop  ? 

Mv.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  am  business  agent  of  the  Bartenders'  Union. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know.  Didn't  he  ever  come  in  to  you  once  a  week 
and  pick  up  some  money  for  what? 
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Mr.  Haggertt.  For  what?  He  cannot  put  bartenders  to  work. 
I  put  them  to  work.     He  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Some  of  your  bartenders,  don't  they  collect  numbers  and 
bets  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER,  Never  have? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  Never  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  all  for  now.  I  could  ask  you 
a  lot  of  questions  which  you  could  refuse  to  answer,  I  suppose. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliy  do  you  refuse  to  answer? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  am  in  enough  trouble  now.     It  may  hurt. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  is  it  going  to  hurt  you  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  You  are  a  lawyer.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  cannot 
answer  that,  but  I  am  liable  to  get  hurt. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  will  excuse  you  for  the  time  being.     Are  you  glad? 

Mr.  Haggerty.  I  guess  so.     I  have  been  waiting  here  3  days  now. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANCIS  L.  SMITH,  MARGATE,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  stand  and  be  sworn? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  have  you  given  your  address  to  the  stenog- 
rapher ? 

Mr.  Smcth.  9  South  Madison  Avenue,  Margate. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  have  you  any  business  address  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  917  Boardwalk. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  business  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  a  game.  ' 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  a  game? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  it  now?  ~ 

Mr.  Smith.  Novelties.     I  also  sublet  a  concession  up  front. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  sublet  a  concession  up  front? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  concession  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Costume  jewelry. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  back  you  have  novelties? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  selling  out  the  stock. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  in  the  process  of  liquidation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlien  did  you  start  liquidating? 

Mr.  Smith.  Around  the  16th  of  June. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  come  to  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  1928. 

Mr.  MosER.  1928? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  been  here  a  good  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  a  game  on  the  Boardwalk? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  start  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  '44, 1  would  say. 

Mr.  MosER.  1944? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  game  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Pokerino. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  a  license  from  the  city  for  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  you  have  to  pay  for  the  license? 

Mr.  Smith.  $500  license. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  did  you  pay  ?  To  whom  did  you  apply  for  the 
license  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  partnership  on  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  partnership? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  It  was  a  license  at  that  place  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  who  was  your  partner  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Jerome  Joyce. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then,  in  a  later  year,  did  you  open  a  place  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  did  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  sold  out  downtown.  Then  I  went  to  open  something 
myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  say  you  sold  out  downtown,  you  mean  you 
sold  your  partnership  interest  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  I  opened  up  this  bumper  game  above  Steel  Pier. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  like  roulette,  only  it  is  straight.  It  stops  on  a 
number.  An  automobile  is  pushed  by  the  players  and  it  stops  on  a 
number.     That  designates  the  winner. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  opened  up,  did  you  have  to  get  a  license? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  apply  for  one  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  did  you  make  your  application  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  Kelly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Francis  Kelly. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  job  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  issues  the  license. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Mr.  Bader? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Bader  is  the  director  of  finance.  He  is  above  Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Kelly  is  his  subordinate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  Mr.  Bader  have  anything  to  do  with  issuing 
licenses  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.     It  has  to  be  approved  by  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  went  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  tell  him  it  was  approved  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  \ 

Mr.  MosER.  How  miicli  did  you  pay  for  your  license  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  $1,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  $1,000  for  the  fee? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  city  ?  , 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  to  pay  anything  other  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Another  $1,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Another  $1,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  did  you  pay  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joe  McBeth. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Joe  McBeth  the  treasurer  of  Atlantic  County  Repub- 
lican Committee? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  $1,000  supposed  to  go  into  the  funds  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  I  know  it  was  supposed  to  go  downtown.    I  don't 
know  who  got  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  know  you  were  supposed  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  the  license  unless  I  paid 
it. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  wasn't  approved  until  I  said  I  would  pay  the  thou- 
sand. 

Mr,  MosER.  Was  there  a  delay  in  the  approval  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  get  the  signal  that  you  were  supposed  to 
pay  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  McBeth  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  he  called  me  and  said 
I  could  get  the  license,  but  it  would  cost  me  $1,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  More? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  you  should  give  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  denominations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Hundred  dollar  bills. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  license  had  to  be  renewed  every  year,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  MosER.  How  much  was  the  renewal  fee  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  $1,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  thousand  dollars  every  year  ? 

Mr,  Smith,  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  Did  you  ever  have  any  game  other  than  the  bumper 
game? 

Mr,  Smith.  Pokerino. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  to  get  a  separate  license  for  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  this  location.     That  was  before  I  went  to  that. 

Mr,  MosER,  The  thousand  dollar  license  that  you  applied  for  was  for 
Pokerino,  was  it  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  just  the  bumper  game. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  opened  Pokerino  at  the  same  establishment? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlien  did  you  go  to  Pokerino  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Before  I  opened  the  bumper.  I  opened  the  bumper  a 
little  over  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  to  renew  it  the  next  year,  did  you  not,  your 
annual  license  fee  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  paid  $1,000  for  the  renewal  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  to  pay  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  until  later  in  the  season. 

Mr,  MosER.  What  happened  later  in  the  season? ' 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  a  phone  call  from  Dick  Mahoney. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  has  a  bar  in  Brigenton. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Does  he  have  a  connection  with  a  political  or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  said,  "Farley  sent  me  to  see  you." 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  mean  by  that  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  called  you  up  on  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  say  anything  besides  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  said  that  Hap  said  it  was  up  to  him  to  assess  each 
one  with  a  game  how  much  he  should  pay. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he  had  you  down  to  pay? 

Mr.  Smith.  $500. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  was  in  the  telephone  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  he  told  me  to  meet  him  at  Maryland  and  Mil- 
waukee.    I  met  him  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  told  you  you  had  to  pay  $500  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  pay  the  $500? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  called  McBeth  and  explained  it  to  him.  He  said, 
"Well,  talk  to  him  and  see  if  he  will  take  some  now  and  take  some 
later." 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  gave  him  half  of  it.     I  ran  it  out  to  his  place. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mahoney. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  gave  him  half  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  $250  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  pay  the  other  half  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr,  MosER.  Whom  did  you  pay  that  to  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Farley.     I  paid  it  to  him  personally. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  paid  it  to  him  personally? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  pay  it  in  cash? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tell  us  the  circumstances  under  which  you  did  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  promised  Dick  that  I  would.  I  said,  "How  about 
if  I  give  you  half  now  and  half  after  the  season  when  I  get  straight- 
ened out  ?"  So  he  talked  to  McBeth  on  the  phone  and  it  was  all  right. 
So  at  the  end  of  the  season  I  called  McBeth,  and  he  said,  when  I  asked 
him  whether  he  wanted  me  to  bring  it  over,  "Take  it  to  him  yourself.'" 

Mr.  MosER.  By  "him,"  he  meant  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tell  me  what  happened. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  went  to  his  house  and  he  took  me  into  the  kitchen. 
1  said  that  I  wanted  to  give  him  that  other  money.  So  I  handed  it  to 
him.  I  didn't  know  what  the  mix-up  was.  There  was  some  mix-up 
on  how  I  got  this  license  because  he  acted  like  I  was  an  enemy. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  very  hostile  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  hostile,  but  showed  a  certain  amount  of  condescen- 
sion, that  he  had  even  let  me  into  the  house.  He  said  "Wliy  don't 
you  come  to  me  when  you  want  something  ?" 

I  didn't  know  what  he  meant.  I  didn't  want  to  prgss  it.  He  is 
sort  of  a  big  man,  so  you  do  just  what  you  are  told  and  keep  quiet 
about  it. 

After  I  got  outside,  I  started  to  try  to  figure  out  what  he  meant. 
The  only  thing  I  could  figure  out  was  Orman  was  hostile  to  me  be- 
cause previousTy  I  had  sort  of  blown  my  top  with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  blown  your  top  with  Orman  ? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  thought  that  maybe  Farley  was  hostile  to  you 
because  you  had  blown  your  top  to  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Him  too,  because  we  tried  to  get  bingo.  To  explain 
it  to  you  I  have  to  tell  you  the  details  why  he  didn't  seem  very  friendly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Can  you  tell  us  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  Yes.  We  tried  to  get  a  bingo  a  few  years  back.  I 
believe  that  was  in  47.  So  Farley  was  the  man  I  dealt  with.  I  didn't 
go  through  Stumpy  because  I  didn't  know  he  w^as  the  power. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  he  is  the  power  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  my  mind  he  is  the  power,  politically. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  the  power  behind  Farley,  too,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Smith,  He  has  everything  to  say, 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead, 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  that  Farley  is  not  interested  in  what  goes  on 
as  far  as  the  illegal  business  is  concerned.  You  see,  for  example,  that 
happen  and  you  still  don't  believe  it  in  your  own  mind.  In  any  other 
cities  or  any  other  town  he  would  figure  it  was  because  he  didn't 
want  to  bother  with  it  that  Stumpy  would  handle  it,  but  from  what 
I  have  seen.  Stumpy  has  more  to  say  than  he  does.  So  at  this  time, 
when  this  thing  happened  to  me,  when  I  got  closed,  I  went  directly 
to  Farley, 
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Mr.  MosER.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are  jumping  ahead  of  the  story. 
You  said,  when  you  got  closed  up.  You  were  telling  me  about  the 
payment  you  made  to  iFarley  in  his  kitchen  and  you  started  to  explain 
why  you  thought  he  was  hostile  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  made  the  remark,  "Why  don't  you  see  me  when  you 
want  something?" 

Mr.  MosER.  Anyway,  he  took  the  $250,  did  he? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  say  everything  was  O.  K.,  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  He  didn't  say  anything  other  than  he  gave  me  a 
pat  on  the  back  and  said,  "Wlienever  you  want  anything,  see  me, 
Smitty." 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  your  child  with  you  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  little  boy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  speak  to  your  little  boy? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  and  he  gave  him  a  nickel. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  gave  your  little  boy  a  nickel  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Sort  of  a  kick-back  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Probably. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  you  were  closed  up.  I  want  to  ask  you  the 
denominations  in  which  you  paid  the  $250  to  Mr.  Farley. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  large  numbers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Around  $50  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Probably  fifties. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said,  later  you  were  closed  up.     When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  June  6. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  told  you  you  had  to  close  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Captain  Detective  Pike  and  Brower. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  they  on  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  they  are  boardwalk  detectives. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  about  a  letter  that  was  written  by  the 
Attorney  General  Parsons  about  closing  up  gambling  games? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  knew  about  it  through  the  papers  and  Farley  said  he 
would  even  show  it  to  me ;  but  he  nevei;  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  he  say  that?  When  did  he  say  he  would 
shut  you  up  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  I  got  closed,  I  picked  up  the  morning  paper  and, 
according  to  the  paper,  the  only  one  closed  was  the  Paddlewheel  up 
the  street  and  my  place.  It  said  nothing  about  the  other  places 
downtown.  So  naturally  I  got  more  excited  than  I  would  ordinarily. 
So  I  went  right  to  his  house  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  thought  you  were  being  picked  out,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  expected  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  expected  it  because  he  had  been  hostile  to  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead.    So  you  went  to  Mr.  Farley's  house  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  He  was  just  leaving.  He  was  going  to  leave  town 
for  something  or  other.    So  we  went  into  the  kitchen  again.    I  said, 
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"Wliat  chances  do  I  have  of  revising  the  game  ?     Can  I  do  anything 
or  should  I  sit  still  and  just  wait?" 

He  said  that  I  was  in  a  nervous  state.    I  was  kind  of  upset. 

Mr.  MosER.  Angry? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Lost  your  temper? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  just  upset.  It  wasn't  going  to  do  me  any  good 
getting  too  hostile  to  him.  But  I  couldn't  restrain  myself  as  far  as  be- 
ing excited  because  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  knocked 
the  two  out  and  the  papers  didn't  have  in  that  they  closed  the  other. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  they,  in  fact,  closed  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  pier  had  been  closed  during  the  week.  They  had 
not  opened  steadily,  but  they  didn't  reopen.  The  other  place  continued 
operations  to  one  player  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  closed.  But  I 
asked  Farley  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  changing  the  game  and  he 
said,  "Well,  you  will  have  to  put  skill  into  it.  You  get  hold  of  Ker- 
stetter  and  have  him  inspect  it  and,  if  he  can  do  anything  for  you, 
tell  him  I  said  to  do  whatever  he  could." 

So  I  went  directly  to  Kerstetter  from  his  house.  I  didn't  waste  any 
time  because  I  figured  I  would  be  delayed  and  delayed.  So  I  spoke 
to  Kerstetter.  He  said  he  couldn't  go ;  but  then  I  asked  him  to  dele- 
gate somebody  to  look  at  the  game.  I  told  him  what  I  intended  to  do 
to  change  it.  So  he  sent  Pike  right  over.  I  explained  it  to  Pike  and 
I  said,  "Do  you  think  I  should  do  the  actual  work  before  you  make  a 
report?" 

He  said,  "Yes ;  fix  it  up.  Fix  up  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Then  I 
will  come  over  and  take  a  report  back." 

That  took  2  days  and  he  came  back  and  I  never  heard  any  more 
until  I  went  over  to  see  Kerstetter,  myself.  Kerstetter  was  noncom- 
mital  at  first.  Then  I  think  I  must  have  aggravated  him  because 
he  got  excited. 

Mr.  MosER.  "Wliat  did  you  do  to  aggravate  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wanted  him  to  say  who  decided  my  game  was  illegal. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  wound  up  saying,  "I  had."  I  asked  what  recourse 
I  had. 

He  said,  "Take  it  to  the  court." 

With  that  I  left  his  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  what  did  y©u  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  After  that  I  called  my  wife.  I  said  it  looks  like  we  are 
out. 

Then  I  had  lunch  with  a  fellow  and  a  friend  of  mine  walked  in  and 
he  said,  "Your  wife  was  just  in  to  see  Scott." 

Mr.  INIosER.  Scott  is  the  county  prosecutor? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  She  saw  him  and  she  demanded  to  know  why 
he  didn't  sliut  the  bingo  game  down,  up  the  street,  and  had  closed  us. 
They  opened  about  3  days  after  we  closed — the  bingo. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yours  is  Skillo? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  mine  was  the  bumper. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  you  put  a  little  skill  into  it.  How  did  vou  do 
that?  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  more  of  a  loophole  if  they  wanted  to  use  it.  If 
they  wanted  to  let  me  operate,  they  could,  because  I  could  have  dem- 
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onstrated  skill,  but  I  knew  the  minute  I  walked  into  Kerstetter's  of- 
fice I  was  out.  ;  ■  ■ 

My  wife  is  pretty  hot  tempered.  So  she  went  to  Scott  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  am  going  to  close  the  bingo." 

She  said,  "Well.  I  am  going  to  Parsons  if  you  don't." 

He  said,  "You  do  that,  Madam,  and  he  will  see  you." 

So  the  following  day  she  went  to  Parsons.  I  was  up  at  the  store  and 
when  she  came  back  from  Trenton  she  went  to  city  hall  again.  She 
was  going  to  swear  out  warrants  to  close  the  bingo.  So  I  got  a  call 
from  Stumpy  Orman.  He  started  to  call  me  all  kinds  of  names :  Rat, 
and  this  and  that.  He  said.  "What,  did  you  tell  Farley  that  I  was 
going  to  knock  your  brains  out  if  I  caught  you  paying  cash  in  the 
game?" 

I  said,  "You  did,  didn't  you  ?" 

He  said,  "Yes ;  but  you  operated." 

So  I  didn't  say  any  more  and  he  wanted  me  to  explain  to  him.  He 
got  pretty  excited  himself.  So  he  said,  "I  am  coming  up  and  straighten 
you  out." 

I  said,  "It  will  be  a  pleasure." 

So  I  expected  him  to  come  up  and  I  was  waiting  for  him.  So  I 
stand  up  in  front  of  the  store  and  I  see  two  fellows — it  didn't  look 
right  to  me — who  looked  out  of  place.  I  asked  a  couple  of  fellows 
next  door,  the  auctioneei',  whether  they  knew  those  fellows. 

He  said,  "Yes.    That  is  Babe  Marcella." 

So  I  said,  "Is  he  connected  with  Stumpy?" 

He  said,  "Yes:  he  is.    He  is  his  bodyguard  and  his  chauffeur." 

I  said,  "That  is  enough  for  me.    I  know  what  the  story  is  right  now." 

So  I  was  going  to  call  the  police  and  I  figured  that  would  be  foolish. 
If  Stumpy  sent  them  there,  there  would  be  nobody  to  phone  in,  to 
my  mind,  but  the  actual  reason,  I  think,  he  sent  them  was  just  to  have 
them  look  at  me  to  see  what  I  looked  like. 

So  I  called  the  FBI,  at  least,  so,  when  they  walked  in,  I  could  tell 
them  I  had  their  names  at  FBI  because  I  was  scared. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  called  the  FBI  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  gave  them  >story  right  over  the  phone.  I 
think  it  was  the  Philadelphia  FBI  that  I  called. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  3'ou  know  who  the  agent  was  you  called? 

Mr.  Smffh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  I  told  you  the  name  of  the  man  you  talked  to,  would 
you  remember? 

Mr.  SMmi.  I  doubt  it,  but  I  may, 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  they  told  me  they  had  no  jurisdiction  and  to  call 
the  Newark  branch  or  the  local  FBI.  So  I  stood  out  on  the  board- 
walk, because  I  was  still  scared  that  they  were  going  to  move  into 
the  back  room.    I  couldn't  put  the  doors  down. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  were  afraid  they  were  going  to  beat 
you  up  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  act  as  though  they  were  going  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  Tliey  just  stood  watching  their  time.  Maybe  just 
to  scare  me.  They  didn't  make  a  bad  move.  I  know  that  if  I  had 
the  same  thing  to  do  again,  I  would  do  it  right  over  again. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  after  this  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  the  store,  so  I  walked  down 
to  Tripschen's,  the  candy  place.    It  is  an  open  front.    I  was  going  to 
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call  the  State  police.  Then  I  saw  Jack  Galen  coming  up  Michigan 
Avenue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Jack  Galen  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  a  detective.  I  asked  him  to  stay  until  I  closed 
the  store.  My  wife  came  Up.  Galen  stayed  with  me  and  took  me  as 
far  as  the  car,  and  I  was  going  to  go  to  the  FBI  in  town. 

I  figured  I  would  go  to  city  hall  first,  just  so  that  they  will  know 
I  am  not  kidding  them,  that  I  am  calling  the  FBI.  I  wanted  them 
to  know  it  because  I  figured  I  was  in  pretty  good  jeopardy.  I  knew 
that  was  the  quickest  way  to  get  the  word  downtown  to  the  police  de- 
partment. I  went  into  the  chief  of  police's  office.  He  was  out.  There 
was  a  young  fellow  there.  I  made  the  call  from  there  to  Mr.  Welsh. 
I  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  said,  "The  FBI  cannot  help  you. 
They  cannot  give  you  any  protection." 

I  said,  "How  about  Treasury?" 

He  said,  "You  come  down  to  my  house  and  see  me." 

So  I  asked  if  I  could  get  an  escort  out  of  Atlantic  City.  In  the 
meantime,  just  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  leave,  Saunders,  the  chief, 
came  in.  He  couldn't  find  anybody  to  escort  me.  He  said,  "I  will 
drive  down  in  my  car  and  you  follow  me."     So  he  did  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  took  you  home? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  to  Welsh's  house.  Then  I  went  in  to  Welsh.  I  went 
into  more  detail  with  him.  Then  I  didn't  go  home  that  night.  I 
stayed  with  my  brother-in-law.     I  haven't  heard  anything  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  JHow  long  ago  did  this  incident  occur? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  must  have  been  about  10  or  12  days  after  I  was 
closed. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  the  15th  of  June? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Then  a  couple  of  days  later  McBeth  called  me. 
He  said,  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  to  talk  to  you  this  way,  but, 
if  you  don't  keep  your  mouth  shut,  we  will  close  the  store  pennanently, 
and  we  can  do  it." 

I  said,  "I  haven't  been  saying  anything." 

He  said,  "Well,  Mary  is.  If  you  don't  control  her,  we  can  close  it, 
and  you  know  we  can." 

I  said,  "O.  K.,  Joe." 

So  he  hung  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  anybody  give  any  reason  other  than  the  attorney 
general's  letter  for  closing  you  down  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Nobody  said  anything  about  anybody  from  Boston 
having  a  right  to  the  games? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  reference  to  a  Boston  mob  having  the  preference? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  the  situation  is  that  they  do  have  it  and  there 
were  rumors  that  they  were  interested  in  my  game. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  mean,  they  do  have  it — a  Boston  mob  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  can  get  more  favors  in  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know.     I  don't  know  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  makes  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  general  talk. 

Mr.  MosER.  Rumor? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  bingo  is  a  strong  game. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Wliy  do  you  say  it  is  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  say  it,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  rumor? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.     I  don't  know  one  of  tliem. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conference  with  Stumpy  Orman 
and  Farley  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  when  the  bingo  was  in  question.  I  worked 
through  Farley. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wait.  When  you  say  the  bingo  was  in  question,  can  you 
give  me  a  date,  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  1947.     I  am  almost  sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  back  when  you  were  first  opening  up  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Before  you  signed  the  lease? 

Mr.  Smith.  Before  we  signed  the  lease.  A  friend  of  mine,  Vince 
Lane,  spoke  to  Farley  and  I  didn't  bother  Farley  because  I  didn't  know 
him  too  well.  But  we  were  not  making  much  headway.  So  Vince 
said,  "Wliy  don't  you  see  him,  yourself?" 

He  said  he  would  make  an  appointment  for  me  in  his  oflSce.  I 
went  up  and  had  an  appointment  with  him  and  Farley  was  also  non- 
commital.  He  never  said,  "Yes;  you  will  go."  But  on  the  strength 
of  what  he  would  tell  us,  we  signed  the  lease.  We  equipped  the  place 
and  we  never  opened. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  opened? 

Mr.  Smith.  Neved  got  it  opened,  because  Stumpy — when  I  say 


Stumpy- 
Mr.  MosER.  Wait  a  minute.  You  have  brought  in  something  that 
isn't  too  clear.  You  told  me  that  up  until  1947  you  were  working  as  a 
partner  with  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Pokerino. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  decided  to  go  on  your  own  in  this  bumper  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  decided  to  try  to  open  up  a  bingo. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  and  your  partner  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  tried  to  open  up  a  bingo  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  tell  us  about  that  incident.  You  jumped 
over  that  and  told  us  about  opening  the  bumper  game.  Now,  will  you 
tell  us  about  the  bingo?  You  made  application  for  a  license  to  open 
the  bingo  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Never  got  that  far. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  saw  Vince  Lane  to  see  whether  it  would  be  all 
right? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.     He  said  he  would  talk  to  Farley. 

Mr.  MosER.  Later  on  he  told  you  he  wasn't  making  good  progress  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  didn't  tell  us,  but  we  weren't.  We  should  have 
gotten  definite  word. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  went  to  see  him  and  he  told  you  to  see  Mr.  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  saw  Farley  at  his  office? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Schwimm  Building. 

Mr.  MosER.  His  law  office? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened  at  that  conversation?  You  and  your 
partner  were  together? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  went,  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  was  still  noncommittal,  nothing 
definite  yet.  That  was  probably  early  in  June,  but  we  still  kept  equip- 
ping the  place  and  we  had  the  whole  works  ready  to  open.  So  my 
partner  said,  "It  doesn't  look  like  we  are  going  to  get  open."  I  said, 
"It  doesn't  look  good  to  me  either.  I  will  go  to  see  Stumpy.  I  will  go 
down  to  see  him  anyway." 

So  I  went  down  to  see  Stumpy  and  I  got  talking  to  him.  He  said, 
"What  are  you  trying  to  open  up  there?" 

I  said,  "Don't  you  know?    We  are  trying  to  get  bingo  open." 

He  said,  "I  have  already  made  a  commitment  across  the  street  on 
the  pier." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "Don't  quote  me,  but  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  open." 

So  we  didn't  hear  anything  about  the  license.  By  that  time  we  were 
i-esigned  that  we  were  not  going  to  get  opened.  So  I  went  down  to 
Farley's  house,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  still  no  word.  Never  a  definite 
no,  but  "Wait  a  while,  wait  a  while." 

So  a  few  other  people  came  to  me.  They  wanted  to  open.  They 
said  they  would  get  me  open. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  few  other  people  came  to  you  and  said  they  could 
get  you  open? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  were  those  people? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mike  Sursock. 

Mr.  MosER.  Politicians? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.     He  is  pretty  shrewd. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  used  to  be  a  fortune  teller.  Then  he  had  Hammer's 
pier  before  it  burned  down. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  I  wasn't  interested  if  it  is  not  all  right  with  the 
organization,  I  don't  want  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  then  you  gave  up? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  that  you  decided  to  go  into  the  bumper  games 
yourself? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  brings  us  up  to  date.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  wanted  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  I  went  down  to  see  Farley  again  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan.    I  just  discussed  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  was  that  ?     Back  in  1947  again  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  went  to  see  him  at  the  Cosmopolitan  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Stumpy  there  ? 

Mn  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  did  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Farley  said,  "What  can  we  do  for  this  guy?"  Stumpy 
said,  "We  can't  do  a  thing  this  year." 

So  we  just  forgot  about  it.  I  didn't  see  them  for  a  good  while 
after  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Anything  else  you  want  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nothing  else  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  good  story. 

Mr.  Smith,  if  you  should  testify  in  an  open  hearing  the  way  you 
testified  here,  what  do  you  think  would  happen  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  in  jeopardy.    I  would  figure  I  would  leave  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  leave  town  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  prepared  to  leave  town? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  not  overnight,  but  it  would  be  untenable.  It 
is  practically  that  now.  It  is  difficult  to  try  to  make  a  living.  This 
thing  I  got  into,  I  didn't  want  to,  but  my  wife — I  admired  her.  She 
has  more  guts  than  I  have.  I  wouldn't  have  gone  this  far.  I  have 
been  in  the  racket  business  and  when  a  legitimate  person  testifies  it 
is  a  little  different. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tell  us,  have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime .' 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  arrested  for  numbers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlien  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  before  the  war. 

Mr.  MoSER.  Here  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1941,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  that.  Before  1941.  I  think  right  around  that 
time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  convictions  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened  to  you  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Taggert  raided  the  office  and  I  was  fined  $1,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  function  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  one  of  the  partners. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  a  partner  running  a  numbers  bank? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  fined  $1,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  were  your  partners  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Bennie  Rubenstein. 

Mr.  MosER.  Anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  a  syndicate  at  that  time,  but  at  the  time 
I  got  arrested,  it  was  Bennie  Rubenstein. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  you  previously  been  in  numbers  with  anybody 
else? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who? 

Mr.  Smith.  Pasquale  Dicanio. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  been  in  numbers  with  anybody  besides  those 
people  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Originally  when  Johnson  was  here  there  were 
eight  groups. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  Nockey  Johnson  was  here  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Then  it  dwindled  down  to  four.  Then  we  pulled 
away  from  the  other  three  and  we  operated  ourselves. 

Mr.  MosER.  Rubenstein  and  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Rubenstein  and  I. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  had  a  fine  of  $1,000,  who  paid  the  fine? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  paid  out  of  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Rubenstein  fined,  too  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  wasn't  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  away  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  in  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fine  was  paid  out  of  your  joint  bank  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  did  you  shutdown? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  we  continued  to  operate  for  a  few  months  after 
that,  I  think. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then,  did  Taggert  shut  you  down  again  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  went  to  work  out  in  Mays  Landing.  It  was  just 
about  the  war  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  job? 

Mr.  Smith.  Maintenance. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  that  last? 

Mr.  SiniTH.  Until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  after  the  war,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  During  the  war  I  pulled  out  of  numbers.  I  think  that 
was  around  the  end  of  '41.  Bennie  Rubenstein  continued.  I  worked 
at  the  war  plants  and  bought  partnership  at  the  Boardwalk  in  the 
pokerino. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  soon  as  you  went  out  of  the  defense  plants  you  got 
into  pokerino? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  both,  the  war  plants  and  pokerino. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Officer  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  activities  as  far  as 
rackets  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  paid  any  money  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Lester  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.    Know  him  to  see. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  anytliing  about  any  other  policemen  who 
get  payoffs  from  bookies  and  numbers  people  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  don't  know  most  of  them  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  and  Rubenstein  were  in  business  together,  did 
you  make  payments  for  protection? 

Mr.  Smith.  Stumpy  got  it  then. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  paid  it  directly  to  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  the  cashier,  but  Patsy  paid  Stumpy. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  paid  Stumpy  directly? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  "Nockey"  Johnson  was  in  then  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  "Nockey"  Johnson  was  in  jail  then  when  Taggert  was 
raising  hell  around  here.  Stumpy  just  started  to  come  into  the  pic- 
ture. Naturally,  we  were  in  favor  of  dumping  Taggert,  too,  because 
he  was  pretty  rough  on  all  rackets.  So  we  started  contributing  to- 
Stumpy.    I  never  handed  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  know  that  your  partner  did  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    Patsy  said  Stumpy  was  his  partner. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  Patsy  was  doing  this,  but  you  and  Rubenstein 
were  alone  in  business  together? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whom  did  you  pay,  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  didn't  pay  anybody  because  Bennie  handled  the 
money  then. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  whether  Bennie  paid  anybody  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  had  to  pay.  Just  how  much  it  was  I  don't  recall. 
But  each  something  went  to  operating. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  to  pay  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  don't  know  whom  he  paid  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know,  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  would  rather  not  say  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  just  marked  "Ice." 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  only  deal  in  net  figures  when  you  are  in  the  num- 
bers business.  So  on  Mondays  the  "Ice"  goes  on,  whatever  that  figure 
was. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  who  got  the  "Ice"  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  my  mind. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Rubenstein  tell  you  that  Stumpy  got  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Reginelli  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Marco  ?    I  heard  of  him. 

(Wliereupon,  at  7 :  30  p.  m.,  the  hearing  adjourned.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 :  20 
a,  m.,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Herbert  R.  O'Conor 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  O'Conor,  Kef auver,  and  Hunt. 

Also  present:  Richard  G.  Moser,  chief  counsel;  James  M.  Hepbron, 
administrative  assistant;  and  John  J.  Winberry,  special  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  commit- 
tee has,  by  resolution,  authorized  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  subcom- 
mittee to  conduct  this  hearing,  and  pursuant  to  that  authorization 
the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kefauver,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
myself,  to  constitute  the  subcommittee,  and  also  by  reason  of  its  pro- 
visions to  announce  that  any  one  member  of  the  subcommittee  will 
constitute  a  quorum. 

We  are  to  interest  ourselves  in  matter  affecting  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
and  we  are  now  prepared  to  call  the  first  witness. 

Mr.  Moser,  will  you  call  the  first  witness,  please. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes^  I  will  call  Mr.  Fred  Warlich. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Warlich,  will  you  kindly  raise  your  right  hand 
and  be  sworn,  please  . 

In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony 
jou  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Thank  you,  sir.    You  may  be  seated. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FREDERICK  J.  WARLICH,  POLICE  OFFICER. 
ATLANTIC  CITY  (N.  J.)  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Warlich,  will  you  kindly  give  us  your 
iull  name. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Frederick  J.  Warlich. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warlich,  will  you  just  move  up  a  little  closer. 
Thank  you  very  much.    And  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  1522'  Madison  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 

The  Chairman.  1522  Madison  Avenue,  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Wajslich.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Police  patrohnan  in  the  Atlantic  City  Police  De- 
partment. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  of  time  have  you  been  engaged  in 
that  work? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Approximately  5  years. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  did  you  do  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  was  in  the  service  for  4  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  United  States  Coast  Guard  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warlich,  could  I  ask  you  at  the  very  outset  if 
you  will  please  keep  your  voice  up  and  answer  the  questions  slowly 
and  distinctly  so  that  everybody  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Moser,  will  you  proceed,  please. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Warlich,  it  is  my  understanding  that  you  andl 
another  group  of  policemen  in  Atlantic  City  undertook  to  obtain  a  pay 
raise  for  yourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  force,  if  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  please  state  the  circumstances  under  whicln 
that  was  done? 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  pay  raise  committee  was  composed  of  a  joint 
police  and  firemen  group,  who  got  together  to  go  out  for  a  pay  raise. 
A  committee  was  formed  composed  of  several  policemen  and  several 
firemen,  and  we  named  the  chairman  of  the  policemen — well,  the  chair- 
man of  the  firemen  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ferguson,  and  he  was; 
head  of  the  whole  committee,  and  I  became  secretary  of  the  joint 
police  and  fire  committee. 

We  went  to  our  various  superiors,  and  got  their  authorization  to  gO' 
see  Senator  Farley,  who  was  the  State  Senator  from  Atlantic  County. 

Mr.  MosER.  His  full  name  is  Frank  S.  Farley,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  Frank  S.  Farley,  and  we  got  the  permission  tO' 
go  out  for  this  pay  raise.    That  was  in  June  of  1950. 

The  committee  went  in  to  see  Senator  Farley,  they  went  into  Sen- 
ator Farley's  office,  and  told  him  how  the  pay  situation  was,  and  we 
asked  his  consent  to  go  out  for  a  pay  raise. 

Senator  Farley  said  that  he  would  have  to  think  it  over,  and  to 
come  back  within  a  week. 

We  came  back  the  next  week,  and  Senator  Farley  informed  us 
that  due  to  circumstances  he  would  have  to  remain  neutral  on  this 
pay  raise,  meaning  that  he  could  not  go  out  for  us,  but  that  he  would 
not  go  out  against  us. 

We  then  set  up  our  campaign  with  the  idea  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion staying  neutral.  We  advertised  and  spent  various  sums  of 
money  which  we  took  from  each  man,  each  man  contributed,  say,  $20, 
I  believe  it  was,  toward  the  campaign  for  a  pay  raise. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  1950,  the  policemen-firemen  com- 
mittee was  called  into  the  mayor's  house.  Mayor  Joseph  Altman, 
mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  Is  his  name  spelled' 
A-1-t-m-a-n?  , 
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Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right ;  his  last  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  the  JBrst  step  you  took  in  order  to  obtain  your 
pay  raise  was  to  go  to  Senator  Farley. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  as  I  understand  it.  Senator  Farley  is  the  State 
senator  for  Atlantic  County,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  police  department  presumably  is  run  by  the 
city,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  you  go  to  a  State  senator  in  order  to  get  the 
■city  to  give  you  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Because  it  is  a  known  fact  in  Atlantic  City  that  any- 
thing you  get  you  have  to  get  the  Senator's  O.  K.  in  order  to  obtain 
anything. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  Then  you  said  you  went  to  see  Mayor  Altman 
about  it. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Warlich.  In  the  mayor's  house  were  the  city  commissioners 
and  other  officials  of  both  political  organizations. 

Senator  Farley  was  spokesman  for  the  committee,  and  in  brief  he 
advised  us  that  he  would  have  to  go  against  our  pay  raise,  unless  we 
accepted  an  alternative  of  a  $200  bonus  added  to  the  $200  bonus  we 
were  now  receiving. 

We  advised  the  senators  and  the  other  commissioners  that  we  could 
not  take  it  upon  ourselves,  that  he  would  have  to  address  the  police- 
men and  firemen  himself  to  get  them  to  accept  that  alternative. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  salaries  were  you  getting  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  permanent  salary  was  $2,950,  plus  a  $200  tempo- 
rary bonus. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  was  the  maximum  pay. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Senator  Farley  told  us  that  for  reasons  of  his  own 
he  could  not  go  along  with  us  by  staying  neutral  and  that  he  would 
liave  to  go  against  us,  because  we  opposed  the  plan  that  he  wanted 
instead  of  the  pay  raise  which  we  were  seeking. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  told  Senator  Farley  that  he  would  have  to 
bring  that  before  the  policemen  and  firemen  himself. 

The  next  day  an  appointment  was  made  in  the  city  commission 
•chambers,  and  the  majority  of  the  policemen  and  firemen  were  there, 
and  Senator  Farley  put  his  proposition  before  them,  and  they  unani- 
mously agreed  not  to  accept  it,  but  to  go  out  and  fight  for  a  pay 
raise. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  break  in  to  ask  whether  that  meeting 
was  a  public  one  or  private. 

Mr.  Warlich.  No  ;  it  was  closed  to  the  press.  It  was  a  private  meet- 
ing, among  the  policemen  and  firemen.  Senator  Farley,  and  Mayor 
Altman. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  was  it  held  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  In  the  city  commission  chambers,  Atlantic  City  Hall. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead.  You  were  saying  that  the  mayor  and  Senator 
Farley  opposed  the  raise  before  this  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  it  was  voted  by  all  members  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments  to  go  ahead  and  fight  for  their  raise  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  '\Aniat  happened  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  Senator  Farley,  at  this  meeting,  said  he  also  had  the 
authorization  of  the  other  political  party  that  they  would  come  out 
against  us,  too,  if  we  did  not  accept  this  bomis.  He  was  speaking  for 
both  political  parties. 

As  stated  before,  we  turned  it  down,  and  we  went  out  and  conducted 
our  campaign.  We  put  petitions  out.  We  needed  20  percent  of  the 
signatures  of  the  voters  of  Atlantic  City.  We  doubled  the  amount 
of  signatures  needed  on  the  petition  for  a  referendum,  but  a  week 
later,  about  the  first  or  about  the  middle  of  October,  I  believe  it  was, 
loyalty  pledges  were  put  out  to  the  various  policemen  and  firemen, 
that  were  in  good  positions  within  the  department,  stating  that  they 
would  vote  against  the  pay  raise,  and  they  were  asked  to  sign  it,  that 
they  would  be  loyal  to  Senator  Farley  and  vote  "no"  on  the  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  a  loyalty  pledge  was  passed  around  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  did  that  pledge  say  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  Well,  the  j)ledge,  in  brief — I  did  not  read  it — but 
Officer  Portock,  I  believe,  can  elaborate  on  it.  They  were  pledges  to 
sign. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  the  pledge  say  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  In  brief,  I  believe  it  said.  "We  will  be  loyal  to  Sen- 
ator Farley  and  the  organization  and  go  out  and  vote  'no'  on  the  police- 
man and  fireman  pay  raise." 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  this  pledge  was  sent  around  to  all  the 
top  men  in  the  police  and  fire  departments  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  they  were  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  Sen- 
ator Farley  and  pledged  to  vote  against  their  own  pay  raise '^ 

Mr.  Warligh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  sent  that  pledge  around  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  It  was  brought  around  by  the  various  ward  leaders 
and  precinct  captains. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is,  the  members  of  tlie  political  organization 
brought  it  around  to  the  members  of  the  fire  and  police  departments; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  do  about  that  pledge? 

Mr.  Warligh.  I  did  not  receive  a  loyalty  pledge.  I  was  on  vaca- 
tion, and  I  was  working  on  the  adveitisement  for  the  police  and  fire 
pay  raise,  and  I  was  not  approached  directly  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  did  sign  it? 

Mr.  Warligh.  There  were  various  members  of  the  police  depart- 
ment signed  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  were  they,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warligh.  Well,  it  would  be  all  the  men  that  were  in  good 
positions,  radio  car  or  inside  jobs  or  detective  bureau,  any  man  that 
had  a  good  position  in  the  department.    I  don't  believe  that  they  ap- 
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proached  the  beat  men,  or  the  men  out  on  the  street  that  had  regular 
beats.  They  were  afraid  to  approach  them  to  sign.  They  knew  that 
they  would  refuse.  The  men  in  good  positions  could  not  very  well 
refuse,  or  they  would  be  put  out  on  the  streets,  I  assume. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  was  passed  around  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  what  happened  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  went  on  up  until  election  day,  and  as  I  stated 
before,  I  was  on  vacation.  I  was  called  into  the  chief's  office  and 
they  told  me  that  my  vacation  was  cancelled.  He  said  he  could  not 
help  it,  it  was  beyond  his  control,  he  had  to  cancel  my  vacation. 

That  was  to  take  me  off  the  pay  raise  campaign. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  the  chief  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Harry  Saunders. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  spelled  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  chief  notified  you  that  your  vacation  was  cancelled? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  also  notified  Jack  Portock,  wha 
had  assisted  me  on  the  pay  raise  campaign. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  also  a  policeman  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spell  his  name? 

Mr.  Warlich.  P-o-r-t-o-c-k. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  both  notified  that  your  vacations  were  can- 
celled? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  says  he  couldn't  help  it,  and  that  is  what  he 
had  to  do.  We  protested  very  much,  and  the  next  day  he  called  us — 
or  the  same  afternoon  he  called  us  back,  and  he  says,  "I  straightened 
it  out.    You  will  still  be  on  vacation." 

In  other  words,  he  contacted  somebody  and  he  protested  himself, 
and  he  let  us  have  our  vacation,  and  we  went  through  the  pay  raise 
campaign  while  on  vacation. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  was  a  few  days  before  the  election,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes.     This  was  about  2  days  before  the  election. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  understand  what  the  significance  was  of  cancel- 
ling your  vacation  and  then  restoring  it  again. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  the  general  idea  was  to  take  us  out  of  circula- 
tion on  the  pay  raise  campaign,  because  we  were  the  main  cogs  in 
the  pay  raise  campaign. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  going  to  put  you  back  on  duty  so  you  could 
not  work  for  the  campaign,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  I  see.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  we  worked  all  during  election,  election  day, 
on  the  campaign,  and  that  night  our  committee  naturally  lost. 

I  was  called  back,  and  about  3  days  after  election,  into  the  chief's 
offi.ce,.  and  I  was  at  that  time  the  vice  president  of  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  in  Atlantic  City,  and  I  was  also  assigned  to 
the  chief's  office  as  secretary. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Warlich,  before  you  go  on  to  what  happened  after 
the  election,  on  election  day  I  assume  that  all  the  members  of  the  police 
force  went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  votes ;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  a  secret  ballot  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  All  ballots  were  supposed  to  be  secret.  Many  of 
them  cast  their  ballots  openly  to  show  the  organization  that  they 
were  voting  against  their  own  pay  raise. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  asked  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Warlich.  A  lot  of  them  did  it  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  that  when  a  policeman  or  fireman  went  to 
the  polls  and  cast  a  vote  on  the  subject  of  the  pay  raise  issue,  that 
he  would  either  vote  secretly,  if  he  wanted  to,  or  in  order  to  show  his 
loyalty  to  the  organization  he  would  show  his  ballot  to  somebody 
before  casting  it? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  MosER.  To  whom  did  he  show  it  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  would  show  it  to  the  judge  of  the  election  in 
there,  or  I  don't  recall  what  his  title  would  be,  in  each  precinct. 

Mr.  Moser.  An  inspector  of  some  kind  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Head  of  the  elections. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  head  of  the  election  board,  who  is  there,  or  the 
inspector  of  elections  who  is  there,  a  political  appointee  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  in  any  case  some  of  the  policemen  would  show 
their  ballots  % 

Mr.  Warlich.  Both  policemen  and  firemen. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  would  show  their  ballots  to  show  that  they  were 
voting  against  their  own  pay  raise  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  any  of  the  ones  voting  in  favor  of  it  show  their 
ballots,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  Then  after  the  election — you  lost,  by 
the  way? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  Then  what  happened  ?    The  chief  called  you  in,  you  said. 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  chief  called  me  in  and  told  me,  "I  am  sorry, 
but  I  am  going  to  put  you  out  on  the  street.  You  have  done  a  very 
good  job  in  the  year  that  you  have  been  in  my  office.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint about  your  work  whatsoever.  In  fact,  I  am  the  one  who  put 
you  in  the  office,  as  you  know."  He  said,  "You  were  not  put  in  the 
office  for  any  political  reasons." 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  interrupt  a  moment? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  at  that  time  working  in  the  chief's  office  as 
a  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  an  inside  job? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  said  he  put  you  out  on  the  street.  What  does 
that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  means  from  duty  in  his  office  in  plain  clothes, 
I  was  put  out  on  the  street  in  uniform,  on  a  beat. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.     All  right.     What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  says,  "Well,  Chief,  you  can  put  me  anywhere  you 
want.  I  can  work  any  place  in  the  police  department."  He  says, 
"My  hands  are  tied,  and  I  can't  do  anything  about  it." 
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Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  So  then  the  chief  put  you  out  on  the  beat, 
and  what  happened  while  you  were  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  after  a  few  days  out  on  the  beat,  I  became 
aware  of  the  serious  gambling  situation  they  had  around  there  from 
contact  with  various  people,  and  from  my  own  personal  observations. 

Previous  to  that  I  had  worked  for  4  years  inside,  and  had  not  been 
out  on  a  beat,  except  for  the  first  6  months  in  the  5  years  I  was  with 
the  department. 

I  observed  the  condition,  and  contacted  Jack  Portock,  who  assisted 
me  in  the  pay-raise  campaign,  and  I  told  him,  I  said,  "Look  at  all  this 
gambling  going  around  here.  Are  we  going  to  let  it  happen  ?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Portock  said,  "Nobody  did  anything  about  it."  He  said,  "Let's 
contact  Gribbin,  he  knows  more  about  it." 

So  we  contacted  Officer  Francis  Gribbin — — 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  First  tell  us  what  you  observed. 
You  say  you  observed  certain  things. 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  observed  cigar  stores  openly  writing  numbers  on 
slips,  and  talked  to  various  people  on  the  street  who  told  me  that  it 
was  a  common  practice,  they  don't  even  try  to  hide  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  numbers  were  being  written  openly  on 
the  streets  of  Atlantic  City ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  was  this,  1950  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  In  1950,  November  1950. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  did  not  realize  that  until  you  were  put  out  on 
the  beat  and  you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  knew  that  gambling  existed,  but  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it  previous  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  of  other  forms  of  gambling,  other 
than  numbers  writing? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Bookmaking  and  card  games  at  night,  and  dice 
games.  I  just  knew  that  from  the  talk  around  the  hall,  I  mean,  among 
the  fellows  it  was  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  common  knowledge  there  are  dice  games  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  There  are. 

Mr.  MosER.  Going  on  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes;  and  card  games. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliere  did  they  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  They  have  various  places.  I  could  not  state  the  exact 
addresses,  they  moved  from  night  to  night. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  crap  games  moved  around  from  night  to  night? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  places  do  they  have  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Usually  in  back  rooms  of  stores  and  restaurants. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  said  there  was  bookmaking  going  on.  In  what 
kind  of  a  place  do  they  have  bookmaking  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  They  have  bookmaking  in  stores,  cigar  stores,  private 
houses,  and  usually  it  was  pretty  open  right  in  the  stores. 

They  would  have  the  Armstrong  sheet,  and  also  a  sheet  which  they 
call  a  rundown  sheet.  A  man  would  come  in,  place  a  bet,  and  look 
at  the  Armstrong  sheet  right  in  the  store,  and  place  his  bet  right  with 
the  storekeeper. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  common  in  Atlantic  City  to  have  cigar  stores  used 
as  fronts  for  bookie  places  ? 

Mr.  Warlicii.  Very  common. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  there  a  lot  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Warijlch.  That  is  what  it  is  mainly  composed  of. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mostly  cigar  stores  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  ayouIcI  say  mostly  cigar  stores. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  they  have  a  horse  room  in  back  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes ;  they  have  a  room  in  the  back,  when  things  are 
open  they  use  the  room.  In  other  words,  there  are  various  cycles. 
The  town  is  open  and  then  the  town  is  closed,  for  various  reasons. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  are  some  of  those  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Wareich.  That  I  could  not  specifically  state.  I  just  know  it 
from  general  talk  and  observation. 

Mr.  MosER,  Do  you  know  what  the  word  is  that  describes  what  the 
situation  is  when  it  is  closed? 

Mr.  Warlicii.  They  say,  "The  slough  is  on." 

Mr.  MosER.  They  say  the  slough  is  on  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  everybod}^  goes  under  cover  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  word  "slough,"  is  that  spelled  s-1-o-u-g-h? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  when  the  slough  is  on  they  go  under  cover? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  when  the  slough  is  otF,  everything  is  open  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  is  the  slough  on  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  it  changes.  Maybe  it  will  be  open  for  6 
months,  and  it  may  be  on  for  2  months.  I  should  say,  maybe  it  would 
be  open  for  6  months,  and  then  it  may  be  off  for  2  months.  When  we 
went  into  action,  the  slough  was  on  all  winter. 

Mr.  INIosER.  What  other  forms  of  gambling  do  they  have  that  are  in 
the  open  ?     They  have  Boardwalk  games,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  information  received  is  that  the  various  hotels 
conduct  gambling  on  the  boardwalk  and  in  cabanas  in  front  of  the 
boardwalk. 

Mr,  MosER.  Wliat  kind  of  gambling  do  the  hotels  offer  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Mostly  night  games — bookmaking  in  the  daytime, 
and  dice  games  at  night,  and  the  cabanas  are  mostly  used  by  book- 
makers from  out  of  town,  usually  the  cabana  bookmakers  are  from 
out  of  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  bookmakers  go  into  the  cabanas  and  take  bets? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  MosER.  They  walk  around  and- 


Mr.  Warlich.  No,  the  bookmaker  is  established  in  a  cabana.  That 
is  not  from  my  personal  observation,  but  from  knowledge  in  talk 
among  the  men.  The  bookmakers  are  established  in  the  cabana,  and 
he  has  a  little  portable  radio  and  sits  there  and  takes  bets  from  the 
guests  of  the  hotels,  and  on  the  beach  or  from  other  bookmakers. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  Officer  Warlich,  that  the  ones  operating 
in  the  cabanas  are  from  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  ? 
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Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  from  the  knowledge  I  receive,  they  are  mostly 
from  out  of  town. 

The  Chairman.  xVnd  from  where  are  they,  generally  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  say,  but  I  think 
Officer  Gribbin  could  elaborate  more  on  that.  He  has  had  more 
experience  with  the  way  these  things  are  conducted  than  I  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  that,  however.  Do 
you  know  that  people  from  out  of  State  have  been  operating  in  that 
manner  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  the  people  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places,  have  places  on  the  boardwalk,  where  they  use  radios  at 
the  cabanas  to  receive  racing  news  and  they  take  bets  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  they  place  bets,  do  they  take  them  themselves 
or  pass  them  over  to  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Warlich,  Well,  tliat  I  could  not  state.  The  way  I  understand 
it  is,  they  take  a  slip,  and  they  go  right  in  to  a  phone  and  phone  it  in 
somewhere.  Whether  it  would  be  locally  or  out  of  town,  I  couldn't 
say. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  now,  after  you  had  been  put  on  a  beat  and  had 
observed  these  gambling  conditions,  did  you  and  the  other  policemen 
get  together  and  make  any  plans  about  what  you  were  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  we  got  together,  and  we  talked  it  over,  and  we 
decided  to  do  something  about  the  gambling. 

Officer  Gribbin,  upon  talking  with  him,  says,  "Yes;  I  know  it  has 
been  existing  for  years."  He  says,  "But  nobody  has  got  guts  enough 
to  do  anything  about  it." 

So  we  said,  "Do  you  have?"  He  said,  "Well,  who  else  is  going  to 
go  along  with  me?"  He  says,  "One  man  cannot  go  out;  they  will 
knock  his  head  right  olf."  We  said,  "Let's  get  together  and  do  some- 
thing about  the  gambling." 

Mr.  MosER.  So  when  vou  say  "you,"  you  mean  yourself,  Fred  War- 
lich  

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Officer  Gribbin  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  And  Officer  Gribbin. 

Mr.  MoSER.  And  Officer  Portock? 

Mr.  Warlich.  And  Officer  Portock. 

Mr.  MosER.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Warlich.  We  used  various  other  men  in  the  department  from 
time  to  time,  but  we  were  afraid  to  use  too  many  men,  because  the 
majority  of  the  men  that  were  with  us  were  the  new  men  within  the 
ranks,  and  we  were  afraid  that  they  would  take  their  jobs  away  from 
them,  through  economy  reasons.  In  the  civil  service  they  can  take 
the  last — if  they  want  to  discard  10  men,  they  will  take  the  last  10 
or  20  men. 

Mr.  Mosbr.  You  were  afraid  of  using  those  men  because  of  reprisals  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right,  and  the  older  men  would  not  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  younger  men  were  more  subject  to  reprisal  than  the 
older  men? 
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Mr.  Warlich.  They  were  more  subject  to  reprisals  in  losing  their 
jobs,  yes ;  and  the  older  men  were  very  reluctant  to  go  along.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  if  we  could  get  one  of  the  older  men  to  go  along.  They  all 
came  in  before  civil  service,  and  they  were  appointed  politically.  They 
were  set  in  their  ways.  "The  organization  is  too  powerful ;  they  will 
knock  your  head  off.  You  cannot  fight  gamblers  by  yourself.  Resign 
yourself  to  fate.     Sit  back  and  be  a  good  boy." 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  say  that  the  organization  is  too  strong? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  mean  by  "the  organization"  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  the  organization  is  composed  of  ward  leaders, 
various  ward  leaders.  There  are  four  wards  in  Atlantic  City,  and 
each  ward  leader  controls  his  own  ward. 

Under  each  ward  leader  there  are  various  precinct  captains,  who 
controls  his  own  precinct,  and  they  are  the  powers  in  the  city.  They 
can  bring  all  kinds  of  pressure  to  bear  and  deter  anybody  from  doing 
anything  against  their  wishes. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.     You  said  the  three  of  you  got  together. 

Now,  I  have  heard  the  expression  "The  Four  Horsemen."  What 
does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  "The  Four  Horsemen"  were  composed — the  name  was 
composed  by  one  of  our  local  newspaper  reporters.  He  dubbed  us  with 
that  name,  and  it  seemed  to  stick. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  there  was  not  a  fourth  one? 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  fourth  horseman  was  actually  a  question  mark. 
It  was  any  one  of  a  various  number  of  men  we  used.  Actually  we 
had  15  to  20  men,  maybe  we  had  6  or  7  going  out  with  us  at  different 
times,  and  other  men  were  working  under  cover  and  giving  us  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  really  the  three  musketeers  with  one  horseman 
who  went  along  with  them,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  the  horseman  got  together  and  got  going,  will 
you  tell  us  what  they  did  in  the  way  of  conducting  raids,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  ? 

Mr,  Warlich.  Oh,  yes.  During  the  course  of  6  months  we  made 
20  raids  and  arrested  28  individuals.  Every  case  resulted  in  convic- 
tions, we  have  very  good  evidence. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  arrested  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Bookmaking  or  numbers,  either  one  or  both. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  many  of  the  people  arrested  for  bookmaking 
using  the  backs  of  cigar  stores,  or  using  cigar  stores  as  fronts? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Two  of  the  bookmaking  arrests  were  rather  elabo- 
rate set-ups,  horse  rooms. 

The  first  horse  room  we  raided  was  equipped  with  speakers,  three  or 
four  telephones,  radios,  lounges,  and  so  forth. 

In  that  raid  we  seized  over  a  hundred  telephone-  numbers.  Many 
of  them  were  out-of-town  phone  numbers,  as  far  away  as  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  indicating  that  bets  were  laid  off  from  Atlantic  City  as 
far  as  California  and  points  south. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warlich,  will  you  give  us  just  what  that  6- 
month  period  covered  ?    Just  what  time  of  the  year  ? 
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Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  the  6-moiith  period  covered  the  first  raid, 
which  was  made  November  20,  1950,  and  our  last  raid  was  made  on 
Api^il  28,  1951. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  one  of  these  horse  rooms  was  a  large  place  and 
had  telephones,  blackboards,  lounges,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  have  a  radio  to  receive  horse  news,  or  what? 

Mr.  Warlich.  They  did  have  a  radio,  but  I  was  not  on  that  raid. 
Portock  and  Gribbin  conducted  that  raid.  I  was  on  duty  at  the  time. 
They  can  elaborate  on  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  did  not  conduct  the  raid  because  you 
were  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  was  on  duty. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  were  on  duty  didn't  you  conduct  any  raids  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Where  they  put  me  on  duty  there  were  no  places — I 
was  put  on  the  end  of  town  or  in  an  isolated  district  on  the  board- 
walk, where  there  was  no  gambling. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  when  you  and  the  other  two  got  together 
and  formed  the  Four  Horsemen  they  changed  your  duty  again? 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  first  change  they  made,  they  put  Officer  Portock 
and  I  in  the  extreme  end  of  town  called  the  Inlet  Section.  It  was 
known  as  beat  1  and  3,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  beats,  you  would 
not  know,  but  the  idea  of  that  was  that  it  was  an  isolated  district, 
and  they  did  not  believe  there  was  much  gambling  there  themselves. 

Within  2  days  Officer  Portock  made  a  raid  by  himself  while  he  was 
in  uniform  on  the  beat,  and  made  a  bookmaking,  combined  book- 
making  and  numbers  arrest. 

Mr.  MosER.  Out  on  beat  No.  1  or  No.  2  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Beat  No.  1  and  3,  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  those  beats  regularly  patrolled  or  were  they 
regularly  patrolled  prior  to  the  time  you  were  put  there  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  there  was  occasionally  a  man  assigned  there, 
but  not  often? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  soon  as  you  people  started  to  conduct  raids  the 
police  department  moved  you  into  outlying  districts  where  they 
usually  did  not  have  patrolmen  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  Portock  made  an  arrest  out  there,  too  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Previous  to  the  first  attempt  we  were  all  on  the  same 
shift.  The  first  attempt  to  break  us  up  was  to  put  us  each  on  a  different 
shift.  The  idea  was  that  we  could  not  get  together,  because  one 
would  always  be  working,  and  the  three  of  us  could  not  get  together 
to  plan  anything. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  put  you  on  these  shifts  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  I  could  not  state  definitely  where  the  order 
came  from,  but  we  were  notified  by  our  respective  captains. 

Mr.  Moser.  Your  captain  informed  you  your  shift  was  changed? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  the  three  of  you  were  put  on  different  shifts  so  you 
could  not  get  together? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Now,  what  did  yoii  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Warlick.  We  still  conducted  our  campaign  against  gambling. 

So  the  next  move  they  made,  they  put  us  on  the  boardwalk,  the 
extreme  end  of  the  boardwalk  in  an  isolated  district,  which  had  never 
been  patrolled  before,  and  cut  down  our  calling  time  into  headquarters 
to  a  half  hour  instead  of  the  usual  hour,  and  extended  the  beat,  thereby 
making  it  extremely  dilHcult  for  us,  in  other  words,  to  walk  from 
one  end  of  the  beat  to  the  other  end  of  the  beat,  because  it  would 
take  you  a  full  half  hour  just  walking  in  a  straight  line  without  doing 
anything  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  they  lengthened  the  distance  you  had 
to  walk  on  your  beat? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  they  cut  down  the  number  of  calls  so  that  you 
would  be  busier  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  on  an  outlying  beat  where  they  never  had  officers 
before  ?  t 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes ;  commonly  known  and  called  by  the  police  de- 
partment as  the  Horn.  In  order  to  go  around  the  bend  in  the  winter- 
time, you  would  have  to  hold  onto  the  rail  on  the  boardwalk  when 
the  wind  was  high. 

The  Chairman.  Officer  Warlich,  would  you  say  that  the  number 
of  transfers  that  happened  in  your  case,  such  as  you  have  desci'ibed, 
and  the  frequent  reassignment,  was  a  usual  thing  with  other  officers, 
or  was  it  peculiar  to  you  and  to  the  few  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Warlich.  It  was  extremely  unusual.  Officers  are  very  seldom 
changed,  once  they  have  a  steady  beat.  In  the  5  years  I  was  in  the 
department  I  was  only  changed  three  times,  and  they  were  offered 
better  positions. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  that  you  made  some  of  these  raids  while  on 
duty.    Did  you  make  others  while  you  were  not  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  We  only  made  one  raid  on  duty.  1  believe  that  was 
Officer  Portock's  raid. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  once  they  put  you  on  the  Horn,  you  could  not  make 
any  more  raids  on  duty  ;  is  that  correct  ? 

^Ir.  Warlich.  On  duty  ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Then  we  made  some  of  them  off  duty.  After  our 
tour  of  duty  we  went  around  checking  various  places,  and  going  out 
on  information,  and  still  kept  making  raids.  That  did  not  stop  us: 
so  the  next  move  was  to  form  a  traffic  squad.  I  think  it  was  December 
13,  1950,  they  formed  a  traffic  squad,  with  a  police  captain,  William 
A.  Malloy,  in  charge. 

Mr.  Moser.  Before  you  come  to  the  step  taken  to  put  you  on  the 
traffic  squad,  tell  us  what  you  did  when  you  made  a  raid,  and  what 
did  you  do  when  3^ou  found  information  about  gambling?  Did  you 
make  any  reports ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Oh,  yes;  we  made  reports  to  our  superiors.  And 
after  the  raid  on  this  elaborate  horse  room  on  the  boardwalk  we  sent  a 
report  in,  notifying  the  chief  and  the  assistant  director  of  public 
safety  of  the  conditions  in  town,  and  we  told  them  in  the  report  that 
we  believed  if  we  were  assigned  to  plain  clothes  that  we  could  alleviate 
tremendously,  if  not  wipe  out  entirely,  the  gambling  in  town. 
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Director  Kerstetter  called- 


Mr.  MosER.  Director  Kerstetter  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spell  that  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  K-e-r-s-t-e-t-t-e-r. 

Mr.  MosER.  u\.nd  he  is  the  assistant  director  of  public  safety,  is 
he  ]iot? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right. 

Mr.  Warlich.  And  he  called  Officers  Portock  and  Gribbin  into  his 
office  and  told  them  that  their  rec^uest  was  refused. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is,  he  told  them  that  he  had  turned  down  their 
request  that  they  be  given  special  duty  to  shake  down ■ 

Mr.  Warlich.  They  wanted  to  investigate  this  list  of  over  a  hun- 
dred phone  numbers  that  they  confiscated  in  this  gambling  establish- 
ment, and  go  out  and  try  to  make  more  arrests  on  this  list  of  phone 
numbers.  He  forced  them  to  turn  this  list  in  to  him,  and  would  not 
let  them  leave  the  hall  until  tliey  turned  the  list  in  to  him,  and  then 
he  told  them  their  request  was  refused. 

Mr,  MosER.  Where  is  that  list  now?  • 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  director  has  it,  I  assume.     We  have  a  copy  of  it» 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  a  copy  of  it  made? 

Mr.  Warlich.  We  liad  a  photostatic  copy  made  before  he  took  them 
off  us. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  gave  him  the  original,  but  he  did  not  know  you 
obtained  photostatic  copies;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  knew  it  later  on,  because  when  he  asked  them  to 
tui-n  the  list  in  to  him  they  went  up  to  the  detective  bureau  and  asked 
one  of  the  sergeants  to  make  them  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  list;  and 
after  considerable  difficulty  up  there — they  called  back  and  forth — 
the  director  finally  O.  K.'d  the  making  of  the  photostatic  copy  for  the 
patrolmen. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  were  saying  that  the  next  step,  in  order  to 
stop  you  from  making  your  gambling  raids,  was  to  form  a  traffic 
patrol. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  traffic  patrol  was  formed  and  composed  of  nine 
men.  As  I  understand  it,  they  told  Captain  Malloy  that  he  would  be 
totally  in  charge  of  the  traffic  squad,  and  he  would  have  no  outside 
interference,  and  that  he  could  pick  the  traffic  squad,  but  that  three  of 
the  "Four  Horsemen"  would  have  to  be  put  on  it. 

Now,  the  hours  on  this  traffic  squad  were  from  10 :  30  in  the  morning 
until  6 :  30  at  night,  and  that  is  the  time  when  all  gambling  goes  on 
in  the  city.  After  6 :  30  p.  m.  and  before  10 :  30  a.  m.,  you  are  never 
able  to  catch  any  gambling.  It  is  called  bookmakei-s'  hours.  Our 
assignment  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street  for  the  8  hours,  and  we 
could  not  move  from  there  to  check  any  gambling  whatsoever.  So, 
that  stymied  us  for  that  time. 

j\Ir.  MosER.  And  these  hours  were  from  what  to  what? 

Mr.  Warlich.  From  10 :  30  a.  m.  to  6 :  30  p.  m. 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  are  called  the  bookmakers'  hours  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  what  we  called  them. 
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Mr.  MosER.  That  is  because  the  race  tracks  are  operating  during 
those  hours? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Numbers  and  horses. 

Mr.  MosER.  Numbers  and  horses? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  they  play  numbers  after  bookmaking  hours? 

Mr.  Warlich.  No,  sir,  numbers  are  played  in  the  morning.  They 
must  get  into  their  various  drops  or  headquarters  by  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  MosER,  In  other  words,  the  department  put  you  on  the  book- 
makers' hours  on  traffic  duty,  so  that  you  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  make  raids,  and  you  would  have  to  be  out  on  the  street  directing 
traffic? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  thing  left  for  you  to  raid  was  the  night  games ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  But  on  the  night  games  we 
could  not  do  much  with  them,  because  we  needed  warrants,  and  we 
were  unable  to  obtain  warrants. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  needed  warrants  to  arrest  on  the  night  games? 

Mr,  Warlich.  Yes,  because  they  were  in  residences. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  warrants,  and 
that  you  needed  warrants.     Did  you  try  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes.     Officer  Gribbin  tried  to  get  a  warrant. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  did  they  go  for  the  warrants  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  went  to  the  municipal  court,  to  Judge  Stephen 
A.  Damico. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  Judge  Damico  do  ? 

Mr.  Warlich,  He  issued  the  warrant,  but  when  Officer  Gribbin 
went  to  raid  the  place  he  found  the  place  had  been  tipped  off. 

Mr,  MosER.  In  other  words,  every  time  a  warrant  was  issued  the 
place  to  which  the  warrant  was  issued  would  be  tipped  off;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr,  Warlich,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  therefore  give  up  trying  to  make  arrests  in 
the  night  games  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  We  gave  up  trying  to  make  arrests  on  warrants,  so 
that  would  take  in  the  night  games. 

The  Chairman,  Had  you  finished? 

Mr,  Warlich,  Or  any  of  the  private  residences  where  they  con- 
ducted bookmaking. 

The  Chairman.  In  many  instances  would  you  say  that  you  made 
raids  or  attempted  raids  only  to  find  out  that  there  were  evidences 
of  a  tip-off  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Well,  that  was  the  only  instance  we  were  actually 
sure  of  a  tip-off  on.  The  others  we  could  not  be  sure  of  a  tip-off. 
But  w^e  kept  our  things  very,  very  secretive. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  about  one 
other  phase  of  it  right  there.  You  stated  that  you  made  20  raids, 
arresting  28  people  in  the  period  from  November  until  April,  which 
is  a  span  of  5  months.     That  is  correct;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  convictions  were 
gotten  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  Warlich.  In  eveiy  case  that  has  been  heard  so  far. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  that  would  be,  what 

total,  approximately?  ,  i         i         i 

Mr.  Warlich.  Out  of  the  20  arrests,  I  believe  16  have  been  heard 

so  far — 15  or  16.  ^   ^     __,    ^  , 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  the  people?     What  was  done 

by  the  courts  ?  ^  ,  i    i        j. 

Mr.  Warlich.  They  were  given  fines  and/or  suspended  sentences. 

The  Chairman.  And/or  suspended  sentences? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right.      •  ,  ^^     •  1 9 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  other  form  of  penalty  imposed  ( 

Mr  Warlich.  The  only  man  that  was  sent  to  prison  was  one  who 
was  named  Lawson  Johnson.  We  arrested  this  man  as  a  numbers 
runner  on  November  20.  That  was  our  first  arrest.  About  6  weeks 
later  we  arrested  him  again  for  the  same  charge.  The  man  at  tliat 
time  was  on  5  years'  probation  on  another  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  I  don't  recall. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  ,  1  i 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  think  it  was  a  highway-robbery  charge. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr  Warlich.  And  he  was  let  out  on  bail  the  second  time,  even 
though  he  was  still  on  probation.  Officer  Portock  and  I  went  to  the 
prosecutor's  office  and  demanded  to  know  why  the  man  had  been  let 
out  on  bail.  He  had  been  arrested  twice  on  a  numbers  charge,  and 
was  on  5  years'  probation,  and  he  still  was  let  out  on  bail. 

The  prosecutor  issued  a  warrant  for  violation  of  probation  at  our 
request,  and  they  brought  him  in  and  locked  him  up.  Then,  after 
they  locked  him  up,  they  let  him  out  on  bail  for  the  violation  of  proba- 
tion the  next  day.  . 

The  Chairman.  In  the  various  cases  where  you  say  the  majority 
of  the  20  raids  that  you  made  resulted  in  convictions,  have  you  any 
information  as  to  wliat  the  people  did  after  they  paid  their  fines  or 
got  suspended  sentences,  whether  they  we^nt  back  to  the  usual  opera- 
tions or  not?  .        ^    1  rrA 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  majority  of  them  are  operating  today,  i  hey  go 
right  back.     That  is  their  business.     They  know  no  other  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  of  a  fine  was  imposed  on  them? 
Mr.  Warlich.    Well,  the  numbers  arrest  was  usually  a  $350  fine, 
and  a  suspended  sentence  of  2  years,  I  believe. 

The  bookmaking  arrests  usually  resulted  m  a  $1,350  fine  or  an  $850 
fine,  with  suspended  sentence. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  they  went  right  back  into  business  the  next  day 

practically  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Oh,  yes.  _ 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  there  any  other  activity  that  occurred^  When 
you  were  put  on  traffic  patrol,  I  suppose  that  stopped  everything  for 
you.     What  happened  then? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Temporarily  it  did  stop  us,  but  at  that  time  the 
grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  the  grand  jury  called  us  in  for  testi- 
mony, and  we  gave  them  our  testimony,  and  told  them  just  what  was 
occurring,  and  through  their  pressure  and  another  request  from  us 
they  took  us  off  this  traffic  squad  and  placed  us  back  on  a  beat  again. 

This  time  they  put  us  on  a  beat  at  the  other  end  of  town. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  beat  is  that  called  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Twenty-two  beat.  It  is  known  as  that.  That  is 
the  extreme  downtown  district;  that  is  on  the  other  end  of  town.  It 
is  mostly  all  residences,  no  stores  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Beat  22? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  all  put  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  three  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  different  hours  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir,  on  different  shifts. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  you  could  not  get  together. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  there  any  other  steps  taken  to  try  to  stop  you 
from  conducting  these  raids  ?  Did  anybody  say  anything  to  you  about 
it  directly  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Why,  only  in  the  beginning,  in  November,  is  when 
they  put  the  pressure  on  us  to  stop  us.  When  they  seen  this  thing 
was  starting,  they  put  pressure  on  us  then. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  pressure? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Why,  Officer  Gribbin  was  called  into  the  office  of 
the  leader  of  the  fourth  wai'd. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  James  Boyd. 

Mr.  MosER.  James  Boyd  called  him  in  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  James  Boyd  called  him  in  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.   Or  had  liim  called  in  through  Director  Kerstetter. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     What  is  James  Boyd's  job? 

Mr.  Warlich.   He  is  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  freeholders. 

Mr.  Moser.   He  is  clerk  of  the  board  of  freeholders? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  police  department;  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  anj^thing  to  do' with  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  Officer  Gribbin  was  sent  to  see  him  by  Kerstetter? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  did  Mr.  Boyd  say  to  Mr.  Gribbin  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  think  ycni  will  have  to  get  the  exact  wording  from 
Gribbin  himself  on  that,  but  he  threatened  him,  and  the  same  day  that 
he  did  that  I  was  sent  into  the  office  of  Vincent  J.  Lane,  who  is  leader 
of  the  third  ward,  in  which  I  live. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  job? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  is  assistant  county  probation  officer. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Kerstetter  tell  you  to  go  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  sent  j^ou  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  was  notified  by 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  that  is  not  important.  You  were  notified  to  go 
and  see  the  probation  officer? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  the  probation  officer  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  did  give  me  a  talk  about  "What  are  you  doing  this 
for?"  He  said,  "It  is  not  doing  you  any  good,  and  you  cannot  fight 
the  organization."     He  said,  "Take  it  easy." 
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I  told  him  that  I  was  then  acting  president  of  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  president  went  on 
leave  of  absence  without  pay,  as  soon  as  the  reprisals  started,  and  left 
me  with  the  responsibility  of  the  men. 

I  says,  "I  am  not  concerned  about  myself."  I  said,  "I  am  concerned 
about  the  men  here.  They  are  being  pushed  around  by  politicians 
and  racketeers,  and,"  I  said,  "I  don't  like  it." 

Mr.  MosER.  By  "the  men,"  you  mean  the  other  members  of  the 
police  force,  besides  the  three  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  feel  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  police 
force  felt  the  same  way  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  believe  they  did  at  that  time. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  were  not  on  probation  at  this  time — were 
you? — when  you  were  called  in  by  the  probation  officer? 

Mr.  Warlich.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  And  you  never  had  been  on  probation  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Then  why  did  he  call  you  in?  What  position  did 
he  hold  as  probation  officer,  that  he  had  authority  over  you  to  call 
you  in  and  direct  your  activities  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  ward  in  which  I  live,  and 
each  leader  in  a  ward  is  supposed  to  have  complete  control  of  the  men 
in  their  wards.  They  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  persuade  them  to 
do  nothing  that  the  organization  does  not  want  them  to  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  ward  leaders  control  the  members  of  the  police 
department  who  live  in  their  wards ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  speak  of  ward  leaders,  and  then  you  speak  of 
precinct  captains. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Are  any  of  these  ward  leaders  or  precinct  captains 
Democrats  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes;  they  have  Democratic  precinct  captains  and 
also  Republicans. 

Senator  Hunt.  Were  you  called  in  or  spoken  to  with  reference  to 
your  activities  by  any  Democratic  ward  captain  or  precinct  captain? 

Mr.  AVarlich.  No. 

Senator  Hunt.  Just  by  Republicans? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Atlantic  City  is  a  Republican  administration;  is  it? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

]Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  anybody  besides 
Mr.  Lane,  the  assistant  probation  officer  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  No  ;  not  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Warlich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  appeared  before  the  grand  jury,  were  you 
permitted  to  tell  your  story  freely  and  openly  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  When  I  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  to  give  my 
testimony,  I  was  in  there  approximately  15  minutes,  and  I  was  just 
starting  on  my  story  when  the  prosecuting  attorney,  or  the  prosecutor. 
Scott,  told  me,  "You  are  working  on  the  12  to  8  shift  tonight;  is  that 
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correct  ?"   I  says,  "Yes."    "Well,"  he  says,  "you  will  probably  be  pretty 
tired.    That  is  all  we  will  hear  from  you." 

So,  then  I  left  the  grand-jury  room  practically  by  request,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  the  other  officers  have  the  same  experience? 

Mr.  AVaelich.  No  ;  Officer  Portock  was  in  there  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  I  was  called  in.    I  think  he  completed  his  testimony. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  Now,  is  there  anythins;  else  you  would  like  to 
tell  us  about  this  situation  besides  what  I  have  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Not  that  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Officer,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  again, 
going  back  to  the  series  of  raids  and  the  persistent  efforts  that  you  have 
made  to  curb  lawlessness  and  to  prefer  charges  against  those  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  laws :  Have  you  received  any  compliments  from  your 
superiors  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation:  We  were 
never  even  commended.  It  was  hardly  ever  that  an  officer  who  did  a 
good  job  was  not  commended.  Even  if  he  recovered  a  stolen  car  he 
would  usually  get  a  commendation  from  his  superiors. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked  you  the  question. 
It  is  customary  in  the  metropolitan  police  departments  to  give  recog- 
nition to  men  who  are  vigilant  and  active  and  attentive  to  their  duties. 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  just  anxious  to  know  whether  in  your 
case,  in  regard  to  this  series  of  raids,  which  apparently  were  success- 
ful, judging  from  the  outcome  of  the  cases,  whether  your  superiors 
gave  you  any  recognition  or  any  commendation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Warlich.  None  whatsoever. 

In  fact,  it  was  just  the  opposite.  We  were  shunned  by  the  majority 
of  the  men  in  the  detective  bureau  and  the  superiors. 

It  was  very  obvious  that  they  did  not  want  us  to  conduct  these  raids ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  you  the  further 
question;  but,  in  your  opinion,  as  an  officer,  is  such  treatment  of  a 
policeman  calculated  to  encourage  him  to  go  out  and  perform  his  duty  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  It  is  calculated  to  discourage  him.  In  our  depart- 
ment you  are  in  a  unique  position.  The  policeman  is  sworn  in,  and  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  gambling  situation  whatsoever.  Soon  after 
he  is  sworn  in  he  finds  there  are  such  things  as  numbers,  bookies,  poli- 
ticians, and  racketeers ;  and  he  finds  that  they  wield  tremendous  influ- 
ence and  insurmountable  power,  and  if  he  goes  out  to  do  anything  he 
finds  himself  on  an  isolated  beat;  and  the  majority  of  them  give  up  in 
despair. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Officer.  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Moser  has 
some  questions,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  a  man  is  arrested  for  bookie  work  and  for  num- 
bers— well,  first,  numbers — what  is  the  charge  that  is  usually  made 
against  him  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  The  numbers  can  be  put  under  two  charges :  under 
the  Disorderly  Persons  Act  and  under  the  high  misdemeanor,  under 
the  New  Jersey  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  "High  misdemeanor"  is  what  most  people  call  a  felony, 
I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct;  it  is  known  in  other  States  as  a 
felony,  but  in  New  Jersey  it  is  known  as  a  high  misdemeanor. 

Mr,  MosER.  And  a  disorderly  person  charge  is  a  charge  of  simple 
misdemeanor  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Under  the  disorderly  person  charge,  they  can  be 
charged  with  having  a  number  of  slips  on  their  person.  There  you 
have  an  alternative  of  charging  a  guy  with  just  the  number  slips  on 
his  person  or,  as  we  made  it^  possession  of  number  slips  and  also  aiding 
and  abetting  a  lottery.  Therefore,  all  our  cases  were  held  for  the 
grand  jury. 

When  raids  are  made  by  the  vice  squad,  they  are  just  held  for  pos- 
session, and  they  would  be  fined  $175  in  the  municipal  court,  and  were 
not  held  for  the  grand  jury,  and  then  they  went  out  again  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Moser.  Oh,  the  charge  was  $175  if  it  was  for  possession  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes,  sir.  In  all  our  cases  we  had  them  held  for  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  when  a  man  is  caught  running  numbers,  is  the 
charge  sometimes  reduced  to  that  of  a  disorderly  person,  instead  of 
the  other  charge  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Yes ;  numerous  times. 

Mr.  Moser,  In  any  of  your  raids  has  that  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  when  the  vice  squad  conducts  a  raid,  irrespective 
of  what  they  find,  they  usually  make  the  charge  of  disorderly  person  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  It  is  our  understanding  they  are  mostly  cover-up 
raids  to  cover  up  their  own  inactivity  due  to  our  activity. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  when  you  conduct  a  few  raids,  they 
make  some,  too ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right.  If  we  don't  conduct  any,  they  don't 
conduct  any. 

Mr.  Moser.  Oh,  if  you  don't  conduct  any  raids,  there  are  none 
conducted  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  the  usual  procedure. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  soon  as  you  start  raiding,  they  make  counterraids 
to  balance  it  off  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  the  ones  they  made,  they  would  just  place  a  dis- 
orderly person  charge,  so  it  would  be  a  $175  fine  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  was  practically  a  license  fee,  because  they  could 
go  back  to  work  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Warlich.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hunt? 

Senator  Hunt.  What  estimate  do  you  place  on  the  number  of 
bookies  and  number  games  operating  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Warlich.  I  would  say,  from  compiling  certain  figures,  that 
there  are  at  least  1,100  men  who  actually  make  their  living  from  illegal 
gambling  in  Atlantic  City.  I  would  say  that  there  are  about  200 
cigar  stores  that  have  numbers  and/or  bookmaking.  I  believe  there 
are  from  about  75  to  100  bookmakers  in  private  residences,  with  about 
25  men  in  private  residences  laying  off  the  big  bets  to  out-of-State 
interests. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  is  the  population  of  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Sixty-six  thousand. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  head  of  what  you  refer  to  as  the  political 
organization  or  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Warlicii.  The  organization,  the  head  of  the  organization  is 
Senator  Frank  S.  Farley. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  He  is  the  official  head  of  it? 

Mr.  AVarlich.  He  is  the  official  head  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  seems  to  be  a  leader  in  it? 

Mr.  Warlich.  Under  Farley  there  would  be  the  various  ward 
leaders,  and  the  sheriff  of  Atlantic  County  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
association  or  organization. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Herman  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Warlicii.  He  is  the  gambling  kingpin  of  Atlantic  City.  He 
is  the  boss  of  gambling  in  Atlantic  City,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  political 
association? 

Mr,  Warlich.  I  believe  he  works  very  closely  with  the  political 
organization.     I  believe  he  gives  orders  to  the  political  organization. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

Now,  who  is  our  next  witness? 

Mr.  MosER.  Herman  Orman. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Orman,  will  you  come  forward,  please,  and 
raise  your  right  hand. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  do  you  solemnly  swear  you 
shall  testify  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Or3ian.  I  do, 
-  The  Chairman,  And  you,  sir,  are  counsel,  I  presume. 

Mr.  RoBB.  I  am  Roger  Robb,  a  member  of  the  bar  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Orman's  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  present. 

Mr.  Robe,  Thank  you,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HERMAN  ORMAN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  ROGER  ROBB,  ATTORNEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.    • 

The  Chairman,  Now,  Mr,  Orman,  will  you  state  your  full  name? 

Mr,  Orman,  Herman  Orman, 

The  Chairman,  And,  Mr.  Orman,  your  address. 

Mr.  Orman,  3850  Atlantic  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  And  may  I  ask,  if  you  will,  that  you 
just  keep  your  voice  up  and  talk  loudly  so  we  can  hear  you, 

Mr,  Orman,  I  will,  if  the  photographers  ever  finish. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  won't  last  so  long.  Now,  if  you  will 
just  talk  slowly  and  distinctly  so  we  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will. 

The  Chairman,  For  what  period  of  time  have  you  lived  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  Orman,  Approximately  30  years. 

The  Chairman,  Thirty  years  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  family?     Are  you  married ? 

Mr.  Orman,  No  ;  I  am  not  married,     I  am  single. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

All  right.  Counsel,  will  j^ou  take  up  the  questioning. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  married  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Ormax.  1944. 

Mr.  MosER.  1944? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]\Ioser.  And  when  were  you  divorced  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  1945. 

Mr.  Moser,  You  were  married  for  1  year,  then  ? 

ISIr.  Orman.  Approximately. 

JNIr.  Moser.  Mr.  Orman,  what  is  your  business  address? 

Mr.  Orman.  3850  Atlantic  Avenue,  Athmtic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  address  of  the  Continental  Hotel 

Mr.  Orman.  The  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Or  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  rather? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 


^to^ 


Mr.  Moser.  I  wonder  if  you  would  tell  me  somethino;  about  the 
^et-up  of  Atlantic  City?  For  example,  who  is  this  senator  from 
Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Senator  Frank  S.  Farley. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  Hap  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Orman.  Joseph  Altman. 

Mr.  Moser.  Joseph  Altman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  the  council  of  the  city  consist  of? 

Mr.  Orman.  Five  commissioners. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  They  are  Bader,  Casey,  Cuthbert,  Gravett — what  is 
that,  four? 

The  Chairman.  And  Altman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  Altman,  the  mayor.    I  gave  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  five. 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  five ;  that  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  director  of  public  safety? 

Mr.  Orman.  Director  Cuthbert. 

Mr.  MosER.  Cuthbert? 

Mr,  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  is  a  member  of  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  a  member  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Moser.  "Wlio  is  the  assistant  director  of  public  safety? 

Mr.  Orman.  Meredith  Kerstetter. 

Mr.  Moser.  Meredith  Kerstetter  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  sometimes  called  "Todd"? 

]Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  his  nickname? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Moser.  Who  is  the  city  solicitor? 

Mr.  Orman.  Murray  Fredericks. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  a  good  friend  of  yours  ? 

ISfr.  Orman.  He  is  a  friend. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  Occasionally ;  I  see  him  now  and  then. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  prosecutor  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Louis  Scott. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  the  prosecutor  of  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  probation  officer? 

Mr.  Orman.  Preston  Crook. 

Mr.  MosER.  Preston  Crook  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Crook. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  assistant  probation  officer  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Vincent  Lane. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  freeholders  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  James  Boyd. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  State  senate  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  Secretary  of  the  State  senate  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  if  you  are  referring  to  Lester  Burdick,  he  may 
be  the  secretary.    I  am  not  sure  what  his  title  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  Mr.  Burdick  have  something  to  do  with  the  State 
senate  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  does. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  have  some  official  capacity  there  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  does,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Lester  Burdick  lives  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  Margate. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  sheriff  of  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Gerald  Gormley. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  turning  to  the  police  department,  who  is  the  chief 
of  police? 

Mr.  Orman.  Harry  Saunders. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  have  any  connection  with  an  automobile  agency 
called  Saunders  Motors  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  related  to  the  owner  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  relationship  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Brother. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Louis  Arnheim? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Orman.  Inspector  of  police  presently. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  the  second  in  command  under  the  chief  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  know  whether  he  was  second,  first,  or 
third.    I  guess  he  is  second ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  George  Frye? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  detective. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Jack  Portock  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  seen  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  seen  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  just  seen  him,  but  you  don't  know  anything 
about  him  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  anything  about  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Officer  Gribbin  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  to  see  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Officer  Warlich  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  to  see  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  George  Frye ;  do  you  know  him  quite  well  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  fairly  well  familiar  with  him,  20  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  do  you  know  Officer  Arnheim  quite  well? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  good  many  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Frank  Sullivan;  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  Frank  Sullivan. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  John  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  these  men  fairly  well? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  say  I  know  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Charles  Haney ;  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  him ;  not  too  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Bud  Hanesberry? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  four  men  I  just  mentioned — Sullivan,  Hanes- 
berry, Mooney,  and  Halm — constitute  the  vice  squad? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  what  their  positions  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  they  ever  been  on  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  they  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Wilbur  Spriggs? 

Mr.  Orivian.  He  is  an  officer,  I  think. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  William  Baird  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  an  officer. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  gives  us  a  very  clear  picture,  I  think,  of  the  offi- 
cial set-up. 

Mr.  Orman,  tell  us  about  the  city  committee  or  the  county  com- 
mittee.   How  is  that  composed? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  the  Republican  leader  of  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Frank  S.  Farley. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  that  is  his  title. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  county  committee  consists  of  members  from 
various  w^ards;  does  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  I  understand  it ;  and  the  county. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator  Farley  also  occupies  the  position  of  county 
treasurer;  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  he  occupies  three  positions — State  senator,  county 
treasurer,  and  chairman  of  the  County  Republican  Committee — is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  are  you  the  No.  1  kingj^in  of  gambling  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  your  business 
activities  in  the  past.     Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  bootlegging  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Never? 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  keep  your  voice  up,  Mr.  Orman.    The 
reporters  and  all  can't  hear  you. 

Mr.  JMosER.  Have  you  ever  been  involved  in  any  violation  concern- 
ing liquor? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  don't  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  in  1927  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  do  remember  that  you  were  involved  in  some 
kind  of  a  violation  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Quite  a  good  many  years  back  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  glad  you  finally  got  that  out,  sir.    Are  you  happy  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  don't  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not.    You  certainly  have  been  trying  a  long 
while,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  Pyramid  Trading  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  at  one  time  an  importation  house. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  imported  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Liquor. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  were  you  in  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  forget  the  year.    Around  1933,  '34,  '35.    Eight 
after  repeal,  whatever  that  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Repeal  was  in  1933.    Does  that  help  you  remember? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes ;  about  1934  or  1935. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  were  you  in  that  business?     Until  about 
1937  perhaps? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  say  that ;  maybe  1936. 

Mr.  MosER.  AVhat  was  your  connection  with  the  Pyramid  Trading 
Co.  ?    Were  you  the  owner  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  just  a  salesman ;  public  relations. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  after  you  left  Pyramid  Trading  Co.? 

Mr.  Orman.  Opened  a  tavern  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  about  1936  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  that  was  a  little  after  that.    I  don't  know  what 
year,  somewhere  around  1938  or  '39. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  left  the  Pyramid  Trading  Co.  in  1936? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  dates.     I  do  not  have  the  exact 
dates;  it  is  just  rough. 

Mr.  MosER.  Throughout  the  year  1936  you  were  connected  with  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  '36  or  '37  . 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  only  a  salesman  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  liandle  any  money  for  Pyramid  Trading  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  handle  any  money  for  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  make  much  money  as  a  salesman  for  that  com- 
pany? 
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Mr.  Okman.  Made  a  little  bit  of  money;  don't  recall  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  might  be  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember ;  some  nominal  amount. 

Mr.  MosER.  Five  or  six  thousand? 

Mr.  Orman.  Don't  pin  me  down.    I  don't  recall  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  handle  any  money  for  anybody  else  besides 
Pyramid  Trading  Co.  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember,  but,  if  you  had  handled  any  large 
sums,  you  would  remember? 

Mr.  Orman.  Probably  I  would. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  remember  any  real  large  sums  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  may  have  handled  some  nominal  amounts  for 
people? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
handle  for  anj'one. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  recall  in  June  193G,  making  a  deposit  of  $6,300 
for  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  recall  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  too  far  back  for  me ;  I  have  a  bad  memory. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  I  observe  you  have.    That  is  quite  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is. 

JNIr.  MosER.  You  said  you  don't  remember  handlin,g  any  money  for 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  vou  remember  making  perhaps  a  deposit  of  around 
$10,000? 

INIr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  INIosER.  That  is  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  it  wasn't  too  much;  maybe  it  was.  I  don't 
remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  wonder  if  you  would  recognize  some  deposit  slips 
that  I  have  here.  I  have  a  receipt  here  addressed  to  H.  Orman,  Para- 
mount Hotel,  New  York  City.    That  would  be  you;  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  acknowledges  receipt  of  $6,300  for  wire  transfer  to 
the  Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  Atlantic  City,  signed  by  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York.    That  sounds  right ;  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly.     If  it  is  there,  it  must  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  counsel  like  to  see  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  it  is  there,  it  is  all  right.  It  must  be  so ;  it  is  my 
name. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  that  money  be  cash  or  a  check,  or  perhaps  a 
group  of  checks  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Really,  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  answer.  I  may  be 
checks,  it  may  be  cash ;  I  wouldn't  remember. 
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Mr.  MosER.  That  is  quite  a  lot  of  cash  to  handle. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  think  if  you  handled  that  much  cash,  you 
would  remember? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  probably  handled  a  lot  of  cash  in  your  days? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

I  have  here  another  deposit  slip  date  May  20,  1936,  showing  a  de- 
posit of  cash  of  $10,450  at  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  to  be 
wired  to  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  Atlantic  City.  Would  you  like 
to  see  that  ? 

(The  deposit  slip  was  shown  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Orman.  I  had  a  lot  of  money  then. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Orman.  Must  be  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  still  don't  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  a  bad  memory. 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  bad,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  think  we  need  any  proof  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  your  memory  was  excellent  in  giving  us 
the  names  and  full  titles  of  all  those  officials  in  Atlantic  City.  You 
were  almost  a  walking  directory. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  read  so  much  about  them.  That  is  what  the  papers 
liave  in  Atlantic  City.     The  poor  officials. 

Mr.  MosER.  Cash  doesn't  interest  you  quite  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  care  so  much  about  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  here  another  slip  which  consists  of  a  receipt 
which  is  dated  May  18,  1936,  for  $4,500  to  be  telegraphed  to  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  Atlantic  City.     Does  that  sound  right,  too? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  want  to  see  the  rest  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  admit  they  are  all  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Wait  a  minute. 

(Deposit  slip  was  shown  to  counsel.) 

Mr.  MosER.  You  admit  that  is  probably  correct? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Even  though  $4,500  is  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  one  here  for  a  small  amount.  I  am  sure  you 
won't  remember  that.  It  is  for  $1,900,  dated  May  28,  1936,  from  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Co.  for  telegraphing  that  amount  of  money  to  At- 
lantic City,  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.     Does  that  sound  correct,  too? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  does,  sir.     I  must  have  been  kiting  a  lot  of  checks. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  we  don't  know  what  you  were  doing,  but  you 
were  handling  a  lot  of  cash. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember.     I  might  have  been  kiting  checks. 

Mr.  MosER.  People  who  have  cash  do  not  do  that. 
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I  have  here  another  receipt  from  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  for  send- 
ing funds  to  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.  on  May  29,  1936,  for  $100.  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  willing  to  admit  it  is  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  just  suggested  that  we  read  them  all  and  pass 
them  to  counsel  at  one  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  another  dated  June  13,  1936,  for  $1,500  to  send 
the  money  from  New  York  City  to  Equitable  Trust  in  Atlantic  City. 
Does  that  sound  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  sounds  like  it  might  be  correct.  If  you  have  the 
receipts,  sir,  I  will  acknowledge  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Another  one  dated  June  5,  1936,  for  $2,200  of  the  same 
nature.     That  is  correct  also;  is  it? 

Another  one  dated  June  10,  1936,  for  $1,000 ;  the  same. 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Possibly  ?    Probably ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Still  don't  remember  these  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  One  dated  June  15, 1936,  for  $100.  Another  dated  June> 
26, 1936,  for  $1,500.  Another,  June  30, 1936,  for  $1,870.  Another  one,. 
July  15,  1936,  for  $2,500.  Another  one,  October  1,  1936,  for  $1,500. 
The  next  is  October  7.  1930,  for  $500.  The  next  is  October  19,  1936,. 
for  $10 — very  minor,  that  one. 

The  next  is  November  1,  1936,  for  $1,300.  The  next  is  November 
2, 1936,  for  $1,000.  The  next  is  November  9, 1936,  for  $300.  The  next 
is  November  9,  1936,  for  $1,700. 

The  last  one,  the  most  recent,  is  November  10,  1936,  for  $1,000. 

The  same  answer  applies  to  all  of  those,  that  you  do  not  remember 
them,  but  they  are  probably  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  do  think  counsel  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  them  and  inspect  them. 

The  total  of  those  is  approximately  $41,000.  Would  that  cause  you 
to  have  any  idea  of  whether  or  not  those  specific  items  are  correct? 

Mr.  Orman.  Was  this  money  wired  to  the  bank  in  Atlantic  City^ 
did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Equitable  Trust. 

Mr.  Orman.  It  was  wired? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  was  probably  playing  a  lot  of  horses  that  year,  writ- 
ing out  a  lot  of  checks  to  the  bookmakers — winning  and  losing — and 
wiring  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York  to  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  That  is  wired  money  to  my  bank  to  make  my 
checks  good,  I  assume. 

The  Chairman.  The  money  going  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  You  w^ere  sending  cash  down  there  to  cover  your  checks  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Either  that  or  the  checks  would  have  bounced  back. 
That  wouldn't  be  too  good.    I  would  lose  my  credit  rating. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  ask  about  one  of  these  checks  dated  October 
19,  1936,  payable  to  J.  Saunders.    Do  you  know  who  J.  Saunders  is? 
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Mr.  Orman,  Yes;  I  know  a  J.  Saunders.  I  don't  know  what  it 
was  for. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  J.  Saunders  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  known  him  for  15  to  18  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  J.  Saunders  work  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  for  me,  sir. 

Mr.  jSIoser,  Work  for  anybody  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  he  works  for  the  Seabrook  Farms;  has  been 
for  quite  a  few  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  Mrs.  J.  Saunders?    His  wife,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  lier ;  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  her  ? 

Mr.  Orman-.  Never  heard  of  her.  I  never  saw  her.  I  do  not  know 
her  personally. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  reason  to  give  her  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  check  is  made  payable  to  Mrs.  J.  Saunders. 

Mr.  Ormax.  He  may  have  gotten  me  to  give  him  a  check  and  given 
me  the  check  in  exchange. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  is  the  only  one  you  haven't  had,  counsel. 

The  total  of  those  checks  is  $41,220,  consisting  of  cash  sent  to  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.  over  a  6  months'  period  in  lOoG.  That  was  the 
period  during  which  you  were  working  for  Pyramid  Trading  Co.  and 
not  handling  any  money  for  them  and  getting  a  nominal  salary. 
Therefore,  possibly  this  is  money  you  got  from  some  other  source;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  I  just  do  not  know  whether  I  got  that  money 
from  some  other  source.  I  may  have  been  playing  horses  and  win- 
ning one  day  and  losing  the  next.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  an- 
swer about  it.  That  is  all  I  can  remember.  I  don't  think  I  earned 
that  money  in  1936. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  think  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  $41,000.     In  fact,  I  know  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  did  have  some  money  set  aside  that  you  could 
use? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  probably  had  some  money  somewhere  laying  around. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mostly  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  does  it  lie  around  ?     In  a  safe-deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  I  had  one,  it  is  possible.     I  don't  think  I  have  one. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  maintain  a  safe-deposit  box? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  cash  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

INIr.  Moser.  Did  you  take  any  cash  out  yesterday  by  chance? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  haven't  been  near  my  box. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  last  have  cash  in  it? 

]VIr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall.     It  may  be  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  you  have  then  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  JMosER.  You  don't  remember  how  much  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  maybe  $500? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  could  have  been  a  little  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  Could  it  have  been  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  God,  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  Could  it  have  been  maybe  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Sir? 

Mr.  MosER.  Around  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MoSER.  You  don't  have  any  cash  transactions? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  MosER.  Somewhere  between  $500  and  $20,000? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  was  some  money.     It  was  some  cash. 

Mr.  McsER.  But  between  $500  and  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Or3ian.  It  was  some  cash. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much,  approximately? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  most  you  ever  had  there? 

Mr.  Orman.  In  the  box  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  Seashore  Radio  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Seashore  Radio  Co.  was  a  corporation  in  the  State  of 
!New  Jersey  which  o])erated  five  radio  stores. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  w^as  3'our  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  when  they  were  about  to  go  broke,  I  became 
president. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  it  did  go  broke  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  liquidated? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  make  any  money  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  came  out  a  little  short  on  it  perhaps? 

Mr.  Orman.  Pretty  close  to  a  stand-off. 

Mr.  MbsER.  How  did  you  happen' to  get  into  that  business? 

Mr.  Orman.  There  was  a  friend  of  mine  w^ho  had  tlie  business  and 
we  had  a  little  money  difficulty,  maybe  going  back  twenty-some  years, 
15  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Maybe  back  to  1927? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  Around  those  bootlegging  days? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  you  loaned  him  some  money  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  You  won't  let  me  be  a  nice  fellow.  You  must  bring 
bootlegging  days  in.  I  don't  think  it  wdll  get  you  anywhere,  or  me 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  man  owed  you  some  money,  so  he  gave  you  an 
interest  in  this  business  to  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  that  clearly  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  clearly. 

Mr.  Moser.  A  little  vaguely? 
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Mr.  Orman.  a  little  vaguely. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  liquidated  in  1938  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  Somewhere  around  then — 1936  or  1937. 

Mr.  MosER,  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  go  into  the  Army? 

Mr.  Orman.  February  10, 1943. 

The  Chairman.  1943? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlien  did  you  get  out  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  June  1945. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliere  were  you  stationed? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fort  Monmouth. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  entire  time  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  between  there  and  Camp  Wood,  around  that 
vicinity. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  far  is  Fort  Monmouth  from  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Orman.  Ninety  miles. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  far  is  Camp  Wood  from  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Orman.  Close  to  that— 88  or  92  or  91. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  home  week  ends  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  every  week  end? 

Mr.  Orman.  Only  when  I  received  a  pass. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  did  you  receive  a  pass  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  couple  of  times  a  month. 

Mr.  MosER.  Twice  a  month  you  went  liome  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Three  times,  maybe,  sometimes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember.  I  was  arrested  one  time.  I  told 
you  the  other  day  at  the  closed  hearing.  You  can  refer  back  to  it 
there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  remeber  what  you  were  arrested  for?  I  have 
an  FBI  report  before  me  indicating  an  arrest  on  July  9,  1938,  for 
bookmaking.    Does  that  sound  correct? 

jVIr.  Orman.  That  was  the  one  I  told  you  about  in  Somer's  Point. 
You  have  it  there,  where  I  wasn't  the  bookmaker,  but  I  think  I  was 
so  charged, 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  working  tliere  anyway? 

Mr.  Orman.  No.    I  was  in  the  place  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  happened  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  charged  you  with  bookmaking  when  you  just 
happened  to  walk  into  the  place? 

^Ir.  Orman.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  convicted? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  paid  a  fine. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  paid  a  fine  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  ever  arrested  after  that  ? 

Mr.   Orman.  No,  sir.     I  was  arrested  by  Mayor  Taggert. 

Mr.  Moser.  By  Mayor  Taggert  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tell  us  about  Mayor  Taggert.    Who  is  he  ? 
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Mr,  Orman.  He  is  dead.    Let  him  be  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Thomas  Taggert. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  objection  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Don't  let's  go  into  that.    He  is  dead. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know  he  is  dead.  What  did  he  do?  Did  he  make 
life  hard  for  yon  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  tried. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  tried? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.     He  wasn't  very  successful. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  he  try? 

Mr.  Orman.  False  arrest. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  the  arrest  in  January  1942  a  false  arrest? 

Mr.  Orman.  Somewhere  around  there.     That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  were  you  arrested  for? 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  picked  me  up  on  the  street. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  charge? 

Mr.  Orman.  Dissemination  of  race-horse  news. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  a  false  arrest  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dissemination 
of  race-horse  news. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  Mayor  Taggert  after  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  would  have  to  answer  that,  and  I  do  not  tliink  he 
can. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  interesting,  but  you  must  have  known  why  he 
was  interested  in  going  after  you.  What  did  he  claim  was  wrong 
with  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  rather  not  talk  about  the  man.  The  man  is 
dead. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  all  we  are  just  trying  to  get  information  here. 
I  don't  see  why  you  can't  tell  us  what  you  know  about  him. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  too  much  about  him.  I  sort  of  dismissed 
it  all  from  my  mind. 

Mr.  MosER,  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  Taggert  was  after  you 
for. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  anybody  ever  tell  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  no  idea  why  he  was  after  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  because  I  didn't  like  him  politically. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  a  Eepublican? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes;  and  a  bad  Republican. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  bad  Republican? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Was  he  engaged  in  conducting  raids  on  various  gam- 
bling establishments  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  read  about  him  conducting  some. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  didn't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  Personally? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  only  what  I  read.  I  used  to  read  about  his  walk- 
ing around  with  two  guns  strapped  to  his  sides. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  see  tlie  guns  ^ 

Mr.  Orman,  No;  I  never  got  that  close  to  him. 

Mr,  MosER.  Is  your  gun  strapped  to  your  side  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  don't  have  any  strapped  to  my  side. 

Mr.  jMoser.  You  don't  have  it  with  3'ou  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  jMoser.  You  do  have  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  carried  a  gun? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  haven't  had  one  on  me  for  5  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  be  194G,  approximately,  that  you  stopped 
carrying  a  gun. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  never  carried  one  every  day, 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  ever}^  day? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  had  one  around  my  business, 

Mr,  MosER.  "Wlien  did  you  first  start  having  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  a  good  many  years  back. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  a  permit  for  it,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  assume, 

Mr,  MosER.  The  records  indicate  that  you  obtained  the  permit  on 
March  22, 1935.    Does  that  sound  correct? 

Mr.  Orman.  Whatever  is  in  the  record,  sir,  you  have. 

Mr.  MosER,  So  you  haven't  carried  the  gun  for  the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  Orman.  For  a  good  many  years.    I  may  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  had  a  permit. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  always  had  a  permit. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  15  years? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly  for  15  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  vou  get  the  gun? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall.    Purchased  it  somewhere. 

Mr.  ISIoser.  You  don't  remember  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  carry  a  gun  when  you  did  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  special  reason.  I  answered  all  that  the  other  day. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  sit  here  all  through  that.  You  have  it  all.  I  sat 
for  21/2  hours. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  rather  we  took  it  out  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  rather  you  took  it  out  of  the  record.  It  is  more 
exact  and  I  may  change  a  bit  now  from  lack  of  memory.  It  may  not 
be  exactly  as  you  have  it  in  the  closed  hearing.  I  would  rather  have 
the  same  story  I  told  you  the  other  day. 

Mr.  IMosER.  You  would  rather  not  tell  us  now  why  you  carried  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  rather  not  go  through  it  again. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  We  will  leave  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Ornum,  do  you  now  who  Fred  Masucci  is  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  a  close  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  close  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  INIosER.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  he  is  retired. 

Mr.  ]\Ioser.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  was  his  business  before  he  retired? 

Mr.  Orman.  a  taproom. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  of  any  gambling  activities  he  ever 
had^ 

Mr.  Orman,  No.     I  am  not  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  about  his  partnership  with  Rubenstein? 

Mr.  Orman.  Nothing  at  all  about  his  personal  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  His  partner  was  Benjamin  Rubenstein. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  that  Masucci  and  Rubenstein  are  in  the 
bookmaking  business,  Mr.  Orman? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  the  numbers 
game? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  Officer  Arnheim  con- 
ducted a  raid  on  Rubenstein's  bank  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Masucci  dosen't  represent  j^ou  as  a  front  in  that  part- 
nership? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  certainly  does  not.  I  resent  it.  I  resent  the  infer- 
ence. He  does  not.  I  am  not  in  the  gambling  business  and  haven't 
been. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  fact  that  Arnheim  raided  Rubenstein  in  1945  and  shortly 
after  that  Masucci  became  his  partner  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  isn't  the  remotest  possible 
connection.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  wasn't  a  muscle  operation? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  muscle  operations. 

Mr.  Moser.  Especially  that  Rubenstein-Masucci  one? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  muscle  operation. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  "Red''  Saunders,  Jack  Saunders? 

Mr.  Orman.  Jack  Saunders  is  a  man  I  have  known  for  a  good  many 
years.     He  is  presently  working  at  the  Seabrook  Farms. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  an  intimate  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  known  him.  I  wouldn't  say  he  is  too  intimate. 
I  have  known  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  the  man  whom  you  gave  the  $10  to  in  1936  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Probably;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  working  in  New  York  with  you  at  that  tim.e? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  wasn't  working  in  New  York  with  me  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  with  you  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  He  may  have  been.  I  don't 
recall. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  place  any  bets  for  you  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  been  in  jail  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  for  sure  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr,  MosER.  Do  you  know  or  don't  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  answer  is  "Yes,"  then. 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  your  answer.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  in  jail  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  do  you  want  to  confer  with  your  client? 

Mr.  KoBB.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  all  right. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Orman.  My  attorney  here  informs  me  that  this  receipt  is 
received  from  J.  Saunders  to  be  paid  to  Mrs,  Saunders,  via  Postal 
telegraph,  in  the  amount  of  $10. 

I  hacl  nothing  to  do  with  it.    But  that  is  inconsequential. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  only  $10.  Was  Saunders  with  you  up  in  New 
York  at  all? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  remember,  it  is  possible  he  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  was  in  your 
possession  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  really  couldn't  say  other  than  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  into  my  possession. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  must  have  been  with  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  receipts  were  taken  out  of  my  apartment,  37  South 
Iowa,  by  Thomas  Taggert. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  in  your  possession.    You  admit  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  Babe  Marcella  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  is  a  fellow  around  Atlantic  City  that  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  well. 

Mr,  MosER.  You  lived  together? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  lived  together  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Mr,  MosER,  Did  you  ever  live  with  "Red"  Saunders  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  Marcella  isn't  your  bodyguard;  is  he? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  need  a  bodyguard. 

Mr.  ]\Ioser.  No,  I  shouldn't  think  so.  Anyway,  he  wasn't  your 
bodyguard ;  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  hasn't  been  up  until  the  present  day. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  ever  a  bodyguard  for  "Red"  Saunders? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  "Red"  Saunders  related  to  the  chief  of  police? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  no  relation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  connection  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  No,  sir, 

Mr,  MosER.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  Babe  Marcella  was  body- 
guard for  Saunders;  do  you? 
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Mr.  Orjvian.  I  do  not  think  Babe  Marcella  was  ever  a  bodyguard 
for  anyone,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  voii  ever  visit  "Red"  Saunders  when  he  was  in 
prison  ? 

Mr.  Orivian.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  was  he  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  Okman.  Wihnington,  Del. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  he  was  in  prison,  did  he  ever  write  to  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  could  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember.    He  could  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  to  get  him  the  day  he  was  released  from 
prison  ? 

Mr.  Ormax.  Did  I  get  him  the  day  he  was  released  ?  I  do  not  think 
I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  remember  that  you  and  Babe  Marcella  drove 
up  to  pick  him  up  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  We  drove  up  ?    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  deny  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  have  been  very  happy  to  have  done  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  a  letter  written  to  you  from  "Eed"  Saunders.  I 
suppose  you  remember  that  letter ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  written  in  1911,  addressed  to  "Dear  Stump." 
That  is  you ;  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  It  is  a  nickname  I  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  refers  to  somebody  named  Babe  in  there.  Could 
that  be  Babe  Marcella  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  said  he  is  sorry  to  hear  "My  Babe  is  not  at  his 
best." 

Mr.  Orman.  Must  have  had  a  cold. 

Mr.  Moser  (reading)  : 

Please  give  him  my  best  wishes  and  tell  the  lug  if  he  doesn't  give  more  atten- 
tention  to  his  health  and  not  be  so  neglectful  of  his  condition,  I  will  whale  seven 
kinds  of  hell  out  of  him  when  I  get  the  chance. 

Then  he  says : 

What  am  I  going  to  do  with  a  sickly  bodyguard? 

Does  that  indicate  maybe  Babe  was  his  bodyguard  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  it  does  not.  He  didn't  have  enough  money  to  keep 
liimself ,  let  alone  a  bodyguard. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  Beldorf  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  imagine  he  is  referring  to  Beldorf  Seabrook. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Ever  since  he  has  gotten  out  of  jail  he  has  been  work- 
ing for  Seabrook  Farms  and  Beldorf  Seabrook  is  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  corporation. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  dealings  with  Beldorf  Seabrook? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  did  not,  but  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  him  quite  well  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fairly  well. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  yon  try  to  make  a  deal  with  him  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  About  what? 

Mr.  MosER.  Anything. 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  "Red"  Saunders  says  to  you  in  this  letter,  "Stump,  why 
trouble  yourself  in  regard  to  Beldorf  if  you  are  so  sure  nothing  fur- 
ther can  develop  from  the  meat?"  What  does  that  "meat"  mean?  Of 
course,  this  is  written  from  prison ;  therefore,  it  has  to  be  in  some  kind 
of  code.    What  does  he  mean  by  the  "meat"  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  wouldn't  remember  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  expression  could  be. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  what  you  were  Avorried  about  in  regard 
to  Beldorf? 

Mr.  Orman.  Was  I  worried  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  says,  "Why  trouble  yourself  in  regard  to  Bel- 
dorf    *     *     *?"     You  must  have  been  troubled  or  worried. 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  he  meant  I  should  have  gone  over  Beldorf's 
head  and  seen  S.  Seabrook,  Beldorf's  dad. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  having  any  deals  with  him,, 
though  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  a  part  which  is  obviously  prison  code.  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  could  tell  us  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  being  familiar  with  prisons,  I  don't  know  whetlier 
I  could. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  assume  you  might  since  you  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  prison. 

Mr.  Orman.  You  just  assume  that. 

Mr.  MosER  (reading)  : 

I  have  only  to  have  my  teeth  cleaned  to  complete  the  job.  I  made  four  sub- 
missions on  the  deal,  but.  Stump,  tell  me  where  will  I  get  a  steak  to  give  them 
a  work-out?  Spring  it,  Pal,  even  if  it  is  as  tough  as  a  fisherman's  boot;  I  will 
tackle  it. 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  one  on  me.  I  don't  know  what  that  code 
means.     I  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  "Hope  Nate  has  a  little  good  news  when  you  meet." 
Who  is  Nate? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  who  he  is  referring  to.     I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  says  this,  which  is  very  significant,  and  I  wonder  if 
you  can  tell  us  what  actually  came  of  it.     He  says : 

Oh,  yes,  I  am  gunning  for  something  here.  Hope  m.r  aim  Is  as  good  in  here 
as  it  used  to  be  out  there.     If  so,  it  will  sure  be  to  my  advantage. 

What  was  he  gunning  for?     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  the  warden  had  him  gunning  for  some  rab- 
bits.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  he  was  gunning  for  something  else? 

Mr.  Orman.  Probably  some  position.  That  is  a  deduction  on  my 
part.     I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  had  Babe  been  hurt  at  all? 

Mr.  Orman.  Had  Babe  been  hurt? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  Babe  has  been  in  several  fights  in  his  life  when- 
he  drinks  and  maybe  he  was. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Well,  anyway,  he  ends  up  by  saying : 
Regards  to  Babe,  and  tell  him  to  please  be  more  careful. 

So  Babe  had  apparently  been  hurt  in  some  kind  of  a  fight ;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Orma?^.  That  is  probably  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  INIasucci  quite  well  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  telephone  him  in  New  York  City  recently,  in 
the  last  6  months  ?  Did  you  talk  to  him  while  he  was  in  New  York 
City  on  the  long-distance  telephone? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  he  was  in  New  York ;  it  is  possible  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  been  in  New  York  ? 

]\Ir.  Orman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  telephone  him  while  you  were  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall,  but  it  is  jDossible. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  probably  did? 

Mr.  Orman.  Probably  did. 

]Mr.  ]MosER.  Do  you  know  Arthur  Samish,  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  your  1932  driver's  license 
has  a  notation  on  it  in  your  handwriting : 

Arthur  Sainish,  Colorado  Building,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Stage  Lines. 

You  don't  know  why  that  was? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  Marco  Reginelli  is  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Orjvian.  Not  too  well. 

Mr.  IVIosEK.  The  first  executive  hearing  of  this  committee  in  Atlantic 
City  occurred  on  July  6,  1951. 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  Reginelli  on  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Fredericks  and  Mr. 
Burdick  and  Mr.  Reginelli  were  all  seen  together  at  7  p.  m.  outside  your 
hotel  on  July  6  i 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  an  outrageous  lie,  an  outrageous  lie. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Orman.  Answer  the  question. 
We  need  not  characterize  it. 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  untrue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  it  occur  on  July  7? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  hasn't  occurred  any  day  to  my  knowledge  prior  to 
July  6  or  after  or  up  until  the  present  day,  where  we  four  were  in  front 
of  my  hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then,  you  deny  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  certainly  do,  emphatically  so. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Do  you  know  Nig  Rosen  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Know  of  him? 

Mr.  MosER.  See  him  often  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  certainly  does  not, 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  "Nockey"  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Fifteen,  twenty  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  work  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never  worked  with  him  in  my  life. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Harry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  is  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Bartenders'  union. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  the  head  of  the  bartenders'  union  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  in  the  numbers  game  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  fined  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  read  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  $7,000  in  1947? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  read  about  it  one  time,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  he  get  the  money  to  pay  that  fine  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know.  I  cannot  remember  my  own  trans- 
actions, let  alone  his. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  paid  his  fine? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  did  not  pay  a  fine  at  any  time,  whether  a  dollar  or 
$7,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  paying  the  fine? 

Mr.  Orman.  Never  had  anything  to  do  with  Harry  Haggerty  or 
his  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  he  borrowed  that  $7,000  from  Harold 
Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  .didn't  put  pressure  on  Harry  Haggerty  to  make 
him  pay  that  fine  back,  pay  that  loan  back  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Mr.  Moser,  I  stated  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
Harry  Haggerty.  I  never  had  participation  in  any  of  his  businesses, 
whatever  they  may  have  been.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
fine  for  anything,  or  anything  about  it,  and,  when  you  make  a  state- 
ment about  me  using  pressure,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that.  I  am  not 
a  tough  guy.    If  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  infer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  Planetary  Kecreations,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  owned  by  Mr,  Abe  Ellis. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  indicated  to  us  the  other  day  that  you  received 
$2,000  from  that  organization  in  1950,    What  was  that  for? 

Mr,  Orman,  Public  relations  work, 

Mr,  Moser,  Public  relations  work? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  do  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  got  him  a  concession,  a  food  concession  in  Atlantic 
City. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  got  him  a  concession?  How  were  you  in  a  position 
to  get  him  a  concession  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  I  happened  to  know  one  or  two  of  the  partners  who 
owned  the  Million-Dollar  Pier  and  through  them  I  was  able  to  get 
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the  concession  for  Mr.  Abe  Ellis.  I  am  to  be  paid  every  year  for  my 
services,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  weren't  able  to  use  any  political  influence  to  help 
get  that,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  would  have  hindered  me.  That  would  not  have 
helped  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  purely  through  friendship  you  were  able  to  col- 
lect $2,000  for  getting  them  a  concession  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  performed  a  service.  He  is  making  money  out  of 
that  concession.  He  is  not  giving  it  to  me  because  he  likes  me.  He  is 
giving  it  to  me  because  he  earned  some  money  from  that  concession. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  reported  the  other  day  to  us  that  you  received 
$5,000  a  year  for  several  years  from  the  Yellow  Cab  Co. 

Mr.  Orman.  x^pproximately  for  7  or  8  years. 

Mr.  MosER,  Do  you  still  get  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  I  haven't  received  it  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  get  $3,500  from  the  City  Service  Cab  Co. 
instead  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  do  for  those  companies  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Public  relations  work. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  get  them  concessions  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  When  I  am  able  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  a  concession  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Stands. 

Mr.  MosER.  Stands  at  hotels  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  At  a  hotel  or  cafe  or  restaurant. 

Mr.  MosFJt.  Who  decides  whether  they  can  have  a  stand  at  a  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  owners  of  the  place. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  stand  in  the  street? 

Mr.  Orjman.  It  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  the  police  department  has  to  approve  that  stand? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  necessarily,  I  do  not  think.  I  have  never  had 
any  dealings  with  the  police  department  in  regard  to  any  stands  for 
taxicab  concerns,  whether  Yellow  or  City  Service. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  done  it  for  7  or  8  years.  How  many  stands 
have  you  gotten  for  Yellow  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  testified  the  other  day  that  you  had  not  gotten 
more  than  one  of  them  in  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Orman.  There  isn't  much  more  to  get. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliy  do  they  keep  on  paying  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  performed  the  service  for  them  and  the  term  of  the 
contract  was  not  just  for  1  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  term  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Orman.  As  long  as  they  keep  making  money  and  can  afford  to 
pay  me,  I  expect  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  long  as  they  make  money,  you  get  a  share  of  it, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  get  a  share.  I  get  the  specified  sum  of  $3,500 
per  year. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  that  isn't  for  the  purpose  of  using  your  influence 
to  keep  those  stands  open  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  I  have  no  influence,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  influence  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  influence  over  the  police  department? 

Mr,  Orman.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  couldn't  control  anything  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, could  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  certainly  could  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  police  officer 
being  shifted  from  one  post  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  never  tried  it,  not  to  my  knowledge, 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

The  CiiAiRMxVN.  Mr.  Orman,  just  to  that  point,  because  the  previous 
testimony  has  referred  to  you,  you  heard  the  reference  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  might  be  the  kingphi  of  the  gambling  fraternity 
or  in  gambling  operations  in  or  about  Atlantic  City,  What  have 
you  to  say  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr,  Orman.  Senator  O "Conor,  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  me  that 
question.  I  think  people  make  a  lot  of  rash,  rank  statements,  I 
wish  you  would  ask  the  man  who  made  the  statement  to  prove  any- 
thing like  that.  I  am  accused  of  a  lot  of  things  like  most  anybocly 
would  be  in  a  small  town.  A  lot  of  people  are  very  jealous.  I  don't 
know  why.  A  lot  of  people  write  letters  into  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  about  me.  I  am  investigated  year  in  and  year  out.  I  do  not 
know  why. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  accusation  against  you  been  made  before, 
to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  as  plainly  as  it  was  today,  I  do  not  think,  sir. 
Not  in  my  presence  anyway. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  thought  as  to  what  it  would  be  based 
upon  or  what  would  lead  to  the  accusation  ? 

Mr,  Orman,  Senator,  the  only  way  I  can  possibly  answer  that  is 
probably  because  T  know  some  of  these  people.  I  know  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Whether  that  is  a  deduction  from  which  suoh  an 
accusation  can  be  drawn,  I  do  not  know.  I  really  do  not  have  an 
answer  to  that.     I  really  do  not, 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  again  about  this  $5,000  a  year 
you  got  from  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  and  the  $3,500  you  now  get  from 
the  City  Service.  Isn't  it  true  that  your  public  relations  work  really 
consists  of  a  pay-off  so  that  you  will  cause  the  Police  Department 
to  permit  those  people  to  park  their  cabs  in  those  stands?  Isn't  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  they  continue  to  pay  it  to  you  year  after  year, 
although  you  perform  no  service ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Mr.  INIoser,  I  do  perform  services  when  I  am  able  to. 
I  wouldn't  say  I  do  not  perform  services.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  police  department.  And  it  is  incorrect  about  me  being  able 
to  maintain  any  stands  in  any  street  for  them.  That  is  not  part  of  my 
service. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  your  principal  business  consists  of  run- 
ning the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  For  the  past  6  years.        .       ,      ^     tt  it 

Mr.  MosER.   Your  income  from  that  is  what?     How  much  do  yoii 

receive  from  that  ?  ^.  ^-,      o  v      t 

Mr.   Orman.   I   haven't   received   anything  recently    from   it.     i 
haven't  taken  anything  from  the  business. 
Mr.  Moser.  Except  perhaps  some  interest  ^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Bond  interest,  $1,200  a  year,  until  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding 1950.  ,  •    ^     4«tM0  1An 

Mr  Moser.  Your  1950  income  tax  return  shows  a  receipt  of  ^12,100 
under  the  heading  of  "Other  income."    What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  that. 

(The  witness  consulted  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr  Orm^.  On  advice  of  counsel,  I  decline  to  answer  any  more 
statements  regarding  my  income,  primarily  because  it  looks  like  you 
are  tryiiio-  to  build  up  an  income  tax  case  against  me,  although  i  have 
nothing  to  fear,  but  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  go  on  answering  all 
these  questions  about  my  income.    I  have  filled  m  my  income  return 

and  have  paid  it.  ...,/-.  t  ^ 

The  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Orman,  I  want 
to  o-ive  assurance  that  we  are  not  trying  to  build  up  an  income  tax  case 
foi^the  Internal  Kevenue  or  anyone  else.  That  is  not  the  purpose  or 
the  function  of  this  committee.  .      i     •<•  t      i  ^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Senator,  if  you  won't  think  me  fresh,  it  i  ask  you  -% 

I^am  not  a  lawyer.  I  had  been  subpenaed  as  a  witness  before  this 
committee  and  I  think.  Senator  Hunt,  you  will  bear  me  out,  that  I 
tried  very  hard  for  2  hours  the  first  day  to  answer  all  these  questions 
intellio-ently.    I  have  nothing  to  hide.    I  want  to  be  cooperative.      ^^ 

Thelieacling  of  the  subpena  reads  "Crime  and  interstate  gambling, 
which  I  assiu-ed  the  counsel  who  was  Sam  Lane  at  the  time  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  that.  A  lot  of  the  questions  asked  of  me 
inferreS  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  gambling.  I  emphatically 
stated,  which  I  will  do  again  for  the  record,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  gambling.  I  receive  no  money  from  gamblers.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  partnership  or  any  other  form  of  association  with  the 
o-ambling  business,  which  they  say  exists  in  the  city  of  Atlantic  City. 
^  Mr.  Moser.  You  also  would  say  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  how  the  police  force  is  run  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  emphatically  make  that  statement  again. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  have  you  ever  had  a  meeting  of  the  vice  squad 

in  your  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     I  would  have  no  reason  to 

have  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Moser.  Our'investigations  previously  have  shown  that  people 
who  are  in  illegal  businesses,  gamblers  and  racketeers,  ordinarily 
report  in  their  income  tax  returns  the  major  source  of  their  income 
under  the  heading  of  "other  income,"  which  they  do  not  specify.  I 
do  not  care  whether  you  have  paid  your  income  tax  liability  or  not. 
That  is  your  problem.  But  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  you  fall 
into  this  pattern  that  we  have  found  and  in  1950  you  have  reported 
as  "other  income"  $12,100,  and  I  want  to  know  what  the  source  of 

it  is. 

Mr.  Orman.  As  long  as  I  am  paying  my  good  friend  here,  he  ad- 
vises me  not  to  answer. 
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Mr.  MosER.  On  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  On  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  incriminate  me  in  somer 
manner  or  respect,  and  I  think  that  I  will  have  to  let  it  stand  that  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  refuse  to  tell  us  what  "other  income"  is  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  incriminate  you ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1949  you  reported  under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous, 
income,"  5)14,480.    What  was  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  same  thing  applies,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  may  incrim- 
inate you ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1948  you  reported  miscellaneous  income  of  $10,650^ 
Do  you  refuse  to  tell  us  what  that  is  on  the  ground  that  it  may  incrim- 
inate you  also  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  The  same  thing  applies. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  a  car  do  you  drive  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  Fleetwood,  1951  Cadillac. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  license  number  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  AJ-17. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Senator  Farley  get  that  number  for  you? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
'  Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  that  considered  a  low  number  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  It  is  No.  17.  It  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  It  gets  you  more- 
tickets  than  you  can  handle. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  isn't  it  true  that  in  order  to  get  a  low  number  you 
have  to  get  the  senator  to  approve  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  true,  Mr.  Moser,  because- 
I  think  twenty-some  years  Senator  Kichards  offered  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  that  time  and,  to  my  knowledge,  some  magistrate  offered  ta 
get  me  AR-16  or  whatever  they  had  in  those  days.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  have  it.     I  think  I  better  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Saunders  Motors  is  the  place  you  bought  your  auto- 
mobile ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.    Atlantic  Cadillac  Co. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  income  you  have  shown  here  for  1950,  on  your 
1950  return,  shows  a  total  of  approximately  $19,000.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  you  deposited  $15,000  in  your  bank  account  on  December  21^ 
1950? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  what  you  deposited  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  certainly  do,  but  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  testified  in  closed  hearing  that  you  had  deposited 
$5,000  on  December  14,  $15,000  on  December  21,  and  $5,000  on  Decem- 
ber 26 — that  is  $5,126.88.  You  stated  that  it  was  a  loan;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Whatever  I  said  goes  in  the  closed  hearings,  but  the 
same  answer  prevails  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  you  told  us  it  is  a  loan,  but  you  refuse 
to  tell  us  so  now ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  now,  sir.  I  just  refuse 
to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  We  feel  in  this  case  somewhat  differently  from  the 
previous  instances  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  witness  has  given  testi- 
mony, he  should  be  required  to  answer  that  question. 
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Mr  RoBB.  I  have  just  come  into  this  case  this  morning.  I  do  not 
>now  what  was  on  before.  I  advised  this  witness  that  he  shoukl  retuse 
to  answer  on  the  ground  that  he  just  stated,  with  no  disrespect  to  this 
committee  or  to  you,  and  that  is  his  position  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand.  He  refuses  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Of  possible  self-incrimination. 

Mr  MosER.  On  December  14  vou  deposited  $5,000  m  the  Board- 
walk National  Bank,  of  which  $4,000  was  in  large  notes,  cash.  Do  you 
remember  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Orman.  Same  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  tell  us  where  you  got  the  cash  i 

Mr  Orman.  Same  answer,  sir. 

Mr  MosER.  On  December  21  you  deposited  $15,000,  of  which  $5,000 
was  in  cash.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  the  deposit  slip.  Will  you  tell  us 
whether  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Or3ian.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  our  answer,  then.  I  show  you  another  deposit 
slip  for  December  14 ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Or^^ian.  I  cannot    answer  that.     I  have  been  advised  not  to 

answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  the  ground  of  self-incrimination  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  least  we  have  you  admit  that  $5,000  m  cash  was 
deposited  on  December  21. 

(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  next  question,  please. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  February  1,  1951,  vou  made  a  deposit  in  the  Guar- 
antee Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  $50,000.    Where  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  on  the  gTound  that  it  may  in- 
criminate you ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  get  it  from  your  safe-deposit  box? 

Mr.  Orman.  Same  answer,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  Counsel,  we  just  make  this  observation. 
That  is  a  transaction  in  the  current  year  for  which,  of  course,  no 
income-tax  return  apparently  has  been  made.  So  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  might  embarrass  him  with  regard  to  income-tax 
returns  if  no  return  has  been  made  yet. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Senator,  I  have  this  thought.  As  I  say,  I  had  never 
seen  this  witness  until  this  morning  at  10  o'clock.  I  know  nothing 
about  this  case.  As  you  understand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  advise  the 
witness  under  these  circumstances.  So  it  occurs  to  me,  if  I  had  a 
chance  to  confer  with  this  witness,  we  might  be  able  to  work  some- 
thing out.  I  don't  want  to  impede  this  committee  in  the  least,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  certain  duties  to  perform.  I  do  not  like  to 
go  off  half-cocked  and  advise  him  to  answer  questions  that  I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  lead.     You  understand,  being  a  lawyer  yourself. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  differentiating  between  those  matters  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  an  income-tax  return  already  filed  and  to 
which  he  is  committed  and  those  relating  to  present  matters  which 
have  no  return  filed. 
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Mr.  RoBB.  I  see  tlie  Senator's  point,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the 
two  may  be  interhiced.  Therefore  I  must  advise  him  to  stand  on  his. 
constitutional  rights.  However,  if,  after  talking  to  the  witness,  I 
find  that  he  can  answer  the  questions,  I  will  have  him  come  back 
and  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  we  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable  sugges- 
tion on  your  part.  If  you  feel  that  by  conferring  with  your  client 
time  might  be  saved  or  could  information  be  elicited,  it  would  be  fairly 
agreeable  to  us  to  have  him  excused  for  the  present  and  have  you  con- 
fer with  him  over  the  lunch  period. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  courtesy.  I  think  it 
might  work  out.     I  do  not  know  whethei-  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  consider  you  will  be  excused  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lunch  period. 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  RoBB.  That  is  what  time? 

The  CiiAiRMxiN.  We  are  not  sure,  depending  upon  the  next  witness. 
If  you  keep  in  touch  with  us,  we  will  let  you  knoAV. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  next  witness  is  Harry  B.  Saunders. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAERY  B.  SAUNDERS,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE,  ATLANTIC 

CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saunders,  will  you  just  come  forward,  please? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Harry  Saunders. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  spelled  S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Saunders.  3801  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  3801  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Born  and  raised  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  57. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  on  the  stand,  will  you  keep  your 
voice  up  and  talk  distinctly,  sitting  a  little  closer,  please,  so  all  may 
hear  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  been  the  chief  of  police  of  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  Saunders.  1944. 

Mr.  Moser.  Since  1944? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  were  you  on  the  police  force  before  that? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  w^as  appointed  in  1916. 
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Mr.  MosER.  So  you  have  been  on  since  1916  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  chief  since  1941? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  yon  married  or  single  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Single, 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  always  been  single? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  business  activities  other  than  as  chief 

of  police  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  .No,  sir.  _         .       ■..  o 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  connection  with  Saunders  Motors  i 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  my  brother. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  your  brother's  place? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  true  you  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  there  i 

Mr.  Saunders.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  there? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  wouldn't  say  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  vou  visit  there  a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Maybe  a  couple  of  times  a  day  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  you  hang  around  there  most  of  the  time 
when  you  are  off  duty  ? 

Mr.SAUNDERs.  On  my  time  off. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  your  time  off,  you  spend  most  of  your  time  there  i 

Mr.  Saunders.  Not  most  of  it. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  A  good  deal  of  it? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  wouldn't  say  that.     Some  time,  but  not  often. 

Mr.  Moser.  Some  time,  but  not  often? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  your  education?     What  does  your  education. 

consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Public  school.     I  didn't  go  to  high  school. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  went  to  eighth  grade,  grammer  school? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  your  highest  schooling? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  into  the  police  department  shortly  after 

that?  . 

Mr.  Saunders.  1916. 

Mr.  Moser.  Shortly  after  you  got  out  of  school  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  post  office  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  gambling  and 
similar  activities  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  have  seven  men  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  called  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  There  were  seven.  I  think  there  are  six  now.  I 
have  been  off  since  June  16,  so  I  couldn't  tell  you  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  you  have  been  on  vacation? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Before  that  you  had  how  many  on  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  would  vary  from  six  to  seven. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  changed  quite  a  lot? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  had  a  man  or  two  at  a  time. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  decided  when  you  would  make  the  change  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  did. 
Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  get  instructions  from  Mr.  Kerstetter  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  Vice  squad  ? 
Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.     They  work  directly  under  me. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  make  the  decision  as  to  who  would  be  changed? 
Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  make  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right.     There  hasn't  been  a  change  since 
1937. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  since  1937  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  1947,  rather. 
Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  change  the  other  beats  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  We  have  captains,  inspectors.     They  do  it. 
Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  Mr.  Mooney? 
Mr.  Saunders.  He  works  on  the  vice  squad. 
Mr.  Moser.  Wlien  did  he  come  on  the  force  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  tell  offhand. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  the  vice  squad  hasn't  been  changed  since  when  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  The  squad  was  formed  in  1947. 
Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  when  Mooney  came  on  the  police  force  ? 
Mr.  Saunders.  He  came  on  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  there  any  bookmaking  places,  bookie  joints,  open 
in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Saunders.    Not  to  my  knowledge.     We  have  men  instructed 
to  check  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  instructed  them  to  check  them  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  tell  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  anybody  tell  you  to  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  tell  them  to  check  the  places? 

Mr.  Saunders.    Where  they  find  evidences  of  gambling  to  make 
arrests. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  they  make  many  arrests  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Over  300  since  '47. 

Mr.  Moser.  Three  hundred  since  '47  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Over  300  since  '47. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  many  went  to  jail? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  ? 

]\Ir.  Saunders.   No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.    You  do  not  Imow  what  happens  as  a  result  of  these 
arrests  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  go  before  the  judge  and  he  disposes  of  them. 

The  Chairman.   Chief,  Officer  Warlich  works,  of  course,  in  your 
department  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  him  an  active  officer  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  been  actively  identified  with  the  raids  on 
iramblino;  establishments  ? 
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Mr.  Sauxders.   He  has  made  some. 

The  Ctiairmax.  Have  they  been  successful  or  unsuccessful  ones  ? 

Mr.  Sauxders.  Successful. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  indicate,  therefore,  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing  and  knows  where  the  evidence  is  to  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^man.  Do  you  do  anythino-  by  way  of  encouragement 
or  discouragement  m  connection  with  his  work? 

Mr.  Saunders.   I  encourage  him. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  means  did  you  encourage  him? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  is  a  good  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  good  policeman?  I  am  not  asking  you 
that.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  did  to  encourage  him  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  duty. 

Mr.  Saunders.   I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  do  anything? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  knows  how  I  feel  toward  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  let  your  personal  feelings  to  an  oflBcer  stop 
you  from  giving  full  encouragement  to  officers  who  perform  their 
duties  ? 

Mr.  Saunders  Well,  I  encourage  him. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  said  you  didn't. 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  knows  how  I  feel  toward  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  wasn't  asking  you  about  your  personal  feelings. 
I  was  asking  you  what  you  did. 

Mr.  Saunders  I  didn't  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  didn't  encourage  him ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is:  If  you  considered  him  a  vigilant 
officer  and  one  who  possessed  information  as  to  where  violations  of 
law  were  occurring,  why  did  you  not  do  something  to  encourage  him  ? 

Mrs.  Saunders.  This  vice  squad  I  had — I  had  no  reason  to  make  a 
change.  I  thought  their  work  was  satisfactory,  otherwise  I  would 
have  changed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  commend  him  for  the  successful  work 
he  was  doing  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  very  seldom  commend  any  man  in  my  department. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  commended  some? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  make  it  a  practice  of  giving  commenda- 
tions to  officers  who  are  outstanding  in  the  performance  of  their  work? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  haven't  given  any  commendations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  others  outstanding  in  their 
work,  too  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  are  good  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  others  who  did  as  much  work  as 
Officer  Warlich  and  those  associated  with  him  and  as  successful  work  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  There  are  men  out  doing  a  job. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  has  been  very  active. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  He  is  a  good  boy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  numerous 
transfers  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  responsible  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  away  that  time.  Director  Kerstetter  was  in 
charge. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  numerous  transfers 
that  were  made  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  away  at  that  time  and  Director  Kerstetter 
was  made  in  charge  in  my  place. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  chief  of  police,  wouldn't  you  know  upon 
your  return? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Director  Kerstetter  was  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  had  an  interest  in  having  the  police 
work  done  as  efficiently  as  possible,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  exception  to  the  fact  that  Officer 
Warlich,  who  was  an  efficient  and  vigilant  officer,  was  constantly  being 
transferred  ^ 

Mr.  Saunders.  Director  Kerstetter  is  my  superior.  I  didn't  ques- 
tion him. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  chief  of  police.  My  question  is  wheth- 
er you  did  anything  to  object  to  it  or  to  seek  to  put  him  back  where  he 
could  do  the  most  work  successfully. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  very  well  tell  Director  Kerstetter.  He 
is  my  superior. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  right  to  speak  to  him  about  things, 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes ;  I  can  speak  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  about  Officer  AVarlich 
and  advise  or  request  or  suggest  that  he  be  placed  where  he  could 
continue  his  successful  and  efficient  work? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  had  seven  men  on  the  squad  and  I  thought  that 
was  enough  men  to  be  on  one  squad. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  does  bookmaking  operate  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  only  what  the  men 
report  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  men  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  do  not  find  evidences  of  gambling.  If  they 
do,  they  make  arrests. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  they  ever  reported  back  that  there  was  boolanak- 
ing  going  on? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.     They  make  arrests. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  have  never  reported  any  bookmaking? 

]Mr.  Saunders.  No.     If  they  find  evidences,  they  make  arrests. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  does  a  bookmaking  establishment  operate? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  never  bothered 
with  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  bothered  to  look  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  When  I  had  a  complaint,  I  went  out  to  look  at  them. 
If  I  get  a  complaint  and  no  one  is  available,  I  go  out. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  ? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  No;  I  haven't  seen  one.  I  mean  the  cigar  stores. 
You  get  a  call  sometimes.  Maybe  it  is  on  horse  racing,  or  something. 
I  would  go  down  with  a  man,  or  send  a  man  down. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  most  of  the  bookmaking  places  in  cigar  stores? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Arrests  have  been  made  of  some  in  cigar  stores. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  go  down  with  a  man  to  look  at  the  place; 
M'hat  does  it  look  like? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Just  a  front. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  in  back  of  it? 

Mr,  Saunders.  Lots  of  times  it  is  empty  back  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  do  not  find  the  bookmakers  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  By  the  time  you  get  there,  they  are  gone? 

Mr.  Saunders.  The}^  are  not  there  Avhen  I  get  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  it  look  as  though  they  have  been  tipped  off? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say.  When  the  call  comes  in,  I  immedi- 
ately go  with  a  man  in  my  office.     We  both  go  together. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  when  you  get 
there,  you  find  nothing? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Could  it  be  because  they  find  out  you  are  coming? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say.     They  do  not  know  I  am  coming. 

Mr.  jNIoser.  They  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  they  move  out  so  fast  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  only  a  cigar  store  and  there  may  be  one  fellow 
hanging  around  there  and  he  may  be  gone  when  I  get  there.  When 
the  man  gives  me  that  call^ 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  j^ou  ever  called  up  anybody  to  tell  them  they  are 
going  to  be  raided? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  sure  it  never  happened  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr,  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  any  of  the  officers  under  you? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  cannot  tell  about  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  they  reported  to  you  that  they  got  into  a  place  and 
found  it  emjity  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  reported  back  that  there  is  nothing  there  and 
lots  of  times  they  report  back  and  make  an  arrest. 

Mr.  JNIoser.  How  does  the  numbers  racket  work  in  Atlantic  City? 

JNIr.  Saunders.  I  don't  know  nnich  about  it,  only  what  the  vice 
squad  handles. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Harold  Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  know  him.     I  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  he  was  arrested  for  numbers. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  how  big  a  numbers  game  he  carries? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Don't  know  anything  about  him, 

Mr.  Moser,  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  his  gross  take  is 
$175,000  a  year  ?     You  don't  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  that  a  pretty  big  numbers  operation  I 
Mr.  Saunders.  It  must  be  if  he  does  that  business. 
Mr.  MosER.  But  he  did  do  that  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  MosER.  He  was  arrested  for  it. 
Mr.  Saunders.  He  was  arrested  for  numbers. 
Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  he  was.  ^  i  •   i  , 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  he  must  have  been  doing  it,  don't  you  think  i 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  he  was  arrested  during  Dickson's  time. 
Mr.  MosER.  Are  there  any  other  numbers  operations  in  Atlantic 
City  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  about  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No.  i      •     *  i     ..• 

Mr  MosER.  Do  you  know  where  you  can  go  to  place  a  bet  m  Atlantic 

City?' 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Haven't  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  report  submitted  to  you  by  the 
i)olice  reporting  these  things? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  did  not  report,  only  when  arrests  were  made 
and  they  found  something. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  they  reported  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  submitted  a  report  that  they  had  made  an 

arrest. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  read  those  reports  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  get  all  of  them.  I  meet  the  men  every  morn- 
ing when  I  am  working. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  do  they  tell  you? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  report  the  conditions  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  they  tell  you  there  is  no  rackets? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  don't  find  any  evidence  of  any  gambling. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  think  they  are  right ;  do  you? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  take  their  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  make  an  independent  investigation  to  find 
out  if  they  are  right? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Chief,  at  that  point,  Officer  Warlich  states,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  there  are  about  1,100  men  actively  engaged  m 
handling  gambling  operations  in  Atlantic  City  illegally  and  about  200 
cigar  stores  are  actively  identified  with  gambling  operations,  and  m 
about  200  other  places  there  are  different  forms  of  gambling  m  opera- 
tion.   Would  you  think  his  estimate  is  correct? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  know.     I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  it  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  the  vice  squad  would  be  in  a  better  position 

to  answer.  ^i       t.-  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  only  have  you.  We  are  asking  you  as  the  chief 
of  police :  Have  you  any  reason  to  differ  or  doubt  or  take  exception 
to  what  Officer  Warlich'has  stated  ? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  don't  think  there  are  that  many. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know,  how  come  you  object  to  his 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  wouldn't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  Officer  Warlich  about  it? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  spoke  to  Warlich. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  him  the  knowledge  which 
he  possesses  which  leads  him  to  this  statement  that  there  are  so  many 
places  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  spoke  to  me  the  other  day,  but  I  am  off  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  it  is  your  duty  when  you  are  off 
to  interest  yourself  in  this  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  can  make  those  arrests. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  you  are  the  chief  of  police.  You  are  his 
superior. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  you  did 
anything  to  find  out  about  the  existence  of  these  places,  some  of  which, 
are  said  to  be  operating  with  out-of-State  connections. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  are  referring  to  that  list  at  that  time  that 
I  got  ? 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  everything  that  Officer  Warlich  said. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  turned  over  to  Director  Kerstetter  and 
he  assigned  Sergeant  Sullivan  to  check  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  chief  of  police,  and  you  have  responsi- 
l)ilities. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  law? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  have  done  all  you  should  do  to 
find  out  from  Officer  Warlich  where  his  information  comes  from  and 
what  he  knows? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  he  didn't  submit  to  me.     He  said  he  had  it. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is  whether  you  have  taken  steps  to 
find  out  from  him  about  the  location  of  these  places  and  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  figured  I  would  be  back  in  a  few  days  and  I  would 
call  him  in  and  take  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  doing  during  the  past  several 
years  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  didn't  come  to  me  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew.  Chief,  from  last  November,  from  the 
last  week  of  November  of  1950,  until  April  28,  1950,  that  he  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  raids — 20  in  number — and  didn't  that  show 
that  he  knew  something?  Didn't  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  find 
out  what  he  knew  and  to  give  him  assistance?  Didn't  you  think  that 
was  your  duty  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  was  told  he  could  have  any  assistance  he  wanted 
any  time. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  is :  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  called  the  regular  vice  squad's  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  did  ? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  And  I  have  the  captains  and  sergeants  to  check 
everything  in  town.    . 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  follow  np  what  they  were  doing  and  find 
out  if  they  were  obeying  your  orders  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  all  report  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  they  report? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  on  their  tour  of  duty  they  could  not  find  evi- 
dences of  gambling. 

The  Chairman.  Yet,  Officer  Warlich  was  continuing  to  find  evi- 
dence and  bringing  in  cases  that  resulted  in  convictions.  Ought  you 
not  to  rely  on  him,  then,  because  he  apparently  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about ;  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can't  you  give  us  any  other  explanation  as  to  what 
you  did  or  why  you  didn't  do  something? 

Mr.  Saunders.  All  I  can  say  is  the  vice  squad  has  its  orders  and  goes 
out  to  check  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Doesn't  it  seem  peculiar  to  you  that  the  vice  squad 
reports  to  you  every  morning  that  there  is  no  vice  in  the  city? 

ISIr.  Saunders.  The}^  make  arrests  too. 

Mr.  Moser.  Occasionally? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  made  over  300  since  19^7. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  get  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Sergeant  Sullivan  got  that  figure  for  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  how  many  of  those  300  went  to  jail? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that.  The  judge  of  the  court 
could  tell  you  better. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  that  every  morning  your  vice  squad  comes 
in  and  says  there  is  no  gambling  in  town. 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  report  that  they  covered  the  town  and  there 
is  nothing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Doesn't  it  seem  peculiar  to  you  that  Officer  Warlich 
found  20  cases  and  your  vice  squad  reports  every  day  there  are  no 
cases?    Doesn't  that  seem  peculiar?    Doesn't  it  make  you  suspicious? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  during  the  period  of  time  that  War- 
lich  

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  right,  during  that  time,  what  did  your  vice 
squad  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  they  don't  find  evidence  of  gambling.  It  is  on 
information  that  they  have  and  evidence  that  they  have  that  they  make 
their  arrests. 

The  Chairman.  Officer  Warlich  says  they  are  back  doing  business 
as  usual  as  soon  as  they  are  convicted  and  get  a  suspended  sentence  and 
are  fined.    They  return  to  their  operations  again. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say  on  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  Officer  Warlich  give  you  written  reports  on  the 
things  he  found? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  read  those? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  those  indicated  that  there  was  gambling  going  on  ? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  There  are  arrests  being  made  now.  There  must  be 
gambling  when  they  make  an  arrest. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  peculiar  that  he  reported  in  writing  that  there 
were  these  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  your  officers  on  the  vice 
sqnad  reported  they  were  not  so? 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  vice  squad  made  arrests. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  about  the  same  number. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Sir? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  the  same  number. 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  made  two  and  three  some  days. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  when  they  made  arrests  your  vice  squad 
would  make  them,  too  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  notice  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  we  have  to  ask  you,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  BOYD,  CLERK,  ATLANTIC  COUNTY  (N.  J.) 
BOARD  OF  FREEHOLDERS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MURRAY  FRED- 
ERICKS, ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyd,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be 
sworn  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the  evidence  you  are 
about  to  give  this  committee? 

JNIr.  Boyd.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyd,  do  you  have  counsel? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  My  name  is  ISIurray  Fredericks,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you.  Your  full  name, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  James  H.  Boyd. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyd,  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  1  North  Brighton  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Clerk  of  the  Atlantic  County  Board  of  Freeholders, 
Guarantee  Trust  Building,  Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  you  did  give  your  name.  I  don't  think 
you  gave  your  address. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  504  Schwemm  Building,  Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  counselor  at  law,  an  attorney  at  law  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  government,  the  city 
government  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  am  city  solicitor,  but  I  am  not  representing  Mr. 
Boyd  in  that  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  I  wanted  to  establish  it  for  the 
purposes  of  identification.  You  are  here  in  the  role  of  private  counsel 
retained  by  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  Moser,  will  you  proceed,  please  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Boyd,  I  understand  you  are  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  freeholders. 
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Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  Atlantic  County  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  salary  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  $5,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  has  it  been  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Since  either  January  1946  or  1947.  I  have  forgotten 
which  year.     I  think  it  was  1946. 

Mr.  MosER.  1946  or  1947. 

Mr.  Boyd.  1947.  I  think  it  was  one  of  those  two  years.  It  was 
after  I  came  back  from  the  Army. 

Mr.  JNIoSER.  What  was  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  $4,000. 

Mr.  Mosp:r.  It  has  been  $4,000  for  a  good  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  long  as  you  had  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  engaged  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  political  position  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  United  Republican  Club. 

Mr.  MosER.  Chairman  of  the  executive  committee  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  that  mean  you  are  the  head  of  that  political 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  the  head  of  that  ward  practically?  Is  that 
the  largest  ward  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Edward  Nappen  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  a  co-leader  with  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  your  co-leader  in  that  ward  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  also  occupy  an  official  position? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes.  sir ;  he  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  job? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  indictment  clerk  of  the  Atlantic  County  prose- 
cutor's office. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  a  "Nockey"  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  connection  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  worked  in  the  same  suite  of  offices  that  he  was  in  when 
he  was  county  treasurer. 

He  Avas  county  treasurer  and  I  worked  in  the  board  of  freeholders' 
office,  and  they  were  all  in  the  same  suite. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  work  in  his  political  organization  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  guessing,  sir,  but  I  would  say  about  15-16  years, 
somewheres  around  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  were  you  a  protege  of  his  ?  Were  you  a  political 
protege  of  his  ? 
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(The  witness  consulted  his  attorney.) 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "protege." 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  help  you  in  your  political  career  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  would  say  he  helped  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  help  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  As  a  political  leader ;  yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  do  political  favors  for  him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  would  say  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  did  them  for  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Officer  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Do  I  know  Officer  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  job  on  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  On  the  vice  squad  presently. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  political  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Political  dealings? 

Mr.  JSIosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  As  a  precinct  worker  and  an  active  member  of  the 
club,  if  you  mean  that;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  a  member  of  your  club  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  do  any  political  favors  for  him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.    I  haven't  done  any  political  favors. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  done  political  favors  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Perhaps  secured  votes,  as  I  said,  as  a  precinct  worker. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  helped  you  in  connection  with  any  friend 
of  yours  who  has  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  handling  of 
the  police  department? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir;  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  urged  a  member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment not  to  bother  any  boolnnakers  or  numbers  men  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoSER.  No  connection  with  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Officer  Gribbin? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  IMosER.  Did  you  ever  offer  Officer  Gribbin  to  get  him  a  soft 
job  in  the  police  department  anywhere? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  urge  him  not  to  presecute  or  not  to  ar- 
rest bookmakers  and  numbers  people  so  much  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  No,  sir.  I  have  only  talked  to  Officer  Gribbin  once 
in  my  life.    He  visited  my  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  happened  then  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  time  he  visited  my  office  was  right  after  that 
political  campaign  that  Officer  Warlich  had  explained  to  you  on  the 
pay  raise. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Boyd.  After  that,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  around  and  a  lot  of 
the  boys  were  fighting  each  other,  and  everything  else.  It  was  a  very 
bad  condition  as  far  as  the  officei'S  were  concerned  among  themselves. 
Tliose  who  voted  "yes"  were  not  speaking  to  those  who  voted  "no." 
It  was  a  terrible  condition  and  during  that  time,  as  Officer  Warlich 
further  reported  to  you  gentelmen,  like  there  was  some  changes  made 
by  the  police  department.  Officer  Gribbin  perhaps  properly  so,  did  not 
like  some  of  the  ciianges  that  were  made,  and  he  kept  talking  to  people, 
and  somebody  suggested,  "Why  don't  you  see  Jimmy  Boyd?" 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  were  those  police  changes  made? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  assume  for  the  good  of  the  department,  as  I  just 
explained,  for  the  morale  of  the  department  after  the  election.  But 
that  is  something  that  the  police  department  would  have  to  answer, 
Mr.  Moser.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  going  ahead  with  your  explanation  of  what 
happened  at  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Officer  Gribbin  was  talking  to  people  about  these  changes, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  Someone  said,  "Why  don't  you  see  Jimmy 
Boyd?'' 

Gribbin  said,  "He  won't  see  me." 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  told  him  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  recall  who  it  was.  People  on  the  street.  At  least 
they  told  me  that  story,    I  couldn't  specifically  recall  wdio  it  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Officer  Gribbin  said  that  he  would  not  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  said  I  would  not  see  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.    I  am  coming  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  said,  "Oliver  Gribbin  can  see  me  any  time  he  wishes. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Club." 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  did  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  To  whoever  it  was  who  was  telling  me.  I  do  not  re- 
member who  it  was.  It  was  someone  on  the  street.  I  heard  a  lot  of 
those  stories  after  the  election.  I  met  Assistant  Director  Kerstetter 
at  one  time  in  the  restaurant,  having  lunch.  During  the  conversation 
the  subject  came  up  again  and  I  said  to  the  assistant  director,  "If  you 
see  Gribbin,  can  you  tell  him  if  he  wants  to  see  me,  to  come  up  and  see 
me.    He  can  certainly  see  me  any  time." 

The  next  thing  I  knew  Gribbin  was  outside  of  my  office  waiting 
to  see  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Gribbin  was  told  to  see  you  by  Kerstetter? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  could  have  been  told  that  or  told  he  could  see  me.  I 
do  not  know  what  expression  was  used.  He  was  out  there  waiting.  I 
happened  to  be  busy  for  quite  some  time.  It  was  one  of  my  committee 
days  of  the  board  of  freeholders.  I  saw"  him  out  in  the  hall.  When  I 
went  back  into  my  office,  he  wasn't  thei-e.  I  knew  he  had  been  waiting 
for  me.  I  did  call  Tod  Kerstetter  and  told  him  if  Gribbin  wanted  to 
see  me,  I  was  now  free  if  he  wanted  to  come  up.  I  had  been  tied  up 
to  close  to  an  hour,  I  assume. 

He  came  up  and  I  said,  "Gribbin,  what  is  the  trouble?" 

He  said,  "I  do  not  like  the  way  my  buddies  are  being  pushed  around." 

I  said,  "Gribbin,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.     My  only 
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advice  to  you  is  to  worry  about  yourself  and  let  your  buddies  worry 
about  themselves.  You,  like  myself,  have  enough  to  do  to  worry  about 
ourselves." 

So  he  said,  "Well,  maybe  you  are  right.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
can  do  anything  about  it." 

I  said,  "I  absolutely  cannot.  It  entirely  remains  a  police  matter. 
The  various  changes  that  have  been  made  are  a  police  matter." 

He  asked  me  several  times  whether  or  not  I  could  not  intercede  and 
help  his  buddies.  I  answered  every  time  that  he  discussed  it  with  me 
as  follows:  "Gribbin,  believe  me,  I  cannot  do  anything.  Wliy  don't 
you  be  a  good  boy  and  worry  about  yourself  and  let  your  buddies  worry 
about  themselves?" 

We  talked  for  quite  a  while  along  those  lines  and  about  the  election 
and  what  happened  during  the  election  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  said,  "Be  a  good  boy,"  what  did  you  mean  bv 
that? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Purely  an  expression. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  mean  that  he  should  conduct  himself  in  any 
particular  way? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.  Just  an  expression,  "Be  a  good  boy,"  and  stop 
worrying  about  others.     That  was  exactly  the  way  I  put  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  While  you  were  talking  to  Mr.  Gribbin,  did  you  make 
any  telephone  call  to  Mr.  Kerstetter  2 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  talked  for  quite  some  time,  if  my  memory  is  correct. 
He  had  to  go  to  work,  I  will  say,  at  4  o'clock.  I  am  guessing  at  this 
for  the  moment  as  to  the  time.    He  said,  "I  will  be  awfully  late." 

I  said,  "I  will  call  up  the  director  and  tell  him  that  you  have  been 
here  with  me  and  maybe  he  will  excuse  you  for  a  few  minutes." 

That  was  what  I  did  and  that  was  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  ask  the  director  to  excuse  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  excuse  him  for  the  day  ? 

Mr.  BoY^D.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  what  Kerstetter  told  him  to  do? 

Mr.  BoY^D.  He  left  my  office  and  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Gribbin  to  talk 
to  him  since.    He  never  let  me  know  what  happened. 

Mr.  MosEE.  "V^Hiy  did  you  think  it  would  help  for  you  to  call  the 
director  of  public  safety  ? 

Mr.  BoYT).  Because  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Because  you  knew  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  how  the  police  depart- 
ment is  run  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  was  only  a  request,  that  was  nothing  to  say  about 
it.    He  could  have  turned  me  down  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  made  other  requests  from  the  public 
safety  director  about  who  should  be  where  on  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Boyd.  You  mean  to  Tod  Kerstetter,  the  assistant  director  of 
public  safety  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  made  various  requests  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  requests  have  you  made  ? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  Once  in  a  while  someone  would  come  in  and  perhaps 
ask  you  if  their  son  or  husband  or  friend  of  the  family  could  perhaps 
get  an  assignment  into  a  radio  car,  or  maybe  from  one  beat  to  another 
because  of  personal  reasons  of  theirs. 

Mr.  MosEK.  Does  this  happen  often  ? 

Mr.  BoTD.  No,  sir ;  not  often. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  how  many  times  ? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Not  over  several  times  a  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  they  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  As  the  fourth  ward  leader,  they  were  members  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Club  and  they  came  to  me  and  asked  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  fourth  ward  leader,  they  thought  you  could  prob- 
ably exert  some  influence  on  behalf  of  their  son:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  not  a  question  of  influence,  it  is  a  question  of  asking 
a  favor. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Boyd,  you  spoke  of  the  division  of  votes  be- 
tween the  patrolmen,  some  voting  for  the  increase  in  salary  and  some 
voting  to  oppose  an  increase  in  their  salary.  What  would  be  your 
explanation  of  policemen  voting  against  an  increase  in  their  own 
salaries.    Why  did  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Senator,  that  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer,  except 
that,  as  has  been  testified  here  earlier,  the  Republican  organization  in 
Atlantic  County  did  not  fully  support  the  pay  raise. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  know  if  any  Republican  leader  spoke  to  the 
patrolmen  urging  them  to  vote  against  this  pay  increase?  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  meeting  that  was  described  whereby  the  Senator 
urged  them  to  go  out  and  vote  against  their  own  pay  raise  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  wasn't  at  that  meeting. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  know  about  the  details  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  very  vague.  I  recall  hearing  about  it  and  reading 
about  it  after  the  meeting.    I  do  not  recall  any  details. 

Senator  Hunt.  Substantially,  was  the  evidence  we  heard  this  morn- 
ing witli  reference  to  that  meeting  correct  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  say  substantially.  Senator,  as  far  as  my  mem- 
ory is  concerned,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  the  Republican  organization  in  Atlantic  City 
opposed  the  pay  raise.  Did  they  have  any  meeting  at  which  they  dis- 
cussed it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Did  who  have  any  meeting? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Republican  organization. 

Mr.  Boyd.  There  were  many  meetings  in  which  the  pay  raise  was 
discussed. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  decided  by  the  organization  that  they  would  op- 
pose the  pay  raise? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  oppose  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Personally,  yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  urge  any  policeman  or  fireman  to  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  may  have  talked  to  a  few  of  them  to  ask  them  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  you  expect  them  to  vote  against  their  own 
pay  raise  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  just  asked  them  to.  I  don't  know  why  they  would. 
Some  of  them  would. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  oppose  the  salary  increase  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Because  it  was  too  much  of  an  extra  tax  burden  on  At- 
lantic City. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  the  policemen  get  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  $2,900. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  $5,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  get  the  last  pay  raise  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  In  1946. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  the  $400  bonus  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  was  this  year.  The  police  and  firemen  get  a  $400 
bonus,  too. 

The  CHAiRiviAX.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  for  lunch 
2  p.  m.  of  this  same  day.) 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  45  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.  m.  of  this  same  day.) 

AFTERNOOX     SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 
Mr.  Boyd,  will  you  resume  the  stand,  please. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  BOYD 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  Avill  you  resume  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Plow  long  have  you  know- n  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  I  would  say  about  15  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  BoYT>.  Fairly  well, 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  in  the  hotel  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  all,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Boyd.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  10  or  12  years,  I  guess,  around  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Harry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Ten  to  fifteen  years,  around  that  time. 

Mr,  Moser.  Wliat  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Baitenders'  union. 

Mr.  M(J8ER.  You  don't  know  of  any  other  business  that  he  has  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  arrested  for  numbers  gam- 
bling in  1947? 

Mr.  BoiT).  I  read  that  in  the  papers  that  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     You  did  not  know  that,  though? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  knew  it  from  the  newspapers ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  his  gross  is  $175,000 
a  year? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  I  wouldn't  have  the  slightest  idea  on  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  knew  that  his  income-tax  return  showed  a  gross 
of  that  amount,  what  business  would  you  think  he  was  in? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  wouldn't  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Even  though  you  have  known  him  for  all  these  years  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.   (No  answer.) 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Frank  Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Boyd.  A  member  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  6  or  7  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Harold  Scheper? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  arrested  for  the  numbers  game  in  1047  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir,  I  recall  reading  about  him  having  been  arrested ; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  you  knew  that  he  had  a 
numbers  business  of  $175,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  not  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  have  been  in  local  politics  for  a  good  many 
years,  you  testified,  as  the  head  of  your  ward? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  are  now  head  of  the  fourth  ward  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  formerly  the  head  of  the  third  ward? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  a  member  of  it.  I  don't  recall 
being  a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  contributed  toward  its  support? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  contributed. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  have  you  contributed? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  every  once  in  a  while.  $50  or  $75,  something  like  that, 
a  few  years  back.    I  haven't  given  anything  in  late  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  have  given  $75  and  $50? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Various  amounts.    I  don't  recall  the  amounts. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  familiar  with  this  receipt  I  showed  you  the 
other  day  [exhibiting  receipt]  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  before  me  a  small  card  lieaded  "Atlantic  County 
Republican  Committee,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J."  It  has  this  statement 
on  it ; 

Dear  Member:  The  amount  shown  above  is  your  dues  for  sustaining  mem- 
bership in  the  Republican  Party  of  Atlantic  County.    Your  dues  may  be  paid  in 
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installments  at  your  convenience.  Please  remit  to  Joseph  P.  Macbeth,  treasurer, 
at  the  following  address — 

and  the  address  is  given  as  the  Schwem  Building,  and  in  the  corner  it 
says :  "Dues,"  and  the  amount  filled  in  in  typewriting  is  $oO  for  the 
year  1951.    Have  you  ever  received  one  of  those? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir,  I  never  received  one  of  those. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  never  seen  one  of  those? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  seen  one,  but  I  never  received  one. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  seen  them  though  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  seen  them  in  other  people's  hands  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  I  suppose  I  have,  or  in  the  offices,  or  some  place,  I 
don't  specifically  recall  just  where  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  do  know  that  members  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee are  elected,  are  they  not,  by  the  voters  in  their  party? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  pay  anything  to  become 
members  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  when  it  says,  "Dear  member,"  that  did  not  mean  that 
any  member  of  the  connnittee  has  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right.  It  does  not  mean  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  just  a  sustaining  membership. 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  do  you  know  under  what  circumstances  these  cards 
are  sent  out? 

Mr.  Boyd.  They  are  just  sent  out  to  people  asking  for  voluntary 
contributions. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  people? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Anyone  that  the  treasurer  can  think  of  to  send  it  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  sent  anything  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  remember  sending  any. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  might  have  sent  them  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  could  have,  sir.     I  don't  recall  specifically  any,  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  has  ever  been  sent  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  ever  recall  receiving  one;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  they  sent  to  the  city  officials  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  They  could  be,  sir.  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to 
check  the  records  on  who  they  are  sent  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  back  of  this  is  a  statement,  and  this  was  sent  into 
the  committee  by  an  unknown  person,  and  it  says : 

Dear  Senator  :  This  is  only  part  of  what  we  are  required  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege to  work  for  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  in  this  free  country,  U.  S.  A. 
P.  S. — This  money  is  not  dues,  it  is  kick-back. 

Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  a  car  do  you  drive  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  An  Oldsmobile. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  At  the  Saunders  Motor  Car  Co. 
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Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  one  the  chief  of  police  testified  belongs  to 
his  brother  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  license  number  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  AA-5. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  get  that  by  special  application  through  the 
Senator  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  had  that  since  1940,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  the  senator  approve  your  application  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  get  it  every  year,  I  don't  know  whether  he  approves 
it.    He  does  not  approve  it  with  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McCallum,  from  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  a  bookie  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know  what  he  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  bookie  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  worked  in  a  horse 
room  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Personally  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  ever  come  to  see  you  about  opening  a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  ever  talk  to  you  about  being  in  trouble  in  open- 
ing a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER,  What  did  he  talk  to  you  about? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Why,  he  talked  to  me  about  helping  him  to  get  a  new 
brace  for  his  leg,  I  think  he  has  got  a  brace,  I  guess  you  would  call 
it  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  just  asked  you  about  that  and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  Did  anybody  ever  speak  to  you  about  him,  asking 
Itow  to  open  a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No  one  ever  spoke  to  me  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  anybody  ever  speak  to  you  about,  or  did  he  ever 
speak  to  you  about  opening  a  cigar  store  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  never  spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Or  a  bootblack  parlor  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  such  conversation  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  with 
Mr.  McCallum  took  place? 

Mr.  Boyd.  So  far  as  I  am  personnally  concerned. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  items  of  income 
on  your  income  tax  return. 

Mr.  Boyd.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  your  1950  income  tax  return,  you  show  a  total  gross 
income  of  $6,800  approximately,  is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  If  it  is  on  there,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  And  there  appears  there  an  item  entitled  "Other 
sources"'  of  $1,655.     Will  you  tell  us  what  that  is,  please? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  the  same  answer  as  I  gave  you  in  the  other  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  and  what  is  that  answer? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  given  that  answer,  Mr.  Moser,  at  the  closed 
hearing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  wish  to  have  us  read  the  answer,  or  do  you  want 
to  state  it  yourself? 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  Wouldn't  it  be  shorter  and 
probably  a  more  expeditious  procedure,  just  to  have  you  repeat  it 
again  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  am  willing  that  he  does  do  that,  Senator.  The 
only  thing  is,  this  w^as  gone  over  quite  thoroughly  at  the  prior  hear- 
ing, and  specific  answers  were  given  to  each  question  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  he  has 
already  indicated  that  he  once  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  think  it  is  probably  really  a  little  waste  of 
time  in  going  around  the  thing.  If  he  wants  to  stand  on  his  original 
answer,  he  can  very  well  say  so,  and  repeat  it. 

(Counsel  confers  with  witness.) 

Mr.  BoTD.  I  will  stand  on  my  original  answer,  sir,  and  you  may 
read  it  from  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  much  quicker  if  you  just  repeat 
what  the  answer  is?  You,  of  all  people,  ought  to  know,  rather  than 
have  us  go  through  that  wliole  record  at  much  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  BoYD.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  What  is  the  answer  to  my  question  ?  What 
is  the  source  of  that  income  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  AVhat  year  were  you  referring  to  ? 

:Mr.  MosER.   1950^ 

Mr.  Boyd.  And  I  received  $1,655,  is  that  the  one  you  asked  me 
about  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  received  that  from  Robert  Friedlander.  an  attorney. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  received  that  from  Robert  Friedlander,  an  at- 
torney ? 

Mr.  Boyd.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.    How  long  have  you  known  Robert  Friedlander? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  7,  8,  9  or  10  years,  somewhere  around  that,  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Moser.   You  have  known  him  for  quite  a  long  while? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  say  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  intimately  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Fairly  well,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]MosER.  And  what  did  he  give  you  that  money  for? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  gave  it  to  you  personally  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  gave  it  to  me  personally,  sir. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  gave  it  to  me  to  help  me,  sir,  in  my  fourth  ward 
leadership,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  gave  it  to  you  to  spend  in  the  fourth  ward  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir,  he  personally  gave  it  to  me  to  help  as  a  fj-iend. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  given  to  you  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  gave  it  to  me  to  help  me,  I  know  that. 

85277 — 51 — yt.  IS 32 
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Mr.  MosER.  He  gave  it  to  you  for  your  personal  use? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  you  rendered  any  services  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  promise  to  render  any  services  for  him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  he  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  kno^y  that,  sir,  you  will  have  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  his  personal  funds  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it.  I  didn't  ask  him  and  he 
didn't  tell  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  alive? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  give  that  money  to  you  because  he  had  collected 
it  from  otlier  people  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  1  would  not  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  not? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Isn't  it  rather  strange  that  Mr.  Friedlander  should 
just  give  you  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  wanted  to  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  a  connnon  thing  in  your  life  for  people  to  give  you 
money  because  they  like  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  the  only  man  who  has  ever  given  you  money  be- 
cause he  liked  you  ? 

Mr.  BcYD.  I  would  say  so  .  I  cannot  recall  any  others. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  received  any  money  from  Harold 
Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Never. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  never  gave  you  any  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Harry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Never. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Boyd,  that  that  $1,655  was  given  to 
you  by  Mr.  Friedlander  because  he  was  collecting  from  other  people 
for  you  ''■ 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  not  true.  You  will  have  to  ask  him.  It  is  not 
true  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER,  Could  it  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Mr.  Friedlander  a  collector  for  you  from  Harold 
Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  certainly  is  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  a  collector  for  j^ou  from  Harry  Haggerty? 

Mr.  Boyd,  He  certainly  is  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Nevertheless,  he  just  gave  you  this  money,  and  you 
don't  know  where  it  comes  from  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  rather  peculiar  tliat  he  just  gives  you  that 
money '. 

Mr.  Boyd.  He  gave  it  to  me.  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  he  start  giving  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  1949. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlien  did  you  occupy  the  office  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Wliat  office  is  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Aren't  you  secretary  of  tlie  board  of  freeholders? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  start  having  that  job? 

Mr.  Boyd.  1936,  I  was  made  clerk  of  the  board,  is  that  what  you 
mean,  sir? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  fact  that  you  are 
clerk  of  the  board  of  freeholders  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Friedlander 
gave  you  this  money? 

Mr.  Boyd.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MoSER.  How  much  did  he  give  you  in  1949? 

Mr.  Boyd.  A  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  also  gave  you  that  just  because  he  was  a  friend 
of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  do  you  expect  Mr.  Friedlander  to  keep  on 
giving  you  money  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  would  not  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ask  him  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  tell  him  you  needed  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\IosER,  Did  you  do  any  favors  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  MosER.  Did  he  ask  you  to  do  any  favors? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  just,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  gave  you  the  money? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  what  denominations  did  he  give  you  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Tens,  twenties,  fives,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  given  to  you  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  all  given  to  you  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  did  he  give  you  money? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  five  or  six  times  a  year.  I  don't  recall  specifically 
now, 

Mr.  MosER.  He  just  came  in  and  handed  you  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Boyd.  A  couple  of  hundred,  three  hundred,  two  hundred. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  couple  of  hundred  dollars  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Friedlander  just  walks  into  your  office  out  of  a  clear 
sky  and  hands  you  $200  because  he  is  a  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  for  that  i 

]VIr  Boyd.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  if  it  was  a  gift,  why  do  you  report  it  in  your  in- 
come tax? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  I  just  put  it  in  there,  sir,  according  to  what  i 
thought  I  should  do,  because  I  have  always  accounted  for  everything 
I  have  received. 

Mr.  MosER.  Even  gifts? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  I  put  it  in,  it  is  money  I  received. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  anybody  ever  given  you  a  Christmas  present  of 

money  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir,  nothing. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  relative  ever  given  you  a  $10  bill  for  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Maybe  when  I  was  a  kid.    Nobody  has  given  me  anything 

lately. 

Mr.  MosER.  Nothing  lately. 

Mr.  Boyd.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  Mr.  Friedlander  is  the  only  one  who  gives  you 

money  now,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  so,  for  rendering  no  services  whatever,  and  with- 
out any  request  at  all,  he  just  walks  into  your  office  every  little  while 
and  gives  you  $200,  and  you  don't  give  any  favors  to  anybody  for  that^ 
is  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  my  position,  and  that  is  the  truth,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  still  contend,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  that  is 
not  a  payoff  for  any  services  you  have  rendered,  or  any  influence  you 
have  performed  in  your  office,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  certainly  is  not  a  payoff,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  it  is  just  a  plain,  ordinary  gift,  given  to  you  because 
he  likes  you. 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Now,  I  might  state,  as  is  customary  with  the  committee,  that  when- 
ever the  name  of  any  person  is  mentioned  through  the  testimony  of 
any  witness,  an  opportunity  is  freely  afforded  to  that  individual  to 
make  any  reply  he  desires. 

Now,  the  name  of  counsel  was  mentioned  today,  and  Mr.  Fredericks 
advised  me  that  he  desired  to  make  a  response  to  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Yes.  I  appreciate,  :Mr.  Chairman,  the  opportunity 
as  a  lawyer  to 

Mr.  MosER.  Might  I  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Fredericks,  at  the  outset :  Do 
you  desire  to  testify  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  To  this  incident? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  If  you  so  desire  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  you  to  determine.  You  indicated  that 
you  desired  to  have  something  to  say  about  it,  and  I  stated  immediately 
that,  of  course,  every  opportunity  would  be  given  to  you  to  testify, 
if  you  so  desired. 
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Mr.  Fredericks.  Then  I  would  like  to  be  sworn  to  deny  that  state- 

The  Chairman.  Very  good,  sir.    We  will  be  very  happy  to  have 

you  do  so.  ^1    .  J.V    i    i.- 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony you  shall  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MURRAY  FREDERICKS,  CITY  SOLICITOR, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Fredericks,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  state  anything  you  desire  concerning  the  comment  that  was  made 
this  morning  in  which  your  name  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Frederick.  As  a  member  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be  sworn  here  to  categorically  and  without  reserva- 
tion deny  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Moser  in  the  form  of  a  question 
to  Mr.  Orman,  that  I,  together  with  Mr.  Orman  and  Mr.  Burdick  and 
Mr.  Keginelli,  were  in  front  of  Mr.  Orman's  hotel  on,  I  think  the 
statement  was,  July  6  or  7  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  date  was  given  as  the  6th,  if  I  am  not 

mistaken. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  have  never,  on  those  dates  or  any  other  dates, 
been  in  front  of  that  hotel  with  Mr.  Reginelli,  and  that  is  a  statement 
<of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Let  me  ask  him  a  question  now. 

Mr.  Fredericks,  do  you  know  Mr.  Reginelli  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Oh,  I  know  who  he  is.    I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Xo. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  to  speak  to  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  never  spoken  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  may  have  been  introduced  to  him  in  a  public  bar 
3  years  ago,  or  something  of  that  nature,  but  I  wouldn't  say  that  I 
'even  know  him  to  speak  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  never  represented  him? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  ^Yhat  is  the  objection  to  Mr.  Reginelli  ?  Wliy  are  you  so 
upset  about  it? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Well,  the  objection  is  to  the  way  the  statement 
^vas  made,  sir.  The  papers,  in  the  first  place,  have  alleged  since  this 
investigation  started  in  x\tlantic  City  that  Mr.  Reginelli  was  evading 
process.  I  am  an  officer  of  a  court,  and  I  did  not  like  to  be  tied  up  in 
a  misstatement  of  fact,  and  tliat  is  the  reason  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  Mr.  Reginelli's  business  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  How  do  I  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  your  objection  to  having  this  statement  ?  What 
is  so  bad  about  Mr.  Reginelli?  You  seem  outraged  by  the  fact  that 
your  name  was  connected  with  his.    Wliy  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  The  statement  was  made,  Mr.  Moser,  that  I  was  in 
front  of  a  hotel  in  his  company.     Mr.  Reginelli,  from  newspaper 
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accounts,  is  wanted  before  this  committee  to  testify.    I  don't  know  if 
that  is  a  fact.    That  is  wliat  the  papers  said. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  bad? 

Mr.  Frederick.  To  be  what?  It  is  bad  for  an  officer  of  a  court  to 
know  of  tlie  fact  that  a  man  is  subject  to  process,  and  to  be  in  his  com- 
pany, and  tliat  is  what  I  object  to  when  I  was  not  in  his  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  Everybody  is  subject  to  process.  I  don't  see  that  that 
is  anythinj^  to  be  alarmed  about. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Everyone  apparently  is  not  evading  process.  Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Fi-edericks,  on  July  7,  1951,  at  7  p.  m.,  were  you 
outside  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  with  Mr.  I3urdick  and  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  July  7  was  a  Saturday,  and  I  wouldn't  know  if  I 
was  with  Mr.  Burdick  or  Mr.  Orman  on  July  7. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember  standing  in  front  of  a  hotel  with 
them  on  that  day,  or  some  day  near  there? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  possible  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago.  I  should  think  you  could 
remember  it. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Oh,  I  say  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  the  same  day  as  our  hearing.  Does  that  help 
you  remember  it,  our  second  day  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  was  a  Saturday.  I  may  have  passed  by  there 
on  Saturday,  July  7,  I  don't  recall.  If  I  was,  if  I  did  pass  by,  I  was 
with  my  wife.     I  live  down  in  that  general  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  stop  and  talk  to  Mr.  Burdick  or  Mr.  Orman? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  don't  recall  if  they  were  there,  and  if  I  passed  I 
stopped  and  talked  to  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  and  Mr.  Orman  and  Mr.  Burdick 
had  a  conference  in  front  of  that  hotel  at  7  p.  m.  on  July  7  with  a  fourth 
person  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  possible  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Not  a  conference ;  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  met  there  and  talked,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  in  Atlantic  City,  Mr.  Moser, 
including  Mr.  Orman  and  Mr.  Burdick,  and  if  they  were  out  in  front 
of  the  hotel  I  spoke  to  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  you  f)robably  did  talk  to  them.  Wlio  was  the  fourth 
person  2 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  not  Mr.  Keginelli,  though? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Absolutely  not.  I  have  not  seen  Reginelli  in  2  or 
3  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  Babe  Marcella? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  Fred  Mascucci? 

Mr,  Fredericks.  I  wouldn't  know  if  there  was  a  fourth  man  there. 
I  don't  know  if  I  was  there  that  day.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  if 
they  were  there  and  I  walked  by  I  spoke  to  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  yon  know  Mr.  William  Sheeran? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  William  Sheeran? 
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Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  S-li-e-e-r-a-n.     William  A.  Slieeran. 
Mr.  Fredericks.  If  that  is  a  Bud  Sheeran,  I  know  him. 
Mr.  MosER.  You  do  know  him.     Do  you  know  him  socially  ? 

Ml'.  Fredericks.  Oh,  his  wife  and  my  wife  have  been  out  together, 
certainl}^  if  that  is  the  William  Sheeran  you  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.  Have  you  ever  been  to  his  house  for  a  cocktail 
party  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  the  man.  Have  you  ever  been  to  his  house 
for  a  cocktail  party  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  a  newspaper  report  that  you  and  Mr.  Orman  and 
Mr.  Farley  attended  a  cocktail  party  at  his  house  on  February  1, 1948; 
is  that  i^ossible  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  February  1,  1948,  and  you  ask  me,  about  3  years 
ago,  whether  I  was  at  a  cocktail  party  at  a  man's  house  that  I  see  about 
twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Anything  is  possible.  The  question  is.  Was  I 
there  ?     If  the  j^aper  reports  I  was  there,  I  was  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Thank  you.  Now  I  will  give  you  one  a  little  more 
recently.  On  April  29,  1950,  we  have  information  that  you  were  seen 
with  Mr.  Orman  in  a  car  bearing  the  license  plate  AJ-17.  Do  you 
know  whose  car  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  yours  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No  ;  I  don't  have  a  car. 

Mr.  Moser.  Whose  is  it? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  AJ-17? 

Mr.  :Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  think  Mr.  Orman  testified  that  was  his  license 
number,  and  I  assume  the  car  is  owned  by  him.  I  don't  look  at  his 
ownership  card. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  hotel  was  closed  and  you  and  Mr.  Fredericks  went 
in  and  shut  the  door 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Me  and  Mr.  Fredericks  ? 

Mr.MosER.  You  and  Mr.  Orman;  and  5  minutes  later  Mr.  Masucci 
came  in  a  car  bearing  license  No.  AK-44  and  entered  the  building, 
which  is  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel.     Do  you  remember  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No  doubt  it  happened.  I  go  into  the  Cosmo- 
politan Hotel.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  told  you  that  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  do  you  go  there  for  when  it  is  closed  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  When  it  is  closed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  I  may  go  in  and  say  "Hello"  to  Orman,  or  if  he 
drove  me  down  from  uptown  I  may  get  off  with  him. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Do  you  go  there  often  when  the  place  is  closed  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  do  you  talk  about  when  you  are  with  him  when 
the  place  is  closed  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  We  may  talk  about  a  lot  of  things,  Mr.  Moser; 
I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  talk  about  city  business  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  City  business  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fredericks.  Everybody  in  Atlantic  City  talks  about  city  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Moser ;  it  seems  to  be  public  property. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.     That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Fredericks.     Thank  you. 

The  next  witness,  please. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Lester  Burdick. 

The  Chairman.  All  witnesses  are  sworn.  Will  you  raise  your  right 
hand,  please. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony vou  shall  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  you  have  counsel  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  Harry  Miller,  349  Guaranty  Trust  Building, 
Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  represent  Mr.  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr. 
Miller. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LESTEE  H.  BURDICK,  MAEGATE,  N.  J.,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  HARKY  MILLER,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Burdick? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Lester  H.  Burdick. 

The  Chairman.  Could  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Burdick,  at  the  outset,  if  you 
will  just  keep  talking  right  into  that,  and  just  as  distinctly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes;  12  North  Osborne  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  12  North  Osborne  Avenue? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir;  Margate. 

The  Chairman.  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  In  Margate  or  at  this  recent  address  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Three  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position,  sir? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  am  connected — I  am  a  salesman  for  WOND  radio 
station. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  other  position? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  am  in  the  State  house. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Executive  clerk  of  the  senate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  could  I  ask  you  again  if  you  will  just,  for 
the  time  you  are  on  the  stand,  keep  talking  loud?  Thank  you  very 
much.     If  you  will  just  keep  your  voice  up. 

Mr.  Moser,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Burdick,  how  long  have  you  been,  is  it  secretary  of 
the  State  senate? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No;  executive  clerk. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 
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Mr.  BuRDicK.  Oh,  I  have  been  in  it  10  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  who  appointed  you  to  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  That  position  is  appointed  by  the  body  of  the  senate, 
21  members. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  recommended  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  couldn't  say  that,  it  was  on  resolution. 

Mr.  IVIosER.  Well,  you  must  have  known 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  don't  know.  There  was  some  senator  in  there  at 
some  time  or  other,  maybe  Senator  Barton  of  Passaic. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  think  he  recommended  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  Senator  Farley  did  not? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Why  didn't  he?  You  come  from  Atlantic  County, 
don't  you? 

]Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  was  up  there  before  Senator  Farley. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  appointed  before  Senator  Farley  was  there? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  was  a  clerk  in  either  branch  of  the  house  before  the 
senator  was  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  the  senator  from  Atlantic  County  at  the  time 
3"ou  were  appointed? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Before  Farley? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  Taggart.  I  was  not  executive  clerk  at  that 
time,  I  was  clerk. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  a  clerk? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  time  you  were  appointed  executive  clerk,  who 
was  senator? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Farley  came  in  in  1041. 

Mr.  ]MosER.  Did  he  recommend  you  for  the  appointment  of  executive 
clerk  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  nobody  could  be  appointed  as  executive 
clerk  unless  the  senator  from  his  county  recommended  him? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  It  is  not  true,  but  they  could  object  to  you  being  ap- 
pointed, and  naturally  the  rest  of  the  body  would  not  appoint  you,  the 
same  thing  as  nationally. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  since  he  is  your  senator,  you  could  not 
be  appointed  without  his  specific  approval? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right,  if  he  objected  to  the  appointment 

Mr.  JNIosER.  He  had  complete  control  over  your  appointment,  and 
he  approved  you  as  executive  clerk,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BuEDicK.  It  was  a  resolution,  and  21  senators,  including  the 
Democrats,  voted  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  had  to  be  with  his  specific  approval  or  you  would  not 
have  been  appointed,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  That  is  right. 

]\rr.  MosER.  When  did  you  first  start  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Oh,  years  ago ;  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  Twenty  years  ago? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Maybe  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  In  Newark. 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  Newark? 

Mr,  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  started  in  in  local  politics? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  In  Newark? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  A  little  bit. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  go  to  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  have  been  down  in  Atlantic  City  about  30  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Thirty  years  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  start  in  local  politics  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  was  never  in  local  politics  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  were  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  xA.re  you  in  local  politics  there  now? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Senator  Farley,  of  course. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  intimately  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  see  Senator  Farley  when  the  session  is  in.  I  very 
seldom  see  him  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  James  H.  Boyd. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Intimately? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  The  same  thing,  I  know  he  is  clerk  of  the  board  of 
freeholders. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  see  him  around  quite  a  little,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Not  too  often.  I  am  in  and  out  and  drive  around, 
but  I  don't  see  these  fellows.  I  don't  visit  many  tap  rooms,  or  anything 
like  that,  where  I  would  run  into  those  people. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  ordinarily  meet  Mr.  Boyd  in  a  tap  room? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No.  If  you  go  around  you  are  liable  to  run  into  dif- 
ferent people  in  tap  rooms. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  don't  go  around  Atlantic  City  very  much  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Not  in  tap  rooms. 

Mr.  MosER.  Anywhere? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  don't  think  I  have  been  on  the  boardwalk  in  Atlantic 
City  in  3  years  or  5  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  spend  practically  no  time  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  am  back  and  forth  up-State,  Philadelphia  and 
Newark. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.    But  you  are  a  salesman  for  the  radio  station? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  you  have  any  customers  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  are  they? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  They  are  spread  out  all  over  the  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  go  to  see  them? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  you  just  testified  a  moment  ago  that  you  almost 
never  go  to  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  It  doesn't  take  you  long  to  see  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  do  you  go  to  see  them  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDiCK.  There  are  a  few  of  them  that  maybe  I  will  call  on 
■every  2  weeks  or  every  week,  and  some  I  don't  have  to  see  until  the 
contract  runs  out.  You  sign  them  up  for  13  weeks,  and  you  don't  have 
to  bother  with  them  any  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  do  you  see  some  every  week  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  A  few ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  some  places  in  Atlantic  City,  then,  you  go 
■every  week  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  There  is  previous  testimony  I  made  that  I  collect  a 
few  bills. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  correct.  You  do  go  to  some  places  once  a 
week? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  few  ndnutes  ago  you  said  you  never  go  to  Atlantic 
City,  that  you  just  made  occasional  visits. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Oh,  no;  Atlantic  City  and  Margate  are  together. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is  I  don't  go  walking  up  and  down  the  street  in 
Atlantic  City  all  the  time  to  run  into  these  people. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Fred  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  do,  very  well. 

Mr.  MosER,  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.    He  lives  in  Margate. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Edward  Xappen;  did  I  ask  you  about 
him? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No.    I  know  him,  but  not  so  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Vincent  Lane  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Veiy  well.    He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Fifteen  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Benjamin  Rubinstein? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  don't  know  him  so  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  he — or  rather,  do  you  know  that  he  and 
Masucci  are  partners  in  business? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  1  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  spend  mucli  time  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  stop  in  there  quite  often. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  might  stop — they  have  been  open  now  for  5  or  6 
weeks  for  the  summer,  and  I  might  stop  in  and  have  a  cocktail  before 
I  go  home. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  recently  were  you  there — yesterday? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yesterday  is  right ;  that  is  right — no,  let  me  see,  I 
w^asn't  there  yesterday.    Day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  there  on  July  7,  1951,  the  second  day  of  our 
hearings  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  might  have  stopped  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  might  have  stopped  there? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  MosER.  Do  vou  see  Mr.  Fredericks  there  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that  question.  Now, 
if  I  was  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  if  he  was  there,  I  would  say  I  don't 
have  business  with  him,  but  I  know  him  real  well.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people.  I  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fredericks.  I  would  liable  to^ 
be  standing  on  a  corner,  if  I  don't  go  in  right  away. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  will  testify  the  same  way  he  does  on  that? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  You  are  liable  to  run  into  anybody  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  but  you  don't  remember  whether  you  and  Mr. 
Fredericks  and  Mr.  Orman  were  there  together  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  might  have  been.  Maybe  that  has  happened  20 
times  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  past  2  or  3  days  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  no ;  not  in  the  past  2  or  3  days — in  the  past  2  or 
3  years ;  that  we  all  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  was  only  a  little  over  10  days  ago.  I  should  think 
you  might  remember  that. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Now,  I  don't  know  about  the  7th.  What  time  did 
you  say  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Seven  o'clock. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I — well,  I  have  my  dinner.  I  have  my  dinner  home 
about  6 :  30  and  7  o'clock,  and  I  don't  know  Avhether  it  was  that  time 
or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.    Did  you  see  Babe  Marcella  there  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  know  Babe.  I  don't  know  if  he  was  there  at  that 
particular  night. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  spend  most  of  his  time  at  that  hotel  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Babe  Marcella? 

Mr.  MosER.  •  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  When  I  go  in  there  I  see  him  occasionally. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  Mr.  Orman's  bodyguard  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  think  so  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  do  you  know  James  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  BuEDicK.  Who  is  that,  a  member  of  the  vice  squad? 

Mr.  MosER.    Yes.     Mr.  Mooney  of  the  vice  squad. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  just  know  him,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  talked  to  him  recently  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  just  saw  him  today. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  saw  him  on  the  train  coming  down  here  and  just 
said  "hello"  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  last  week,  to  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mooney? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  might  have  seen  him  and  stopped  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  MoSER.  What  did  you  talk  to  him  about? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Nothing  in  particular. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  talk  to  him  about  this  committee? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  not  a  thing. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  and  INIr.  Orman  and  Mr.  Fredericks  met  in 
front  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  Saturda}'  night,  the  7th  of  July, 
what  did  j'ou  talk  about  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  don't  remember  talking  about  anything  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  talk  about  this  committee? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No.     I  never  said  a  word  about  the  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  make  any  plans  about  what  you  would 
testify  to  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Xo,  no  plans  at  all.  I  have  not  talked  to  anybody 
about  this  committee,  outside  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  when  did  you  start  working  as  a  salesman  for 
WOND? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  When  they  opened  up  in  July  of  last  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  in  July  of  1950  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  the  station  been  running  before  that? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  where  had  you  worked  before  that,  immediately 
before  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Well,  I  always  was  in  the  advertising  game.  I  sold 
outdoor  advertising  and  other  advertising,  and  I  would  get  adver- 
tisements placed  with  different  radio  stations. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  other  radio  stations  have  you  worked  for? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  WWBZ,  Vineland. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  else  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  would  place  ads  with  any  station  who  wants  them 
on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  principal  customer  for  the  radio  station 
that  you  work  at  now  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  principal  customer? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Gretz  Brewery. 

Mr.  MosER.  How^  much  advertising  do  they  have? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  They  are  the  basic  sponsors  of  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  they  pay  for  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Two  hundred  and  fift}^  a  week. 

Mr.  MosER.  Two  hundred  and  hfty  dollars  a  week? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  WOND  was  opened,  who  was  the  manager  of  it? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Harry  Zoog. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  keep  your  voice  up,  please  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Harry  Zoog. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Harry  Zoog  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  know  him  quite  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  About  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  work  with  him  before? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  At  WWBZ. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  the  manager  of  that  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  act  as  a  salesman  for  that  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  W^hen  he  took  over  WOND,  how  long  did  he  manage  it  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDicK.  Well,  they  have  not  changed  managers  yet.  He  has 
not  been  around  there,  but  they  are  having  a  meeting  now  as  to 
wliether  to  have  a  new  manager  or  not.  There  is  a  mix-up  between 
the  directors,  that  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  still  manager? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  have  not  seen  him  around  lately,  but  I  presume  he  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  been  around  lately  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  1  generally  stop  around  once  a  day. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  have  not  seen  him.  Do  you  assume  that  he 
is  or  is  not  manager '? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  directors  are  getting  together  to  reorganize,  or 
something. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Well,  prior  to  just  now  the  directors  have  not 
been  able  to  get  together  at  all ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  they  cannot  get  a  vote  on  anything  ? 

Mv.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  a  stalemate  within  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ]MosER.  The  result  is  that  they  cannot  hire  a  man  because  they 
cannot  get  agreement? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  president  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Charles  Rupp. 

Mr.  MosER.  Charles  Rudd? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  R-u-p-p,  I  think. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  the  president  of  the  corporation,  but  doesn't  he 
operate  the  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  does  operate  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Right  now? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  John  Struckell. 

Mr.  MosER.  John  Struckell? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.'Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  acting  manager? 

Mr.  BuRDiGK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  Now,  you  make  your  arrangements  with  the 
station,  or  made  your  arrangements  with  the  station  when  Mr.  Zoog 
was  there,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  were  your  arrangements  that  you  made  with  him, 
so  far  as  the  station  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  worked  on  a  commission  basis. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  a  commission  basis. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  sell  advertising  and  get  a  commission? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  other  connection  with  the  station? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

'Mr.  MosER.  Nope  whatsoever? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  receive  any  income  from  them  except  the 
commissions  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  station? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes.  I  answered  that  question  at  the  other  hearing, 
and  my  income  tax  showed  that  I  paid  for  the  reader. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  you  just  said  that  you  had  no  connections  with 
the  station,  except  to  obtain  advertising. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  was  the  agreement  I  made  with  Zoog.  I  got  5 
percent  more  than  anybody  else,  and  I  wanted  him,  when  he  put  the 
reader  in  there  as  a  new  station,  he  asked  me  to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  other  salesmen  get  a  higher  percentage? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  They  get  less. 
.  Mr.  MosER.  What  percentage  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Twenty. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  they  get  how  much  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  MosER,  Why  the  difference? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Because  they  figured  I  could  get  more  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  think  if  you  could  get  more  business  that  you 
could  get  along  on  a  lower  percentage. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  why  I  agreed  to  pay  for  that  one  machine. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  agreed  to  pay  some  expenses  to  make  up  for  it? 

Mr.  BuRmc'K.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  expenses  do  you  pay  for  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  pay  for  the  machine,  and  I  pay  one  of  the  an- 
.nouncers'  salaries. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  machines  do  they  have? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Two — they  have  three  machines  altogether,  counting 
the  news  machine. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  three  machines? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  are  the  three  machines  ?     Will  you  describe  them  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  One  is  the  AP  news,  the  other  is  the  AP  sports,  and 
then  they  have  a  Trans-radio  sports — baseball,  they  use  that  for. 

Mr.  MosER.  Trans-radio  is  used  just  for  baseball  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mostly  baseball. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  for  horse  racing  ? 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  for  horse  racing  ? 

]Mr.  BuRDiCK.  The  other  machine  is  used  for  horse  racing. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  AP  is  used  for  horse  racing? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  have  that  other  ticker  in  there  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  one  that  is  used  for  baseball. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Well,  it  gives  us  more  on  sports;  it  gives  us  more 
stories  about  sports. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  the  AP  ticker  also  on  sports? 

Mr.   BuRDiCK.  That  gives   you   only   feature   races   and   different 
things.    The  other  gives  you  all  sports,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  MosER.  What  is  this  third  ticker  we  are  talking  about  ?    What  is 
the  name  of  it,  not  the  AP. 
Mr.  3uRi  iCK.  Trans-radio. 
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Mr.  ]\IosER.  Where  does  the  Trans-radio  news  come  from  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  New  York. 

Mr.  :Moser.  It  does  ? 

Mr.  BuHDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  From  Continental  Press ;  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  don't  know  about  that.    I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  According  to  previous  evidence,  Trans-radio  gets  all  of 
its  news  from  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.    I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  far  as  you  know,  that  is  probably  all  right? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  Trans-radio,  and  it  is  a  ma- 
chine they  put  in.  I  don't  know  where  they  get  the  news  from.  The 
news  comes  from  all  over,  Chicago,  and  every  other  machine,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  does  that  machine  cost  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  Trans-radio? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Fifty  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  does  the  AP  news  machine  cost  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Fifty  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  MosER.  Fifty  dollars  a  w^eek? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  do  you  pay  for  both  of  those  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Oh,  no;  I  pay  for  the  AP. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  the  AP  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversations  with  Mr.  Eupp 
with  regard  to  the  Trans-radio  machine  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes.    The  Trans-radio  machine  is  canceled. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  canceled? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  what  was  the  conversation? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  They  wanted  to  cancel  it  2  or  3  months  after  it  was 
in,  I  understand,  and  they  went  in  and  held  them  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  held  them  to  the  contract? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  urge  they  keep  the  machine  ? 

Mr,  BuRDicK.  No ;  I  did  not  urge  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Rupp  claim  that  he  thought  it  was  an  unnecessary 
expense  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  might  have  said  that  to  Zoog,  not  to  me.  Rupp 
never  held  any  conversations  with  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  did  not? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  thought  it  was  an  unnecessary 
expense,  and  you  said,  "We  ought  to  keep  it  in"  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  don't  remember  that  conversation. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  possible  that  it  happened  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  It  could  be,  but  I  don't  remember  that  conversation 
with  Rupp,  because  I  have  not  seen  Rupp  since  the  station  run,  I  don't 
think,  a  dozen  times. 

ISIr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  at  that  time  say  they  should  keep  it  in  and 
you  would  pay  the  cost  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  no ;  that  with  Zoog,  I  said  the  first  part  of  it, 
Zoog  went  and  let  the  bill  go  2  or  3  months,  or  something,  and  I  said, 
"I  will  help  you  out."  He  gave  me  a  note,  and  I  discounted  the  note, 
and  that  paid  for  the  back  bills,  and  they  are  paying  the  note  off,  the 
station. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  station  paying  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  They  are  paying  the  note  off. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  paying  the  note  off? 

jVIr.  BuRDTCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  INIosER.  I  see.    You  borrowed  from  a  bank  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right ;  for  Zoog. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  testified  in  your  previous  testimony  before 
this  committee  that  you  paid  the  expense  of  George  Dickerson. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  job? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  is  a  messenger  for  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  a  messenger  for  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  testified  previously  that  the  only  function  he 
performed  was  to  sweep  up  around  the  place. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No;  I  said  he  sweeps  up  for  the  place,  then  he  comes 
in  there  and  watches  and  keeps  the  back  room  clean,  and  the  machines 
clean  in  the  afternoon  for  me.  He  works  for  the  radio  station  in 
the  morning,  not  in  the  morning,  but  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  should  you  pay  a  janitor  to  sweep  up  a  radio 
station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  don't  pay  him.  He  just  watches  the  machine;  he 
helps  McNamara,  because  McNamara  cannot  be  there,  and  I  cannot 
be  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  not  supposed  to  be  there.  You  are  just  a 
salesman. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  promised  Gretz  I  would  see  that  their  program 
went  off  all  right.    I  go  in  there ;  I  walk  in  and  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  supplv  some  of  the  help  for  the  station ;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  Gretz  reimburse  you  for  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  pay  it  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

]VIr.  MosER.  You  pay  for  the  man  who  sweeps  up.  What  does  he 
do  besides  sweep  up  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  sits  back  and  tears  the  results  off  the  machines. 
The  machines  are  outside,  and  he  brings  them  in  to  the  announcer. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  takes  them  in  to  the  announcer  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  tear  them  all  off,  or  just  the  sports  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  ones  they  use.    They  don't  use  them  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  takes  them  all  in  there;  does  he? 

IVIr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  hours  does  he  do  that  in  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Well,  around  from  1  until  7. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  testified  in  the  closed  hearings  that,  so  far  as 
Dickerson  was  concerned,  you  paid  him  for  cleaning  up  the  studio; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Oh,  he  ahyays  keeps  it  nice  and  clean  back  there. 
The  one  we  run,  the  sports,  as  I  told  you  what  he  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  work,  or  did  he  work  for  the  station  before  you 
came  there  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  paid  his  salary  right  from  the  start? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  think  we  Avere  open  4  or  5  days  befoie  I  got  him  to 
come  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  testified  that  the  ticker  for  sports  was  in  there, 
and  that  you  had  some  discussion  about  it.  Mr.  Rupp  testified  before 
this  committee  in  executive  session,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Win- 
berry  to  read  what  he  said  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WiNBERRY  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Rupp.  When  Mr.  Struckell,  who  is  the  program  director,  and  I  decided  that 
the  Trans-radio  machine  was  an  extra-added  expense  to  the  station  and  we 
decided  to  get  rid  of  it,  we  did  not  consult  Mr.  Burdiclv  about  it.  We  tried  to  get 
out  from  under  the  1-year  contract,  which  we  were  unable  to  do.  In  tlie  process 
we  notified  him  that  when  tlie  year's  contract  was  up,  on  November  1,  they  could 
take  the  machine  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wait  just  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  WiNBERRY.  Now,  Mr.  Rupp  is  answering : 

Yes  ;  we  had  a  little  brief  session  in  which  I  stated  for  the  station  that  a  station 
of  this  size — it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  pay  out  this  kind  of  money  for  three 
teletype  machines  and  we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  consistent  with  your  idea  of  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  what  I  just  said.  He  never  took  that  up  with 
me;  he  took  it  up  with  Struckell. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  you  pay  George  Dickerson? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  $25  a  week. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  get  paid  by  the  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No ;  I  pay  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  the  station  pay  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  they  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  don't  know  his  salary  with  them.  I  think  it  is  $13 
or  $14. 

Mr.  MosER.  So,  they  pay  him  $13  or  $14,  and  you  pay  him  $25  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  pay  part  of  his  salary,  just  to  carry  the 
news  around  from  one  side  to  the  other? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  studio  here  is  where  the  machines  are  over  here, 
and  there  is  the  door,  and  the  studio  is  over  there,  and  the  man  on  the 
mike  cannot  get  up  and  tear  them  off  the  machine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  there  is  an  announcer  named  Frank  McNamara, 
isn't  there? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  is  the  announcer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  the  only  announcer  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No;  they  have — I  would  say — that  they  have  about 
six. 
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Mr.  MosER.   Six  announcers? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  would  say  that.  I  am  not  sure.  They  might  have 
eight ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.   And  why  have  you  picked  him  as  the  one  you  pay  ? 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.    Because,  when  this  station  opened  up,  Struckell 
brought  him  down  as  a  sports  announcer,  and  I  was  listening  to  him, 
and  he  asked  me  was  he  satisfactory. 
Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  how  I  come  to  get  IMcNamara,  and  I  had 
previously  made  the  deal  with  Zoog.  You  see,  Zoog  was  manager 
there  then. 

Mr.  jNIoser.   Why  did  you  pay  only  the  sports  announcer? 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.   That  is  all  that  I  am  interested  in ;  that  program, 
Mr.  jVIoser.  How  often  does  he  announce  sports  events  ? 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.   Well,  they  have  a  lot  of  spots;  they  have  a  lot  of 
music,  and  then  ours  comes  in. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  the  announcer  announce  horse-race  results? 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 
Mr.  MosER.   How  often? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  As  they  come  in,  T,  15,  and  20  minutes  after  the 
result  is  over. 

Mr.  MosEK.  Right  after  the  race  ? 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes — well,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  McNamara,  in  testifying  before  this  committee  in 
executive  session,  said  that  the  reason  you  pay  his  salary  is  because 
the  work  he  does  for  you  is  to  announce  the  horse  races  and  sports 
events;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right.    That  is  what  I  just  said. 
Mr.  MosER.  And  he  says  that  the  principal  ticker  used  for  that  is 
the  Trans-radio  ticker;  that  the  AP  sports  news  ticker  is  no  good  for 
that,  because  it  does  not  give  as  accurate  or  as  quick  information. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Wait  a  minute  now.  I  think  j^ou  have  his  testimony 
reversed.    It  is  just  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  the  other  way  around  according  to  you,  but  not 
according  to  him. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  cannot  understand  McNamara  saying  that,  because 
we  don't  use  Trans-radio  for  the  horses. 

Mr.  jNIoser.  And  if  he  testified  that  you  do  use  it  for  horses,  you 
would  say  he  is  mistaken? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Well,  I  think  his  testimony — I  doubt  it. 
Mr.  MosER.  Is  McXamara  a  man  who  receives  other  pay  from  the 
station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  He  gets  paid  from  the  station. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  pay  him  directly  or  does  the  station  pay  him? 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  The  station  deducts  it  from  my  commission. 
Mr.  MosER.  I  see.     How  much  did  you  get  in  1950  as  commission 
from  the  radio  station  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Nineteen  fifty. 
Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  testified  to  that  before.  I  think  whatever  I  said 
before  goes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  say  you  get  ? 

Mr.  BtTiDiCK.  They  are  only  open,  or  were  only  open,  6  months; 
wasn't  it?     Wliat  was  it,  $1,846.95? 
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Mr.  MosER.  $1,846 ;  yes.  All  right.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the 
ticker  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Whatever  I  said  before. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  ticker  rent. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  item  is  $1,222.86. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  pay  the  announcer,  or  paid  the  announcer, 
$1,000.40  in  1950? 

Mr.  BuEDicK.  $1,040,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  $1,040 ;  that  is  correct.     Then  you  paid  the  janitor  $625. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Making  a  tot^l  of  $2,887.86. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  received  $1,800  as  income;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  From  the  station ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  So  that  you  had  a  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars  on 
your  operation  with  that  station ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr,  BuRDicK.  The  first  6  months;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  Why  is  it  that  you  are  willing  to  undertake  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiGK.  Well,  I  thought  there  would  be  more  business,  but  the 
place  was  supposed  to  be  open  3  months  prior  to  what  it  was.  We 
opened  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  we  could  not  get  advertising. 
This  year  it  is  running  different. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  go  around  to  stores  in  Atlantic  City  to  get  their 
advertising,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir,  when  I  work. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  work? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  mean,  when  I  feel  like  going  around. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  just  go  when  you  feel  like  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  do  you  go  around  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  make  two  or  three  calls  a  day,  if  I  am  around  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  any  of  the  restaurants  to  get  business? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  any  of  the  cigar  stores  to  get  business? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  many  cigar  stores  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  testified  before  that  you  frequentl}'-  buy  cigarettes 
around  town,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  cigar  stores  for  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  go  there  to  get  advertising  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes ;  I  may  talk  business,  I  may  talk  about  advertis- 
ing while  I  am  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  when  you  go  to  a  cigar  store  you  just  go  to  buy  a 
package  of  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Not  always. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  else  do  you  go  for? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  To  talk  about  advertising. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  cigarettes  do  you  smoke  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  am  not  particular  what  kind  I  smoke.  Any  brand, 
any  of  the  popular  brands 
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Mr.  MosER.  All  right.     Do  you  collect  any  of  the  bills  for  WOND 
from  your  customers? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  have  about  four  or  five  of  them. 
Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  collect  them  in  cash  ? 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes ;  mostly  in  cash. 
Mr.  MosER.  Mostly  in  cash? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes.  ,    .     ,      i     . ,       i,    i  9 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  they  pay  m  cash  instead  ot  by  checJiJ 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  They  ask  me  to  stop  there.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  stop  around  town  and  collect  money,  is  that 

right  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  gambling  going  on « 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  never  have.  .  . 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Did  you  ever  see  any  gambling  going  on  m  any  ot 

the  cigar  stores? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  a  house  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir.  ^        ^  a     -r^        .i    ^  j 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  total  net  income  was  $4,880?     Does  that  sound 

corrGct . 

Mr  BuRDicK.  Whatever  I  testified  to  before. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  and  your  income  the  previous  year  was  approxi- 
mately about  $3,000? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  guess  so,  yes.  .  i     ^.o  ^aac>    -n       ^i,  f 

Mr.  MosER.  And  in  1947  it  was  approximately  $2,400  i    JJoes  tiiat 

sound  about  right? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  net. 

M^r  M^osER.  Yes. 

Mr!  BuRDiCK.  Whatever  you  have  before  you,  I  previously  told  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1946  it  was  approximately  $2,900  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiGK.  If  that  is  what  I  have  in  the  record  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Net  income.    Do  you  own  a  house  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  is  it  worth  ?  .     •      t        u 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  could  get  for  it.    i  would 
say  around  $20,000.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  cash  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  $5,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  car  do  you  drive? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  A  Cadillac. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  a  1951  Cadillac? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  place? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  At  Atlantic  Cadillac. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  own  another  Cadillac  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  have  one  for  sale,  a  1947. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  1947  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  testify  before  that  it  was  1949  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Oh,  no,  no,  1947,  it  is  a  small  one. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  two  Cadillacs? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  It  is  a  61. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  have  two  Cadillacs? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Well,  when  I  buy  one,  I  buy  a  good  one.  I  don't  buy 
too  many.    I  think  they  are  up  to  around  $185,  or  $200  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  We  have  a  letter  here  from  you  tailor  indicating 
that  you  spent  a  tliousand  dollars  for  suits  of  clothes  in  the  last  year. 
Does  that  sound  right  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Since  when? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  last  year. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  When? 

Mr,  MosER.  On  June  1,  1951,  you  ordered  a  suit  for  $*250,  does  that 
sound  right  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.'  June  1  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  June  1,  1951,  you  ordered  a  suit  at  a  price  of  $250. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  don't  think  it  is  that  much.  I  ordered  a  suit,  but 
I  have  not  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  you  are  going  to  get  charged  $250  for  it. 

On  April  30,  1950,  you  ordered  three  suits  at  a  total  cost  of  $600, 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Nineteen  when  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  1950,  April,  last  year. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Three  suits  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  had  a  present  of  one  of  those  suits,  didn't  I  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  says  that  you  ordered  three  suits,  totaling  $600,  which 
were  paid  for  in  full.    So  you  ordered  three  suits  last  year. 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  That  is  right.  That  is  all  I  got  in  4  or  5  years 
probably. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  on  December  31,  you  ordered  one  suit  for  $300,  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  paid  for  by  Mrs,  Burdick.    Is  that  her  suit  ? 

Mr.  Burdick,  She  never  gives  300  for  her  suit. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  tailor  says  December  1950  you  ordered  one  suit  for 
$300,  and  it  was  paid  for  in  full  by  Mrs.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  record  incorrect  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  June  30,  1950,  you  order  one  jacket  at  $150,  which 
has  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  Burdick.  What  year  is  this  ? 

Mr.  MosER,  1950,  last  June. 

Mr,  Burdick,  I  might  have.    I  don't  know. 

Mr,  Moser.  That  is  probably  correct,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  say  whether  it  is  correct  or 
not.    I  don't  think  I  got  a  jacket  last  year,    I  think  it  was  1950. 

Mr,  Moser.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  a  cigar  store  operator  yesterday 
named  Kaplan  ?  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him  after  he  testified  before 
this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  got  a  mysterious  phone  call. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burdick.  That  he  was  before  your  committee  and  that  he  said 
something  about  me,  and  I  turned  around  and  I  phoned  Mr.  Miller, 
and  drove  Mr.  Miller  up  there,  my  attorney.    I  did  not  talk  to  Kaplan. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him  ?  Isn't  he  entitled  to  testify 
before  this  committe  without  taking  your  attorney  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  That  is  all  I  did.    I  thought  I  was  doing  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  to  see  any  other  witnesses  who  testified 
before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him  ? 
•     Mr.  Btjrdick.  I  got  a  mysterious  phone  call.    He  said  something 
about  me  is  what  I  was  told. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  talk  about  when  you  went  to  see  him? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  didn't  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  there  when  he  was  talked  to? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  were  you  when  your  attorney  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  sat  in  a  car  around  the  corner. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Miller  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Btjrdick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  you  sit  in  the  car  instead  of  going  in  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  didn't  want  to  go  in,  and  I  told  my  attorney  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  tell  your  attorney  to  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  wanted  to  know  what  he  said  about  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Miller,  what  did  you  talk  to  him  about  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  these  are  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Burdick  called 
me  on  the  jDhone  and  stated  to  me  that  he  received  a  phone  call  re- 
garding someone  having  testified  before  the  committee  concerning 
him,  and  I  met  him  and  discussed  the  situation  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Are  j^ou  now  giving  testimony?  Do  you  wish  to 
testify  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Moser  asked  me  to  state  something. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  all  cases  we  ask  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn. 
I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear 
that  the  testimony  you  shall  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARRY  MILLER,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  been  identified,  Counsel,  so  you 
will  just  proceed. 

Senator  Hunt.  Please  move  the  microphone  over  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  INIiLLER.  Well,  I  drove  down  there  with  Mr.  Burdick,  and  Mr. 
Burdick  called  the  man  who  has  been  referred  to  here  as  Mr.  Kaplan, 
and  introduced  me.  I  was  double-parked  at  the  time,  so  I  pulled 
around  the  corner.  I  then  went  into  this  cigar  store  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  testified  before  this  committee,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had. 

I  felt  that  my  obligation  to  my  client  was  being  carried  out,  so  that 
I  might  possibly  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  rights  in  this  investi- 
gation, and  I  felt  that  that  warranted  my  making  an  investigation 
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with  respect  to  what  might  have  been  testified  to,  and  what  was 
testified  to. 

I  engaged  Mr.  Kaplan  in  a  conversation,  and  he  told  me 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  before  the  committee, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  identified  Mr.  Burdick  as  having  been 
in  that  cigar  store. 

I  then  went  back  and  discussed  the  situation  with  Mr.  Burdick, 
and  apprised  him  of  his  rights  with  respect  to  appearing  before  this 
committee. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  I  had  known  that  he  was  under  subpena  to 
come  to  Washington  today  to  testify,  and  after  I  apprised  him  of 
his  rights,  and  pointed  out  his  rights  to  plead  his  privilege  should  he 
so  desire,  and  particularly  emphasized  to  him  that  it  was  a  personal 
privilege,  that  he  alone  would  have  to  make  that  determination  in 
that  regard,  and  that  is  where  the  matter  was  left. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  go  around  and  talk  to  a  witness  who 
testified  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Mr.  Moser,  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything 
improper  in  that.  After  all,  I  was  retained  as  an  attorney.  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  right  to  make  an  investigation,  just  as  this  committee  has  a 
right  to  make  an  investigation.  How  else  would  I  be  able  to  properly 
advise  my  client  of  his  rights  before  this  committee  in  the  absence 
of  perhaps  making  an  investigation  regarding  certain  facts. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  been  around  to  see  any  of  the  other  witnesses 
who  were  called  upon  to  testify  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  interested  in  any  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Kaplan  for  the  pur^jose  of  putting  any 
kind  of  pressure  on  him  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not  try  to  intimidate  him  not  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  practice  law  that  way,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Kaplan  testified  in  executive  session  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  cigar-store  business.  We 
asked  him  if  he  know  Mr.  Burdick,  and  he  said  [reading] : 

I  do. 

How  many  years  have  you  known  him? 

Actually,  I  have  seen  him  around.  I  have  known  him  and  seen  him  around 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Atlantic  City.  He  is  not  a  person  that  you  do  not 
know  if  you  live  in  town  and  you  go  to  these  different  stores  the  way  I  used 
to  when  I  served  the  different  cigar  stores  and  candy  stores  and  drug  stores, 
and  I  used  to  meet  him  in  different  stores. 

You  mean  as  a  salesman  you  would  go  around  from  store  to  store? 

That  is  right. 

So  you  were  familiar  with  most  of  the  candy  and  cigar  stores  in  town? 

That  is  right. 

Did  you  see  him  frequently  in  these  candy  and  cigar  stores? 

I  used  to  bump  into  him  every  once  in  a  while. 

Did  you  get  the  impression  that  he  went  quite  often  to  cigar  stores  and  candy 
stores  ? 

I  couldn't  honestly  say  that.  I  would  see  him.  That  is  all  I  could  tell  you. 
How  many  times?    It  didn't  enter  my  mind. 

You  didn't  see  him  unduly  frequently? 

Not  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

There  is  a  fellow  in  a  room  in  back  of  your  store  carrying  on  some  kind  of  a 
business? 

No  more. 
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But  there  was? 
There  was. 

What  did  he  have?    A  horse  room? 
That  is  right. 
A  small  horse  room? 
Yes,  sir.     Dollar  and  two-dollar  bets. 
Did  he  have  telephones  in  there? 
No,  sir. 
Where  did  he  get  his  racing  information? 

Radio. 

Do  you  know  what  station  he  used? 

WOND. 

That  gives  prompt  and  current  racing  news .' 

That  is  right,  sir. 

Do  most  of  the  horse  rooms  in  town  use  that.'       ^  ,      .  +v,   4.  ,-.  f>.o  ^nw 

Practically  95  percent  of  them.    I  would  say  safely,  because  that  is  the  only 
station  you  can  get  results  in  Atlantic  City  outside  of  WMID. 

Do  they  give  prompt  results,  too? 

Yes ;  they  give  results,  too. 

An  owner  of  a  horse  room  can  get  the  news  right  over  the  radio/ 

What  do  you  mean? 

He  doesn't  have  to  pay  anybody  to  get  that? 

Nobodv  is  going  to  stop  him  from  tuning  m  on  the  radio  if  they  don  t  know 

he  is  there  tuning  it  in.    You  can  tune  in  at  home,  and  get  it.    Plenty  of  people 

operate  at  home  and  behind  apartment  doors  and  do  nothing  but  telephone 

•  business.    Real  bookies.    My  store  was  not  considered  a  real  bookie.    If  we  wrote 

$75  or  $80  a  day,  we  wrote  a  lot— ones  and  twos. 

Now,  I  will  not  read  all  of  this  because  it  will  take  much  time. 
And  further  down  he  says  that  this  is  just  a  walk-m  place.    Then  I 
said  [reading]  : 

Has  Burdick  ever  come  into  your  place? 

Yes,  he  had. 

How  often? 

He  used  to  come  in  there  every  week,  every  Thursday. 

Every  Thursday?  ^  , ,  .  r,-     <:>-,f\  ^„a 

That  is  right.    To  buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  I  was  told  to  pay  him  ipiu,  ana 

I  paid  him  $10  with  the'pack  of  cigarettes. 

You  gave  him  $10  with  the  cigarettes? 

That  is  right. 

Do  you  know  what  that  $10  was  for? 

From  what  I  surmised — I  wasn't  told  what  it  was  for 

You  do  not  have  to  say  what  you  surmised.  ,     ,     ,  .^    ,,     , 

From  what  I  understood,  the  man  told  me,  the  man  who  had  the  back  room- 
he  is  out  of  town  now,  he  is  somewhere  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.— there  is  some- 
thing out  there  he  is  trying  to  get  into.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
When  the  four  horsemen  started  the  mess  around  here,  these  boys  disappeared. 
That  was  all.  They  had  to  get  out  of  town.  They  were  told  to  get  out  of  town. 
They  couldn't  operate. 

Then  I  will  skip  some  more  and  go  on : 

He  told  you  to  pay  the  $10?  ^     -u^ 

He  told  me  to  give  a  man  who  came  in,  with  kind  of  gray  temples  and  who 
would  pull  up  in  a  red  Cadillac  with  the  license  number  A— something— 7— 
"When  he  asks  for  a  pack  of  Philip  Morris,  you  will  put  a  $10  bill  m  and  hand  it 
to  him."    I  did  it.    I  got  the  $10  back  every  week. 

The  man  in  the  back  room  reimbursed  you? 

I  asked  him  what  it  was  for  and  he  said,  "You  have  to  get  information  when 
they  are  running,  what  time  they  get  off.    That  is  part  of  the  expense. 

The  information  he  got  he  got  over  the  radio? 

That  is  right.  I  believe  from  what  I  understand,  as  I  told  you  from  what 
I  gathered,  that  in  order  to  get  the  results  or  the  information  over  WOND, 
this  Burdick  had  something  to  do  with  it.  They  specified  every  race  and  the 
time  it  went  oft  and  everything  else  that  a  bookmaker  had  to  know. 

Why  do  you  suppose  they  had  to  pay  $10  in  order  to  do  that? 
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To  keep  that  station  going.     That  station  isn't  going  to  make  money.     They 
are  not  affiliated  with  any  big  stations.    They  are  not  affiliated  with  CBS. 
This  was  a  contribution  to  the  station? 
That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Do  you  think  Lester  Burdiek  did  this  in  other  stores? 
I  guess  so.     I  am  sure  I  wasn't  the  only  one  who  handed  it  to  him. 
You  are  sure  you  weren't  ? 
I  am  positive. 

Now,  that  is  all  I  will  read  for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Biirdick,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  read. 
Does  that  conform  with  your  understanding  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  just  talk  to  the  witness  for  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

( Counsel  confers  with  witness. ) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  consulted  with  your  counsel,  Mr. 
Burclick,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Is  that  the  question  he  wants,  what  you  read  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  that  question,  because  a  lot  of  testi- 
mony has  been  read,  and  my  question  is  Wliat,  if  anything,  have  you  to 
say  concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRDiCK.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  it  is  liable  to  incrim- 
inate me. 

The  Chairman.  To  incriminate  you  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  a  Federal  offense. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  criminal  offense? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Internal  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  an  answer  to  that 
question  might  result  in  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  income  tax 
laws  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes. 
^Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  read  some  more  testimony  from  Mr. 
Kaplan.     He  said  that  the  slough  was  on  and  that  they  were  shut 
down  for  quite  a  while.    He  said  that  he  had  told  the  man  in  the 
back  room  not  to  work  because  the  slough  was  on. 

Then  I  said  [reading]  : 

Did  Mr.  Burdick  come  in  shortly  after  that? 

I  guess  he  found  out  he  was  back  in  the  back  room  again.  How  he  found  out, 
I  do  not  know.  While  the  slough  was  on  he  came  around  one  week  and  I  told 
him  I  wouldn't  pay  him  anything  because  we  weren't  working. 

He  asked  you  for  the  money? 

No.     I  told  him  I  had  nothing  for  him  because  he  wasn't  here. 

Later  on? 

He  came  back  again,  and  we  had  been  working  for  a  week. 

So  he  came  back  and  what  did  he  say  then? 

He  said,  "Straighten  it  out  yet?" 

I  said,  "Go  back  and  see  him." 

He  said,  "No ;  you  go  back  and  see  him."  He  never  went  back  there  I  went 
back  there  and  he  said,  "Give  him  $10."     So  I  gave  him  $10. 

That  continued  until  when? 

Until  5,  6  weeks  ago.  Then  this  fellow  got  something  to  do  out  there  and  he 
left  town  and  went  out  there  and  I  haven't  made  any  connection  since  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  it. 

The-n  Mr.  Kaplan  also  said  he  was  afraid  to  testify  before  this 
committee  because  he  was  in  fear  of  reprisal. 

Now,  ;Mr.  Burdick,  you  have  refused  to  answer  the  question  with 
regard  to  this  $10.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.  Have 
you  collected  $10  or  any  other  amount  from  any  other  cigar  stores  in 
the  same  manner? 
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Mr.  BuRDicK.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  my  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  MosEK.  I  see.     All  right.  ,  •  n  ^  ^     ^  . 

Mr.  MnxER.  We  can  stipulate  that  the  reason  is  it  naight  tend  to 
incriminate  him,  can't  we  ?  .    .         .     .  ■.  i. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  Counsel,  in  all  these  instances,  it  can  be 
understood  that  his  refusal  is  based  upon  his  belief  that  it  would  tend 
to  incriminate  him  and,  of  course,  it  may  also  be  understood  that  he 
is  directed  to  answer  the  question,  by  the  chairman,  and  still  refuses. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  Yes,  sir.  .  ■      ^^    ^ 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Burdick,  you  stated  that  the  wire  service  that  you 
paid  for  in  the  station  was  AP  service. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  records  of  the  radio  station  reveal  that  one  or  at 
least  one  of  the  charges  made  against  you  was  Transradio  sports  wire, 
$231.66.     The  other  items  are  just  race  wire  service. 

Now,  do  you  deny  that  you  paid  the  Transradio  sports  wire  ? 

Mr.  BuBDicK.  Wait  a  minute  now.  I  explained  that  before,  that 
I  got  a  note  and  the  station  is  paying  it  off,  and  that  amount  waa 
included  in  the  note. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  the  payment  of  Transradio  sports  wire  was  payment 

for  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  No  ;  they  paid  me  back. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  paid  you  back,  but  they  didn't  pay  you,  they  paid 

the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Burdick.  They  paid  the  bank. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  you  don't  deny  that  in  addition  to  paying  the  note 
back,  that  you  paid  $200  a  month  for  the  service,  too,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Burdick.  I  paid  $50  a  week  for  the  AP.  I  don't  pay  for  Trans- 
radio. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see.  Mr.  Burdick,  I  want  to  know  why  you,  a  sales- 
man for  a  radio  station,  who  does  not  own  the  station  and  has  no 
interest  in  it,  and  have  no  other  connection  with  it,  other  than  getting 
the  news,  pays  a  runner  to  carry  the  news  around  to  the  sports  an- 
nouncer, and  pays  the  salary  of  the  announcer,  and  pays  for  a  service 
which  you  claiin  is  not  race  wire  service,  but  which  Mr.  Kupp  and  the 
other  people  in  the  station  say  is  a  race  wire  service.  I  want  to  know 
why  you  are  paying  for  the  race  wire  news,  and  then  going  around 
to  bookie  shops  and  collecting  $10,  and  perhaps  doing  that  with  cigar 
stores  all  through  the  town. 

What  is  your  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Burdick  (conferring  with  counsel).  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  of  course,  the  Chair  wishes  to  admonish 
the  witness  that  he  is  instructed  to  answer,  and  he  now  refuses  to 
answer  on  the  ground  that  it  will  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt,  but  I  felt  the  question  was 
so  framed  that  it  included  a  cover-all  question,  and  I  felt  that  I  ought 
to  call  it  to  his  attention,  so  if  he  so  desires  he  might  exercise  his  rights. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  acting  entirely  within  your  rights  and  you 
don't  have  to  give  any  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  you  say  the  amount  paid  for  race  wire  service 
for  Transradio  sports  wire  was  to  pay  off  a  debt.  The  books  of  the 
company  don't  reveal  that.  They  show  a  charge  for  service,  and  it  is 
specifically  identified  as  Transradio  sports  wire. 
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Mr.  BuRDiCK.  The  books  of  the  company  might  be  wrong.  I  don't 
know.  The  company  owes  me  some  money,  unless  they  have  taken  it 
ojQF.      I  don't, know.     The  books  are  all  balled  up  over  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Burdick,  isn't  it  true  that  you,  in  your  political 
activity,  and  in  your  official  connections,  or  visits,  going  around  to 
cigar  shops  which  have  bookies  in  the  back  of  them,  that  you  threaten 
to  have  them  closed  up  through  the  police  department  if  they  don't 
pay  you  $10  a  week  or  some  similar  amount? 

Mr.  Burdick  (conferring  with    counsel).  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  may  incrim- 
inate you,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Burdick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  we  want  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  McCallum. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCallum,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and 
be  sworn,  please  ? 

In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God  do  you  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony which  you  are  about  to  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  SAMUEL  McCALLUM,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  McCallum.  George  Samuel  McCallum. 

The  Chairman.  McCallum? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  address  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Ill  Shinn  Terrace. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  city  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Could  I  ask  you  now  to  move  in,  please,  a  little 
closer,  and  move  those  microphones  over?     Thank  you  very  much. 

What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Right  now  I  am  unemployed. 

Mr.  IMosER.  Unemployed. 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Since  I  am  14  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  long  would  that  be,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  18  years. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  years  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Eighteen  or  better. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  last  work  you  did  and  with  whom 
were  you  associated  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  last  work  I  done  was  to  operate  a  horse  room 
on  5  South  Michigan  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Moser. 

But  first,  you  say  you  operated  a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  worked  for  a  person  that  operated  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  worked  for  a  person  who  operated  a  horse 
room  at  5  South  Michigan  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  right,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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The  CnAiRMAN".  All  right,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  have  you  operated  horse  rooms  for  a  good  many 
yeai*s  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  never  operated  a  horse  room  myself.  I  always 
worked  for  someone. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  been  in  one  or  the  other  for  a  good  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  good  many  years,  since  1937. 

Mr.  Moser.  Since  1937.     Who  did  you  work  for  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  From  1937  to  1939  I  was  not  exactly  working — 
I  run  errands  and  helped  around  for  Sam  Cameratti  at  1917  Atlantic 
Avenue. 

]\Ir.  Moser.  What  kind  of  an  establishment  did  Sam  Camarota 
have  i 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  was  a  horse  room. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  they  have  any  other  gambling  besides  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  On  week  ends  they  had  a  dice  table  and  I  used  to 
pick  up  the  dice. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  night? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  stick  man  in  the  dice  room  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  On  occasions.  I  never  worked  there  steady.  Sam 
was  more  of  a  benefactor  to  me.  He  used  to  throw  me  a  couple  of 
dollars.     There  was  no  straight  pay  attached  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not  work  regularly  at  all  for  him? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Xo. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  Plaza  Cigar  Store? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  a  set-up  was  that? 

JNIr.  McCallum.  That  was  a  small  cigar  store  at  2019  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, owned  by  Jack  Berenato. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  the  man  who  runs  the  restaurant  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  operated  that  cigar  store  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wluit  did  you  do  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  I  think  that  was  about  in  1941  that  I  went 
to  work  there  for  about  $3  a  day  salary,  as  a  handy  man,  and  I  worked 
on  the  crap  table. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  had  a  crap  table,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  During  the  afternoon  and  week  ends. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  have  a  cigar-store  front? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  had  a  cigar-store  front  and  later  turned  it  into 
a  restaurant. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  did  you  stand  in  front  and  see  the  people  that 
came  by? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  worked  there  for  about  2  years  in  the  back, 
picking  up  dice  and  running  errands,  and  the  third  year  I  was  there  I 
was  given  the  cigar  store,  with  a  small  salary,  and  was  sort  of  a  door 
man  to  let  people  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  to  give  the  O.  K.  on  people  who  came  and 
went? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  if  it  was  someone  who  wasn't  allowed  in 
there,  like  drunks  or  anything,  I  stopped  them. 
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Mr.   MosER.  I  see.     But  otherwise   was  it  open  to  the  public? 

Mr.  McCallum.  It  was  an  open  place ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  how  about  the  Shinn  Terrace  place,  you  told  us 
at  one  time  you  worked  there  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  During-  the  period  of  what  they  call  the  slough. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  w^ork  at  home  ^ 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  live  at  111  Shinn  Terrace,  and  I  have  a  telephone, 
and  I  picked  up  bets  on  the  street  and  phoned  them  in. 

Mr.  Moser,  That  was  when  the  slough  was  on? 

Mr.  McCallum.  During  the  rough  periods. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  at  one  time  decide  to  open  a  horse  room  of  your 
own? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  in  1947  was  the  time  that  I  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, I  had  burst  an  appendix,  and  I  was  idle  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  or  a  year,  and  after  that  I  had  been  around  the  street  working 
for  another  year,  just  picking  up  different  bets,  and  I  seen  that  I  could 
■do  pretty  good  at  it,  so  I  decided  to  try  and  go  in  business  for  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  as  a  first  step  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  went  up  to  the  Guarantee  Trust  Building,  to 
the  Freeholders'  office,  in  the  presence  of  another  man.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  mention  his  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whom  did  you  see  at  the  Freeholders'  office  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  At  the  Freeholders'  office  I  met  Senator  Hap 
Farley  and  James  Boyd. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    What  did  you  say  to  them  ? 

Mr,  McCallum.  Previously  before  going  there,  Phil  Toppen,  who 
is  what  they  call  the  third  ward  committeeman  for  Atlantic  City,  I 
discussed  it  with  him  and  I  said  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  place, 
that  I  thought  I  could  do  pretty  good  at  5  South  Michigan.  He  told 
me  not  to  mention  gambling  or  anything,  but  to  go  up  and  ask  the 
Senator.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  see  him,  and  he  had  told 
me  not  to  mention  gambling  at  all,  but  to  open  a  bootblack  stand  of 
some  kind. 

So  in  the  presence  of  this  other  person  I  went  up  there  and  met  the 
Senator,  and  he  in  turn  brought  me  into  Mr.  Boyd's  office,  and  I 
explained  what  I  wanted,  that  I  had  four  children  now  and  things 
were  rough,  and  I  thought  I  could  do  pretty  good  down  there,  and 
I  would  like  to  open  a  bootblack  stand,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  be 
bothered. 

So  they  had  a  little  conference  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Jimmy  Boyd 
telephoned  Mr.  Lane  of  %he  probation  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Farley  say  anything  to  Boyd  about  what  he  de- 
cided ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  mumbled  like,  "Take  care  of  him,"  in  some  sort 
of  way  like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  indicated  that  Boyd  should  take  care  of  you  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  say  he  telephoned  someone  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Mr.  Boyd,  after  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Boyd,  he 
in  turn — and  I  still  had  this  other  witness  with  me  when  Mr.  Boyd 
was  there,  too — and  he  in  turn  calls  in  Lane  at  the  probation  office, 
which  is  in  the  same  building  on  the  third  floor. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  On  the  telexDhone. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  "George  is  coming  down,  take  care  of  him."  I 
walked  down  there  with  the  same  witness,  and  I  went  into  the  proba- 
<"ion  office,  and  I  met  Mr.  Lane  and  he  said,  "O.  K.,  son,  go  aliead,  go 
ut  and  make  a  living." 

I  now  needed  someone  to  buy  the  store  for  me.  It  was  a  restaurant 
hat  was  closed.  So  I  went  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  tavern,  and 
I  had  always  been  good  for  a  touch  with  him,  so  I  promoted  him  on 
the  idea  of  buying  the  restaurant.  So  we  got  the  restaurant  open; 
for  a  month  I  cooked,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  the  lease  I  turned  it  into 
a  horse  room. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  You  turned  it  into  a  horse  room? 

Mr.  McCallitm.  A  horse  room. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  operate  it  as  a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  operated  there  for  a  period  of  about  10  weeks. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  then  what  happened? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  man  that  bought  the  place  from  me,  the  busi- 
ness got  pretty  good,  and  he  put  me  on  the  payroll  instead  of  a  part- 
nership. So  I  waited  around  a  couple  of  more  weeks  and  borrowed 
some  monej^,  and  I  bought  tlie  store  out  next  door  and  opened  up  a 
bootblack  parlor,  with  booking  in  the  back. 

Now  I  needed  a  bank-roll  man,  so  I  went  to  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Barney  Marion,  and  he  bank-rolled  me. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Who  did  you  turn  your  bets  over  to  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  This  Barney  Marion  was  doing  the  booking  at  that 
time.    I  turned  my  numbers  over  to  Haggerty. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  turned  your  numbers  in  to  Haggerty? 

Mr.  ]McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  your  bookmaking  you  turned  in  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  We  booked  on  the  premises.  I  had  50  percent  of 
the  winnings. 

Mr.  iSIosER.  How  long  did  you  operate  that  way  ? 

]\Ir.  McCallum.  That  was  during  the  summer,  for  2  months,  up 
until  September  15,  around  the  15th  of  September. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  what  happened  ?    Were  you  closed  up  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Sergeant  Sullivan  of  the  Vice  Squad  had  come 
around  about  September  17  of  the  same  year,  and  he  seen  seven  or 
eight  people,  I  had  my  wife  tending  door,  and  as  Barney  was  out 
entirely,  I  was  throwing  in  my  lay-off  bets  to  Haggerty,  and  book- 
ing dollar  bets  myself,  with  a  small  bank  roll,  and  I  had  no  phone,  as 
someone  had  called  up  Trenton  and  had  my  phone  shut  off. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  vou  were  being  closed  up. 

Mr.  McCALLmi.  Gradually.^ 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Sergeant  Sullivan  stopped  in  and  he  said,  "Your 
license  doesn't  cover  for  that."  He  said,  "I  want  you  to  keep  this 
door  locked." 

So  I  then  got  a  baby  sitter  for  the  kids,  and  my  wife  come  around, 
she  was  m}^  doorman.     I  was  going  along  booking  in  the  back. 

Mr.  MosER.  Sullivan  said  you  had  to  keep  the  door  locked? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  was  all  by  himself  that  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  3-0U  let  your  customers  come  in  through  the  locked 
door? 

Mr.  McCallum.  My  wife  opened  the  door  for  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right. 
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Mr.  McCalltim.  So  about  10  days  went  by,  and  as  she  unlocked  the 
door  one  day  they  pushed  it  in,  Sullivan  and  Hanesberry  of  the  vice 
s(juaQ.. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  need  not  go  into  all  the  details.     You  were  closed 


up 


Mr.  McCallum.  I  was  closed  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  about  it  when  you  were  closed  up? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  they  didn't  arrest  me  that  first  time.  Philip 
roppen  interceded  for  me.  About  5  days  later  I  tried  to  sell  the 
bu    it  ^       "^^'^*  ^^'^-^  refused  to  let  this  fellow 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  "they"  who  refused  to  let  you  do  this? 

Mr  McCallum.  Philip  Toppen  intervened  and  said,  "No  one  will 
go  it  1  cannot  run." 

Ij^'  ^^f^^'  ^^'^^^  ^^^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  to  whether  you  could  sell  it? 

Mr  McCallum.  The  fellow  that  was  going  to  buy  it  came  to  me  and 
said,    1  cannot  operate  there.     I  don't  want  to  buy  it  " 

So  I  stayed  open  temporarily  for  2  days,  and  Sullivan  and  Hanes- 
berry kicked  the  window  through. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  closed  again? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  mind  the  details.  The  fact  is  that  they  closed 
you  up.  -^  ^ 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  closed  me  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  complain  to  somebody  ? 

^.•n.fAi^''^'''^'^Y^l-  V"!  ^oc^e^V^  ^P  t^^s  t"^e,  they  chopped  the 
window  up  and  booked  me  under  a  disorderly  house,  lottery,  and 
gambling,  three  charges.     I  was  held  under  $3,500  bail. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  get  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  didn't  have  no  money  for  a  lawyer 

ir^'  a7^^^*  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^o  ^^^^'^^  it'  i"st  go  to  jail  ?  ' 

Mr.  McCallum    A  friend  of  mine  signed  the  bail  bond.     I  went 

to  see  Senator  Farley  the  next  day  by  myself,  and  asked  what  kind  of 

an  U.  K.  1  had. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say  to  that? 

Mr  McCallum  He  said,  "Don't  worry  too  much  about  it.  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

r-.^.r^^  "^'f  ^^'t  ^  '^'''  ^^'"'^  ^'^"^^  before  Judge  Damico,  the 
recorders  court,  and  he  continued  my  bail  with  the  same  three  charges, 

I  then  went  back  with  my  wife  to  Senator  Farley  in  the  same 
bui  ding,  and  m  the  presence  of  my  wife  he  told  me  that  he  would 

sStt  ''''''^  '  ^""''^^  ^^^  '"^  ^""''"^^  "^^th  Prosecutor 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  McCallum  Another  week  went  by,  and  I  got  a  notice  to  ap- 
IZl  '"^  T  !F'  L^^f  "^^'  to  what  they  call  "cop  a  plea."  It  was  a  sub- 
pena.     I  then  went  back  to  him  and  he  had  told  me 

Mr.  MosER.  Went  back  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  To  Senator  Farley. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  and  what  did  he  tell  you  then  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  then  told  me,  he  said,  "You  get  in  touch  with 
Vmce  l.ane  of  the  probation  office  as  soon  as  you  get  the  notice  " 
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So  I  went  up  to  Vince  Lane's  office  when  I  had  my  notice,  and  showed 
it  to  him.  He  told  me,  "Don't  worry  about  it."  And  he  picked  the 
phone  up  and  called  the  assistant  prosecutor,  in  the  presence  of  me,  on 
the  phone,  and  he  said :  "The  Senator  is  interested  in  this  boy.  Will 
you  please  take  care  of  him." 

I  then  went  home.  Two  days  later,  with  the  notice  that  I  had  to 
appear  in  Mays  Landing,  and  I  pleaded  "not  guilty."  I  was  held 
for  the  jury  for  the  following  week.  One  week  later  it  came  up, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  got  in  touch  with  my  attorney.  Mr.  Lane 
got  in  touch  with  my  attorney,  and  I  was  told  by  the  attorney  to 
plead  non  vult.  I  pleaded  non  vult,  and  they  gave  me  a  sentence  of 
5  years'  probation  and  a  $350  fine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  complain  to  anybody  about  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  After  I  come  from  the  court,  I  had  to  report  to 
the  probation  office  to  get  my  book.  I  told  Mr.  Lane  that  I  thought 
I  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  faced  the  grand  jury;  that  they 
threw  the  book  at  me — 5  years.  No  one  in  Atlantic  County  got  5 
years.  Big  gamblers  got  2  years'  probation,  and  they  gave  me  5  years 
and  a  $350  fine. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  McCallum.  In  response  to  that,  Mr.  Lane  said  to  me,  "You 
had  better  keep  your  big  mouth  shut  or  you  will  find  yourself  windmg 
up  dumped  in  a  lot  somewhere." 

The  clerk  gave  me  the  book  and  told  me  to  report  every  week  as 
told  by  the  rules  of  the  regulation  book. 

I  missed  one  week,  and  they  sent  me  a  final  notice  2  daj^s  later. 

Mr.  MosER,  Now,  while  you  were  operating  a  bookie  joint  back  in 
1949,  did  you  pay  any  protection  money  to  anybody? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes;  I  did.  Two  district  men,  Surmania  and 
Myoria,  they  are  under  indictment  right  now  through  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  they  the  policemen  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Two  district  detectives. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  paid  them  $5  apiece  each  Saturday. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  come  in  and  ask  for  it  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  One  week  one  man  would  come  and  collect  $10 
from  me,  and  the  next  week  the  other  would  come  and  collect  the 
same  $10. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Third  Ward  United  Repub- 
lican Club? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Leo  Lewin  brought 
that  card  down  to  me,  and  I  had  to  sign  up  and  pay  $5  a  month  dues 
to  the  Third  Ward  Republican  Club. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  to  pay  what? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Five  dollars  a  month.  Ordinarily  it  is  $4  a  year 
to  belong  to  the  club. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  ordinarily  $4  a  year  and  you  paid  $5  a  month? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  paid  an  initiation  fee  besides? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Five  dollars. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  have  to  pay  so  much  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  the  rules. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  tell  you  that  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  Mr.  Lewin  told  me  that;  yes,  that  is  the  regular 
fee. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  say  you  would  not  be  able  to  stay  open  if  you 
would  not  join? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  just  told  you  you  had  to  join  ?  • 

Mr.  JNIcCallum.  Yes,  and  also  the  same  Mr.  Lewin,  every  Monday, 
brought  me  $5  worth  of  bingo  tickets  for  the  third-ward  Republican 
organization  bingo  club.     I  had  to  buy  them  every  Monday. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  receipt  that  I  have  before  me  for  dues  to  the  Re- 
publican club  is  signed  by  Frank  Beatty.     Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  He  is  the  police  officer  there  who  holds  the  job 
with  the  club  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  for  these  people,  I 
suppose,  because  of  that? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  the  people  that  closed  me  there;  yes,  I  had 
them  indicted.  I  went  before  the  grand  jury  and  stated  my  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  they  actually  indicted  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  They  were  indicted,  and  their  case  is  pending 
right  now,  four  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  indicted? 

]\Ir.  McCallum.  The  two  district  detectives;  that  is.  Myoria  and 
Surmania,  and  Harry  Ilaggerty  and 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  Harry  Haggerty  indicted? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Through  the  numbers. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  told  the  police,  or  you  told  the  grand 
jury,  that  he  had  been  in  the  numbers  business ;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well  no;  someone  else  had  charge  of  that  in  that 
same  grand  jury. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  not  responsible  for  that  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No  ;  I  was  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Haggerty  or  the 
other  fellow. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  anything  done  to  you  to  get  even  for  the  trouble 
you  caused  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Well,  previous  to  that,  I,  with  Barney  Marion — I 
was  paying  $25  a  week,  and  there  is  an  FBI  man  by  the  name  of 
Spivey,  and  I  had  turned  the  receipts  over  to  him.  I  was  charged 
$25  a  week,  which  was  given  to  the  vice  squad,  but  I  personally  did 
not  pay  it.  It  was  taken  out  of  my  percentage  every  Saturday  night, 
and  was  charged  to  me  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

Mr.  MosER.  By  whom? 

Mr.  McCallum.  By  Barney  Marion,  and  he  in  turn  gave  it  to 
the  vice  squad. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  any  reprisals  made  against  you?  Did  you  ever 
have  anything  done  to  3'^ou  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes;  I  had  a  very  rough  winter.  This  winter,  I 
had  four  children,  and  my  sewer  line  had  been  blocked  up,  and  I  had 
it  fixed  by  a  plumber,  and  it  passed  inspection  of  the  board  of  health 
and  the  building  inspectors,  and  all  of  this,  and  then  they  cut  the 
sewer  line  off  with  a  hacksaw,  and  I  had  a  board  of  health  notice  to 
vacate  the  house  within  72  hours. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  cut  the  sewer  line  ? 
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Mr.  McCallum.  The  people  that  owned  the  adjoining  house.  I 
have  a  right-of-way  there,  and  my  sewer  line  runs  on  the  right-of-way, 
and  they  had  a  plumber  cut  it  off  with  a  hacksaw  without  notice. 

Mr,  MosER.  They  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  city  admin- 
istration ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  The  board  of  health  had  it  done. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  anything  happen  to  your  truck  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  me  a  truck.  I  went  in 
the  scrap-iron  business.  About  4  in  the  morning,  one  night,  I  couldn't 
get  up  in  time.  The  truck  was  sabotaged.  Sand  was  put  into  the 
tank,  sugar  in  the  oil.    All  the  wires  were  cut. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No. 

On  another  occasion,  as  I  was  coming  home,  I  had  taken  a  conces- 
sion in  a  tavern  and  I  was  doing  very  well  the  first  2  weeks  when 
the  bartenders  got  at  me  and  I  had  to  fold  that  business  up.  On  the 
way  home  that  night  two  colored  men  with  black  bandannas  on 
their  face  put  a  gun  at  me  and  told  me  to  lay  off.  They  didn't  harm 
me  that  night. 

Two  weeks  later  they  slugged  me  with  the  butt  of  a  gun.  I  have 
the  scar  here.  I  jumped  up,  but  I  couldn't  run  after  them.  They  ran 
away  and  got  into  a  black  sedan,  but  I  could  not  get  the  license 
number. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  couldn't  run  because  you  are  crippled  by  infantile 
paralysis? 

Mr.  McCallum.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  still  on  relief  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  No;  they  took  the  relief  away  sometime  in  ISIay. 

Mr.MosER.  Why? 

Mr.  McCallum.  I  wasn't  getting  State  relief.  Senator  Farley  sent 
my  wife  to  city  hall  to  see  a  Mr.  Lewis,  and  they  told  her  that  he  would 
take  care  of  her  and  he  would  give  us  $50.85,  a  money  order  of  some 
kind,  a  food  order,  every  2  weeks.  We  received  that  for  3  months  in 
the  winter. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  that  been  discontinued  ? 

]\Ir.  McCallum.  That  w^as  discontinued  in  May. 

Mr.  MosER,  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  Officer  Mooney  ? 

JNIr.  McCallum.  Yes,  sir.  Two  weeks  after  I  had  opened  the  place 
at  7  South  Michigan  Avenue  with  Mike  Carney,  Detective  Mooney 
pulled  up  with  Sergeant  Sullivan  in  a  Ford  car.  He  called  me  out- 
side. He  had  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  He  said  to  me,  "I  see  you  are 
voting  right.    Get  the  green  up  every  Monday." 

Mr.  MosER.  "W^iat  did  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  McCallum.  That  is  an  expression  for  money.  I  didn't  give 
him  anything  because  I  didn't  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Officer  Gribbin,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand, 
please  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
shall  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  full  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Francis  Bernard  Gribbin. 

The  Chairman.  Spelled  G-r-i-b-b-i-n  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Officer  Gribbin,  what  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  26  North  Georgia  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairmain  .  For  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

]Mr.  Gribbin.  Twenty-seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  position  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Atlantic  City  Police  Force.  I  am  presently  working 
in  the  radio  car.  No.  1. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force  at  Atlantic 
City? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  one  of  the  so-called  Four  Horsemen  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Moser.  You  know  anything  about  gambling  activities  in  At- 
lantic City? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  know  it  exists.  It  exists  without  any  vigorous 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  main  police  department  to  stamp  it  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  pretty  wide  open  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  It  was  wide  open.  Right  now  there  are  a  number  of 
bookmakers,  numbers  banks,  that  are  sneaking,  but  tliey  are  doing 
very  well  sneaking  due  to  our  activities,  and  some  other  policemen 
who  are  not  on  the  vice  squad,  but  have  made  arrests.  The  rank  and 
file.  There  are  several  policemen  besides  ourselves  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  lock  every  one  of  them  up,  given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  heard  Officer  Warlich's  testimony  with  regard  to 
the  forming  of  the  Four  Horsemen  and  the  activities  they  conducted. 
Is  that  all  in  accordance  with  your  understanding  of  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  were  also  conducting  raids  with  them;  were 
you? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  were  you  put  out  on  the  "Horn"  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  never  seemed  to  bother  me.  I  was  working  in 
a  radio  car.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  pay-raise  committee.  There- 
fore, there  was  no  persecution  or  retaliation  shown  against  me.  Of- 
ficer Warlich  and  Officer  Portock — and  I  would  say  eight  other  offi- 
cers— were  moved  from  their  jobs  which  they  had  held  for  years,  and 
they  performed  those  jobs  effectively,  and  they  were  moved  for  no 
reason  at  all  except  for  reprisals.  Portock  and  Warlich,  I  would  say, 
a  week  or  so  after  they  were  out  on  the  street,  were  discussing  with  me 
the  conditions  which  they  were  observing,  which  they  had  not  ob- 
served when  they  worked  inside.  I  told  them  anytime  they  wanted 
my  assistance  and  that  of  others,  we  could  lock  them  up,  but  they 
should  expect  reprisals. 

Portock  and  I  observed  one  number  man  taking  numbers,  and  we 
grabbed  him  right  there  and  then. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  there  different  syndicates  in  Atlantic  City  that 
take  numbers  and  run  bookmaking  arrangements  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  "\Vliat  are  the  syndicates?    How  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  It  is  broken  up  chiefly  in  wards.  There  are  four  wards 
in  Atlantic  City — first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  The  two  number 
banks  on  the  South  Side,  from  our  knowledge,  are  conducted  by  two 
individuals,  you  might  say,  Fred  Masucci  and  "Cherry"  Haggerty. 
There  is  another  number  bank  on  the  North  Side.  There  is  some  con- 
flict there  now  as  to  who  is  running  it.  It  was  formerly  run  by  Harold 
Scheper,  who  is  ill  at  this  time  and  is  in  the  hospital.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  running  it  now.    That  consists  of  the  banks. 

Mr.  Rubenstein,  who  formerly  had  a  bank,  is  now  partner  with 
Fred  Masucci,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge ;  and  along  with  Masucci, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  a  partner  of  Stumpy  Orman. 

In  other  words,  Masucci,  Rubenstein,  and  Orman  are  one  combine. 
"Cherry"  Haggerty,  Hogan,  and  Messina  are  another  combine  on 
the  South  Side.  On  the  North  Side,  I  couldn't  give  you  anything 
definite.   It  is  all  mixed  up  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  Orman  is  in  this  ?  Does  Orman  have  anything 
else  to  do  with  the  rackets  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Orman  is  the  undisputed  boss  of  rackets.  Nothing 
goes  in  Atlantic  City,  from  little  chance  games  on  the  Boardwalk  to 
numbers  or  anything  else,  unless  he  gives  his  O.  K.  to  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  does  he  have  any  political  influence? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  would  say  that  is  where  his  racket  influence  stems 
from,  his  political  connections. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  there  any  other  connections  between  the  rackets 
and  the  political  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Through  your  ward  leaders. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  ward  leaders  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Anything  you  are  going  to  open  in  Atlantic  City,  if 
you  open  a  cigar  store,  a  short  time  afterward  you  will  be  visited  by 
some  member  of  a  number  bank  who  wants  to  back  the  numbers  you 
will  be  writing.  You  will  also  be  approached  by  some  representative 
of  the  bookmaker  who  wants  to  book  the  horses  which  you  are  going 
to  book.  But  you  cannot  book  horses.  You  can  only  book  them  at  50 
percent  of  the  losses.  It  is  according  to  the  ward  you  live  in  which 
bookmaker  you  are  going  to  call  and  turn  your  horses  to.  The  only 
way  you  can  be  a  small  bookmaker  in  a  store  and  be  unmolested  is 
to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  ward  leader.  He,  in  turn,  has  influence 
with  Orman  to  see  they  are  not  molested  by  the  vice  squad. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  the  ward  leader  ever  come  around  to  see  these 
people  or  does  he  do  it  through  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  mostly  have  lieutenants  who  do  their  talking  for 
them.    In  some  cases  they  go  around  themselves. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  these  places  forced  to  make  contributions  to  the 
political  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes.  You  make  political  contributions,  contributions 
to  the  yearbook.  You  belong  to  the  Republican  Party.  You  make 
outright  donations  for  purposes  which  you  might  not  even  know.  You 
will  also  support  the  local  radio  station  which  gives  race  results. 
Wliatever  requirements  you  make,  you  will  be  told  when  the  party 
■comes  around. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  previous  witness,  Mr.  McCallum,  said  that  he  had 
to  pay  $5  a  month  to  belong  to  the  Third  Ward  Republican  Club, 
whereas  other  members  had  to  pay  $5  a  year,  $4  a  year ;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Gribbin.  I  would  say  "yes."  I  have  heard  it  from  others,  but 
that  even  mchides  the  police.  I  mean  the  policemen.  I  do  not  have 
anytJiing  to  do  with  the  Republican  organization  at  present  but  I 
received  a  card  for  $30  dues  for  the  year,  whether  I  like  it  or  not  I 
have  to  get  it  up.    If  I  do  not,  I  will  be  out  of  the  radio  car. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  this  dues  notice  from  the  Atlantic  Countv  Republican 
C  ommittee  similar  to  what  you  received  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  other  employees  of  the  city  receive  that  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Well,  a  day  or  two  after  I  received  mine,  it  was  com- 
mon knowledge  and  talk  in  the  grill  room  that  everybody  had  received 
them. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  note  on  the  back  of  this  one,  which  was  sent  to  us 
anonymously,  says  r 

This  is  only  part  of  what  we  are  required  to  pay  for  the  privilege  to  work 
for  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  in  this  free  country,  United  States  of  America. 

Then  there  is  a  postcript : 

This  money  is  not  dues ;  it  is  kick  back. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Mr.  Moser,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  particular  was 
sent  to  policemen. 

Mr.  MosER.  Idonotlmow.    We  just  received  it  in  the  mail. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  May  I  see  that  closely,  please  ? 

(The  card  was  examined  by  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Gribbin.  The  one  we  received  was  similar  to  this,  but  has  our 
name  and  home  address  and  the  department  in  which  we  are  employed 
right  in  there.  I  am  not  sure  about  this  year,  but  I  believe  in  previous 
years  men  who  were  on  the  full  pay,  they  paid  the  full  $30;  but  other 
members  who  have  only  been  on  a  year  or  so  are  assessed  accordingly, 
$15,  until  they  are  full-pay  men. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  would  happen  if  they  did  not  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Gribbi:;.  If  you  are  in  plain  clothes  or  on  a  motorcycle,  what- 
ever job  you  are  doing,  or  like,  you  will  be  moved  or  moved  to  outlvino- 
districts.  *= 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  do  not  make  that  payment  of  dues  to  the  Atlantic 
Republican  Committee,  you  will  suffer  some  type  of  reprisal  ? 
_    Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes;  you  will  suffer.    You  will  be  told  that  the  "ice" 
IS  due. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  thej  use  the  expression,  "The  ice  is  due"  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  That  is  the  expression. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  frequently  done? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Once  a  year,  a  short  time  before  election. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  any  pressure  ever  put  on  you  to  change  your  ac- 
tivities as  the  four  horsemen  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes;  I  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Bovd.  Director  Ker- 
stetter  notified  me  at  my  home  to  come  in  to  his  office  and  I  came  there, 
to  his  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whose  office  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Assistant  Director  Kerstetter. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  went  to  Kerstetter's  office  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  told  me  Jimmie  Boyd  wanted  to  see  me.  He  said, 
"Wait  a  minute,"  and  he  picked  up  the' telephone  and  he  spoke  to  Mr. 
Boyd  on  the  telephone.  It  was  a  quarter  to  12.  He  asked  him,  "Do 
you  want  to  see  Gribbin  before  you  go  to  lunch  or  after  lunch?" 
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Apparently  Boyd  said,  "I  will  see  him  right  now." 

He  hung  up  the  phone  and  told  me  to  go  right  over  to  Boyd's  office, 
which  is  about  two  blocks  away  from  the  city  hall.  I  walked  over 
there  and  spoke  to  his  secretary  outside  the  office  and  I  waited  there 
for  an  hour,  about  15  minutes.  I  didn't  want  to  see  him.  He  wanted 
to  see  me.  So  I  didn't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  wait.  So  I 
walked  out.  I  was  in  a  restaurant  having  coffee.  Michael  McGilley 
and  Red  Ring,  two  patrolmen  in  the  radio  car,  came  to  the  restaurant 
and  told  me  I  was  wanted  in  Boyd's  office.  I  asked  them,  "Are  you 
sure  the  door  will  be  open  wdien  I  get  there  ? " 

They  didn't  know.  They  drove  me  to  Boyd's  office,  and  I  went  in 
to  the  office  and  he  pretended  he  didn't  know  me.  He  eventually 
said,  "You  are  Gribbin,  aren't  you?" 

I  said,  "That  is  right." 

"Mr.  Gribbin,  I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  bad  stories  about  you, 
doing  a  lot  of  extra  police  work  off  duty,  causing  a  lot  of  bad  pub- 
licity for  the  organization,  and  in  general  disrui^ting  the  town.  You 
used  to  be  a  good  police  officer,  and  I  do  ]iot  know  what  has  come 
over  you." 

I  went  into  a  discussion  of  the  Kaiser  case  in  which  Portock  arrested 
a  bookmaker.  I  was  in  the  radio  car  and  Officer  Portock  called  me. 
Portock  asked  him  who  he  wrote  numbers  for.  He  mentioned  a 
numbers  man.  The  name  he  gave  was  Bickstein,  but  he  meant  Ruben- 
stein.  He  mentioned  it  incorrectly.  He  said  Bickstein,  but  meant 
Rubenstein.  After  the  arrest  was  made,  I  was  working  8  to  4  that 
day  and  Jack  asked  me  about  getting  a  warrant  for  Rubenstein.  I 
advised  him  not  to  try  to  do  it  because  the  man  pronounced  the  name 
incorrectly  and  it  was  a  very  weak  case.  The  chances  were  he  would 
get  the  .warrant,  but  it  would  not  stand  up  in  the  mimicipal  court.  I 
advised  him  against  it.     He  followed  my  advice. 

When  I  went  home  that  night,  around  5  o'clock,  I  was  advised  by 
radio  car  that  I  had  been  transferred  from  my  platoon  and  taken  out 
of  the  radio  car. 

So  the  next  day,  Kerstetter  called  me. 

What  he  was  referring  to  was  that  incident  in  the  Kaiser  case,  how 
I  helped  Kaiser  and  as  a  reward  for  that,  he  told  me,  "You  know  you 
are  in  a  radio  car  against  my  will.'' 

Mr.  MosER.  Boyd  said  you  were  in  the  radio  car  against  his  will  ? 

IVIr.  Gribbhst.  That  is  right. 

"You  know  that,  don't  you?" 

I  said,  "I  do." 

He  said,  "You  know  I  have  a  sick  man  in  my  ward  whom  I  wanted 
to  put  in  there." 

I  said,  "I  know  that,  and  I  know  who  the  man  is.     It  is  McGilley." 

He  said,  "That  is  correct.'' 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  helped 
Mr.  Kaiser,  at  least  you  didn't  put  any  pressure  on  Portock  to  make  a 
big  case  of  it,  I  am  going  to  see  you  are  transferred  back  to  your  own 
platoon  and  put  back  in  your  own  radio  car." 

It  was  a  little  after  2 :  30  by  that  time.  I  had  looked  at  my  watch. 
He  said,  "What  time  do  you  go  to  work?" 

I  said,  "I  go  to  work  at  4  o'clock,  which  you  should  know." 

I  had  previously  gone  to  work  at  8  in  the  morning  before  they 
transferred  me. 
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He  went  over  to  the  door  and  spoke  to  his  secretary  and  said,  "Get 
Tod  for  me." 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  Tod  Kerstetter? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  It  should  be  Tod  Kerstetter.  Then  he  came  back 
into  the  room  and  was  giving  me  a  lecture  on,  "You  can't  beat  city 
hall.  It  is  a  big  organization.  You  are  bucking  your  head  against 
a  wall.  Leave  Portock  to  take  care  of  Portock  and  Warlich  to  take 
care  of  Warlich  and  you  take  care  of  Gribbin,  and  in  the  future  see 
that  you  don't  go  out  of  your  way  to  make  arrests,  and  I  don't  think 
anything  will  happen  to  you.  But  if  you  don't,  somebody  is  going 
to  get  hurt." 

By  that  time  the  secretary  called  him  back  to  the  phone  and  he 
stepped  outside  the  door.  He  came  back  in  a  matter  of  2  minutes  and 
told  me,  "Gribbin,  don't  go  to  work  today,  but  go  in  tomorrow  morning 
at  8  o'clock.  You  will  report  to  your  own  platoon  and  your  own  radio 
car." 

When  I  got  up  I  said,  "I  am  not  under  any  obligation  to  you.  I 
didn't  ask  you  to  take  me  out  of  the  car  or  put  me  back  in  the  car." 

He  said.  "Have  it  your  own  way." 

I  left  and  in  an  hour  or  so  we  made  another  arrest. 

The  next  morning  I  reported  to  work  and  reported  to  my  own 
platoon  and  was  in  my  own  radio  car. 

It  consisted  of  being  assigned  to  Director  Kerstetter's  office  for  the 
day  to  account  for  my  time,  but  I  didn't  do  anything.  I  went  home 
and  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Gribbin,  you  heard  Mr.  Boyd's  testimony  regarding 
this  same  incident  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  heard  part  of  it.  I  was  sitting  in  the  back  and  I 
did  not  hear  too  well.     I  heard  most  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  First,  why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Boyd?  He  is  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  freeholders.  He  testified  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  police  department.     Why  did  you  go  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  The  previous  day  before  I  went  to  the  office,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  you.  Officer  Portock  arrested  Kaiser  after  going  off  duty 
that  day  and  after  I  went  home  at  5 :  30  I  was  told  I  was  transferred. 
That  was  the  day  before  the  meeting  with  Boyd. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  asking  you  why  Boyd  was  the  one  you  went  to  see? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute.  The 
next  morning,  ordinarily  I  would  have  gone  to  work  at  8  in  the 
morning,  as  I  was  transferred.  However,  I  didn't  go  to  work  until 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  home  in  my  residence  when  a  radio 
car  came  in  and  a  police  officer  told  me  to  get  in  touch  with  No.  10. 
On  our  radio  code  No.  10  is  the  chief.  So  I  got  dressed,  took  my  car, 
and  went  up  to  the  chief's  office,  and  in  his  place  I  found  Director 
Kerstetter.  The  chief  was  on  vacation.  He  told  me  to  go  see  Mr. 
Boyd.  He  picked  up  the  telephone,  asked  Mr.  Boyd  if  he  wanted  to 
see  me  then  or  after  lunch.  Evidently  Boyd  said  now.  He  said  to 
come  right  over  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Boyd  testified  that  Mr.  Kerstetter  had  just  seen 
3^ou  casually  around  and  suggested  that  you  go  and  have  a  friendly 
chat  with  Mr.  Boyd.    Is  that  contrary  to  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No,  sir.  I  was  summoned  in  to  his  office  by  radio  car. 
Kecords  will  show  who  was  in  that  radio  car.    Offhand  I  forget  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Boyd  testified  he  was  just  giving  you  friendly 
advice ;  is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  Gribbin.  No,  sir.  He  said,  "If  it  doesn't  stop,  somebody  will 
be  hurt." 

Mr.  IVIosER.  Did  you  ever  have  conversations  with  Murray  Fred- 
ericks, the  city  solicitor,  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  I  did ;  in  the  Schwimm  Building.  I  don't  recall 
the  exact  day.  Officer  Warlich  asked  Portock  and  me  if  we  wanted 
to  speak  to  him  because  he  had  received  some  notification  of  some 
sort  to  be  in  his  office.  We  went  up  there.  We  sat  in  his  office  and 
we  were  introduced  to  him.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  met  the 
man.  He  gave  us  a  lecture  similar  to  the  one  Mr,  Boyd  gave  me. 
Bad  publicity  for  the  town,  the  racket  men  not  being  as  bad  as  we 
made  them  out.  He  personally  stated  he  did  not  care  for  any  of  them, 
but  he  was  interested  in  the  organization  and  the  bad  publicity.  He 
asked  us  what  one  thing  he  could  do  for  us  which  would  bring  about 
harmony  within  the  police  department  and  end  this  bad  publicity. 

So  Officer  Warlich,  who  was  doing  most  of  the  talking,  told  him  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned  there  wasn't  any  one  thing  to  be  done  except 
for  the  racket  men  to  get  out  of  town. 

He  said,  "Right  now  we  are  considering  going  after  a  lot  of  pros- 
titutes. If  you  want  to  get  us  assigned  on  special  detail,  that  is  the 
most  you  can  do  for  us." 

He  said,  "I  will  take  it  up  with  the  right  party,  the  proper  person." 
That  was  the  way  he  worded  it.  He  said  he  would  let  us  know  in 
a  day  or  two. 

I  believe  Warlich  got  an  answer  by  telephone  that  it  could  not  be 
done,  that  we  were  too  bad,  had  made  too  many  enemies,  and  Senator 
Farley  was  mad  at  us  and  everybody  was  mad  at  us. 

JSIr.  MosER.  You  think  there  is  a  strong  friendship  between  the 
racket  element  and  the  politicians  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Very  strong.  It  is  very  evident  on  the  street.  You 
see  politicians.  You  see  Mr.  Fredericks  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Ruben- 
stein  ;  you  see  him  parked  in  front  of  his  house,  sitting  in  the  car  talk- 
ing; I  see  him  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Orman;  I  see  him  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Masucci — all  men  with  criminal  records.  He  is  city 
solicitor.     There  must  be  some  connection  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  heard  the  chief  of  police  testify  that  there  had 
been  300  arrests  of  gamblers  since  19-17  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  years  those  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  occurred,  I  would  say,  chiefly  in  the  years  that 
Dickson  was  operating  in  Atlantic  City,  Warren  Dickson,  the  special 
deputy  attorney  geneial. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1947  Mr.  Dickson  was  sent  down  by  the  attorney 
general  as  a  special  assistant  to  prosecute  gambling  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  effect  a  number  of  arrests  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  effected  a  number  of  arrests,  important  arrests. 
The  police  officials  selected  the  rookies  in  the  police  department  at  the 
time,  men  whom  the  racket  men  did  not  know,  men  who  were  inside 
on  office  jobs,  and  so  forth,  and  they  turned  them  loose  in  town.  For 
a  period  of  6  months  they  really  did  do  a  terrific  job.  They  arrested 
everybody.  But  I  do  not  believe  they  made  that  many  arrests.  They 
may  have,  but  subsequently  they  made  nothing  compared  to  that 
period.     At  that  time  they  made  arrests  and  they  charged  people  with 
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bookmaking  and  for  lottery.     Now  they  charge  them  for  possession 
of  numbers  slips. 

Mr.  jSIoser.  You  think  most  of  the  300  arrests  occurred  at  the  time 
Dickson  was  down  there  in  1947^ 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  know  they  did.  The  ones  they  made  were  not  all 
gambling  arrests.  A  lot  of  them  were  dealing  with  prostitution. 
That  is  the  vice  squad  at  that  time.  They  made  numerous  arrests  on 
prostitution. 

Mr.  MosER.  Speaking  of  the  vice  squad,  how  does  that  operate? 

Mr.  Gribbin,  The  vice  squad  right  now  is  very  confused,  but  at  that 
time  it  was  headed  by  Sergeant  Sullivan  and  lie  had  four  men  with 
him  who  worked  out  of  the  chief's  office.  I  believe  there  are  two  men 
on  the  North  Side.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were  that  year.  There 
were  six  to  seven  men  at  all  times  assigned  to  vice. 

Mr.  jMosek.  Have  they  changed  that  around  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  From  that  time  until  now  they  haven't  made  any 
major  change  until  the  past  month  when  Sergeant  Sullivan,  Charles 
Hahn,  Allen  Gill,  were  assigned  to  narcotics. 

Mooney  and  Hanesberry  are  handling  the  vice  squad,  handling  the 
vice  as  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  are  only  vice  men  now  ? 

Mr.  Gribbix.  They  are  the  only  vice  men  now  that  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  about  Officer  Mooney?  You  say  that  he  is  on 
the  vice  squad.  How  does  he  operate  as  far  as  these  rackets  are 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  In  my  estimation,  JNIoonej^  won't  arrest  anybody  un- 
less he  is  directed  to  arrest  him  by  some  politician.  He  is  on  there 
there  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  political  leaders,  the  influence 
of  Boyd  and  Sheriff  Gormley.  He  was  at  one  time  Sheriff  Gormley's 
chauffeur.  The  local  papers  made  some  to-do  about  that,  a  policeman 
being  assigned  to  the  sheriff's  office  as  a  chauffeur.  Eather  than  put 
him  back  in  uniform,  the}'  put  him  on  the  vice  squad  and  right  now 
they  won't  put  him  in  uniform.  He  knows  too  much  and  has  been 
around  too  much. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say,  ''He  knows  too  much."     What  does  he  know  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  He  is  very  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  i-acket 
men  and  evidently  in  payoff's  and  protection.  No  man  can  operate 
as  a  vice  man  for  that  length  of  time  that  he  has  been  in  there  without 
making  arrests. 

The  Chairiman.  We  are  notified  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
presence  of  additional  Senators  is  needed,  which  will  necessitate  our 
taking  a  recess.  So  we  will  recess  at  this  time  and  be  convened  just  as 
soon  as  we  can  return. 

(Recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Gribbin,  Officer  Warlich,  this  morning,  testified 
with  regard  to  the  horse  betting  in  the  cabana  on  the  beach.  He  said 
that  you  would  know  about  how  they  operate.  Can  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  that  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin,  This  time  every  year,  when  Atlantic  City  race  track, 
Garden  State  race  track,  or  Monmouth  race  track  open,  you  find  a 
number  of  out-of-town  bookmakers  who  make  their  headquarters  in 
Atlantic  City,  Atlantic  City  hotels.  From  all  appearances,  this  year, 
their  headquarters  is  going  to  be  down  in  the  new  apartment  house, 
the  Warwick  Apartments.     They  use  one  room  or  a  portion  of  some 
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suite  in  there  for  their  bookmaking  headquarters,  but  they  have  estab- 
lished bookmakers  from  Phihidelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  who 
are  down  on  the  beach  in  the  cabanas  and  who  are  more  or  less  known 
to  the  people  from  the  different  towns.  They  can  make  bets  with 
them  down  in  the  cabanas.  They  have  portable  radios  for  race  results. 
The  bets  evidently  wind  up  back  in  the  hotel  room,  either  where  lay-offs 
or  somethino;  else  may  be  necessary.  Right  now  down  in  front  of 
the  Chelsea  Hotel,  Ambassador  Hotel,  there  are  one  or  two  cabanas 
being  used.  Down  in  front  of  the  Warwick  apartments  they  are  book- 
making  on  the  beach.  It  is  big  bookmaking,  large  bets  from  wealthy 
peo])le  and  business  men  and  so  forth.  So  far  there  hasn't  been  any 
local  police  action  on  that.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  took  any 
action  last  year  either  on  the  bookmaking  on  the  beach. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  do  tliese  bookmakers  come  from,  the  ones  who 
work  on  the  beach?  You  said  they  come  from  various  tracks.  Do 
you  know  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  do  not  come  from  the  tracks.  The  summer 
season  starts  here  with  the  local  track  operating.  You  will  find  big 
bookmaking  and  you  will  find  men  who  hold  larger  bets  that  operate  in 
Atlantic  City  in  that  time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  come  from  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No  ;  they  come  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newark, 
New  York,  north  Jersey. 

Mr.  MosER.  From  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  come  there  for  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  That  is  right.  We  liave  one.  I  liave  his  name  here 
somewhere,  Michael  Benedict.  I  understand  he  is  operating  at  War- 
wick Apartments  this  year.  Whether  he  is  on  the  beach  or  in  the 
apartments,  I  do  not  know.     I  haven't  checked  on  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Warlich  also  testified  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
raids  that  required  a  warrant  because  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
against  whom  the  warrant  was  directed  usually  got  a  tip-off.  Can  you 
tell  us  more  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  We  attempted  to  execute  two  warrants.  One  was  for 
a  numbers  bank  run  by  Dorsett  Stewart.  In  that  case  we  had  a  letter 
as  complainant  and  Officer  Warlich  took  it  in  to  the  chief.  The  chief 
didn't  want  to  read  it.  He  told  them  to  go  get  the  warrant.  So  War- 
lich spoke  to  him  about  some  assistance  and  mentioned  the  North  Side 
vice  squad,  which  is  the  colored  vice  squad,  where  the  raid  was  going 
to  be  made.    He  said,  "Never  mind  about  the  colored  vice  squad." 

I  am  quoting  Warlich.  I  wasn't  there.  "You  take  anybody  you 
want." 

Mr.  Warlich  asked  him  how  about  Gribbin  and  Portock. 

Mr.  Saunders  said,  "Take  anybody  you  want  and  get  the  warrants." 

Mr.  Warlich  called  me  on  the  phone  and  he  had  me  meet  him  in  the 
municipal  court.  We  thought  it  was  advisable  to  go  out  and  tie  up 
this  Dorsett  Stewart  telephone  case.  We  know  he  has  a  telephone 
there.  So  I  did  that.  I  went  out  and  made  a  phone  call  and  had  the 
person  tie  his  phone  up  so  nobody  could  call  him. 

Warlich  was  securing  the  warrant  and  we  did  execute  that  warrant. 
We  took  Portock  off  his  traffic  corner  after  the  chief  told  Warlich 
to  do  that,  and  we  made  the  arrest  and  found  ample  evidence.  Officer 
Portock  was  then  suspended  by  the  chief,  who  denied  giving  him  per- 
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mission  to  go  on  the  arrest,  although  the  arrest  was  a  substantial 
one  and  produced  a  good  deal  of  evidence  and  it  was  a  large  numbers 
bank. 

The  second  occasion  I  went  into  the  chief's  office  and  explained  to 
him.  He  didn't  want  to  hear  it.  I  wanted  to  explain  to  him  that 
I  knew  where  there  was  a  bookmaker  operating  in  the  waiters' 
union.  He  told  me  to  go  and  get  the  warrants  and  go  back  and  make 
the  arrest.  I  did.  I  went  upstairs  to  see  Judge  Damico  and  the 
only  man  in  the  office  was  Judge  Damico  and  his  assistant,  Teller 
Walker.  We  required  about  an  hour's  time  to  type  that  warrant.  I 
was  in  the  office  all  the  time  and  no  one  came  in  and  no  one  went  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  no  one  called  on  the  telephone  ?  No  telephone  calls 
were  made  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No,  sir.  Judge  Damico  tried  to  contact  Mr.  Lepare, 
who  he  stated  was  ill  at  the  time.  No  phone  calls  were  made  that  I 
did  not  hear,  and  no  one  went  in  or  out.  I  was  given  the  warrant  at 
1  p.  m.  I  had  an  informer  in  this  establishment  and  I  called  him  by 
telephone.  He  said,  "Everything  was  all  right.  The  place  was  still 
operating.  Sheets  were  on  the  walls,  Armstrong's  and  run-down 
sheets." 

Mr.  MosER.  This  was  at  1  o'clock  that  your  informant  told  you  the 
place  was  operating?     That  was  the  moment  the  warrant  was  issued? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  That  is  right.  After  I  left  Judge  Damico's  office  I 
went  home  and  he  was  scheduled  to  call  me  at  1  o'clock,  which  he  did. 
He  told  me  everything  was  going,  everything  was  in  order.  I  was 
supposed  to  pick  up  Warlich  at  2 :  30  to  make  the  arrest.  At  2 :  20 
my  informer  called  me  and  notified  me  that  a  person  known  as 
Rheumatism  Rosey,  who  operates  a  store  at  Mississippi  and  Atlantic^ 
had  run  in  there  and  told  Ross  Massina  that  the  place  was  to  be  raided. 
Mr.  Ross  Massina  told  everybody  in  the  place,  around  30  to  40  people 
in  there,  to  clear  out.  They  grabbed  all  the  run-down  sheets,  Arm- 
strong's, put  them  in  a  paper  bag,  and  gave  them  to  this  Rheumatism 
Rosey.  They  deposited  them  in  the  trunk  of  a  car.  Then  they  stood 
around  waiting  for  us  to  arrive.  My  informer  called  me  at  2 :  20  to 
notify  me  of  this,  but  Officer  Portock  and  I  went  tliere  and  searched 
the  place.  We  executed  the  warrant,  even  though  we  knew  there 
would  be  nothing  there. 

I  understand  the  president  of  that  union  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Arn- 
heim.  Inspector  Arnheim,  and  protested  our  entering  that  establish- 
ment with  or  without  a  warrant,  and  Inspector  Arnheim  told  him  to 
put  his  complaint  in  writing  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  see  that 
we  were  punished.  I  do  not  know  what  the  man  put  in  his  complaint, 
but  I  know  he  was  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  an  liour.  There 
wasn't  anything  they  could  do  about  it.  Inspector  Arnheim,  Director 
Kerstetter,  would  have  loved  to  find  some  flaw  in  our  execution  and 
the  securing  of  that  warrant,  which  they  couldn't  find.  We  broke 
no  doors,  we  knew  there  was  nothing  there.  My  informant  told  me 
the  information  came  from  Cherry  Haggerty.  As  I  stated,  the  chief 
didn't  know  about  it.  Tlie  chief  didn't  want  to  know.  Judge  Damico 
and  Mr.  Walker  were  the  only  two  individuals  who  knew  the  location 
of  that  supposed  raid  that  we  had  a  warrant  for.  I  sent  my  informer 
around  to  other  establishments  nearby  to  see  if  they  were  operating. 
I  wanted  to  know  if  a  general  alarm  had  been  sent  out  that  something 
was  wrong,  but  everybody  was  operating  the  same  and  the  only  place 
that  was  told  to  close  down  was  the  right  place. 
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That  would  be  all  I  can  give  you  on  that,  how  it  was  sent  out,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tliere  was  testimony  to  the  effect  two  policemen — 
namely,  Sermania  and  Myoria — had  been  indicted.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  were  indicted Ey  the  last  grand  jury,  the  Atlantic 
County  grand  jury. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  they  still  on  the  force  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosKR.  Still  working  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  both  assistants  to  Inspector  Arn- 
heim. 

Mr.  MosER.  So,  although  they  are  indicted,  they  are  still  working 
on  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  They  are  still  working.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
previous  vice  squad,  when  they  were  indicted,  they  also  worked.  So 
it  is  nothing  unusual  for  these  men  to  be  working  while  under  indict- 
ment. That  was  so  during  the  Dickson  campaign,  if  you  recall.  The 
vice  squad  was  indicted,  but  they  were  not  suspended.  They  continued 
to  work. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  McCallum  testified  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  Yes,  sir. 

ISIr.  INIosER.  He  testified  that  he  had  been  beaten  up  by  two  colored 
men  with  masks. 

Mr.  Gribbin.  I  heard  him  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  those  two  men  with  masks 
were  the  two  colored  members  of  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  Gribbin.  No;  I  have  grave  doubt  about  that.  I  very  much 
doubt  that.  They  are  not  that  type.  After  all,  they  are  police  officers. 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  engage  in  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  that  is  all.    Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOONEY,  JR.,  ATLANTIC  CITY  (N.  J.) 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Mooney,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Mooney,  will  you  give  your  full  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  John  Joseph  Mooney,  Jr. 

Senator  Hunt.  And  may  we  have  your  address  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  20  North  Morris  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Mooney,  what  year  and  what  date  did  you  get  out 
of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  it  was  May  6, 
1946. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  after  that  ?  Did  you  go  directly  into 
the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Beach  Patrol. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  that  ? 
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Mr,  MooNEY.  That  is  a  lifeguard  on  the  beach. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  have  that  job  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  I  went  on  in  1941. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  how  long  did  you  work?  You  went  on  in  1941? 
I  am  asking  you  what  you  did  after  you  got  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Oh,  I  tliought  you  meant  previous. 

Mr.  MosER    Xo;  after. 

Mr.  MooxKv.  After  I  came  out  of  the  service  I  went  to  work  on  the 
beach  patrol.    I  think  it  was  May  28. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  work  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  worked  all  summer. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  was  your  next  job  after  that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  I  did  odd  work.  I  worked  at  the  convention 
hall  for  a  while. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  worked  as  a  chauffeur  for  a  while? 

Mr.  IMooNEY.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  worked  as  chauffeur  for  anybody? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  did  not  work  as  a  chauffeur.  I  was  detailed  after 
I  was  in  the  police  department. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  the  first  chauffeur  job  you  had  ? 

Mr.  jNIooney.  I  differ  with  you.    I  wasn't  a  chauffeur. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  you  ever  driven  for  anybody  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  drove  the  car. 

Mr.  MosER.  Before  you  went  to  the  police  force  had  you  ever  driven 
for  pay  for  anybody  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No ;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  when  you  went  to  the  police  force,  what  was  your 
first  assignment  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Uniform. 

Mr.  IVIosER.  What  did  you  do  in  a  uniform  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  I  patroled  a  beat  and  mostly  did  traffic  at 
Arkansas  and  Atlantic  Avenues. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  About  10  months. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ten  months  ?  The  newspapers  report  that  you  had  been 
on  traffic  duty  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  months  before  you  were  trans- 
ferred off  traffic  duty  and  into  the  sheriff's  office. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MosER.  State  how  many  months  it  was. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  About  10  months.  I  was  in  uniform  approximately 
10  months. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  were  you  assigned  to  Sheriff  Gormley  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  You  are  ahead  of  yourself. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  tell  me  where  I  should  be,  then. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  was  notified  to  report  to  the  chief's  office  after  I 
was  on  10  months,  to  be  in  the  chief's  office.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  the  cliief's  office  and  I  was  assigned  to  the  vice  squad  by 
the  chief. 

Mr.  JSIoSER.  You  were  assigned  to  the  vice  squad  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  On  gambling  and  prostitution,  narcotics,  illicit  alcohol. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  that  kind  of  work 
before  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Just  the  experience  I  had  since  I  had  been  in  the 
police  department. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Just  directing  traffic? 

Mr,  MooNET.  And  patroling  a  beat. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  your  patrol  of  your  beat,  did  you  see  any  evidence  of 
gambling? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Never  saw  any  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  was  your  beat? 

Mr.  MooNET.  When  I  first  went  on,  they  sort  of  shove  you  all 
around.  You  woik  different  beats  and  vou  might  work  mavbe  in  a 
radio  car  once  every  2  weeks,  or  something  like  that.  I  worked  mostly 
all  over,  but  in  the  summertime,  I  was  assigned  to  traffic  at  Arkansas 
and  Atlantic  Avenues. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  were  assigned  to  beats  all  over  town, 
various  places,  and  while  you  were  there  you  never  saw  any  evidence 
of  gambling  in  any  place? 

Mr.  jMooxEY.  Never. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  saw  any  evidence  of  bookmaking? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  saw  evidence  of  numbers? 

Mr.  MooNET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  would  go  along  with  the  chief  and  you  would 
say  there  probably  isn't  any  there ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  would  like  to  say  this.  Since  I  have  been  on  the 
vice  squad  I  have  participated — this  is  approximate — in  150  gambling 
arrests.  That  includes  card  games,  bookmaking,  numbers.  Approxi- 
mately 70  prostitutes,  about  50  to  55  dope  addicts,  and  I  think  about 
4  illicit  alcohol  cases. 

Mr.  ]SIosER.  One  hundred  and  fifty  gambling? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Approximately  150  gambling. 

Mr,  MosER.  Those  were  raids,  were  they? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  They  weren't  all  planned  raids.  If  I  happened  to 
walk  into  a  place  and  there  was  some  positive  evidence  of  gambling, 
1  took  police  action. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  found  150  places  where  there  was  gambling 
going  on ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  Not  places.    It  woidd  be  persons. 

Mr.  MosER.  One  hundred  and  fifty  people?  How  many  different 
occasions  were  there  on  which  you  made  arrests?  You  said  150 
people.    You  might  have  arrested  all  150  at  one  time  ? 

]\lr.  MooKEY.  Those  are  150  cases  that  we  have  had.  There  are 
more  people  involved.  Say  there  would  be  a  card  game.  There  would 
be  one  raid,  but  there  might  be  eight  or  nine  people  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  would  be? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  So  we  do  not  count  the  eight  or  nine  people.  We 
count  that  as  one  raid. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  your  figure  of  150,  that  would  be  1 ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  there  would  be  150.     That  is  quite  a  few. 

Mr,  MooNEY.  That  is  numbers  and  bookmaking. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  close  them  all  up  ? 

Mr,  INIooNEY.  When  we  arrested  them,  they  were  closed. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  open  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  go  round  and  look  ? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  they  stayed  closed  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  whether  they  moved  to  another  place  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  don't  know  that. 
Mr.  MosER.  Do  crap  games  stay  at  the  same  place  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Never  heard  of  one,  never  seen  any. 
Mr.  MosER.  I  thought  you  said  you  might  have  arrested  a  crap 
game  of  eight  people. 
Mr.  ]\IooNEY.  Card  game. 
Mr.  MosER.  Do  the  card  games  move  around  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  the  bookies  and  numbers  people  move  around  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  couldn't  answer  that. 
^Ir.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  how  they  work  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  If  I  find  evidence  or  we  receive  a  complaint,  police 
action  is  taken. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  of  the  people  that  you  arrested  went  to 
jail?     I  mean  for  gambling,  bookmaking. 
Mr.  MooNEY,  I  don't  know, 

Mr,  MosER.  You  don't  know  what  happened  to  any  of  those  cases? 
Mr,  INIooNEY,  Some  cases  I  can  recall.     Some  received  2  to  3  years' 
sentence  in  State  prison,  others  were  put  on  probation  for  2  to  3  years, 
and  some  on  probation  for  5  years, 

Mr.  MosER,  You  do  not  remember  anybody  who  went  to  jail,  do 
you? 

Mr.  MooNEY,  There  is  only  one  case  that  comes  to  my  mind.     It  was 
a  disorderly  house  case.     The  man  went  to  jail. 
Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  that? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  K.  O.  Brone. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  disorderly  house  ?     That  is  prostitution  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  right.     Gambling  could  be  disorderly,  too. 
Mr.  MosER.  Which  was  it? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  It  was  prostitution  in  this  particular  case. 
Mr.  MosER.  We  were  talking  about  gambling. 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  can't  recall  any. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  cannot  recall  anybody  who  went  to  jail  when 
arrested  for  gambling? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  at  this  time.    If  I  went  over  the  records  I  could 
tell  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  make  a  charge  for  someone  arrested  for 
gambling,  what  charge  do  you  make  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  all  according. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  my  understanding  you  have  a  choice  between  dis- 
orderly conduct  or  a  violation  of  a  gambling  law ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  I  never  heard  of  any  choice.    Nobody  ever  told  me 
about  a  choice. 

Mr.  MosER.  One  is  a  misdemeanor  and  the  other  is  a  felony  or  a  high 
misdemeanor. 

Mr,  MooNEY.  I  have  heard  the  difference. 
Mr,  MosER,  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is? 
Mr.  MooxEY.  Bookmaking  is  something  that  would  be  a  felony, 
wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr,  MosER,  Bookmaking  is  a  felony. 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes ;  it  would  be. 
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Mr.  MosER.  If  you  arrest  a  man  for  gambling,  do  you  sometimes 
make  a  charge  other  than  a  high  misdemeanor .? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  It  is  the  seriousness  that  is  involved  around  the  case 
that  determines  it.    All  cases  are  not  alike.     They  are  different. 

Mr.  Moses.  Out  of  the  150  cases  that  you  had,  can  you  remember 
whether  any  of  them  were  high  misdemeanors  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Quite  a  few  of  them.  I  did  not  have  all  of  them. 
I  am  just  a  member  of  the  squad. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  there  when  the  arrest  took  place.  How  does  a 
horse  room  look  ?    What  does  it  have  in  it  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  The  ones  that  I  have  raided  have  been  on  raids 
where  we  made  arrests.  There  might  be  an  Armstrong  up  on  the  wall. 
There  might  be  a  radio  there,  telephone,  fellow  sitting  behind  the  desk, 
and  maybe  a  couple  of  people  in  the  room.  In  front  of  them  would  be 
a  run-down  sheet. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  assigned  to  Gorndey's  office  for  a  while,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  for  him  ? 

Mr.  MoojStey.  Made  investigations  for  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  drive  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  have  driven  the  car.  He  has  driven  it,  too,  at  the 
same  time  I  was  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  were  you  in  the  car  when  he  was  driving? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  was  riding  with  him  because  I  was  assigned  to  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  assigned  to  accompany  him? 

Mr.  Mooney.  To  his  office,  the  sheriff's  office. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  sometimes  act  as  a  chauffeur? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  have  driven  the  car  the  same  as  he  has  driven  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  driven  it  when  he  wasn't  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  he  sometimes  gave  you  use  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  might  go  on  an  errand  for  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  this  a  car  belonging  to  the  county  or  to  the  sheriff 
personally  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  County  car. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  drive  the  sheriff's  personal  car  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  don't  believe  he  had  one. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  need  one  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  don't  know.    He  was  the  sheriff,  not  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  drive  his  family  when  he  wasn't  present  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  It  is  possible, 

Mr.  Moser.  You  sometimes  drove  his  family  places  where  they 
wanted  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  you  were  sort  of  his  chauffeur  on  those  occasions, 
were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  If  you  want  to  call  it  that.    I  drove  the  car. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  weren't  driving  his  family  on  official  business,  were 
you? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  wouldn't  call  it  official  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  wouldn't  think  so.  How  often  did  you  drive  his 
family  ? 
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Mr.  MooNET.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  was  only  there  for  about  a  period 
of  3  months. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  drive  his  children  to  school  at  all  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY,  I  might  have  dropped  them  off  at  the  corner,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Dropped  them  off  at  the  corner  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Take  them  to  school  when  their  father  was  not  in  the 
car? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  drive  Mrs.  Gormley  shopping  or  down- 
town when  the  sheriff  was  not  in  the  car  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY,  I  don't  recall  taking  her  shopping. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  take  her  any  place  alone  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY,  I  told  you  that  I  drove  her  into  Atlantic  City  in  that 
l^eriod  of  time, 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  sometimes  used  the  car  yourself  with  neither 
the  sheriff  nor  his  family  in  the  car;  isn't  tliat  true? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  If  he  sent  me  somewhere,  I  would  use  the  car. 

Mr.  MosER,  Did  you  ever  use  it  for  your  personal  use,  not  on  official 
business  or  under  his  orders  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Just  maybe  to  go  home.  The  sheriff's  office  is  Mays 
Landing,  and  I  live  in  Atlantic  City  with  my  people.  I  might  stop 
home.     Outside  of  that,  I  wouldn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Lester  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  don't  know  him  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  seen  him  recently,  except  when  he  testified 
here  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  ago,  3  or  4  or  5  days  ago, 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  come  down  here  with  him  ? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  I  did  not  come  with  him ;  no. 

Mr.  MosER,  What  did  you  talk  to  him  about  3  or  4  or  5  days  ago 
when  you  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  4  or  5  days  ago? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  we  were  talking  about  the  fight,  the  Wolcott- 
Charles  fight. 

Mr,  MosER.  Was  that  around  noontime  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  believe  it  was;  around  the  post  office,  Illinois  and 
Pacific. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  and  he  talked  next  to  the  post  office  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  He  was  parked  in  the  car,  and  I  was  just  around  there, 
and  I  didn't  even  get  in  the  car.  I  was  over  by  the  window,  I  said, 
"Hello." 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  say  anything  about  testimony  before  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  talked  to  anybody  about  that? 

]Mr.  MooNEY,  No,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  haven't  even  discussed  this  committee  and  the 
problem  of  testifying  before  it  before  coming  here? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  just  told  my  family  I  was  coming  down  here.  I 
did  not  know  I  was  subpenaed  until  "the  other  day,  yesterday  after- 
noon. 
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Mr.  MoSER.  You  haven't  talked  to  anybody  on  the  police  force? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  might  have  said  to  my  partner,  ''I  am  going  to 
Washington,"  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  did  not  talk  to  the  chief  about  it? 

Mr.  MooNET.  No;  I  didn't.  I  told  the  assistant  director  that  I 
was  going. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  talked  to  Mr.  Kerstetter  about  it? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  got  permission  to  go  out  of  town. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  talk  to  liim  about  what  the  testimony 
would  be? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  talked  to  anybody  else  besides  him?  Have 
you  talked  to  Mr.  Fredericks  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Said  "Hello"  to  him,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  haven't  talked  to  him  about  your  testimony 
here  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  at  Senator  Farley's  house  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Positive. 

Mv.  MosER.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  of  the  vice  squad  at  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel  at  any  time? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  vice  squad  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  it  meets  there  every  morning? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  does  it  meet  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  In  the  chief's  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  Every  day  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  Every  day  but  Sunday. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Doing  what  ? 

Mr.  JMooxEY.  Been  to  political  meetings  for  the  Fourth  Ward 
United  Republican  Club. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  Mr.  Boyd's  club  ? 

Mr.  iMooxEY.  He  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  that  club  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  connection  there  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  a  member? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  do  for  the  club  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  I  work  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  dues  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  $30  a  year.    Where?    In  the  club? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooxEY.  I  think  it  is  50  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  MosER.  Could  it  be  $4  a  year  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  Around  that ;  $4  a  year. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  you  pay  $30  to  the  Atlantic  Republican  Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  have  you  done  that  ?    Every  year  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  every  year.    I  haven't  paid  that  much ;  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  these  notices  of  dues  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Due  to  tlie  Atlantic  County  Republican  Committee, 
such  as  I  am  holding  here  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ? 

(The  witness  examines  the  dues  card.) 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  it ;  it  is  a  little  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  received  one  that  is  a  little  larger  than  that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  receive  one  every  year  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  it  call  for  the  payment  for  $30  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  last  one  I  received  had  $30. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  last  one  was  $30? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  was  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  the  last  two  were  $30. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  a  purely  voluntary  contribution  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  feel  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  leave  that  up  to  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  fear  any  reprisal  if  you  do  not  make  it? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  all  the  other  police  officers  receive  one  for  $30 '? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  not  heard  talk  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No;  I  have  never  discussed  that.    That  is  my  own 
personal  opinion. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  whether  anybody  else  has  received 
one? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  receive  any  moneys? 
Don't  you  ever  talk  to  him  about  it? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  you  know  that  all  city  employees  receive  such  a 
notice? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  kind  of  an  automobile  do  you  drive  personally  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  1949  Oldsmobile. 

Mr.  MosER.  1949  Oldsmobile? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Saunders  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Saunders?     That  is  the  chief's  brother?     His  auto- 
mobile agency  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  vou  pay  for  the  Oldsmobile? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  it  was  "$2,400. 
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Ml',  MosER.  Did  you  buy  it  on  the  installment  plan? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  you  pay  a  month  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  $70  a  month.  Also  a  few  odd  pennies.  I  think  it  is 
$70.70. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  is  your  salary  as  a  policeman? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Now  I  get  $2,950,  plus  $400  bonus. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1948  you  received  $2,500  approximately,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  In  1948  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  1948. 

Mr.  jMooney.  I  know  I  wasn't  top  salary,  because  I  had  been  in  the 
department  a  little  over  4  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  receiving  $2,449.92.  Would  that  be  correct? 
In  your  1949  tax  you  listed  as  having  received  $2,912.43.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  MoONET.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  1949. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  possibly  correct?     Those  are  probably  correct? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Probably  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  out  of  that,  you  were  able  to  buy  a  new  Olds- 
mobile  that  cost  $2,400  on  the  installment  plan  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  With  24  months  to  pay. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  1950  the  vice  squad,  in- 
cluding you,  raided  the  home  of  a  man  named  Cohen,  at  30  North 
LaClede  Place ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  raid  a  place  owned  by  a  man  named  Snyder  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  raid  a  place  operated  by  either  Cohen  or 
Snyder  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  made  a  raid  at  No.  5  North  Huntington 
Avenue  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  bookmaker  named  Snyder  ? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  I  have  seen  him,  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  one  named  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  know  him  to  see. 

Mr.  MosER.  Henry  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  them  both?  Do  you  know  that  they  are 
bookmakers  ? 

Mr.  MoONEY.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  their  business  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  vice 
squad  raided  those  places  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  ^MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  vice  squad  made  a  raid  on  those 
people  for  bookmaking,  and  that  you  were  there,  and  that  the  book- 
maker telephoned  to  Stumpy  Orman  to  get  it  settled,  and  that  Stumpy 
Orman  arrived  at  the  scene  ?    Do  you  deny  that  ? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  That  is  untrue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  also  untrue  that  Stumpy  Orman  settled  the  incident 
for  $2,500,  which  was  paid  to  him  by  either  Snyder  or  Cohen? 

Mr.  MoONEY.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  true  that  after  the  raid  Stumpy  Orman  handed 
you  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  vice  squad  $500  out  of  the  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  untrue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  before  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  the  rumor? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  was  Sergeant  Sullivan  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  What  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  December  1950. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  December  1950? 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  in  the  hospital  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  He  was  in  the  hospital,  I  think,  in  1949.  He  was 
in  the  hospital.     I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  when  Officers  Robert 
Shepardson  and  Jesse  Robinson  attempted  to  make  a  raid,  and  you 
pushed  your  car  in  the  way  of  their  car,  so  they  couldn't  make  it  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  untrue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  was  a  complaint  signed  against  me,  that  I  at- 
tempted to  do  something  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  heard  that  accusation,  then  ? 

Mr.  Moo]srEY.  It  wasn't  Robert  Shepardson.    That  was  William. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Harry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Know  him  to  see. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Charles  Hogan? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  To  see. 

Mr,  MosER,  Just  to  see?     How  often  do  you  see  them? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  It  is  all  according.  We  have  four  places  that  we 
make  daily  inspections  on  Kentucky  Avenue,  and  I  might  run  into 
him  a  couple  of  times  a  week. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  they  have  places  on  Kentucky  Avenue? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Bartenders'  union  is  affiliated  with  that.  He  is  the 
business  agent. 

Mr.  MosER.  Haggerty  is? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Hogan? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  he  is  a  bartender. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  inspect  the  bartenders'  union? 

Mr.  MooisTEY.  Since  I  have  been  on  the  vice  squad  there  has  been 
a  list  sent  from  the  attorney  general's  office,  and  the  list  grew  a  little 
bit,  and  I  think  it  has  28  places  now.  We  make  daily  inspections  on 
those. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  a  list  that  was  sent  in  in  June  with  17  names 

*^\ir.  MooNEY.  Some  of  those  names  were  already  on  it  before.    This 
has  been  over  a  period  of  31/2  to  4  years.  ^  , .  ^  ^,       ^^^    o  ..     u.^.. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  is  one  of  the  places  on  that  list  the  ollice  of  the  bai- 

Mr!  MooneV.  That  list  of  the  last  17  that  was  sent  down  did  have 
the  office  of  the  bartenders'  union  on  that.  ,  ,i    ^     1  ,,„^„ 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  instructed  to  go  and  inspect  that  place  every 
week  or  every  so  often?  i  ^.i     u  „ 

Mr  MooNEY.  We  inspect  29  South  Kentucky  Avenue  and  the  bar- 
tenders' union  office  is  27,  but  it  is  underneath  the  hotel  that  we  in- 
spect, 29  South  Kentucky.    That  is  a  hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  haven't  answered  whether  you  inspect  the  office 

of  the  union.    Do  you  ? 

Mr.  :Mooney.  It  is  not  on  our  list. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  go  to  see  Harry  Haggerty,  it  it  is  not  on 

your  list? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  don't  go  to  see  Harry  Haggerty. 
Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  are  seen  a  great  deal  ot  the  time 
in  the  company  of  Harry  Haggerty  and  Charles  Hogan,  both  of  whom 
are  numbers  brokers  ? 

:Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  untrue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Aren't  you  seen  in  their  company  a  great  deal « 

Mr.  MoONEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  they  close  friends  of  yours  i 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  them  just  to  speak  to  and  no  more? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  see  them  on  the  street. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  the  Hialeah  Club  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often? 

Mr.  MooKEY.  Not  often.  * 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  spend  much  money  there  i 

Mr;  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  go  to  the  500  Chib  i 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  on  our  list  for  inspection. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  go  there  socially  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  too  often. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  have  a  drink  there  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Off  duty? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  do  it  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir.  ff/i,,f,,9 

Mr.  MosER.  If  it  is  a  place  to  inspect,  why  do  you  go  there  off  duty  i 

Mr  MooNEY.  I  might  just  walk  in  and  have  a  drmk. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  on  your  list  of  suspected  places.    Why  do  you,  as 
apoliceofficer,  go  in  there  off  duty?  ^,         i 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Nobodv  told  me  not  to  go  m  there,  or  any  other  place. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  500  Club  used  for  booking? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir.    I  never  saw  booking  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  other  gambling  done  there  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  back  room  ? 

Mr.  MooKET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  in  the  back  room  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  It  is  like  a  supper  club,  Mdiere  they  have  entertain- 
"^^tvt"  ^.        IS  durmg  the  sunnner— during  the  summer  months 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  dancing  and  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  Pardon  me  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  dancing  and  restaurant? 
sh^""'  ^^^^^^^-  ^^'®^'  ^'"^'^^  ^^^  ^l"e  there  noAv.    They  may  have  a 

Mr.  MosER.  And  no  gambling? 
Mr.  MooNET.  Never  saw  any,  sir. 
Mr.  MosER.  No  dice  games  ? 
Mr.  MooNET.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  illegal  held  there? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  is  it  on  this  list  for  inspection « 
Mr.  MooNET.  I  don't  know.    The  attorney  general  sent  it  down.    I 
just  follow  orders, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  any  reason  for  suspecting  them? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  He  must  have  suspected  it,  not  me 
Mr.  MosER.  How  about  the  Hialeah  Club?    Do  you  go  there  often? 
that?-  ^"""""'  ^''  '""  "^''"-     ^''''  '  ""^^^^-    Ho^  do  you  Se^ 
Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  mean  for  inspection.    I  mean  for  social  pur- 

th^e.'  ^^''''''^'''  ^°'  '^"''  ^^^^  t«^  often.    Once  in  a  while  I  have  been 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  a  drink  there  occasionally? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  might  have  a  drink  there. 
Mr.  MosER.  JNiore  than  one? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ever  have  a  drink  on  duty  2  ^ 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.MosER.  Do  you  buy  the  drinks? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  buy  my  own  drinks. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  not  anybody  elses  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  to  my  knowledge 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  the  Club  Harlem? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  that? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  It  is  a  night  club. 
Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  do  there  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  might  stop  in  to  have  a  drink.    I  might  be  out  with 
some  friends,  see  a  show,  about  once  a  year.    They  have  a  coCd 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  go  there  oftener? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  No ;  once  in  a  great  while 
^  Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  patronize  any  other  night  clubs  in  Atlantic 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No.  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Those  are  the  only  ones  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  are  not  too  many  night  clubs. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  drink  quite  a  lot  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  source  of  income  besides  your  salary  as 
a  police  officer  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  have  a  couple  of  allotment  checks  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  anybody  ever  give  you  any  money,  because  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Nobody  ever  hand  you  any  money  for  anything? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  collect  any  money  for  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  handle  any  funds  for  other  people  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Under  no  circumstances? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRED  MASUCCI,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  EDWARD  FEINBERG,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  INIr.  Masucci,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  do. 

Senator  Hunt.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Fred  Masucci. 

Senator  Hunt.  And  your  address? 

Mr.  JNIasucci.  12  North  Brunswick. 

Senator  Hunt.  And,  counsel,  will  you  state  your  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Edward  Feinberg,  Guarantee  Trust  Building,  At- 
lantic City. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Masucci,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that,  because  it  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate me. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question.  It  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  income-tax  return  for  1949  shows  that  you  re- 
ported income  from  the  x^tlantic  Amusement  Co.  in  the  amount  of 
$15,269.35;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  directs 
the  witness  to  answer  the  question  just  asked  by  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  in  that  it  tends  to 
incriminate  me. 
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Senator  Hunt.  May  we  have  an  understanding  that  each  question 
the  counsel  asks,  and  you  refuse  to  answer  is  on  that  same  basis,  self- 
incrimination  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  an  organization  called  the  Atlantic  Amuse- 
ment Co.,  which  has  as  the  head  of  it,  a  man  named  Hildreth.  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Hildreth  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  He  is  my  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  the  president  of  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  ? 
(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  you  don 't  know? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  the  truth  that  you  do  not  know,  or  is  that  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  question? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No  ;  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  MosER,  I  point  out  that  you  are 

(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Feinberg.  The  witness  wants  to  know  whether  that  might  be 
called  the  Chelsea  Amusement  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  know, 

Mr.  Masucci.  1940. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Stump  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Probably  better  than  15  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  A  close  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Very  close. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  a  business  associate  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No,  he  isn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Benjamin  Rubenstein  a  business  associate  of  yours? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  tax  return  states  you  are  a  salesman :  is  that  cor- 
rect ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question.  It  tends  to  in- 
criminate me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Dave  Hildreth,  what  is  his  connection  with  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Dave  Hildreth  is  your  brother-in-law? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  connec- 
tion he  has  with  your  business  because  it  will  tend  to  incriminate  you? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  income-tax  return  of  Benjamin  Rubenstein  for 
1949  shows  an  item  of  $15,269.39  from  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  amount  as  reported  in  your  1949  income-tax  re- 
turn for  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co. ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  items  are  exactly  the  same, 
does  that  indicate  you  are  partners  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 
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Mr.  MosER.  The  income-tax  return  for  Benjamin  Rubenstein  for 
1948  shows  that  he  received  $12,336.76  from  Atlantic  Amusement  Co. 
Your  income-tax  return  for  the  same  period  shows  the  receipt  ot 
$12,336.76,  exactly  the  same  amount  from  the  same  source.  Does 
that  mean  you  are  in  business  together  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  obvious  you  are^  AMiy  do  you  refuse  to 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  1  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

]\rr.  MosER.  Are  you  50-50  owners  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  other  partners  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  represent  Mr.  Herman  Orman  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  and  positively  he 
has  no  partnership  in  anv  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  you  are  willing  to  answer  the  question 
after  all? 

Mr.  Masucci.  In  that  case. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  your  wife? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes ;  she  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  is  it  \ 

Mr.  Masucci.  Cadillac. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year? 

Mr.  Masucci.  1951. 

Mr.  MosER.  1951  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  color  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  guess  you  would  call  it  a  beige. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  your  home  been  raided  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  the  Margate  police  ever  had  a  warrant  out  for 
search  of  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  who  paid  for  the  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  the  question  as  to  who  paid  for 
your  wife's  Cadillac  because  that  will  incriminate  you  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Herman  Orman  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Why  would  he  pay  for  my  wife's  car  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Answer  the  question.    Did  he  or  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Benjamin  Rubenstein  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Masucci.  He  didn't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  pay  for  it  ? 
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Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  your  wife  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  can  it  incriminate  you  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  She  didn't  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  didn't  say  that.    I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  Benjamin  Rubenstein  was  arrested 
for  numbers  at  one  time  before  you  got  into  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  arrested  for 
numbers  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  read  in  the  newspapers 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  your  answer  I 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  read  in  the  newspapers  about  an  income  tax. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  came  out  of  that  number  case  or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  any  criminal  record  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  were  you  last  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  believe  in  1941. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  what? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Gaming. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  were  you  arrested  before  that? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was.  It  is  possible  there  was 
one  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  August  1936,  could  that  be  right? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  bookmaking? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Possibly. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  also  arrested  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  1921? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  would  like  to  know  what  that  one  is  for. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  records  of  the  FBI  indicate  that  you  were  arrested 
on  January  7, 1921,  with  a  charge  of  disorderly  person.  That  is  a  long 
way  back. 

Mr.  Masucci.  No,  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  must  not  be  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  wouldn't  be  you? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  any  event,  you  had  been  arrested  for  bookmaking. 
Would  you  like  to  tell  me  what  the  business  of  Atlantic  Amusement 
Co.  is? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  is  the  business  of  that  company — bookmak- 
ing or  gaming? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Lester  Burdick? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr,  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  James  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Well  enough. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Frank  Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Not  too  familiar  with  Frank  Sullivan.  I  know  him 
if  I  pass  him  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  Ivnow  Cherry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  Sullivan  ?    Is  he  a  policeman  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  and  Boyd  and  Orman  and  Burdick  have  a  con- 
ference about  a  year  ago  together  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  was  never  in  on  any  conference. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  in  on  any  conference? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  information  to  the  effect  that  you  three  were 
seen,  you  four  were  seen,  in  a  conference  on  August  26,  1950,  about 
a  year  ago.    Is  that  possible  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Well,  no  conference.    We  might  have  been  seen. 

Mr.  Moser.  Seen  talking  together? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  Quite  likely  that  you  did  ? 

( The  witness  consulted  with  his  counsel. ) 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Masucci.  If  I  was  in  their  company,  we  must  have  had  a  con- 
versation, but  I  couldn't  recall  the  time  or  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  sort  of  thing  would  you  talk  to  Lester  Burdick 
about  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Anything  in  general,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  talked  to  him  about  the  numbers  business  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  talk  to  Boyd  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  talk  to  him  about  bookmaking  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  talk  to  him  about  politics? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No  reason  to.  I  doni:,  know.  Maybe  it  was  around 
election  day  and  we  might  have  said  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  were  no  elections  in  August  1950. 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  make  a  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  County 
Itepublican  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Masucci  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  "udiatever  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Third  Ward  Club? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  ward  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  live  in  INIargate  City. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  belong  to  a  club  there? 

Mr.  Masucci.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  is  all  we  want  to  ask  you. 
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Mr.  Masucci,  Mr.  Winberry  reminds  me  of  another  question  I 
sljould  ask  you.     You  know  Herman  Orman,  of  course. 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  <ro  to  his  hotel  often  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  am  there  a  good  bit. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  a  close  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Very  close. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  vou  go  there  about  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  there  just  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  talk  about  when  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Well,  anything  in  general,  I  guess. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  you  see  him  every  day  ?  Do  you  have  busi- 
ness relations? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  don't  have  any  place  to  go.  1  go  up  there.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  going  to  a  hotel,  is  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  going  into  the  hotel.     I 
want  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  you  do  that  is  wrono- 
except  that  you  think  it  will  incriminate  you.     ^  '^' 

Who  is  "Skinny''  D'Amata  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Pallo  ? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  don't  know  him  too  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  income  you  reported  from  the  firm  of 
D'Amato,  Masucci  &  Pallo  in  1946? 

Mr.  Masucci.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  NAPPEN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will 
give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Nappeist.  I  do. 

Senator  Hunt.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Nappen? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Edward  Nappen. 

Senator  Hunt.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Nappen.  15  South  Florida  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Nappen,  where  did  you  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Woodbine,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  far  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  remember.    I  left  it  real  early. 

Mr.  MosER.  Like  the  eighth  grade? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Somewhere  around  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  your  job? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Indictment  clerk  in  the  prosecutor's  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  any  illegal  activities « 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  have? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No. 

Mr  Moser.  Do  you  remember  the  policemen's  attempt  to  get  a  raise 
m  salary?  * 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  tliat'^ 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  opposed  it,  did  you  not  i 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  did.  .   , 

Mr.  MoSER.  Did  you  ask  any  of  the  policemen  to  oppose  it  i 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  I  did.  .  i   .    i       •        ^<i 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  hand  them  a  loyalty  oath  to  be  signed  i 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  that  loyalty  oath  say  i 

Mr.  Nappen.  Asked  them  to  be  loyal  to  the  Republican  Party  and 

its  leadership.  •       x-u  4.^ 

Mr.  MosER.  You  asked  the  policemen  to  sign  that  < 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  the  leadership? 

Mr.  Nappen.  The  Republican  Party  leadership. 

Mr.  MosER.  Anybody  in  particular? 

Mr.  Nappen.  In  the  party? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  ,     ,     ^        j.  ^i  . 

Mr.  Nappen.  Senator  Farley  is  the  leader  ot  the  county. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  mentioned  in  the  pledge? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  how  many  officers  of  the  police  department  did  you 

hand  that? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Just  the  fourth  ward. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  your  ward? 

Mr.  Nappen.  That  is  my  ward. 

Mr  Moser.  Have  you  a  son  who  is  on  the  police  department « 

Mr.  Nappen.  He  was.  He  is  in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  is  an 
officer.    At  the  present  time  he  is  over  in  Korea.  .... 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  ever  been  engaged  in  any  gambling  activities  i 

Mr.  Nappen.  They  tried  to  bring  it  out  that  way  to  hurt  me,  but  it 
didn't  work.    They  tried  to  hurt  me  politically. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  arrested  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes ;  he  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  what  charge? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Visiting  a  bingo  game  or  working  m  a  bmgo  game. 
It  wasn't  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  not  working  there  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  trying  to  hurt  you  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  The  political  enemies,  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Democratic  Party  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  They  tried  to  break  up  the  fourth  ward  because  we 
were  strong.    We  always  carried  it  and  hurt  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wasn't  it  Mayor  Taggert  who  conducted  those  raids  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    Probably  he  got  Mr.  Gray  to 

do  it  for  him.  . 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  he  arrange  for  the  raid  at  which  your  son  was 

caught  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  the  time  your  son  was  arrested  did  you  take  any 
part  in  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  just  came  back  from  a  little  vacation  when  that 
happened  and  I  took  part  as  far  going  to  city  hall  to  find  out  what  it 
was  all  about  and  try  to  arrange  bail  to  get  him  out  of  there. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  any  crime « 

Mr  Nappen.  If  you  will  let  me  explain  it,  I  will  tell  you.  I  do  not 
want  to  just  say  "Yes"  and  get  myself  in  the  predicament  where  Ihe 
newspapermen  here  thmk  I  was  really  a  criminal. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  ago  was  it« 

Mr.  JSTappen.  1920. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  convicted  of  a  crime « 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Receiving  or  selling  merchandise  that  was  stolen     I 
was  a  salesman  at  that  tame  for  a  very  big  house.    Some  men  came  to 
me  with  a  proposition  that  they  had  some  articles  to  sell  in  my  iLe 
I  took  that  article  just  as  a  sample  and  I  sold  it  to  a  very  large  concern* 

Then  the  police  department  arrested  the  concern  and  naturally  I 
was  brought  m.  Just  coming  back  from  overseas,  I  did  not  know 
much  about  what  it  was  all  about.  My  boss  at  that  time  was  Richard 
b^a  ?  wl  1  ^'  ^^y^^T^ident  of  the  Philadelphia  Council  and  he  also 
had  a  wholesale  candy  business.  He  hired  me  when  I  came  back  from 
service.     He  advised  me  to  get  John  Arkay  Scott,  who  was  a  cloS 

fXcouTVt"  ^'^7  ^''''^  ''  r.  ^"^PP^^^^^^^'  '^'^  day  before  I  weni 
no  couit,  had  a  murder  case  and  he  let  his  assistant  or  someone  o-o 
into  court  and  wheii  I  went  into  the  court  the  assistant  said  "Yoi  a?e 
a  young  fellow.  What  is  the  good  of  spending  a  lot  of  mon^y  ? 
Plead  non  vult.     Everything  will  be  all  right."  "luney. 

1  said  that  w-as  all  right.  I  went  in  and  pleaded  non  vult  to  the 
charge,  which  I  should  never  have  done  because  it  broug  t  a  bad 
record  against  me  which  hurt  me  throughout  my  life.  I  r^aretteH 
very  much  that  I  had  to  talk  about  it.     ^  -^  "^  le^reuea  it 

Mr.  Woulf  tried  to  hurt  me  by  putting  it  on  the  air  and  in  the 
newspapers,  but  the  more  he  talked  about  it,  the  less  it  hurt  me  be- 
cause the  people  m  Atlantic  City  know  what  I  stand  for.     When 

attomcc        ''''''     ^^^  '"^  ^^^^'  ^^'^  '''^''  "^^'^  ""^'^^  supposed  to  be  my 
Senator  Hunt.  Let's  get  ahead  on  our  questioning 
Mr.  Nappen.  I  want  to  explain  liow  the  district  attorney  took  me 
to  Harrisburg  to  get  me  a  pardon  because  he  thought  it  was  wrong 
1  got  a  pardon  and  got  cleaned  of  it  because  my  enemies  took  it  up 
time  and  time  again.  ^ 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  been  pardoned? 
Mr.  Nappen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  your  son  on  the  police  department « 
Mr.  Nappen.  Not  at  the  present  time,  unless  they  carry  him  on  it 
^cer    P'^^^^""^  *'™^  ^'^  '^  "'  service.    He  is  a  United  States  naval 

Mr.  MosER   When  he  first  went  to  the  police  department,  what  was 
his  first  duty?  ,  v    vao 

Mr.  Nappen.  A  policeman,  I  guess. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  worn  a  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  he  go  on  the  beat? 

Mr.  Nappen  No;  he  did  not.  He  was,  to  my  sorrow  and  my  re- 
gret, after  he  had  gone  to  several  colleges— LaSalle  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania— I  did  not  feel  so  good  about  his  becoming  a 
policeman  and  I  interceded  and  tried  to  tell  the  powers  that  be  that 
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he  had  a  lot  of  knowledge  and  asked  them  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
where  he  could  make  good.  They  put  him  in  the  fingerprint  room, 
photographic  work,  which  he  made  good  at.  He  has  a  good  record  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  you  used  your  influence  to  get  him 
a  job? 

Mr.  Xappex.  I  did,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  felt  it  was  my  own  son 
and  I  should. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  get  him  an  inside  job  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whom  did  you  speak  to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that 
job  for  your  son? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  spoke  to  the  chief  of  police,  the  director  of  public 
safety,  and  asked  them  to  help  me  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  talk  to  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  didn't  think  it  was  necessary 
because  the  director  of  public  safety,  Cuthbert,  was  in  charge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir.    He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Nappen,  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  talked  to  him  in  that 
respect  or  any  other  respect. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Mr.  Orman  ever  speak  to  you  about  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  exerted  any  influence  on  you  with  regard  to  your 
job? 

]\Ir.  Nappen.  Never  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  automobile  do  you  drive  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Oldsmobile. 

Mr.  IMoser.  T\^iat  year  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  1951. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Saunders  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  company  that  belongs  to  the  chief's  brother  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes ;  the  same  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  Playo  game  on  the  boardwalk? 

Mr.  Nappen.  On  the  boardwalk  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  On  Arkansas  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  j^ou  have  an  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  does  have  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  It  is  the  S.  &  D.  Corp.  that  has  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  a  legal  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  It  must  be  because  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  licensed 
them  .  They  pay  $3,000  a  year  license.  If  it  wasn't  they  wouldn't  give 
them  a  license  to  operate, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  have  an  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  Sheriff  Gormley  have  an  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir;  he  doesn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Conrad  Schwartz? 
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Mr.  Nappen.  He  is  up  there  as  a  part  owner,  or  manager.  I  don't 
know  which. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation  that  owns  it? 

Mr.  Nappen.  S.  &  D.    That  is  the  name  they  get  their  license  under. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  S.  &  G? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  ahnost  sure  it  is  S.  &  D. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  couldn't  be  S.  &  G.,  for  Schwartz  and  Gormley, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  any  interest,  or  have  you  ever  had  any  interest 
in  any  other  game  on  the  boardwalk? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Or  any  other  Bingo  game? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Any  member  of  your  family  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  indirect  interests? 

Mr.  Nappen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  Republican  Party — does  it  run  any  of  these 
games  like  Bingo,  to  raise  money  for  the  party? 

Mr.  Nappen.  We  tried  it  in  194:5,  but  it  was  a  loss  to  us,  and  we 
could  not  make  a  go  of  it,  not  the  party,  the  fourth  ward  tried  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  your  ward  ever  have  any  Bingo  games  that  you 
took  any  part  in  ? 

Mr.  Nappen.  I  just  answered  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  all  we  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Nappen. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  conclude  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
for  today.    The  committe  will  resume  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  :30  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  July  20,  1051.) 
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FRIDAY,   JULY   20,    1951 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  i)iirsuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10:15 
a.  m.,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Herbert  Rl  O'Conor 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  O'Conor  and  Kefauver. 

Also  present :  Richard  G.  Moser,  chief  counsel ;  James  M.  Hepbron, 
administrative  assistant;  and  John  J.  Winberry,  special  consultant. 

FITRTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  HERMAN  ORMAN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROGER  ROBE,  ATTORNEY,  WASHINGTON, 
B.C. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Ornian,  will  you  resume  the  stand,  please. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Ornian  has  been  previously  sworn, 
of  course,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RoBB.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Orman  since  yesterday,  thanks 
to  your  kindness.  Mr.  Orman  believes,  and  I  think  he  has  reason  to 
believe,  that  his  income-tax  returns  for  years  prior  to  1951  are  pres- 
ently being  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

For  that  reason  he  feels,  with  all  respect  to  the  committee,  that  he 
should  not  answer  any  questions  pressing  upon  his  income  and  his 
finances  for  those  years,  and  he  must  again,  with  great  respect,  decline 
to  answer  such  questions,  upon  the  ground  that  the  answers  thereto 
might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

For  the  same  reason  he  believes  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
answer  questions  having  to  do  with  the  year  1951,  which  might  in 
some  way  tie  into  the  prior  years. 

However,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  1951  return  has 
not  yet  been  filed,  and  Mr.  Orman,  wanting  to  help  the  committee  so 
far  as  he  can  do  so,  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  touching  upon  his 
1951  transactions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  relate  to  the  prior  years. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Of  course.  Counsel,  I  am  sure  you  took 
into  consideration  the  assurance  given  by  the  committee  that  our  pri- 
mary purj)ose  is  not  to  develoj)  an  income-tax  case  against  this  wit- 
ness, or  any  witness  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Robb.  Yes.    I  just  wanted  you  to  understand  that. 
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The  Chairmax.  And  I  wanted  to  give  you  double  assurance  on  that 
tact. 

Mr.  RoBB.  I  accept  that,  but  unfortunately  the  Senator  cannot  speak 
tor  the  -Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  did  not  intend  to.  I  did  not  want  to  o-ive 
that  impression.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  mav  or  may 
not  do.  The  only  thing  was,  I  wanted  to  give  you  in  short  that  we 
were  not  functioning  primarily  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  RoBB.  I  understand  that  perfectly. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Very  well.    Mr.  Moser,  will  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Onnan,  on  February  1,  lOol/you  made  a  deposit  in 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Co.  of  Atlantic  City  of  $50,000.  Will  you  please 
explain  the  nature  of  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  first  of  all,  it  was  not  cash  as  you  inferred  yes- 
terday, and  It  was  not  taken  out  of  my  safe-deposit  box.    That  was 

T^nlfi'^?-  i""  "'^  ^''-  ^  ^'""^  mortgage  on  my  hotel  in  the  amount  of 
i|>oO,000,  which  was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Atlantic  City,  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Morgan  Bo  wen,  and  he  has  a  mortgage  on 
my  hotel  for  that  for  a  period  of  5  years.  ^  »=    ^  » 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  reason  for  borrowing  $50,000 « 
Mr.  Orman.  Well,  I  paid  off  a  $22,500  mortgage,  which  was  on  a 

m?  ^1  ?  "'"*''  }  P;'*''^*^^^^^^^  It  fro^i  "^  June  of  1945,  or  April  of 
1.4D  1  hat  was  the  balance  due  and  owing  of  a  $50,000  mortgage 
which  I  originally  had  on  It  at  that  time.  ^ 

The  other  $27,500   I  purchased  $7,500  worth  of  stock  and  $20,000 

Tname  ^:itji^:^;  "^^^^'"^^"^^  '''  ''''  ''^'^'  ^--  ^  --  by 
That  was  the  disposition  of  the  $50,000. 
Mr.  Moser.  Sid  Hartfield  was  part  owner  of  the  hotel « 
Mr.  Orman.  At  one  time. 
Mr.  MosER.  At  one  time  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  his  interest  in  it  terminate  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Around  March  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Moser.  And  who  else  owned  that  hotel  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  Harry  B.  Schwartz. 
Mr.  Moser.  The  three  of  you  owned  it  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right,  sir. 
Mr.  Moser.  In  what  proportions  ? 

Mr.  Orman    A  third  each,  $7,500  worth  of  stock  each,  and  $20,000 
worth  of  bonds  each.  ' 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  buy  it  ? 

^r.  Orman.  I  think  it  was  May  of  1945— yes,  May  of  1945 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  say  that  these  men  owned  it  with  you  until  the 
beginning  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  sold  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  it  is  in  the  process  of  being  sold.     I  have  criven 
an  option  on  it.     The  option  will  be  exercised  by  October  1  '^ 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  you  say  that  you  have  sold  it,  and,  when  you  say 
that,  what  you  mean  is  the  corporation.     Is  that  right  ? 
^   Mr  Orman    Not  the  corporation,  sir.     I  bought  all  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  and  bonds  m  the  corporation,  and  I  am  sole  owner  of  it  as  of 
March  31,  I  think,  of  this  year. 
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Mr.  MosER.  So,  you  are  sole  owner  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Presently,  that  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  have  made  a  contract  to  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  $160,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  represents  a  profit  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  offhand.  I  will  have  to  figure  that  out 
at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  March  7  you  made  a  deposit  of  $5,000.  What  was 
that  for  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  money  I  received  as  a  deposit  on  the  hotel,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  From  whom  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  For  an  old-age  home  group. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  purchasers  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Orman,  you  purchased  this  hotel  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  Orman  (conferring  with  counsel) .  Go  ahead,  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  purchased  the  hotel  in  1945  for  how  much,  did  you 
say? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall  the  price.  I  don't  have  my  settlement 
sheet  here. 

(Counsel  conferred  with  witness.) 

Mr.  Moser.  On  April  23,  1945,  you  made  a  deposit  in  the  Board- 
walk National  Bank  of  $15,200  in  cash.  Was  that  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  decline  to  answer  that,  sir, 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  get  the  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  decline  to  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  denominations  were  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  de>;line  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  the  question  be  asked  first,  before  you 
make  your  declination. 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  what  grounds  do  you  decline  to  answer? 

IVIr.  Orman.  It  might  tend  to  incriminate  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  deposit  slip  indicates  that  the  deposit  was  in 
notes  of  more  than  $5  each.  Can  you  tell  us  what  denomination 
they  were  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir ;  I  can't,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  1942  did  you  have  enough  money  to  buy  a  hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Might  I  interpose,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBB.  To  ask  whether  or  not  the  record  might  show  that  all 
of  the  refusals  are  based  upon  the  ground  that  his  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Counsel,  we  will  continue  the 
same  arrangement  previously  made:  that  the  record  will  show  that, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  in  each  instance  the  witness  states  as  his 
basis  for  refusal  to  answer  the  fact  that  it  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him  and,  of  course,  it  can  also  show  that  the  Chair  instructs  him  to 
answer  and  he  still  persists  in  his  refusal. 
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_  Mr.  KoBB.  That  is  right.  And  might  we  at  this  time  have  shown 
m  the  record  that  only  one  member  of  the  committee  is  present;  to 
wit,  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  sound.  It  will  be  repeated 
that  under  the  resolution,  under  the  nomination  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, one  member  will  constitute  a  quorum.  The  record  will  show 
that  only  one  member  is  present. 

Mr.  KoBB.  I  wanted  to  save  the  point. 

Mr.  Orman.  May  I  sav  something,  sir  ? 

Mr.  RoBB.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  if  you 
decide  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  just  that  I  am  well  aware  of  how  that  money  was 
supposed  to  have  been  deposited  some  years  back,  but  here  of  recent 
date,  when  there  was  a  $60,000  deposit  by  check,  nobody  Imew  any- 
thing about  it,  but  from  the  inference  of  the  newspapers  and  the  in- 
ference from  your  man  here  it  was  that  I  took  it  from  a  safe-deposit 
box. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  created  no  impression.  You  refused  to  answer  the 
question.  You  could  have  answered  the  question,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  inference  drawn. 

Mr.  Orman.  It  seemed  so  unfair. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  unfair  if  you  have  the  opportunity  to  answer  and 
don't  take  it? 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  January  23,  1942,  your  testimony  was  taken  by 
Mayor  Taggert,  and  I  have  a  record  before  me  of  that  testimony,  and 
the  following  questions  and  answers  appeared : 

Question.  Where  are  you  now  employed? 
Answer.  Nowliere. 

Question.  Wliere  was  the  last  place  you  were  employed? 
.       Answer.  Why,  the  Bath  and  Turf  Club,  about  a  year  and  2  months  ago 
Question.  Who  employed  you  there? 
Answer.  Joseph  McGoldrick. 
Question.  How  much  did  you  make  a  week? 

Answer.  Around  a  hundred  dollars  ;  I  m^de  $1,400  for  the  season. 
Question.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  then? 
Answer  Nothing. 

Question.  How  do  you  support  yourself? 
Answer.  I  had  a  little  money. 
Question.  Do  you  have  a  bank  account? 
Answer.  Not  now. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  no  money  and  were  un- 
employed m  1942,  how  you  were  able  to  put  up  the  money  you  did  for 
a  hotel  m  1945,  in  the  amount  of  about  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  income-tax  return  shows  that  your  gross  income 
for  1949— that  is,  gross  income  from  all  sources— was  $18,687.52. 
Your  bank  accounts  reveal  that  during  that  year  1949  you  deposited 
$35,302  78,  a  difference  of  about  $17,000.  How  do  you  account  for 
that  diiierence  ? 

Mr.  Orjvian.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  refuse  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  income-tax  return  for  1950  reveals  that  you  had 
gross  income  from  all  sources  of  $19,307.52.  Your  deposits  during 
that  year  m  the  bank  were  $37,756.75,  a  difference  of  about  $16,000. 
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Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir.  ^.    .  .-xr         ^o 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  account  for  that  dilterence « 

Mr  Ormax.  I  decline  to  answer.  .     ■,  •     .i    x  u     i 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  the  money  that  you  deposited  m  that  bank  come 

from  a  safe-deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  decline  to  answer.  .    -  i , 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  Marco  Reginelli  ever  stayed  at  your  hotel  i 
Mr.  Ormax.  I  decline  to  answer. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  you  testify  in  executive  session  that  he  did  stay 

at  your  hotel  ?  .      ,  i 

Mr.  Ormax.  Well,  if  I  did,  it  is  m  the  record. 

Mr  Moser.  If  it  is  in  the  record,  it  is  true?        ^,.    .    .    ,,  , 

Mr.  Ormax.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  my  record.     If  it  is  m  the  record, 

it  is  absolutelv  true.  i   \  i,    r?  u„..  o 

Mr.  MosER.'  All  right.     Do  you  know  a  man  named  Abe  liakei  i 

Mr.  Ormax.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  he  ?  i     i       t 

Mr.  Ormax.  He  is  a  man  that  stops  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  a  man  who  stops  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Ormax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Ormax.  Amusement  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  in  the  amusement  business? 

Mr.  Ormax.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  have  a  place  on  the  Million  Dollar  Fiei  ? 

Mr.  Ormax.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Ormax.  No.  ,,    ,  ^^  ,    .-,-,    „ 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  operate  a  thrillo  game,  a  game  called    thrillo, 

on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  ? 

Mr  Ormax.  I  just  don't  know  what  he  operates. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  whether  he  had  one  or  not  i 
Mr.  Ormax.  I  don't  know  what  he  operates.  . 

Mr  MosER.  Newspaper  reports  of  February  14,  1949  indicate  that 
when  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  fire  occurred  Mr.  Baker  lost  the  estab- 
lishment in  which  he  operated  a  thrillo-game  parlor,  and  a  pinbali 
concession  on  Arkansas  Avenue.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  J 

Mr.  Ormax.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  heard  of  it?  ,     ,    ,  i    ^i,      at 

Mr.  Or^^iax.  I  may  have  heard  of  it.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Baker  operated  it  or  not,  and  I  am  not  interested. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  Mr. 
Baker  ? 

Mr.  Ormax.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  telephoned  him? 

Mr.  Ormax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Lots  of  times  ? 

Mr.  Ormax.  Yes.  v    i  o 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  telephone  him  m  New  York? 

Mr.  Ormax.  Maybe. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  telephone  him  m  Miami  i 

Mr.  Ormax.  Maybe. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  Harold  Duell  is  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  a  close  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  A  very  close  friend. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  attend  a  birthday  party  at  his  house  in  1949? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
ericks, yourself,  and  Abe  Baker? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  So,  you  know  all  of  these  people  well ;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  very  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  all  intimate  friends  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  think  they  were  good  friends  of  mine,  very 
good  friends  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  November  14,  1950,  and  on  November  16,  1950,  you 
telephoned  Mr.  Baker  in  Miami ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  not  know,  sir.  'Whoever  gave  you  the  infor- 
mation must  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  On  January  5, 1951,  and  on  January  10, 1951,  you 
telephoned  Abe  Baker  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Orman.  Did  I  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  should  know  that.     It  was  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember  it,  so  it  couldn't  have  been  that 
important  or  I  would  have  remembered. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  On  May  1,  1951,  and  on  May  8,  1951,  you  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Baker  at  the  Hampshire  House  in  New  York.  Do  you 
remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No ;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  possible  that  you  were  telephoning  Mr.  Baker 
because  the  season  for  the  boardwalk  games  was  about  to  open  and  you 
wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  he  would  like  to  make  arrangements « 

Mr.  Orman.  No  :  Mr.  Moser,  it  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  the  Fascination  Amusement  Co.  is? 

Mr.  Orman.  Do  I  know  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  what  the  amusement  company  is.     I  know 
a  fascination  game. 
Mr.  MosER.  You  do? 
Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  who  operates  it  in  Atlantic  Citv^ 
Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  think  I  do. 
Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fred  Packard  ? 
Mr.  Orman.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with  him « 
Mr.  Oraian.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  know  him  only  slightly? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  on  Palisades  Avenue,  Cliffside, 
N.J? 

Mr.  Orman.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  that,  either  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  that  Palisades  Avenue  is  a  place  where 
there  are  a  number  of  gambling  games  and  other  operations  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  that  is  the  place  that  was  involved 
in  recent  indictments  in  Bergen  County  ? 

Mr.  Or]man.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Joe  Adonis? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  that  he  was  recently  indicted  and  convicted, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  read  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  in  connection  with  opera- 
tions at  Palisades  Avenue  in  Cliffside,  N.  J? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  know  what  the  connection  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever — has  Joe  Adonis  ever  stayed  at  your 
hotel  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Spent  the  night? 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  come  in? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  has  been  in  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  has? 

Mr.  Orman.  To  have  dinner. 

The  Chairman.  Keep  your  voice  up. 

Mr,  Orman.  He  has  been  in  my  hotel  to  have  dinner. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  ever  stayed  overnight  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  just  don't  remember,  a  couple  of  years,  I  guess. 

]\Ir.  Moser.  A  couple  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes, 

Mr.  Moser.  In  your  previous  testimony  you  said  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  back  to  the  record  all  the  time 
for  my  previous  testimony. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see.    Your  memory  has  slipped  in  the  past  10  days? 

Mr,  Orman,  I  am  a  little  upset  this  morning. 

Mr.  MosER,  You  are  upset  this  morning? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr,  Moser.  Why? 
(No  answer,) 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  came  to  your  hotel  with  Joe  Adonis? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  not  remember,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Nig  Rosen  come  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  not  remember,  sir.  I  don't  tliink  so,  but  I 
Avould  not  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  possible  that  Nig  Rosen  has  been  in  your  hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  He  has  been  in  my  hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  has  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes.  I  liave  a  private — I  mean,  I  have  a  public  din- 
ing room  and  bar  in  the  hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  anybody  can  come  there? 

Mr.  Orman.  Anybody.    You  can  even  come  there. 

Mr,  MosER.  Nig  Rosen  and  Marco  Reginelli  and  Joe  Adonis  have 
all  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  And  we  have  had  a  few  Governors  in  there  and  Sena- 
tors, and  Congressmen.  We  have  had  most  all  types  of  people.  I 
don't  ask  people  who  they  are  when  they  come  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  telephone  to  Mr.  Adonis  at  the  Brighton 
Hotel? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  your  previous  testimony  you  said  that  you  thought 
you  had. 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  then 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  correct,  then  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,  if  I  said  that,  I  will  stick  by  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  Wliat  is  it  that  you  probably  talked  to  him 
about  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  I  asked  him  how  it  was  down  there,  how  he 
liked  his  accommodations  there  at  the  Brighton. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  like  them  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  only  in  the  restaurant,  so  Avhat  do  you  mean  by 
accommodations  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  stated  that — you  asked  me  what  I  talked  to  him  about, 
and  I  said  I  might  have  asked  him  what  his  accommodations  were  and 
how  he  liked  them  in  the  Brighton  Hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  Palisades  Avenue,  where  they  have  these  amuse- 
ment games,  and  things,  do  you  know  that  Frank  Erickson  was  in- 
volved in  some  of  those? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  you  make  a  telephone  call  to  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Fred  Packard,  who  owns  an  amusement  game  at  Palisades  Avenue 
in  Cliffside,  N.  J.,  on  May  10, 1951,  at  5  :  51  p.  m.  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  not  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  ^losER.  You  don't  remember  teleplioning  liim  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  liad  no  occasion  to  telephone  liim  that  you  re- 
member ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  .     ,    .  , 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  memory  is  very  dim  this  morning,  isn  t  it^ 

Mr.  Orman.  Very  bad,  very  bad,  very  bad. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  something  in  particular  that  has  caused  you  to 
be  upset '( 

Mr.  Orman.  No.  .    -,     ^  .  ■      o 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  is  it  that  you  remember  so  little  this  morning  ( 

Mr.  Orman.  Well  [no  further  answer]. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1941  you  worked  in  the  Bath  and  Turf  Club,  did  you 
not,  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  testified  to  that  effect  before  Mayor  laggart.  i 
read  your  testimony  awhile  ago.  ,    i    -,.  ,i  • 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  care  what  you  read,  I  don  t  believe  anything 
in  Mr.  Taegart's  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  testimony  was  taken  under  oath  and  a  record 

was  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  have  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  show  it  to  you,  if  you  will  promise 

to  give  it  back.  ,.  •     /-i  i 

Mr.  RoBB.  I  don't  think  that  last  crack  was  fair.  Counsel. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  have  no  inference  at  all.  We  will  hand 
the  papers  over  to  counsel,  and  we  will  be  sure  they  will  be  returned. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Neither  counsel  nor  the  witness  will  steal  anything. 

The  Chairman.  We  don't  have  any  such  thought,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  see  my  signature  on  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  welcome  to  read  it,  counsel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  work  at  the  Bath  and  Turf  Club? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  swear  to  that  testimony  at  the  time  it  was 

taken  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  deny  that  that  testimony  was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  cleny  anything  my  signature  is  not  on. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  cleny  anything  your  signature  is  not  on,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  there  is  an  original  of  that  copy  which  has  your 
signature  on  it,  Avould  you  deny  what  is  in  the  copy  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  deny  anything  that  your  signature  is  on,  even 
though  it  is  untrue ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman,  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think"  you  misspoke  yourself,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Anything  your  signature  is  not  on,  you  deny,  whether 
it  is  true  or  not ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  not  whether  it  is  true  or  not.    That  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  asking  you  whether  that  is  true,  and  you  say  you 
deny  it  because  your  signature  is  not  on  it. 
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Mr.  Orman.  I  would  not  remember  if  it  was.    It  is  too  far  back. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  in  any  case,  you  can  tell  us  if  you  did  remember, 
you  can  tell  us  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  whether  your  signature  is 
on  it  or  not ;  couldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  If  I  remember  the  incident ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Joe  Ryan  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Orman,  in  your  testimony  previously  we  asked  you- 
why  you  carried  a  gun. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  testified  that  the  reason  for  that  was  that  you  were 
a  jewelry  salesman ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  correct,  if  it  is  in  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  is  it  correct  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  That  was  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  were  a  jewelry  salesman  working  out  of  New 
York,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  work  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  did  not  work  out  of  any  particular  place. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  get  your  jewelry  for  sale? 

Mr.  Orman.  Oh,  different  places. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  get  it  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  about  the  time  you  were  making  substantial 
deposits  amounting  to  $41,000  in  New  York,  is  that  correct,  in  1936? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  would  say  that  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  applied  for  your  license  to  carry  a  gun  in  1935  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  Right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  were  carrying  a  gun  at  that  time  and  the  deposits 
were  made  in  1936,  as  shown  by  yesterday's  testimony,  and  you  said 
you  got  the  gun  because  you  were  a  jewelry  salesman. 

Now,  do  you  still  say  it  is  incorrect  that  you  were  a  jewelry  salesman 
in  1936? 

Mr.  Orman.  Whatever  I  stated  at  the  closed  hearing  is  what  was  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Orman,  do  you  know  a  man  named  Francis  Smith  ? 

Mr,  Orman.  Francis  Smith? 

Mr,  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  vou  know  that  he  has  a  store  on  the  boardwalk  in 
Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  have  heard  of  him  having  a  store  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  know  that? 

Mr.  Orman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  MosER,  Do  you  know  they  sell  jewelry  in  that  store? 

Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  do  not.     I  don't  know  what  they  sell. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  store  is  at  917  Boardwalk,  Does  that  sound  cor- 
rect to  you  ? 
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Mr.  SoT-YeZ^j'-have  you  talked  to  Mr.  Smith  recently? 
Mr.  Orman.  Not  too  recently. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  recently '(  .  " 

Mr.  Orman.  Several  weeks  back. 
Mr.  MosER.  How  many  weeks  back? 
Mr.  Orman.  Maybe  3. 

Mr  MosER.  What  did  von  talk  to  him  about  ^ 
Mr,'  Orman.  Oh,  jnst  something  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  said. 
Mr.  MosER.  What  was  he  supposed  to  have  said  i 
Mr.  Orman.  I  just  don't  recall. 
Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  recall  '^ 
Mr.  Orman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  von  must  recall.  .  i  r  a;. 

Mr.  Orman.  Well,^it  turned  out  to  be  very  unimportant,  and  i  dis- 
missed it  from  my  mind. 

Mr.  MosER.  So,  you  don't  remember  < 
Mr  Orman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr'  MosER.  Last  night  a  man  walked  into  Mr.  Smith's  store  a  man 
named  Joe  Ryan,  who  is  a  jewelry  salesman,  and  he  said  to  the  giri 
behind  the  counter : 

You  tell  Mr.  Smith  that  if  he  testifies  against  Mr.  Orman  before  the  Senate 
committee  he  is  going  to  be  rubbed  out. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  event  ? 
Mr.' Orman.  Well,  I  certainly  do  not. 
Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  No;  I  certainly  do  not.  .i,^f  ;4^ 

Mr  MosER.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Orman,  that  it 
anything  like  that  occurs  we  are  going  to  find  the  bottom  ot  it,  and 
I  would  also  like  to  tell  you  that  when  a  witness  is  going  to  appear 
before  this  committee,  nobody  is  going  to  threaten  to  stop  him  from 
doinir  that.    Do  you  understand  ? 

Mr.  Orman.  I  certainly  do,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  consequences, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  ,      ,     -i   •        •      ^    .    ^-^ 

Mr  MosER.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  is  going  to  testify 
before  this  committee,  and  he  will  be  given  full  police  protection;  and, 
furthermore,  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  FBI  and  they  will 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  assure  you  if  anything  happens  to  Mr. 
Smith  the  finger  is  pointed  right  at  you.    Do  you  understand  that^ 

Mr  Orman.  1  don't  care  about  any  threats.    I  am  not  interested  m 
Mr.  Smith,  and  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  FBI  or  anything  m  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Smith.  ,      •  ,     ,     t-tjt  i    ^  t     -ii 
Mr.  MosER.  I  know  you  are  not  concerned  with  the  b  ±51,  but  i  win 

say  to  you  that  it  is  concerned  with  you. 

Mr.  Orman.  Just  be  sure  that  I  am  implicated,  so  long  as  you  feel 
so  sure  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  it.  ,  •  i       • .  i 

Mr  MosER.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  or  not,  but  I  am  just  telling  you  what  will  happen  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  Mr.  Smith.  .  xi  •       ^     i 

Mr.  Orman.  Did  you  ever  know  of  me  ever  having  anything  to  do 

with  any  actions  of  that  kind?  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  actions  ot 

that  kind  ? 
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Mr.  Orman.  No  ;  I  certainly  have  not ;  never. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right. 

Mr.  Orman.  Aie  you  satisfied  that  the  newspapermen  receive  that 
like  all  your  other  inferences  about  me  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  excused. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Francis  Smith. 

Mr.  Orman.  Senator  O'Conor,  may  I  say  something  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  witnesses'  testimony  yesterday,  before  I  leave? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  may  have  any  opportunity  to  make  any 
statement  you  want  about  anything. 

Mr.  Orman.  All  right.  Senator,  yesterday  when  Officer  Gribbin 
was  up  here,  he  made  a  statement  that  he  thought,  or  he  was  informed 
by  one  of  his  informers,  that  I  was  a  partner  of  Fred  Masucci  and 
Benjamin  Rubinstein.  I  state  again  for  the  record,  and  under  oath, 
that  I  have  never  at  any  time  been  a  partner  of  Fred  Masucci  or 
Benjamin  Rubinstein  in  any  business  whatsoever. 

Then  he  also  made  a  statement  that  one  day,  up  on  Maine  Avenue  in 
Atlantic  City,  he  saw  Mr.  Fredericks  and  myself  go  into  an  apart- 
ment or  about  to  go  into  an  apartment  where  one  Benjamin  Rubinstein 
resides. 

On  that  particular  day — if  I  recall,  that  was  on  a  Saturday — Mr. 
Warlich,  whom  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life,  happened  to  be  on  that 
beat  on  Maine  Avenue,  which  may  have  been  300  feet,  at  the  time,  from 
this  apartment  that  we  were  going  into.  We  happened  to  be  going  in 
to  see  Mr.  Louis  Watson,  who  lives  on  the  ground  floor  of  that  apart- 
ment, and  who  is  a  building  inspector  of  the  city  of  Atlantic  City. 

I  w^as  contemplating  on  building  a  ramp  garage.  He  knew  some 
engineer  and  architect  that  had  submitted  some  sort  of  plan  for  him 
along  that  line  sometime  prior  to  that.  That  was  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Fredericks  and  I  on  that  particular  day. 

I  never  knew  that  Mr.  Rubinstein  ever  lived  up  above  Mr.  Watson, 
and  I  assure  you  again,  under  oath,  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  in 
Mr.  Rubinstein's  house. 

Now,  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  Senator,  for  the  record. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good,  sir. 

Counsel,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  wait  around,  because  I 
realize  you  have  other  professional  engagements.  In  the  event  your 
presence  is  desired,  the  committee  will  call  upon  you. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Francis  L.  Smith. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FEANCIS  L.  SMITH,  MARGATE,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand,  please. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony 
3'OU  shall  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Smith.  Francis  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Francis  L.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  9  South  Madison,  Margate. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  Margate,  N.  J.  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  operated  a  bumper  game  on  the  boardwalk  most 
recently. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  amusement  games? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  sort 
of  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  last  2  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  could  I  ask  you  while  you  are  on  the 
stand  to  just  talk  into  the  microphone  there.  Thank  you.  And  speak 
in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice  so  all  may  hear  you  while  you  are  on  the 
stand,  and  keep  your  voice  up. 

All  right,  Mr.'^Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  tell  us  whether  you  ever  worked  for 
"Nocky"  Johnson  in  connection  with  any  of  his  activities? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Back  in  the  fall  of  1030  what  was  your  activity? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  the  numbers  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  numbers  game  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  jNIoser.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Eubenstein  and  Mealia. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mealia  and  Benjamin  Rubenstein? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  partners  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  working  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  worked  in  the  office,  and  I  was  a  runner  at  different 
times. 

Mr.  jNIoser,  You  were  a  runner  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  what  did  vou  do  after  you  finished  working  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  became  a  partner  with  Rubenstein. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened  to  Mealia? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  during  the  trial  of  Johnson  most  number  backers 
went  to  jail  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  talk  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  Mealia 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  I  know  you  can  talk  louder  than  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Just  talk  up,  keep  your  voice  up,  because  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  hear  you  in  a  room  as  large  as  this,  unless  you  speak  into 
the  microphone  and  loudly.    It  won't  be  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Smith.  Right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  So,  after  Mealia  went  to  jail  in  connection  with  the  con- 
viction of  Nocky  Johnson,  and  the  other  group  at  that  time,  what  did 
you  do? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  became  a  partner. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  became  a  partner  of  whom  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Eubenstein, 

Mr.  MosER.  Benjamin  Eubenstein,  in  the  numbers  game? 

Mr.  Smuh.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Until  around  1941  or  early  1942. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  left  the  business,  the  numbers  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  leave  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  had  been  arrested  by  Mavor  Taggart. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Eubenstein  arrested  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  he  was  not  active  in  the  business  at  that  time, 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Eubenstein  convicted  for  tax  evasion  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  the  numbers  game  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  you  were  arrested  by  Mayor  Taggart,  what  hap- 
pened ?    Were  you  fined  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  fined  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  and  what  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  I  had  to  pay  it  for  being  on  probation.  In  other 
words,  I  was  fined  a  thousand  "dollars  and  put  on  probation  until  it 
was  paid,  which  was  paid  immediately.  So,  therefore,  I  was  not  on 
probation  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    It  was  paid  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  paid  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  paid  it  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And,  after  you  were  out  of  that  business,  what  did 
you  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  I  went  to  work  in  Mays  Landing  during  the  war. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  a  war  plant? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  that  last  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  engage  in  any  gambling  activities  while  you 
were  at  the  war  plant  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  shortly  after  I  went  to  the  plant,  I  severed  mv 
connections  with  the  numbers  business,  and  a  little  later  I  went  in 
business  on  the  Boardwalk,  pokerino. 

Mr.  MosER.  While  you  were  still  at  the  war  plant  ? 
,  Mr.  SariTH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is,  on  your  off  time  you  ran  a  pokerino  game  on 
the  walk ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Working  for  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  partner. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  a  partner? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  that  last? 

Mr  Smith.  I  believe  until  early  1948,  m  June. 

Mr".  MosER.  And,  while  you  were  doing  that,  did  you  make  any 
attempt  to  ffo  into  the  bingo  game,  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened  there?  ,         i      •         i 

Mr  Smith  I  tried  to  get  into  the  bingo  next  to  the  pokerino  place- 
that  is  2111  Boardwalk,  I  believe— so,  I  contacted  a  friend  of  mine, 
Vince  Lane,  to  intercede  for  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  contacted  Vince  Lane  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  go  to  him?  ^  ,     ■,  v      -,      -.t    t^ 

Mr  Smith.  Well,  I  knew  him  very  well.  I  had  lived  with  his 
mother.  She  had,  not  a  rooming  house,  but  she  was  a  friend  ot  ours, 
so  I  lived  there  for  some  time,  and  I  knew  Vmce  through  that 

connection.  . , , 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  live  in  the  same  ward  that  ne  did  5 
Mr!  Smith.  Not  at  the  time  of  the  bingo  proposition. 
Mr.  MosER.  You  only  went  to  Vince  Lane  because  he  was  a  friend 

of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  . .  •     ^i     i.-        9 

Mr  MosER.  Why  did  vou  think  he  could  help  you  out  m  the  bmgo? 
Mr'  Smith.  Well.  I  knew  he  was  leader  of  the  ward,  and  I  knew 

he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  whatever  he  could  do  he  would  probably 

do  for  me.  ^      ,     n  ,  •      -j-  ^  1  j 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  went  to  Vince  Lane  and  asked  him  it  he  could 

help  you  open  a  bingo  game ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say  ? 

]Mr.  Smith.  Well,  he  told  me  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  spoken 
to  Farley,  Senator  Farley,  and  that  everything  looked  all  right,  but, 
"See  him  yourself." 

So  he  made  an  appointment  for  me,  and  I  went  up  to  his  oltice  m 
the  Schwemm  Building  and  had  a  conference  with  him,  and  although 
there  was  nothing  definite  at  any  time,  I  did  believe  I  could  open. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  bingo  game  is  a  legal  game,  is  it,  or  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  legal. 

Mr.  MosER.  Or  it  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  licensed  by  the  city. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  to  have  a  license  from  the  city  m  order  to 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  you  said  a  minute  ago  that  although  there 
was  nothing  definite  at  the  time,  you  did  think  you  would  be  allowed 
to  open.  Can  you  be  a  little  more  explicit  than  that  and  state  ]ust 
what  did  happen? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  Mr.  Farley  would  speak  in  a  noncommittal  way 
at  all  times,  when  you  asked  him  for  something,  and  he  would  say, 
"I  don't  know  for  sure,"  and,  "If  I  can  help  you,  I  will,"  and,    Wait 
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and  see  what  develops,"  conversation  to  that  extent,  where  it  was 
noncommittal. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  after  that  what  did  you  do  ?     Did  you  make  any 
■  further  effort  to  find  out  whether  you  were  going  to  get  your  license? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  time  dragged  on,  and  it  was  late  in  June,  and 
I  was  starting  to  get  worried  about  the  license,  when  I  saw  the  activity 
across  the  walk  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier,  which  was  directly  across. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  activity  did  you  see  across  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  equipping  for  bingo  also. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  getting  ready  for  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  thought  they  must  have  had  clearance  for  their 
license,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.     So  then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  contacted  Mr.  Farley  at  his  home,  and  tried  to  find 
out  what  it  was,  but  it  was  less,  I  figured  there  was  less  chance  of  get- 
ting open,  because  he  said 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  excuse  me.  Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Orman  before 
that  about  your  bingo  game  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  visited  Mr.  Farley  first. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  spoke  to  him,  and  there  was  still  nothing  definite, 
there  was  no  refusal,  but  nothing  to  encourage  me  that  I  would  believe 
that  I  could.     So  a  little  later  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Orman. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  said,  "What  are  you  doing  up  there  on  the  walk?" 
So  I  says,  "Well,  we  are  ready  to  open  for  bingo,  if  we  get  the  go-ahead 
sign." 

So  he  said,  "Well,  don't  quote  me,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  get 
open."  He  said,  "I  made  commitments,"  and  he  says,  "I  am  not  tell- 
ing you  you  are  not  going  to  get  open,  but  I  don't  think  so." 

Mr.  MosER.  He  said  that  he  had  already  made  commitments,  so  that 
he  did  not  think  you  could  open ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  mean  by  commitments  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  took  it  to  mean  that  he  had  promised  somebody 
else  a  go-ahead  on  bingo  across  the  street  on  the  pier. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  go  to  Orman?  What  did  he  have  to  do 
with  it?     Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  issuing  licenses? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  but  I  came  to  know,  through  general  knowledge, 
that  if  Orman  says  "No,"  it  was  "No." 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  general  knowledge  if  you  wanted  to  get  a 
license  you  had  to  go  to  Orman,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosEE.  Do  you  still  think  that  is  so? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  so  now  than  ever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  after  you  had  that  talk  with  Orman.  what  did  you 
do  next  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  waited,  I  didn't  make  any  moves,  and 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  meantime  you  were  operating  the  pokerino  game, 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    So  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  felt  my  pokerino  license  was  being  delayed  and 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  expiring? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  You  see,  this  happened  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  license  is  due  July  1. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  not  always  issued  on  July  1,  but  at  that  time 
they  are  due. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  thought  the  renewal  of  your  pokerino  license 
was  being  delayed,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Farley  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club,  he  was  having  dinner  there.  I  saw  him,  and  I  was  in 
an  excited  frame  of  mind,  because  I  felt  that  I  was  going  to  be  pushed 
around,  and  I  wouldn't  get  the  license,  because  I  didn't  quite  give 
up  on  bingo. 

I  think  they  resented  the  fact  that  I  still  had  hopes  of  opening. 
There  was  one  fellow  came  to  me  and  tried  to  get  me  to  open,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  open  if  the  organization  said  "No";  I  was  not 
interested. 

So  when  I  felt  that  my  pokerino  license  was  being  jeopardized,  I 
thought  I  had  better  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Farley. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  you  had  this  conference  with  Mr.  Farley  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel.     That  belongs  to  Mr.  Orman,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Mr.  Orman  there  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.     We  had  the  conference  in  his  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  and  Mr.  Farley  and  Mr.  Orman  talked  together 
about  it,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  they  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  got  straightened  out  on  my  license.  Mr.  Far- 
ley says  there,  "Don't  threaten  me.  Don't  get  excited.  Keep  your 
head.     Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you." 

So  I  said,  "Well,  this  is  my  livelihood,  and  I  want  to  get  my 
pokerino  license  first."  I  said,  "I  have  not  given  up  on  bingo,  but  I 
still  haven't  done  anything  wrong." 

So  Mr.  Farley  says,  "Well,  I  will  give  you  a  note  to  get  your  license." 
He  says,  "You  can  go  up  and  get  it  from  the  city  hall  at  the  mercantile 
office,"  and  he  gave  me  a  note. 

Mr.  IVIosER.  Mr.  Smith,  you  said  that  Mr.  Farley  gave  you  a  note. 
Was  this  a  handwritten  note  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  was  it  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  addressed  to  anyone  in 
particular.  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Kelley,  who  issues  the  licenses.  That  is 
the  only  place  you  could  take  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  a  note  saying  that  Mr.  Farley  approved  your 
having  a  pokerino  license  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  pokerino  license  was  renewed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Kelley? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  and  I  got  my  license. 

So  I  brought  the  bingo  subject  up 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  brought  the  bingo  subject  up  with  whom? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  both  of  them,  Mr.  Farley  and  Mr.  Orman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  back  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in 
your  conference  with  Mr.  Orman  and  Mr.  Farley;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  go  ahead  then.  Then  you  talked  about  the  bingo 
license  that  you  wanted  to  obtain.  Go  ahead  and  explain  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  spoke  awhile  and  Mr.  Farley  says,  "Can  we 
do  anything  for  this  fellow?"  And  Orman  says,  "No,  we  can't  do  a 
thing  for  him  this  year." 

So  Farley  said,  "You  will  have  to  wait  on  that,  on  the  bingo,  we 
cannot  do  a  thing  for  you  right  now." 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Farley  turned  to  Mr.  Orman,  did  he,  and  Mr. 
Orman  said,  "We  can't  do  a  thing  for  you  this  year,"  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith.  Eight.  So  I  left  and  got  my  pokerino  license,  and  I 
didn't  make  any  further  move  on  the  bingo,  t  forgot  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  this  all  occurred  in  19i7? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  at  the  end  of  1947  you  did  not  have  the  bingo  license, 
but  you  did  have  your  pokerino  license  renewed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  make  any  further  attempts  to  obtain  bmgo 

after  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  decide  to  make  any  other  game  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  left  the  pokerino  shortly  after  the  bingo  ques- 
tion. I  sold  out  the  pokerino,  and  I  went  to  Coney  Island  to  look 
around  for  another  game.     I  wanted  to  get  back  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  keep  your  voice  up,  please,  so  we  all 
can  hear  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  went  to  Coney  Island.  I  looked 
around  for  different  games.  So  when  I  came  back  I  went  to  Mr.  Orman 
again  to  ask  him  if  I  could  open  some  type  of  game  on  the  Boardwalk. 
So  he  said,  "Well,  you  go  over  and  see  Bader." 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  Bader  is  whom?  Is  that  Daniel  Bader, 
the  man  who  issues  licenses  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Bader's  office,  and  I  said  that  I 
would  like  to  open  a  game,  and  I  explained  the  different  games.  I  had 
a  couple  in  mind,  such  as  penny  pitch,  and  another  game.  So  he  said, 
"Do  you  have  your  location  ?" 

So  I  suggested  Garden  Pier,  which  was  out  on  account  of  it  being 
city  property ;  it  could  not  be  rented ;  I  don't  know  why ;  some  litiga- 
tion. 

Anyway,  I  could  not  get  a  location.  So  I  didn't  make  any  further 
move  at  that  time.  However,  I  did  ask  him  if  the  opportunity  arose 
could  I  get  a  bumper  game. 

He  says,  "Well,  I  can  issue  you  a  license  for  a  bumper  game  if  you 
have  a  location."     So  I  says,  "Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  will  look." 

So  in  October  of  1948  a  location  was  available,  so  through  a  pre- 
vious conversation  with  Mr.  MacBeth— that  is  the  assistant  to  Mr. 
Farley 
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Mr.  MosER.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment,  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  .    «  -,,  o 

Mr.  MosER.  To  identify  Mr.  MacBetli.     Do  you  know  his  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joe  MacBeth. 

Mr.  MosER.  Joe  MacBeth? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  official  position? 

Mr.  Smith.  Assistant  county  treasurer. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  assistant  county  treasurer  ? 

Mr.  SisiiTH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  County  Kepub- 
lican  Club  or  Committee— the  Atlantic  County  Kepublican  Commit- 
tee— is  he  treasurer  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  title,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  Then  go  ahead.  You  went  to  see  Mr. 
MacBeth.    Tell  us  what  happened. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  told  me  that  I  could  get  the 
bumper  license,  which  was  a  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  cost  me 
another  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  said  the  license  was  a  thousand  dollars,  but  it 
would  cost  you  another  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  did  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  I  had  to  get  up  a  thousand  dollars  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  running. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  license  fee  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Eight. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    Then  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  said,  "Well,  that  is  all  right  with  me."  So  I  did  all 
the  elementary  work,  I  got  the  lease  signed,  and  I  went  to  work 
right  away  immediately  to  get  my  ticket  to  operate  the  license. 

So  I  went  to  see  Mr.  MacBeth,  and  I  gave  him  the  money  for  the 
license,  and  the  other  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  give  him  this  money  in  cash? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  both  sums  of  a  thousand  dollars  were  in 
cash? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  denomination  bills  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Large  bills — I  don't  recall, 

Mr.  MosER.  Perhaps  $100  bills? 

Mr.  Smith.  Hundreds  or  fifties. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    You  handed  this  to  Mr.  MacBeth  in  his  office? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  you  be  giving  your  license  fee  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Beth rather  than  to  Mr.  Bader?  Mr.  Bader,  as  I  understand,  was 
the  man  who  had  the  authority  to  issue  licenses.  Why  did  you  give 
the  money  to  Mr.  MacBeth  ? 

Mr.  S:mitii.  Well,  that  I  couldn't  answer,  any  more  than  general 
knowledge,  that  you  can  tell,  I  knew  that  is  what  should  be  done, 
so  that  is  what  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  So  you  handed  a  thousand  dollars  to  Mr. 
MacBeth,  which  was  for  the  license  fee  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosEE   And  then  you  handed  him  another  thousand  dollars 
which  was  to  be  paid  outside  the  license  fee? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  whom  was  that  supposed  to  go,  did  you  think? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  question  it.  &  '  j 

Mr.  MosER  I  see.  But  you  paid  it  to  Mr.  MacBeth,  who  was  Mr. 
i^  arley's  assistant  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  assistant  county  treasurer? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.   Then  what  happened?    Did  vou  get  your  license? 

Mr.  Smith.   Yes;  I  got  my  license  from  the  mercantile  office,  and 

i  eqmppecl  the  p  ace  and  started  operations,  and  I  operated  for  quite 

fi    .It     J  ?  following  year  Mr.  Mahoney  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  Mr.  h  arley 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Mahoney  came  to  vou?     Who  is  Mr.  Mahoney? 
Mr.  Smith.  From  the  Brigantine  Cafe ;  he  was  the  owner. 
Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Mahoney  is  owner  of  a  cafe« 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  came  to  see  you  at  your  shop;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith,   Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Smtth    He  called  me  and  told  me  to  come  out  to  the  car     I 

■^   uT^i^^     .    ^'^^^^'  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^'^11^'  and  he  was  in  his  car,  so  hd 
said,    I.  have  beeii  sent  out  by  'Hap'  to  get  some  money  together." 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  "Hap"  ?    "Hap"  Farley « 

Mr.  Smith.  Right.  ' 

Mr.  MosER.   Yes ;  go  ahead. 
^    Mr  Smith.   And  he  said,  "I  figure  your  end  should  be  about  500; 
is  that  al    right  with  you?"    I  said,  "Well,  it  is  all  right  with  me 
but  1  would  like  to  make  a  call  first,  if  you  don't  mind  " 

So  he  said,  "Well,  that  is  all  right";  he  said,  "You  can  see  me  out 
at  my  place  or  give  me  a  call." 

So  I  got  a  hold  of  Mr.  MacBeth  and  told  him,  so  he  said,  "Well 
you  go  out  to  Dick's"— that  is  Dick  Mahoney— "and  have  him  call 
me,"  which  I  did. 

So  Mahoney  called  Mr.  MacBeth  at  his  home.  They  had  a  con- 
versation, and  then  I  got  on  the  phone  and  Mr.  MacBeth  says,  "Is 
it  all  right  with  you  to  give  him  half  of  it  now  ?"  I  says,  "Yes."  So 
I  said,  "I  will  bring  it  out  to  him."  So  I  brought  it  out  either  the 
following  day  or  the  following  night,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
straighten  out  the  rest  later. 

Mr.  MosER.  Half  of  it  was  $250 ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  denominations  did  you  give  him  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Large  bills. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  give  it  to  him— that  is,  you  gave  it  to  Dick 
Mahoney  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  gave  it  to  him  in  an  envelope. 
Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  at  his  house  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  at  his  bar. 
Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  at  his  bar. 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.   All  right.    Then  go  ahead,  then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Smith.  So  later  in  the  season  I  had  a  little  visit,  and  Mr. 
Orman  sent  Avord  np  that  if  he  caught  me  paying  cash  he  was  going 
to  knock  my  brains  out,  which  only  means  that  he  would  knock  me 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  now,  I  would  like  to  get  that  straight.  You 
said  that  word  was  sent  up  from  ]\Ir.  Orman.  How  was  it  sent?  Did 
you  get  a  telephone  call  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  a  fellow  named  Danny  Kaplan,  who  I  knew  was 
friendly  with  Orman,  and  I  knew  it  was  so,  came  up  to  see  me  and 
said,  "Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  'Stumpy'?"  And  I  said,  "Not 
that  I  know  of." 

He  said,  "Well,  you  had  better  be  careful,"  he  said,  "because  if  he 
catches  you  paying  cash,"  he  said,  "he  is  going  to  knock  you  out." 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  say  if  he  catches  you  paying  cash  or  catches  you 
paying  cash  to  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  he  meant  on  the  board — paying  cash  over  the  board 
in  the  game. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  I  see.    So  nothing  further  developed? 

Mr.  Smith,  Nothing  further  developed,  because  I  immediately  went 
to  chips.  In  other  words,  I  would  not  leave  dimes  on  the  board  at  all. 
Wlien  somebody  put  a  dime  down,  I  would  take  it  off  and  put  a  chip 
on  the  board  instead. 

So  I  called  MacBeth  and  explained  it  to  him  and  he  said,  "Well,  I 
don't  see,  if  ever3^body  else  is  paying  cash,  why  you  cannot."    So 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  everybody  else  on  the  boardwalk  using  cash  in  the 
operation  of  the  game  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  what  I  had  heard  they  were.  I  didn't  see  it,  but 
I  knew  it,  that  everybody  did  pay  cash. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    So  you  went  to  MacBeth  and  asked  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  said  he  didn't  see  why  you  could  not  use  cash  if 
everybody  else  did ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened  after  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nothing  happened  further  at  that  time.  But  I  knew 
there  was  something  amiss,  I  didn't  know  what,  but  I  didn't  feel  I 
should  have  to  bow  to  Stumpy,  and  I  knew  that  he  didn't  have  too 
much  time  for  me,  so  I  just  stayed  away  from  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  how  about  the  $250  that  you  still  owed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  went  down,  I  called  MacBeth  again,  and  I  asked  Joe, 
"Wliat  will  I  do  with  that  other  money  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  bring  it 
to  you?"  He  said,  "No,  why  don't  you  go  over  and  take  it  to  'Hap' 
yourself?" 

Mr.  MosER.  Take  it  to  "Hap"  Farley,  that  means  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yourself.    Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  went  up  in  the  morning,  and  I  went  into  his  home, 
and  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  gave  him  the  money. 

Mr,  MosER.  This  was  at  Senator  Farley's  home  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  all  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  gave  him  the  money,  and  had  a  conversation,  and 
he  patted  me  on  the  back  and  said,  "Any  time  you  need  anything, 
Smitty,  come  to  me." 
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And  he  gave  my  kid  a  nickel  for  ice  cream. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  was  a  kick-back.  Well,  in  what  denomina- 
tions did  you  give  Senator  Farley  that  $250? 

Mr.  Smith.  Large  bills. 

Mr.  MosER.  Fifties,  probably? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  probably  it  was  so.  I  left  and  I  didn't  see  him 
for  some  time  after  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  say  that  loud  enough  so  I  could  hear  it, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  that  was  all  of  the  episode  there  and  I  left. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  kept  on  operating  your  game  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  what  happened  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  read  in  the  local  papers  that  Parsons  had  sent 
out  an  edict 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  speaking  of  Attorney  General  Parsons  of  New 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.     He  sent  an  edict  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  sent  a  bulletin  out  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
games ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  that  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  AVell,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  so  far  as  anybody  knows, 
probably,  it  said  that  wheels  and  games  of  chance,  bingo  and  games 
where  the  skill  of  the  player  did  not  predominate  should  be  closed. 

Shortly  after  that  certain  games  were  closed. 

When  I  heard  about  it,  I  added  it  up,  and  it  looked  like  I  may  go 
down,  too,  even  though  the  game  had  been  in  operation  for  a  long 
time,  a  similar  game  to  that. 

So  I  called  Mr.  MacBeth  and  talked  it  over  and  he  said,  "Well, 
maybe  you  will.     You  can't  tell.     It  looks  serious." 

So  at  9  o'clock  one  night  I  was  operating,  and  two  detectives  walked 
in,  that  is  Pike  and  Brower  and  said,  "Slough."  So  I  says,  "Official  ?" 
And  they  says,  "Yep,  close  the  doors." 

Mr.  MosER.  "Slough"  means  everybody  has  to  shut  down  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  was  an  official  slough  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Eight. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  naturally  closed  and  went  home  and  picked  up  the 
paper  the  next  morning,  and  I  saw  where  only  two  places  were  listed 
in  the  paper.  So  I  was  unduly  alarmed.  I  figured  we  were  the  only 
ones  knocked  out.  The  pier  had  not  been  opened,  they  were  closed 
down  during  the  week  at  that  time  of  the  year  anyway,  and  the  other 
game  downtown  either  was  missed  by  the  paper,  or  there  was  some 
error  somewhere,  but  anyway,  the  three  games  that  were  in  operation 
were  closed. 

So  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Farley  again. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  went  down  to  see  Senator  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Eight. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  go,  to  his  home  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  his  home. 

Mr.MosER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Smith.  He  was  just  leaving,  and  he  went  back  into  the  kitchen 
again  with  me,  and  I  was  in  a  high  state  again,  a  nervous  state.  So 
he  told  me  to  calm  down  and  take  it  easy. 

So  I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  that  could  be  done,  could  I 
revise  the  game  in  any  way  ? 

So  he  says,  "If  you  can  put  skill  into  the  game,  where  the  skill  of 
the  player  predominates,  we  can  probably  help  you  to  get  open  again." 

The  CiiAiR^iAx.  Now,  IVIr.  Smith,  you  will  have  to  talk  louder, 
please,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  O.K. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  he  says,  "You  get  ahold  of  Todd  Kerstetter,"  who  is 
the  assistant  director  of  public  safety. 

So  I  went  directly  to  him  and  explained  that  Mr.  Farley  had  sent 
me  to  him,  and  that  if  I  would  revise  the  game  would  he  accompany 
me  over  and  inspect  it,  and  if  there  was  any  way  of  letting  me  operate 
would  he  do  so. 

So  he  immediately  said,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  be  busy,"  this  and  that, 
so  I  said,  "Can  you  delegate  someone  ?" 

So  he  delegated  Pike,  who  had  made,  not  the  raid,  but  the  closure, 
and  Pike  suggested  that  I  do  the  things  first,  rather  than  explain  to 
him  just  what  I  was  going  to  do,  which  I  did.  I  revised  the  game, 
and  I  got  ahold  of  Pike  again,  and  he  inspected  it. 

Then  I  did  not  hear  anything  for  some  time,  a  few  days.  I  called 
Mr.  MacBeth,  and  it  was  status  quo. 

Then  I  w^ent  to  Kerstetter  again  at  the  city  hall,  and  as  soon  as  I 
walked  in  the  office  I  knew  I  was  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  walked  into  Kerstetter's  office  and  you 
knew  you  were  out.    How  did  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  By  his  attitude. 

Mr.  INIosER.  That  is,  he  was  hostile  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  nervous,  hostile.  So  I  tried  to  pin  him  down  on 
who  decides  whether  or  not  it  is  skill.  I  said,  "There  is  no  lawyer  in 
the  State  who  is  willing  to  decide  which  is  skill  and  which  is  not  skill." 

I  said,  "I  have  revised  the  game  and  you  have  not  looked  at  it." 

So  he  says,  "Well,  take  it  to  court." 

I  said,  "Well,  that  is  pretty  expensive.  I  don't  think  I  should  be 
obliged  to  do  that." 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  said,  "Will  you  give  me  a  letter  that  I  should  do 
that?" 

He  said,  "No." 

I  said,  "Then  who  decides  ?" 

He  says,  "I  do.    I  decide  if  it  is  legal  ornot." 

I  says,  "O.K. ;  thank  you." 

And  I  left  his  office.  Well,  I  called  my  wife  and  I  said,  "It  looks 
like  we  are  out."   I  says,  "Forget  about  this  game." 

So  she  is  highly  excitable,  so  she  went  immediately  to  work,  and 
she  went  to  see  Prosecutor  Scott,  and  she  saw  him  on  the  street  corner. 
She  grabbed  him  and  explained  everything  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
she  was  going  to  see  Attorney  General  Parsons  as  to  why  we  should 
be  closed  and  why  bingo  should  be  open. 

Bingo  had  opened  in  the  interim. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Bingo  was  wide  open  but  the  bumper  game,  as  modified 
by  you,  ihej  would  not  let  open  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  tliey  didn't  even  look  at  it. 

So  when  she  grabbed  Scott,  he  explained  to  her  that  he  would  close 
the  bingo  games. 

Then  the  next  day  she  went  to  see  Attorney  General  Parsons,  who 
was  busy  on  the  Trenton  Six  case.  She  saw  his  assistant.  She  realized 
she  was  being  kissed  oH  up  there. 

She  came  back  to  Atlantic  City  and  she  was  referred  to  the  local 
police.    She  threatened  to  swear  out  warrants  for  bingo. 

While  she  was  at  city  hall,  around  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  got 
a  call  from  Orman,  very  abusive  and  threatening. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  got  a  call  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Orman. 

Mr.  MosER.  Stumpy  Orman? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  started  to  call  me  whatever  name  was  in  the  book 
and  when  he  got  finished,  I  said,  "That  goes  double  from  me  to  you." 

So  he  started  to  tell  me  how  fresh  I  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  talked  back  to  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  language  that  he  used,  I  will  have  to  skip,  and  what 
I  used,  too,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

So  he  said,  "I  will  be  up." 

I  said,  "It  will  be  a  pleasure." 

I  figured  it  was  a  man-to-man  thing,  but,  instead  of  coming  up, 
I  am  waiting  up  front  for  him  and  I  see  two  strange  characters  watch- 
ing the  place,  looking  at  their  watches  and  trying  to  intimidate  me. 
They  succeeded.  I  was  upset.  Naturally,  I  was  a  little  frightened, 
too.  So  I  started  to  add  it  up.  I  said,  "I  am  not  quite  normal  here. 
I  am  fighting  a  mob." 

I  figured  there  was  no  use  calling  city  hall,  so  I  picked  up  the  phone 
and  I  figured  at  least  I  will  have  their  names  if  they  try  anything.  So 
I  called  the  FBI.  I  dialed  the  operator  and  said,  "Emergency,  FBI." 
They  connected  me  with  Philadephia.  So  I  at  least  had  an  opportunity 
to  tell  them  who  was  outside  and  what  had  transpired  previously. 

Then  I  si  arted  to  think  of  my  own  safety.    I  was  frightened. 

Vlr.  MosER.  You  said,  Mr.  Smith,  that  two  men  came  up  and  stood 
ai  3und  the  store  in  a  threatening  manner.  Did  you  know  either  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  didn't  at  the  time,  but  I  found  out  who  they  were. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  asked  the  fellow  next  door  if  he  knew  them.  He  said, 
"That  is  Babe  Marcella." 

Mr.  MosER.  Babe  Marcella  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  a  friend  of  Stumpy  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  asked  him,  "Is  he  connected  with  Stumpy?" 

He  said,  "He  is  his  body  guard." 

He  asked  me  if  I  knew  him.  I  said  I  had  never  seen  him.  I  said, 
"I  know  how  to  add.    The  hell  with  this." 

So  I  picked  up  the  phone. 
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Mr.  MosER.  When  Mr.  Orman  called  you  on  the  telephone,  did  he 
say  anything  about  whether  or  not  you  would  be  permitted  to  operate 
any  game? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  said,  "You  won't  even  be  able  to  live  in  this  town 
if  you  open  anything  or  step  across  the  line.  We  will  knock  your 
brains  out." 

I  said,  "I  don't  need  you,"  and  there  was  some  more  conversation 
on  the  phone. 

He  said,  "Well,  answer." 

I  said,  "I  didn't  call  you.    You  called  me." 

That  was  when  he  said  he  was  coming  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  interrupted  you  when  you  said  you  telephoned  the 
FBI.    Did  anything  transpire  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  After  I  gave  them  my  statement,  I  figured  it  was  the 
only  weapon  I  could  use  against  this  type  of  person  and  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  I  wasn't  blushing.  So  I  went  out  to  the  Boardwalk. 
I  didn't  want  to  go  into  the  store  because  at  the  time  I  saw  two  of 
them  there.  I  didn't  have  anything  for  protection,  mj'self.  So  I 
figured  I  was  better  off  outside.  So  I  went  outside.  I  happened  to 
see  Jack  Galen,  the  detective,  and  I  grabbed  liim  and  asked  him  to  stay 
with  me  until  I  could  close  up  and  get  out  of  there. 

In  the  meantime,  my  wife  came  back  and  I  went  over  to  city  hall. 
Fi'om  the  chief  of  police's  office.  Chief  of  Police  Saunders,  who  wasn't 
in,  although  there  was  a  young  fellow  there,  a  policeman,  I  phoned 
the  FBI.  He  let  me  use  the  telephone.  I  called  the  FBI  right  from 
city  hall. 

I  wanted  to  go  on  record  so  they  would  know  I  wasn't  kidding. 
I  told  them  the  story  and  they  said,  "Well,  we  cannot  help  you  unless 
it  is  interstate." 

So  I  said,  "How  about  Treasury?" 

He  said,  "Well,  come  down  to  my  house." 

So  I  asked  for  an  escort  to  the  FBI  agent,  Welsh,  in  Benton,  on 
Sacramento  Avenue.    So  I  went  down  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  went  down  to  Welsh's  house  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  So  I  explained  the  story  to  him  and 
lie  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  you  have  too  much  to  worry  about.  Don't 
worry  about  them.  They  probably  won't  bother  you.  They  are  just 
trying  to  scare  you." 

I  didn't  go  home  that  night.  I  stayed  at  my  brother-in-law's  house 
and  then  I  stayed  there  for  the  night. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  ago  did  this  conversation  with  Orman  occur, 
in  which  he  told  you  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  operate  in  Atlantic 
City  again  ?    How  long  ago  ?    Do  you  have  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  about  a  week  after  the  closure,  probably  about 
the  14th. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  middle  of  June? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  Yes. 

Shortly  after  that  I  decided  to  dispose  of  the  merchandise  I  had 
bought,  the  game.  A  couple  of  days  passed  and  I  got  a  call  from 
MacBeth.  He  said:  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  to  talk 
to  you  this  way,  but  you  better  stop  talking  about  Farley  or  we  are 
going  to  close  you  permanently." 

Then  he  went  on  to  stay,  "You  won't  be  able  even  to  dispose  of  your 
stock." 
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I  said,  "I  haven't  been  shooting  off." 

He  said,  "Well,  you  control  Mary" — that  is  my  wife — "because  we 
can  close  you  and  you  know  we  can  close  you  and  keep  you  closed," 

I  said,  "O.  K.,  Joe." 

That  was  the  last  I  heard  from  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Smith,  we  were  mentioning  the  date  on  which  this 
occurred  and  you  said  it  was  the  middle  of  June.  I  just  want  to  make 
it  clear  for  the  record  that  that  is  June  1951 ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  this  threat  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  telephone  call  from  Orman  in  which  he  said  he 
would  shut  you  down,  and  all  these  other  incidents  you  have  just 
described — they  were  June  1951  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  end  of  what  happened  to  you  in  regard  to 
this? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so.  I  hadn't  had  too  much  contact  with  any  of 
them. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  are  now  engaged  in  liquidating  the  merchan- 
dise ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  any  other  threats  from  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  leave  your  house  to  come  down  here 
to  testify? 

Mr.  Smith,  I  left  last  night. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  time  did  you  leave  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Seven  or  eight  o'clock  last  night. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Joe  Ryan,  a  jewelry  sales- 
man? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  come  from  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  from. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  come  to  your  store  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  sublet  a  jewelry  concession  up  front  and  he 
supplies  the  fellows  who  operate  that,  with  costume  jewelry.  Other 
than  that  I  never  met  him. 

Mr.  MosER,  Did  you  know  that  last  night  after  you  left,  Joe  Ryan 
came  into  your  store  and  said  to  the  girl  in  charge  of  the  jewelry 
concession,  "Tell  Mr.  Smith  that  if  he  testifies  against  Orman  before 
the  Senate  committee,  he  is  going  to  be  rubbed  out"  ?  Do  you  know 
that? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  understand  that  is  what  happened.  You  didn't 
know  that  until  now?  We  have  reported  the  matter  to  the  FBI, 
We  have  made  sure  that  you  have  adequate  police  protection  here 
and  when  you  finish  your  testimony  you  will  be  protected  as  you 
leave  the  building  and  you  will  have  such  further  protection  as  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 

How  about  my  family?     Do  they  have  any  protection? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  believe  the  FBI  in  Atlantic  City  has  already  been 
alerted  to  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  with  double  emphasis,  that  this  com- 
mittee, as  the  counsel  has  explained,  wants  to  put  it  on  record,  posi- 
tively, that  every  protection  of  law  will  be  afforded  you  and  others 
like  you  who  come  forward  to  tell  the  truth.  Certainly,  it  is  a  sorry 
day  in  America  if  people  who  come  forward  to  expose  such  conditions 
are  threatened  and  their  lives  placed  in  jeopardy.  So  you  have  our 
assurances  that  every  possible  protection  will  be  afforded  you  and 
members  of  your  family  in  order  that  iiothing  will  happen  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  personally  feel  that  under 
the  circumstances  you  have  contributed  a  very  great  service  in  show- 
ing the  courage  to  come  down  and  testify  the  way  you  have,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  if  criminal  conditions  in  this  country, 
such  as  have  been  exposed,  are  to  be  corrected,  they  can  only  be  cor- 
rected when  people  have  the  courage — and  1  will  say,  the  guts — like 
vou  have,  to  come  forward  and  to  state  the  facts.  It  therefore  not 
only  justifies,  but  demands,  the  cooperation  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials at  every  level  in  order  to  insure  to  you  and  others  like  you  the 
protection  that  5^011  are  entitled  to  have. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  no  lily,  but  I  feel  cleaner  than  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life  with  this  type  of  person  and  I  wish  a  few  more  would  do  it.  We 
need  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Vincent  Lane. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  VINCENT  lANE,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MURRAY  FREDERICKS,  ATTORNEY,  ATLAN- 
TIC, CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear 
that  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  James  V.  Lane. 

The  Chairman.  Your  address? 

Mr.  Lane.  1515  Pacific  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N".  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  or  business  connection? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  the  assistant  chief  probation  officer  in  Atlantic 
County  probation  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  occupying  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  went  in  there  in  1937  as  an  investigator.  Three  years 
later  I  was  made  a  probation  officer  and  subsequently  was  raised  to 
assistant  chief. 

The  Chairman.  And  you,  with  your  family,  have  lived  in  Atlantic 
City  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Lane.  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  the  record,  Mr.  Fredericks,  you  are  acting 
as  Mr.  Lane's  counsel,  his  private  attorney? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  rioht. 
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Mr.  Lane.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Fredericks,  you  are  not  here  in  your  capacity  as 
city  solicitor,  are  you?  You  are  just  representing  Mr.  Lane 
personally  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Lane,  would  you  tell  us  where  you  went  to  school 
and  how  long? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  went  to  parochial  school  and  graduated  from  the  paro- 
chial school  in  Atlantic  City.  I  went  to  Mount  St.  Marys  College,  at 
Emmetsburg,  Md.,  for  2  years,  and  went  to  Catholic  University  in 
this  city  for  about  18  months. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  you  left  there,  what  was  your  first  job  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.     I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  work  in  a  bookie  room  in  the  Admiral 
Hotel? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes ;  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser,  Tell  us  about  that  and  tell  us  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  was  the  board  man. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  board  man  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  how  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  would  say  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  remember  when  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  will  you  go  back  to  the  transcript  of  the  private 
hearing,  because  there  is  a  matter  there  I  would  like  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  clear  it  up,  sir. 
What  is  the  particular  point? 

Mr.  Lane.  You  asked  me  when  I  worked  in  the  horse  room  and  I 
told  you  that  it  was  so  far  back  that  I  couldn't  remember,  and  then 
you  said,  "approximately." 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  more  exactly  now  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  gave  it  more  thought.  I  think  I  can  place  it.  I  said 
the  early  twenties;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  testimony  before  was  that  it  was  in  the  early 
twenties.  I  asked  whether  it  was  in  the  early  twenties  or  early  thirties 
and  you  said,  "Let's  say  it  was  in  the  twenties. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let's  say  it  was  in  the  thirties,  now.  I  have  given  it 
more  thought.  I  was  confused.  It  was  so  far  back  that  I  had  to  give 
it  more  thought,  and  I  can  put  the  date  in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  Admiral  Hotel? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  still  operating  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  a  hotel  now.    It  is  not  operating  as  a  horse  room. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  a  hotel  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  With  a  horse  room  in  the  back  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No.    The  whole  ground  floor. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wide  open  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  the  whole  place  used  for  a  horse  room  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  What  do  you  mean  ?     The  whole  ground  floor. 
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Mr.  MosKR.  How  many  people  would  be  accommodated  while  it 
was  operating  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  imagine  100,  maybe  more.  Of  course,  that  was  way 
back  in  the  middle  thirties.    This  is  not  Atlantic  City  presently. 

Mr.  MosER.  Things  were  more  wide  open  then  than  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Lane.  Considerably,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  I  understand  you  worked  at  Henry  Cohen's  place? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  before  the  Admiral. 

Mr.  MosER.  Before  the  Admiral? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  numbers  and  horse  rooms,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  the  horse  rooms  operate  there  now? 

Mr.  Lane.     A  horse  parlor  or  betting  establishment. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  a  wide  open  horse  establishment,  like  the  Admiral? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  wouldn't  say  wide  open.  There  was  a  doorman.  They 
had  all  the  accouterments  of  the  horse  room  that  they  usually  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  know  much  about  horse  rooms. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  can  bring  you  up  to  date,  maybe. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  just  is  what  I  had  hoped  you  would  do,  bring  me 
up  to  date.    How  does  a  horse  room  operate  in  Atlantic  City,  now? 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Moser,  for  the  past  13  years  I  have  been  a  probation 
officer.    I  have  disengaged  myself  from  the  horse  business  entirely. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  I  think  I  should  get  E  for  rehabilitation,  at  least. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  So  presenth^,  I  know  nothing  about  horse  rooms,  only 
what  I  obtain  from  interviewing  men  who  are  placed  on  probation. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  want  you  to  testify.  As  the 
assistant  chief  probation  officer,  you  probably  talk  to  everybody  who 
is  convicted  of  gambling. 

Mr,  Lane.  Let  me  say  this.  I  do  not  think  Atlantic  City  is  any 
better,  or  any  worse,  than  any  resort  or  any  town  of  comparable  size 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  come  back  to  the  question  I  asked?  How 
do  the  horse  rooms  operate  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Lane,  I  do  not  know,  specifically,  but  it  w^ould  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult, I  imagine.  They  must  be  all  small  operations,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  casinos  that  I  know"  of  in  xVtlantic  City,  Not  like  they 
had  in  the  middle  thirties.  I  think  that  is  more  or  less  a  small  opera- 
tion, in  cigar  stores  and  men  on  the  streets  with  what  they  call  "hand 
books."    That  is  about  all  I  could  tell  you  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Atlantic  City  pretty  well  closed  down  now  from  the 
point  of  view  of  gambling  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  should  think  it  was.  I  should  think  Atlantic  City  is 
about  as  clean  as  it  ever  has  been  in  its  career. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  say  the  slough  is  on  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  want  to  call  it  "the  slough,"  we  will  say  the 
slough  is  on. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  used  that  term  because  it  seems  to  be  the  term  used  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  used  that  term  when  I  was  working  in  the  horse 
room.    It  is  closed  now. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  reason  Atlantic  City  is  such  a  clean  town  because 
the  Four  Horsemen  have  been  making  it  so  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  attribute  some  of  it  to  the  Four  Horsemen  and  the  vice 
squad,  which  has  done  a  fairly  decent  job. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Harold  Scheper  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  on  probation? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  certainly  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  has  he  been  on  probation  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  he  was  on  probation — I  am  not  sure.    Presently, 
I  have  415  probationers.    I  think  Scheper  went  on  around  1948. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  do  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  haven't  seen  Scheper  now  in  over  a  month. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  doesn't  have  to  report  to  you  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes ;  he  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  does  he  report? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  had  permisison  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  hospitaliza- 
tion in  Boston. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  do  not  have  to  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  did  you  talk  to  him  before  he  went  to  the 
hospital  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  wasn't  there  all  the  time  when  he  reported.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  too  much  conversation  with  him.  The  reports  are  taken 
by  a  secretary  or  Mr.  Gormley,  or  some  Idnd  of  receptionist. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  a  report  does  he  turn  in  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  comes  in  and  says,  "Harold  Scheper  reporting." 

Mr.MosER.  That  is  all  he  has  to  say? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right.    His  fine  was  paid  at  the  date  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  the  fine  is  paid,  you  do  not  have  to  have  him  say  any- 
thing except,  "I  am  here"  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  With  415  probationers,  we  could  not  do  much  more  than 
that.    It  is  a  difficult  job. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  ascertain  whether  the 
probationers  are  complying  with  their  probation,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  To  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  check  on  them.  We  make 
spot  checks,  we  make  spot  home  visits.  We  do  the  very  best  we  can. 
As  I  told  Mr.  Lane  at  the  closed  hearing,  we  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  staff  we  have. 

The  National  Probation  Association  says  that  the  average  case  load 
for  a  probation  officer  is  35.  We  have  415  probationers  as  of  June 
30.  So  I  have  an  elderly  colored  woman  who  is  an  investigator.  I 
have  Mr.  Gormley  who  was  loaned  to  us  by  the  county  court,  who 
makes  up  the  juvenile  docket  and  tends  to  the  juvenile  cases.  I  have 
a  secretary.    And  then  there  is  myself. 

We  have  the  appropriations  this  year  for  another  probation  officer, 
but  he  has  not  been  appointed.  We  could  use  three  or  four  more 
probation  officers. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  you  have  100  cases  per  person  in  vour 
office?  i        x:-  J 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  the  only  probation  officer.  I  am  the  supervising 
probation  officer.  Mr.  Gormley  is  an  investigator  when  he  works,  but 
he  IS  usuiilly  taken  up  with  the  juvenile-court  docket  and  juvenile- 
court  affairs.     He  was  loaned  by  tlie  county  court  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Instead  of  having  the  proper  case  load  of  35,  you  have 
a  case  load  of  400? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  415  as  of  June  30. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  it  is  practically  impossible  to  perform  a  reasonable 
job? 

Mr,  Lane.  Adequately. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  a  fellow  like  Scheper,  for  example,  comes  in, 
you  do  not  have  time  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  he  asks  to  be  interviewed,  I  would  talk  to  him.  If 
he  has  something  he  wants,  like  going  to  Boston  to  the  clinic,  he  asks 
to  see  me.  I  understand  he  is  suffering  from  Hodgkin's  disease.  He 
asked  to  go  to  the  clinic  in  Boston  and  we  gave  him  permission. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Harry  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  on  probation. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  have  to  do  anything  more  than  report  and  say, 
"I  am  here"  'i 

Mr.  Lane.  I  see  Haggerty  two  or  three  times  a  day  when  I  am  going 
to  and  from  the  office.  I  live  next  to  Haggerty.  I  have  lived  next  to 
Haggerty  for  a  long  time.  I  know  him  for  a  long  time.  I  keep  a 
personal  check  on  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  Francis  Smith,  who  testified  just  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  contact  you  when  he  said  he  wanted  to  get  a 
game  open  ? 

ISIr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  offered  to  help  him  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I  offered  to  help  him.  Sub- 
stantially, what  he  said  regarding  my  talk,  or  whatever  he  said  to  me, 
■what  he  said  this  morning,  was  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  come  back  to  Harold  Scheper  who  is  now  sick, 
but  whom  you  had  reporting  to  you  regularly  as  a  probationer.  You 
said  you  had  no  time  to  do  any  more  than  just  have  him  say  that  he 
was  reporting  in.  You  also  testified  that  you  only  interviewed  them 
usually  when  they  requested  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  wouldn't  know  anything  about  Scheper's  income, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  They  asked  me  that  at  the  closed  hearing.  They  asked 
me  whether  he  was  employed.  I  said  I  didn't  think  so.  I  knew  from  ' 
investigation  that  his  wife  had  a  restaurant  on  Kentucky  Avenue. 
I  believe  they  asked  me  whether  he  lived  with  his  wife.  I  said  I  didn't 
know.  He  gave  her  as  his  wife  when  he  made  out  the.  face  sheet  when 
he  was  placed  on  probation. 

They  asked  me  how  he  lived,  if  he  didn't  work,  and  I  told  them 
that  I  thought  he  had  means,  that  he  had  independent  means.  They 
asked  me  how  I  came  to  that  conclusion.  I  said,  "When  he  was  arrested, 
the  arresting  officers  went  into  the  safe  and  seized  some  $18,000  or 
$20,000,  and  as  a  result  of  subsequent  litigation,  he  recovered  most 
of  that." 

That  is  substantially  what  I  said.  If  it  isn't  you  can  refer  to  the 
records. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  litigation  was  in  connection  with  an  injury  that 
his  son  received  ? 
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Mr.  Lane.  No.  That  was  litigation  to  recover  the  money  as  being 
illegally  seized  by  the  arresting  officers. 

Mr.  MosER.  His  income-tax  return  shows  he  had  a  gross  income  from 
his  business  in  1950,  of  $175,000.  That  would  surprise  you,  I  would 
suppose? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  would  really  surprise  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  what  is  recorded  in  his  income-tax  return. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  surprised  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  just  seemed  to  me,  as  a  probation  officer,  for  a  man 
under  your  probation,  you  would  have  some  idea  if  he  was  carrying 
on  such  activity  as  that  in  the  numbers  game. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  I  would.  But  again,  our  investigative  capacity 
is  limited.  I  just  told  you  what  comprised  our  staff.  I  am  busy  in  the 
office  all  day  long.    I  mean  that  sincerely. 

Mr.  MosER.  His  income  in  1948,  his  gross  income,  from  operations, 
and  that  was  a  year  after  he  was  convicted,  was  about  $118,000. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  doing  real  good. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  reported  in  his  income  tax  return.  It  just  seemed 
to  me  that,  as  assistant  probation  officer,  you  would  have  some  idea  if 
the  man  was  carrying  on  such  activities. 

Mr.  Lane.  A  man  like  Scheper — do  you  think  he  is  going  to  come  in 
and  tell  me  that  he  made  that  money  and  made  that  kind  of  return  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  on  probation  for  numbers  games  and  here  he  is 
carrying  on. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  have  to  go  back  to  my  original  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  have  to  go  back  to  your  original  state- 
ment. We  are  asking  you  about  your  testimony  now.  Here  is  a  fact, 
that  in  2  years  apparently,  this  man  reports  income  aggregating  al- 
most $300,000.  That  indicates  quite  a  lot  of  activity,  to  say  the 
least. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Because  that  is  a  pretty  good  income.  If  he  re- 
ported it,  I  guess  he  made  at  least  that. 

The  question  is :  You,  as  the  probation  officer  ostensibly  is  ex- 
pected to  supervise  his  activities  or  at  least  to  know  what  he  is  doing. 
Can  you  give  no  better  explanation  as  to  why  you  didn't  know,  or 
what  you  did  know  as  to  his  activities  and  as  to  his  occupation,  when 
he  admits  receiving  $300,000  from  them  almost  in  2  years  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  the  records  of  this  income,  this  mans'  income- 
tax  return,  are  not  available  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  did  not  assume  that,  but  certainly 
the  activities  in  which  he  was  engaging  over  the  span  of  2  years 
ought  to  be  known  to  you  as  a  probation  officer. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  I  had  the  average  case  load,  I  think  I  would  have 
been  able  to  do  a  little  better  job  on  Scheper  than  we  did,  but  I  must 
go  back  and  plead  that  our  staff  is  inadequate  and  we  do  not  have 
the  men.     I  very  seldom  leave  the  office,  believe  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  also  like  to  refer  back  to  your  testimony  in 
which  you  said  that  you  know  quite  a  lot  about  the  gambling  opera- 
tions in  town  and  you  think  Atlantic  City  is  one  of  the  best  towns  in 
the  United  States  "from  the  point  of  view  of  being  closed  down.  Yet 
now  you  say — and  you  attribute  your  knowledge  to  the  fact  that  you 
were  assistant  probation  officer 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Now  you  tell  us  that  your  case  load  is  so  extremely 
heavy  that  you  could  not  possibly  know  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Moser,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  about  that  state- 
ment there.     I  wish  you  would  explain  it  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  the  fact  that  you  say 
that  you  know  about  gambling. 

Mr.  Lane.  Just  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  Mr.  Moser  to  explain. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  how  you  can  say,  with  your 
knowledge,  based  on  your  knowledge  as  assistant  probation  officer, 
that  Atlantic  City  is  closed  up  and  that  there  is  less  gambling  there, 
at  least  it  is  as  good  as  any  other  community  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  but  you  based  it  upon  your  knowledge  as  proba- 
tion officer. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  '\Mien  I  asked  you  that  question,  you  said  you  are  the 
assistant  probation  officer.  Now  you  tell  us  your  case  load  is  so  heavy 
that  you  couldn't  know  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  are  speaking  about  Mr.  Scheper's  income  tax  return. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  are  talking  about  your  knowledge  of  the  cases  under 
your  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  just  spoke  now  of  Mr.  Scheper's  income  tax  return 
and  I  said  I  did  not  know  that  he  made  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  correct.     Mr.  Scheper  is  a  very  good  example. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  are  going  back  now  to  generalities.  You  asked  me 
about  Atlantic  City.  xVre  we  talking  about  Atlantic  City  or  are  we 
talking  about  Mr.  Scheper  specifically  ?  What  are  we  talking  about  ? 
You  mix  your  questions  up  a  little  bit,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  talking  about  Mr.  Scheper 

(The  witness  consulted  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  telling  us  about  Mr.  Scheper  after  having 
told  us  that  you  were  unable  to  check  any  of  your  cases  except  on  a 
very  superficial  basis.  We  picked  Mr.  Scheper  as  a  glaring  example 
of  a  man  whose  activities  must  be  known  to  you  if  you  had  had  any 
contact  with  him  at  all. 

_  Mr.  Lane.  We  have  law  enforcement  bodies  in  xVtlantic  City,  be- 
lieve me,  and  I  have  all  I  can  do,  as  I  just  explained  to  you,  to  super- 
vise Mr.  Scheper,  let's  say,  as  you  said,  superficially.  I  cannot  be  a 
law  enforcement  agent.  If  Mr.  Scheper  violates  the  law  and  he  is 
brought  in  and  he  is  indicted,  we  immediately  charge  him  with  viola- 
tion of  probation  and  bring  him  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  have  some  responsibility  to  ascertain  whether 
he  is  complying  with  his  probation. 

Mr.  Lane.  To  the  limit  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  time  do  you  go  to  work  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Lane.  Nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  time  do  you  leave  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Lane.  Four  o'clock.     Lots  of  times  it  is  5  o'clock  and  5 :  30. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  time  do  you  take  for  lunch?- 

Mr.  Lane.  An  hour. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  that  time  you  have  this  tremendous  case  load? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  probably  not  in  a  very  good 
position  to  tell  us  whether  gambling  is  open  or  closed  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lane,  Let's  say  it  was  my  personal  opinion,  without  anything 
I  learned  from  my  probation  activities*.  Let's  say  that  was  my  per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  McCallum's  testimony  yesterday,  in 
which  he  said  lie  called  you,  or  rather  Boyd  called  you  in  June  1949  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Let's  straighten  that  call  out  first.  I  don't  recollect 
Mr.  Boyd's  calling  me  about  Mr.  McCallum. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  just  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  then,  in  October  1949,  telephone  Mr.  Brone? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  McCallum  just  misstated  that  a  trifle.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  actually  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  remember  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.    But  you  do  not  remember  the  previous  one? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  remember  it  because  Mr,  McCallum  said  the  same  thing 
before  a  local  grand  jury  in  which  I  was  called  to  testify — the  same 
identical  charge  that  is  levied  here  by  him. 

Mr.  MosER.   Now  is  your  opportunity  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  McCallum's  mother  came  in,  not  Mr.  McCallum. 
She  came  in  to  see  me  and  asked  me  would  I  please  do  something 
because  it  looked  like  her  son  was  in  trouble.  I  called  David  R. 
Brone,  the  assistant  county  prosecutor,  and  asked  him  to  do  what  he 
could  for  McCallum. 

Mr.  MosER.   Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Austin  Johnson? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  on  probation ;  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  While  he  was  on  probation,  he  was  arrested;  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Immediately  after  being  arrested,  he  was  released  on 
bail? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Since  it  was  a  violation  of  probation,  why  dddn't  he  go 
back  to  jail? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  had  correspondence  with  the  recorder  and  we  told 
him  that  he  was  on  probation,  that  this  charge  on  which  he  was  pres- 
ently up  before  the  recorder  and  being  held  for  the  grand  jury,  may 
or  may  not  be  a  violation  of  probation,  and  would  he  make  the  bail 
sufficient  so  that  he  could  be  retained  in  case  of  a  violation  of  probation. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  he  was  let  out  on  bail  right  away. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then,  wasn't  he  immediately  arrested  again  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  right. 

I  consulted  \yith  the  county  judge  and  asked  him  what  to  do  in  this 
matter  and  he  said,  "Continue  on,  unless  he  is  indicted  and  brought  to 
trial.  If  he  is  indicted,  we  will  bring  him  to  trial  on  the  violation  of 
probation  and  the  two  charges." 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  were  here  yesterday  and  did  you  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  Officer  Warlich  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  the  raids  he  was  conducting?    - 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  understanding  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Lane.  Could  we  go  back,  while  we  are  on  Austin  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  I  thought  we  finished  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  clear  up  one  point. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  Officer  Warlich  testified  that  the  prosecutor's 
office  issued  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Austin  Johnson  after  he  was 
indicted. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  incorrect.  I  nuist  say  Officer  Warlich  is  in  error. 
1  do  not  think  he  did  it  intentionally.  I  issued  the  warrant  and  signed 
the  warrant  and  the  warrant  was  served  on  Mr.  Johnson  by  Mr. 
Gormley  of  our  office  for  violation  of  probation.  Subsequently,  his 
attorney  applied  to  the  court  and  he  was  released  on  $5,000  bail. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  the  judge? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  it  was  Judge  Leonard. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  is  all  we  Avant  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wait  just  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Rubenstein. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BENJAMIN  RUBENSTEIN,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  EDWARD  I.  FEINBERG,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  hold  up  your  right  hand,  please? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  tlie  testimony  you 
give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  coiuisel  with  you.  Counsel,  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  identify  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Edward  I.  Feinberg,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Atlantic 
City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Benjamin  Rubenstein. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rubenstein,  what  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  12  North  Maine  Avenue,  Atlantic  City, 

The  Chairman.  What  business  or  occupation  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  am  connected  with  the  Studio  Music  Co.,  at 
1616  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  how  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
that  concern,  approximately? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Since  1947. 

The  Chairman.  About  4  years? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  connected  with  the  Music  Box  Corp.  ? 
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Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  StucUo  Music,  Inc. 
Mr.  MosER.  And  the  business  of  that  company  is  what  ? 
Mr.  EuBENSTEiN.  I  operate  juke  boxes  and  I  have  a  canned  music 
service. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  own  that  company  entirely,  vourself ;  do  you  ? 
Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  a  corporation  ? 
Mr,  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  other  business  that  you  operate? 
Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir, 
Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  any  other  business  ?    What  is  the  Music  Box 
Corp.  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  Music  Box  Corp.  is  a  similar  company  to  the 
Studio  Music  Co.,  but  no  connection. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  connection  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.    You  own  the  Music  Box  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  RcBENSTEiN.  I  havc  nothing  to  do  with  the  Music  Box  Corp. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  use  to  work  there? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Until  1944,  perhaps. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  worked  there  as  manager  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  they  are  also  in  the  same  business  of  having  canned 
music ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  RUBENSTEIN.  No,  they  had  no  canned  music.    They  had  juke 
boxes  and  the  music  that  is  known  as  automatic  hostesses. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  the  only  business  with  respect 
to  which  you  will  testify  is  the  Studio  Music  Co.,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosEi;.  You  had  an  income  tax  violation  at  the  time  Nockey 
Johnson  was  convicted  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  had  an  income  tax  violation. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  1938-39. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Rtjbenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Serve  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Rtjbenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  been  out  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Siuce  1941 — the  end  of  1941. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  were  you  ?    In  Lewisburg  Penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Rtjbenstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  in  the  numbers  game  at  all  ? 

Mr,  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  what  grounds  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me  of  some  Fed- 
eral income  tax  statute, 

Mr.  MosER.  Federal  income  tax  ? 
Mr.  Rtjbenstein.  Federal  offense, 

Mr,  MosER,  Have  you  reported  all  your  income  in  your  Federal 
income-tax  returns  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 
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Mr,  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  particularly,  about  income  you 
received  in  1948  and  1949  from  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  Did  you 
receive  any  income  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate  you  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEix.  That  it  m.ay  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Fred  Masucci  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  a  partner  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir,  on  the  same 
ground. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1948  your  income-tax  returns  showed  income  from 
the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  in  the  amount  of  $12,336.76,  the  exact 
amount  as  appears  in  Fred  Masucci's  income-tax  returns.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  that  indicates  that  you  and  he  are  partners? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref use  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1949,  a  similar  situation  exists.  Your  return  and 
his  both  contain  an  item  of  $15,269.35  from  the  Atlantic  Amusement 
Co.    Does  that  indicate  that  you  and  he  may  be  partners? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  obvious  that  you  are ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question, 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Atlantic  Amusement  Co.  is  the 
principal  numbers  game  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  the  principal  numbers  bank  ? 

Mr.  RcBENSTEiN.  I  rcfusc  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  Masucci  became  a  partner  in  your  business,  we 
understand  that  he  was  forced  in  by  a  muscle  operation  in  which  you 
were  arrested,  and  following  the  arrest,  Mr.  Masucci  came  in  as  a 
partner.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  RuBExsTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  sir. 

Mr,  MosER,  You  do  not  deny  it ;  do  you  ? 

Mr,  RuBENSTEiN,  I  ref  use  to  answer  the  question, 

Mr,  MosER.  Why  should  you  refuse  to  answer  that?  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  income  tax, 

Mr.  Feinberg.  That  question,  if  I  may  state  for  the  record,  is  objec- 
tionable because  it  presupposes  an  existing  partnership.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  testimony,  it  ought  to  be  reframed  so 
the  witness  can  answer  it  properly. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  the  question  is  reframed,  is  there  any  chance  you 
would  advise  him  to  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Feinberg.  That  is  up  to  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Might  you  propound  the  question  in  a  different 
form? 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Fred  Masucci  a  partner  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  the  question,  sir,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  he  became  a  partner  of  yours,  was  it  the  result  of  a 
muscle  operation  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  ref  use  to  answer  the  question, 

Mr,  MosER,  If  the  muscle  operation  did  take  place,  was  it  connected 
with  an  arrest  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  Stumpy  Orman  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
muscle  operation  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

Mr,  RuBENSTEiN,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  sure  he  did  not  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  not  sure  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir.    I  mean  "no,"  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  sure.     Do  you  own  a  bar  called  Bud's  Barf 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  1800  block  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  does  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  does  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Katheriue  Schubert. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  lend  her  the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
that  bar  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  what  ground? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Under  the  Federal  income  tax  law  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Dave  Eisenberg  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  A  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Rdbenstein.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  the  ground  that  it  may  incriminate  you  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  that  answer,  if  given  by  you,  tend  to 
incriminate  you?  This  has  nothing  to  cIo  with  any  activities  or 
operations  of  your  own.  The  question  simply  refers  to  a  fact  about 
another  individual  entirely,  which  does  not  indicate  anything  on 
your  part,  other  than  just  common  knowledge.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
a  fact  ? 

(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refusc  to  answer  the  question  because  associa- 
tion with  him  might  prove  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  interesting.  Then  Dave  Eisenberg  is  a  man 
whom  you  know  well  and  you  refuse  to  testify  with  regard  to  your 
relationship  with  him  because  it  might  incriminate  you.  Does  he 
work  in  Bud's  Bar  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  his  son  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  his  son  ever  worked  in  that  bar? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.    Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  has?    Did  you  get  him  the  job  in  that  bar? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  getting  the  job  in  that 
bar? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  suggest  to  Kay  Schubert  that  she  hire  him? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  believe  I  did. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Does  Ka}'  Schubert  operate  the  bar  herself? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Personally  ? 

Mr,  EuBEXSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  hours  a  day  does  she  spend  there? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Five,  six.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  Bud's  Bar  is  indirectly  owned  by  you 
because  you  have  a  criminal  record  and  that  would  prevent  you  from 
owning  a  bar  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not  true  ?     Isn't  it  true  that  you  financed  that  bar  ? 

Mr.  EuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  you  refuse  to  answ^er  whether  you  financed  it 
because  it  would  reveal  probably  that  you  violated  the  law  by  financ- 
ino-  a  bar  which  you  could  not  own  yourself  ? 

Mr,  EuBENSTEiN.  I  liave  no  connection  with  the  bar. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  connection  with  the  bar,  but  you  do  have 
a  connection  with  Kay  Schubert  because  you  loaned  her  some  money ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  loaned  her  the  money  so  she  could  open  the 
bar? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN,  I  ref  use  to  answer  the  question, 

Mr.  MosER.  The  reason  you  loaned  her  the  money  to  open  the  bar 
is  that  you  could  have  a  bar  indirectly ;  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ruben  STEIN,  I  have  no  connection  with  the  bar, 

Mr,  MosER.  No  connect  ion  with  the  bar  except  your  money  is  in  it ; 
isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr,  Rubenstein.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  own  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  What  kind  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  An  Oldsmobile. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  1949, 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Saunders  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  the  Saunders  Motor  Co.  owned  by  the  brother  of 
the  chief  of  police  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  I  believe  so, 

Mr,  MosER,  Does  your  wife  own  an  automobile? 

Mr,  Rubenstein.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Moser,  And  what  kind  does  she  own  ? 

Mr,  Rubenstein.  A  Ford. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein,  1951, 

Mr,  MosER.  Did  she  pay  :^or  that  ? 

Mr,  Rubenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  She  paid  for  it  with  her  own  money  ? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  MosER.  Did  you  give  her  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Rubenstein.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  So,  in  effect,  you  own  two  automobiles;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  It  is  my  wife's  car. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Dorothy  Mitchell  ? 

I  asked  you  who  is  Dorothy  Mitchell  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  was  waiting  until  you  were  through  talking. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiisr.  She  is  a  young  lady  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  connection  with  her  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  She  worked  for  me  at  the  Studio  Music  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  were  the  manager  there,  she  was  one  of 
your  subordinate  employees? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  The  Studio  Music  Co.  is  controlled  by  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  She  worked  for  you  there  ?    What  work  did  she  do  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  music  business,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  she  still  work  there  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  does  she  work  now  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  refusc  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  can  you  refuse  to  answer  where  she  works  ?  How 
does  that  incriminate  you? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  It  is  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  Eisenberg  mat- 
ter, sir. 

Mr.  MosER,  The  probability  is  that  she  works  for  you  in  an  illegal 
activity  with  respect  to  which  you  refuse  to  testify;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  I  rcfuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  your  previous  testimony  before  this  committee,  in 
executive  session,  you  said  the  Ford  belonged  to  your  son.  Would 
you  like  to  change  that  testimony  here  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  It  is  my  son's  car  in  my  wife's  name,  as  I  ex- 
plained it  to  you  before. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  RuBENSTEiN.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  May  we  stipulate  for  the  record  that  he  refused  to 
answer  the  questions  on  the  grounds  of  self-incrimination  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  in  each  case,  even  though  it 
is  not  repeated,  that  his  refusal  is  based  on  his  belief  that  it  might 
incriminate  him,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  in  each  case  the  Chair  is 
considered  to  have  directed  him  to  answer  and  he  still  persists  in  his 
refusal  on  the  ground  of  self-incrimination. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  May  we  further  stipulate  that  these  questions  pry 
into  his  private  affairs  and  are  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  agree  to  that.  We  would  be  willing 
to  have  you  state  that,  as  your  opinion.  And  you  can  state  that  as 
the  reason  why  you  advised  him  to  take  the  course  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  I  have  only  explained  the  law  as  to  privilege.  That 
is  entirely  up  to  him.  But,  as  his  attorney,  I  would  like  to  makie 
the  further  objection  on  the  record  that  these  questions  are  directed  to 
his  private  affairs  and  are  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  noted,  Counsel. 

Mrs.  Mitchell. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  DOROTHY  MITCHELL,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J*., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  HARRY  MILLER,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  presence  of  Ahnighty  God,  do  you  swear 
the  testimony  you  will  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Dorothy  Mitchell. 

The  Chairman.  Your  address,  please? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Nine  North  New  Haven  Avenue,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  represented  by  private  counsel  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Your  counsel's  name  is? 

Mr.  Miller.  Harry  Miller,  349  Guaranty  Trust  Building,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  of  course,  you  are  already  included  in 
the  record  as  having  represented  a  previous  witness. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  identify  that  you  are  known 
to  the  committee.    We  are  very  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  at  one  time,  you  worked  as  an  employee 
at  the  Music  Box  Corp. ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  what  capacity  did  you  work  there  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  was  an  operator  on  one  of  the  hostess  machines. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  were  you  a  subordinate  employee  of  Mr.  Ruben- 
stein  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  He  was  my  boss ;  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  your  boss^     He  was  the  manager  of  the  store? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  on  the  machines  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  answered  calls.     I  talked. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliere  did  you  work  after  that  ? 

Mrs,  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  you  work  for  the  Studio  Music  Co.  ? 

Mrs.  Mitcheij:..  Not  directly  after  Music  Box. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  the  Studio  Music  Co.  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  you  work  for  that  company  ? 

Mrs.  MiTCHEix.  I  believe  in  '47.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  did  you  work  for  it  ? 

Mrs,  Mitchell.  Maybe  a  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Rubenstein  was  your  boss  then  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  owns  that  company;  does  he? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  he  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  finish  working  for  it?     In  1947? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  do  you  work  now  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 
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Mr.  Miller.  May  we  have  the  stipulation  that  was  heretofore  made 
with  regard  to  the  reason  for  her  refusal  to  answer? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  with  the  equal  stipulation  that  she  is  directed 
to  answer  and  still  persists  in  her  refusal  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  connections  with  Mr.  Fred  Masucci  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  Rubenstein  and  Fred  Masucci  are 
partners  in  the  numbers  business  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  do  you  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
incriminate  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  could  their  activities  incriminate  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Under  the  Federal  income-tax  laws. 

Mr.  Moser,  I  am  talking  about  their  income  tax ;  not  yours.  How 
can  matters  with  regard  to  their  income  tax  affect  your  income  tax  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  There  may  be  a  charge  of  conspiracj'  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  A  charge  of  conspiracy  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  and  Rubenstein  and  Masucci  are 
all  partners  in  the  numbers  business  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  Rubenstein  and  Masucci  are  the  part- 
ners and  that  you  are  their  principal  bank  and  you  handle  their  bank? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  you  operate  the  bank  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  an  organization  in  Atlantic  City  called  the 
Atlantic  Amusement  Co.? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosEH.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  is  and  that  you  keep  its  books 
and  records  i 

Mrs.  IVIiTCHELL.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  records  reveal  that  Masucci  and 
Rubenstein  are  both  partners  in  that  and  have  equal  shares  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  that  their  income-tax  returns  for  1948 
and  1949  included  exactly  the  same  amount  received  from  Atlantic 
Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  prepared  those  returns  for  them? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  included  those  amounts? 

What  is  at  the  address  of  loi^  North  Florida  Avenue  in  Atlantic 
City? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  place  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  place  like  that? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  every  day  you  go  into  that  building  at 
2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Miller.  Wliat  was  the  address? 

Mr.  Moser.  151^  North  Florida. 
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Mrs.  MiTCHEi.L.  That  address  is  not  familiar  to  me. 

The  Chair:man.  Could  it  be  that  there  is  another  street  approach 
or  another  opening  on  any  other  street,  because  you  seem  to  be  definite 
about  not  knowing  the  address?  You  seem  to  be  definite  about  your 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  location. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  do  you  go  at  2  o'clock  every  day? 

Mrs.  jVIitcheix.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  is  a  building  there  in  which  the 
numbers  operation  is  carried  on,  that  you  go  to  every  day  at  2  o'clock? 

Mrs.  INIiTCiiEEL.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  go  there  and  stay  from  2  until  the 
end  of  the  day  to  operate  the  numbers  bank? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  Mr.  Rubenstein  goes  in  there  at  2 :  20 
every  day  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  also  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosEE.  Do  you  know  Dave  E'isenberg  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  he  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  He  worked  at  Music  Box  when  I  did. 

Mr.  jMoser.  Does  he  work  now  where  you  work  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Buddy  Stern  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  know  Buddy. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wlio  is  he  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  A  friend. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  work  in  that  place  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  filed  Federal  income  tax  returns  recently? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  bring  them  here  pursuant  to  the  subpena  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No.     I  have  no  records. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  was  your  income  for  1950  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  You  have  no  records  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No  records. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  income  tax  returns  ? 

Mrs.  jNIiTCHELL.  No  copies  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  no  copies? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  retained  no  copies  of  your  income  tax  returns ;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  have  no  other  records  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  had  any  records  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  have  never  kept  records. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  kept  records  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  know  what  figures  to  put  in  your  income 
tax  returns  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  on  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  refuse  to  answer  how  you  know  what  figures  to  put 
in  your  income  tax  return? 
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Mrs.  MiTCHEU..  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  must  be  very  simple  to  know  where  the  figures  come 
from. 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  can  it  incriminate  you  to  tell  me  how  you  know 
what  the  figures  are  ? 

ISIrs.  Mitchell.  It  may  tend  to  incriminate  me  in  regard  to  the  in- 
come tax  laws. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  keep  a  check  book  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  all  your  dealings  in  cash? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  use  money  orders  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  pay  your  rent  ?    In  cash  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  We  send  a  bank  order. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  send  a  bank  order? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  pay  for  your  electric  light  bill? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  pay  that  in  cash. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  do  you  get  the  cash  that  is  used  to  pay  the  rent? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  am  a  married  woman.    My  husband  works. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  your  husband  pay  the  rent  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  Yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  where  does  he  work  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  He  is  a  bartender  at  the  Escort  Bar  in  Atlantic 
City. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  that  bar  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  when  Masucci  became  a  member  of 
that  partnership  with  Rubenstein,  it  was  a  result  of  a  muscle  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  might  suggest  to  counsel,  if  I  may,  that  that  ques- 
tion, I  feel,  incorporates  more  than  one  question  in  it.  I  am  merely 
making  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    I  still  ask  the  question. 

(The  witness  consulted  her  counsel.) 

Mr.  Miller.  Will  you  repeat  the  question,  please  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  my  question  was:  Isn't  it  true  that 
Masucci  became  a  partner  of  Rubenstein  as  a  result  of  a  muscle  opera- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  you  can  state  what  you  know 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  have  nothing  to  state. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  that  at  all  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Stumpy  Orman  have  anything  to  do  with  Masucci 
becoming  a  partner  of  Rubenstein  ? 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Berenato. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  BERENATO,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  EDWARD  I.  FEINBERG,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY, 
N.  J. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Will  you  identify  yourself,  Counsel  ? 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Edward  I.  Feinberg,  Guaranty  Trust  Building, 
Atlantic  City. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Berenato,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  give  to  the  committee,  will  be  the  whole  truth,  so  help  you 
God"? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Berenato,  what  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Restaurant  and  hotel  business. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Let's  have  you  give  your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Berenato.  Jack  Berenato,  109  Columbia  Place,  Atlantic  City. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Berenato? 

Mr.  Berenato.  46. 

Senator  Kefauvtsr.  Wliat  is  the  address  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  2019  Pacific  Avenue. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  your  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right.     The  hotel  is  2017. 

Senator  Kj^fauver.  What  is  the  name  of  the  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Luigi's. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  on  probation  at  the  present  time,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  "Wliat  was  the  charge  on  which  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Bookmaking. 

Mr.  Moser.  Bookmaking  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  carry  on  a  bookmaking  establishment? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Wlien? 

Mr.  Moser.  In  194T  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  have  that  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  At  2017  Pacific. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Next  to  your  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  own  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  name  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Penn-Ray  Hotel. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  did  you  have  a  doorway  leading  from  the  restaur- 
ant into  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Your  customers,  who  were  going  to  the  bookmaking 
establishment,  would  go  through  that  door ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  open  now  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  was  it  closed  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  In  1947. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Dave  Lowenthal  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  A  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  lie  work  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question.  It  may  tend 
to  incriminate  me. 

Senator  Kefattver.  Mr.  Berenato,  do  you,  or  your  counsel,  wish  to 
amplify  that?  We  want  to  be  fair  with  you.  Give  us  some  reason 
why  that  might  incriminate  you. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  What  time  is  it,  you  want  to  know  whether  he 
worked  for  him? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  asked  if  he  worked  for  him  now. 
(The  witness  consulted  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer.  It  may  tend  to  incriminate  me 
on  income  tax  violation,  conspiracy. 

Senator  Kefaihter.  Let's  say,  prior  to  1946,  did  he  work  for  you? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  ever  worked  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  run  a  hotel  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Just  a  minute.  I  think  we  will  order  you  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  May  I  confer  with  the  witness  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Yes. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Feinberg.  The  witness  wants  to  answer. 

Mr.  Berenato.  He  worked  for  me  in  1947. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Clerk. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  your  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER,  And  in  the  restaurant,  too  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  1947  your  hotel  was  being  used  as  a  bookie  operation  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Dave  Lowenthal  work  in  that  operation? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  his  activity  in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  Berenato.  He  was  a  clerk. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  what  did  he  do?  Wliat  kind  of  clerk  work  did 
he  do? 

Mr.  Berenato.  If  somebody  bet  a  horse,  he  would  take  the  bet. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  would  take  the  bet  and  write  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  MosER.  How  big  an  establishment  was  that? 

Mr.  Berenato.  It  wasn't  big. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  people  would  it  accommodate  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Maybe  60  to  75. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  you  get  your  racing  information  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Eadio. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  you  have  any  telephones  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  think  I  had  one  phone  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  get  information  over  the  telephone  about 
the  racing  results? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  All  from  the  radio  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  station  did  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  WOND.  I  do  not  think  WOND  at  that  time  was 
operating.    A  New  York  station. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  got  it  from  a  New  York  station  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Lester  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  come  to  your  hotel  or  restaurant  often  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Well,  in  the  past  year  or  so,  he  has  been  coming 
in  the  restaurant.     I  have  an  advertisement  over  his  radio. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  have  an  advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  pay  for  that  advertisement  by  check  or  cash? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Cash,  once  a  week. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  come  around  and  pick  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  $20. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  don't  you  pay  him  by  check  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  I  pay  all  my  bills  by  cash  in  the  restaurant. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  use  the  checking  system  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Only  for  withholding  taxes  and  Government 
taxes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  all  your  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  do  you  use  cash,  not  a  checking  account? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Whenever  anything  is  delivered,  it  goes  to  the 
kitchen  and  they  O.  K.  the  bill  and  then  it  goes  to  the  cashier  and  he 
pays  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  keep  records  of  your  activities  if  it  is 
done  by  cash  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  It  is  entered  in  the  book  every  day. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  other  cash  stored  away  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  What  do  you  mean  ?    In  my  pocket  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  cash  that  you  do  not  use  in  connection 
with  your  restaurant,  that  you  have  stored  away  some  place  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  a  safe  deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  in  it? 

Mr.  Berexato.  I  don't  think  anything  is  in  it  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  there  anything  in  it  the  day  before  yesterday? 

Mr.  Berexato.  I  haven't  been  there  in  possibly  7  or  8  months, 
maybe  a  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  kept  cash  there? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Berexato.  Maybe  a  thousand,  $1,500. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  the  maximum  amount? 

Mr,  Berexato.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  maintain  a  safe  deposit  box  if  you  do  not 
use  it? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  used  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  use  it  now,  though. 

Mr.  Berenato.  Naturally,  you  wouldn't  run  to  a  safe  deposit  box 
every  day. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  must  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Berenato.  There  is  nothing  in  it  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  nothing  in  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No. 

There  is  no  sense  in  going  there  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  any  sense  in  maintaining  it  for  8  months  when 
you  are  not  using  it? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  may  use  it  sometime. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  stop  using  it  on  account  of  the  investigation 
by  this  committee,  by  any  chance,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Anthony  DiNaples,  known  as  "Sharpy"  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  He  is  a  detective  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  well? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  know  him  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Moser.  Intimately? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  paid  him  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Berenato,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Stumpy  Orman  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Twenty  years,  I  presume. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  people  are  brought  to  your  establish- 
ment, Luigi's  or  to  the  hotel  next  door,  for  gambling  purposes  now? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question.     It  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  any  gambling  going  on  in  your  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  any  gambling  going  on  now  on  the  premises 
adjoining  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Adjoining  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berenato.  There  is  a  lot  there.     Tliere  is  an  alleyway. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  There  is  an  alleyway. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  "a  lot."     You  didn't  mean  a  lot  of  gambling? 
You  meant  a  lot  of  land  ? 

Is  there  any  gambling  going  on  in  your  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  anything  going  on  in  the  hotel  in  the  way  of 
gambling? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  there  any  room  nearby,  or  connected  with  them  that 
you  operate,  in  which  gambling  takes  place? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  asked  you  whether  people  come  to  your  place  to  gamble 
or  are  brought  to  your  place  to  gamble,  and  you  refused  to  answer  on 
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the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate  you.    Would  you  like  to  change 
that  answer  to  a  denial  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  don't  know.  A  restaurant  is  a  public  place.  Sup- 
pose somebody  comes  in  there  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I 
couldn't  definitely  say  that.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  in  the  rear  of  your  restaurant  there 
is  a  door  leading  to  a  passageway  which  leads  to  a  gambling  establish- 
ment in  the  Penn-Ray  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  a  lie. 

Mr.  MosER,  That  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Not  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  are  people  called  luggers  who 
drive  customers  from  Camden  or  Philadelphia  to  your  place  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  gambling  activities  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  When  ?     Now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Now. 

Mr.  Berenato,  That  is  a  lie. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  there  ever  been  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Previous  to  1947,  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Previous  to  1947.     Who  paid  the  luggers  ?     Did  you  ? 

Mr,  Berenato.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  were  they  independent  people  who  brought  cus- 
tomers on  their  own  ? 

Senator  Kefau\^r.  Mr.  Moser,  perhaps  he  might  just  tell  us  how  it 
worked  prior  to  1947.  How  did  it  work  prior  to  1947  in  bringing 
these  people  in  from  Camden  or  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  didn't  bring  people  in  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  bring  any  from  Camden  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Any  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Berenato,  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  bring  anybody  in  ? 

Mr,  Berenato.  Myself?    No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Weren't  there  luggers  who  brought  people  in? 

(The  witness  consulted  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  MosER.  Weren't  there  luggers  who  brought  people  in  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  In  1947? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  imagine  there  were. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Myself,  personally? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  for  whom  they  worked  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  They  worked,  probably,  all  over  town  when  the 
town  was  open. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  the  .500  Club  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  It  is  a  cabaret. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  who  owns  that  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  don't  know,  but  a  friend  of  mine,  Paul  D^Amato,  is 
the  manager  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Paul  D'Amato  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  ricfht. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  an  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  imagine  he  does. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  gambling  going  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Now? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berenato,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  there  ever  been  any  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  In  1947,  1942. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  500  Club  operates  a  gambling 
operation  and  that  you  have  an  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Now? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berenato.  Right  now  ?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  did  it  ever? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  it  did  have  gambling  there  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr,  Berenato.  What  year?  I  do  not  know  what  year  you  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MosER.  Any  year. 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Kefauver.  1947  or  prior  thereto? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  had  no  interest  in  1947  or  prior  thereto. 

Mr,  Moser.  Have  you  had  any  interest  since  1947? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr,  Moser,  Isn't  it  true  that  you  do  have  an  interest  in  that  club 
and  you  have  agreed  you  will  keep  your  game  closed  in  consideration 
of  receiving  a  share  of  that  club? 

Mr,  Berenato,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr,  Moser,  Do  you  know  Louie  Arnheim  ? 

Mr,  Berenato,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr,  Berenato,  He  comes  in  to  the  restaurant  quite  often  to  eat. 

Mr,  Moser,  He  is  a  policeman,  isn't  he? 

Mr,  Berenato,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  He  comes  in  often? 

Mr,  Berenato,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  It  is  an  expensive  restaurant,  isn't  it? 

Mr,  Berenato,  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Moser.  Aren't  the  prices  fairly  high  ? 

Mr,  Berenato.  No,  sir.    Moderate, 

Mr,  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  Louie  Arnheim  comes  in  there  and  gets 

free  meals? 

Mr,  Berenato,  That  is  a  lie.    He  pays  for  every  check, 

Mr,  Moser.  Have  you  ever  paid  any  money  to  him  ? 

Mr,  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  a  liquor  license  in  Luigi's? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  am  just  the  manager.  My  sister-in-law  and  two 
^brothers  have  the  restaurant. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  own  the  real  estate  and  your  sister-in-law  and  two 
.brothers  own  the  restaurant  and  have  the  liquor  license  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  because  you  are  under  conviction  and  under  pro- 
bation and  cannot  get  a  license? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  supplied  the  money  for  that  license  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question.  It  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  wish  to  ask. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  am  interested  in  how  you  operated.  Was  this 
a  regular  horse  parlor  you  operated  in  1947  or  prior  thereto,  where 
people  would  come  into  the  room  and  make  bets  there  on  horses  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  would  pay  off  between  the  races  ?  - 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  got  your  information  by  radio  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver,  Was  there  one  particular  station  that  gave  im- 
mediate results  together  with  the  odds  paid  or  prices  paid  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Just  one  station  or  several  stations  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  In  1947  and  prior  to  that,  there  were  two  or  three 
stations  out  of  New  York. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  was  the  name  of  that  station  you  got  your 
information  from? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  don't  remember  it  offhand,  but  there  were  three 
stations  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  just  tuned  in  to  that  station  and  they  would 
supply  the  immediate  results  and  also  give  information  about  how 
the  race  was  being  run,  who  was  ahead  at  the  turn  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  They  wouldn't  give  a  description,  just  the  results 
and  the  mutuel. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Then  you  would  pay  off  on  what  the  radio  gave  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  I^fau^'er.  After,  say,  a  person  won  something,  he  would 
then  have  money  if  he  wanted  to  bet  on  another  bet  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  ever  use  wire  services,  ticker  services? 

Mr.  Berenato.  There  hasn't  been  wire  services  in  Atlantic  City 
since,  I  think,  1940  or  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Kefau^'er.  Is  this  radio  service  as  satisfactory  as  the  wire 
service  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Wliat  is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  You  get  the  information  faster  by  wire. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Also  get  track  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Last-minute  jockey  changes? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  you  can  operate  successfully  a  bookie  op- 
eration by  radio ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  did  it  all  right,  or,  anyway,  it  was  done 
there.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 
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Senator  KEFAmTER.  Do  you  know  whether  radio  facilities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Atlantic  City  from  New  York,  or  from  Atlantic  City  are 
now  available  if  one  wanted  to  go  into  the  horse-race  business? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  imagine  you  can  get  results  over  the  country  by 
radio. 

Senator  Kefatjver.  At  one  time  you  had  a  telephone  that  was  dis- 
connected by  the  telephone  company,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  were  you  using  that  telephone  for? 

Mr.  Berenato.  The  telephone  company  said  I  was  using  it  for  bets. 
The  phone  happened  to  be  in  the  premises  where  there  was  gambling 
and  they  took  it  out. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  filed  a  petition  by  Mr.  Feinberg,  your  pres- 
ent lawyer,  before  the  public  utility  commission.  Docket  No.  4077,  to 
get  your  telephone  back;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  apparently,  the  board  of  commissioners 
found  that  the  telephone  company  was  justified  in  taking  it  out,  but 
they  ordered  that  it  be  put  back;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think,  just  for  the  record,  if  counsel  will 
identify  this  as  a  decision  in  that  case,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
committee. 

(The  counsel  examined  the  document.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  appears  to  be  a  mimeographed  copy  of 
the  court's  decision. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  This  seems  to  be  the  decision.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention.  Senator,  to  one  portion  of  it  where  it  says  that  there  was 
no  clear  or  convincing  proof  that  the  telephone,  located  in  the  res- 
taurant premises,  or  anywhere  connected  therewith,  was  ever  used 
illegally.  As  I  recall  that  case,  this  telephone  was  used  for  business 
purposes,  but,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Berenato  had  an  entrance 
there  to  some  other  place,  they  took  it  out.  The  board  held  they  were 
justified.  That  phone  has  never  been  used  for  any  illegal  purposes  as 
far  as  I  know.    It  is  the  phone  that  is  now  in  the  restaurant. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Let  the  decision  be  filed  as  "Exhibit  2."  It 
speaks  for  itself. 

(The  decision  previously  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  2" 
and  is  on  file  with  the  special  committee.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  long  were  you  without  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Berenato.  About  4  months. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Was  that  the  telephone  that  was  used  by  people 
to  call  in  bets? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir.    That  phone  was  in  the  restaurant. 
^   Senator  Kefauver.  But  the  commission  held  there  that  they  were 
]ustified  in  taking  it  out  because  it  was  in  your  place  and  your  place 
had  been  proven  to  have  been  connected  with  a  horse  operation  ? 
Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  have  another  telephone,  did  you  not,  in  the 
horse  room,  the  horse  operating  room  ? 

_  Mr.  Berenato.  Not  a  public  telephone.    It  was  more  of  a  commu- 
nicating phone  to  talk  from  the  front  to  the  back. 

Mr  Moser.  Didn't  you  receive  bets  over  the  telephone  in  that  es- 
tablishment ? 
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Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir.    Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  all  brought  in  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say,  not  at  that  time.    Was  there  a  time  you  had 
them  come  in  by  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Previous  to  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  that  telephone  taken  out  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  a  public  telephone  there.     Why  was  it  taken 
out  ?    You  must  remember  it. 

(The  witness  consulted  with  his  counsel.) 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  don't  remember.    I  know  I  had  another  phone. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  it  curtail  your  activities  a  good  deal  to  have 
the  other  phone  taken  out  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  people  want  to  telephone  bets  in  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  It  was  mostly  cash  and  carry. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  just  walked  in? 

Do  you  know  Station  WOND  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  listened  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  have  an  ad  on  there,  yes ;  and  I  have  listened  to  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  often  do  you  listen  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Whenever  I  am  up  in  the  afternoons. 

Mr.  Moser.  Whenever  you  are  up  in  the  afternoons  ?    Wliat  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Berenato.  If  I  get  up  early  enough,  I  will  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  listen  to  it  regularly  to  see  if  your  program 
is  coming  over  ?  , 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Don't  you  ever  listen  for  racing  news  on  it? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Anybody  you  know  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  I  guess  a  lot  of  people  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  Station  WOND  the  station  you  got  your 
racing  news  information  from  when  you  operated  the  horse  parlor? 

Mr.  Berenato.  They  weren't  in  business  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kefauver.  This  horse  parlor  you  operated,  you  say  it  was 
a  large  room  that  would  hold  60  people  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Sixty  to  seventy-five  people. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Could  anybody  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  did  you  select  the  people  you  let  in  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  There  was  a  man  in  the  front  store. 

Senator  Kefauver.  He  knew  them  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  did  you  get  by  with  the  police  operating  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  At  that  time  the  entrance  I  had  was  more  of  a  secret 
entrance.     Behind  this  cigar  store  was  a  poolroom. 

Senator  Kefauver.  It  couldn't  be  very  secret  if  60  to  70  people  went 
in  and  out. 

Mr.  Berenato.  It  still  could  be  secret.     I  operated  there  pretty  long 
without  the  police  knowing  it. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  OiRcer  Arnheim  come  in  while  you  were  operating? 

Mr.  Berenato.  He  came  in  and  inspected  the  place  quite  a  few 
times. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  operating? 

Senator  IvEFAirvrER.  Inspected  w^hat  place?  The  restaurant  or  the 
horse  room? 

Mr.  Berenato.  It  was  a  cigar  store  and  behind  the  cigar  store  was 
a  poolroom.  There  was  one  pool  table  in  it.  To  the  right  there  was 
an  entrance  under  the  next  property.  In  other  words,  if  they  came 
in,  the  man  in  front  saw  they  were  detectives  or  cops,  he  wouldn't  open 
the  door  to  let  them  in,  the  door  into  the  horse  room.  They  would 
walk  into  a  bare  room  with  just  a  pool  table  and  nobody  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Officer  Arnheim  know  there  was  a  horse  room 
there? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  he  didn't  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  Positive. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  get  permission  from  city  officials  to  op- 
erate that  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  get  approval  from  Stumpy  Orman? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  paid  anybody  for  the  privilege  of  operating? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  pay  Stumpj^  Orman  a  share  of  the  profits  ? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  pay  a  sliare  of  the  profits  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Berenato.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  Can  the  witnesses  be  excused  ? 

Senator  Kefaitn^r.  Mr.  Berenato  and  Mr.  Rubenstein  are  excused, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  may  be  recalled  at  any  time,  if  it 
is  required. 

Senator  KEFAU^^:R.  It  is  now  15  minutes  to  one.  I  think  we  better 
2-ecess.     The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  45  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  o'clock  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Present:    Senators  O'Conor  (chairman),  Kefauver,  and  Hunt. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 
'     Mr.  Philips,  please. 

Mr.  Philips,  all  witnesses  are  sworn;  so,  I  presume  you  have  no 
objection? 

Mr.  Philips.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  do  you 
swear  the  testimony  you  shall  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  PHILIPS,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  MARVIN  PERSKIE,  ATTORNEY,  ATLANTIC  CITY, 
N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  will  you  give  us  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Philips.  Albert  Philips. 

The  CHAiRMAiSr.  And  you,  sir,  are  accompanying  him  ? 

Mr.  Perskie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  TVhat  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Perskie.  Marvin  Perskie,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  profession? 

Mr.  Perskie.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  Mr.  Philips? 

Mr.  Perskie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  you  are 
very  welcome,  sir. 

Now,  Mr.  Philips,  what  is  your  full  address  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  556  North  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  I  am  a  fuel  merchant  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  A  fuel  merchant? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  right,  petroleum  products. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Philips.  Since  I  came  out  of  the  service,  5I/2  years  ago,  I 
started  in  my  own  business. 

The  Chaipjsian.  Thank  you.    Mr.  Moser,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  served  on  the  grand 
jury  of  Atlantic  County  in  the  early  part  of  1951 ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  the  1950  January  term  of  the  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  That  is  called  the  January  term;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  January  term  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Generally  speaking,  what  kind  of  cases  were  brought 
before  that  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Criminal  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  they  are  always  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Philips.  Well,  to  make  it  more  specific,  gambling  cases,  rape, 
larceny,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  a  number  of  cases  considered  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  there  any  indictments  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  there  any  gambling  indictments  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  MosER.  Can  you  tell  us  about  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Well,  some  of  them. 

Mr.  MosEr.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Philips ;  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  what 
happened  within  the  j^roceedings  of  the  grand  jury. 
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Mr.  Philips.  No  ;  I  would  not  care  to  state  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  merely  want  to  know  what  the  result  of  them  was. 

Mr.  Philips.  The  result  of  them,  Mr.  Moser,  was  that  we  got  fine 
results  when  they  were  small  cases — in  other  words,  "small  fry" — but 
when  we  came  to  go  up  to  the  higher  brackets  then,  of  course,  we  run 
into  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  difficulty  did  you  run  into  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well 

Mr.  MosER.  Speaking  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Philips.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  seems  that  when  the 
officers  involved— and  when  I  say  "officers  involved"  I  mean  other 
than  those  that  were  known  as  the  Four  Horsemen,  who  came  in  and 
did  not  quiver  a  bit  about  giving  testimony,  why,  we  found  that  in 
getting  at  a  proper  result  from  the  testimony  of  the  other  officers,  due 
to  the  fact  it  appeared  to  me — now,  this  is  my  personal  opinion — that 
they  were  afraid  of  reprisals.    So,  therefore,  they 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  your  impression  that  the  officers,  other  than  the 
Four  Hoursemen,  were  pulling  their  punches  in  their  testimony  before 
the  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Definitely  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  obvious ;  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  That  was  very  obvious. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  got  the  impression  that  they  were  pulling  their 
punches  because  they  were  afraid  of  reprisals? 

Mr.  Philips.  That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  kept  secret, 
so  far  as  you  could  tell  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Mr.  Moser,  I  would  say  no.  and  I  say  that  honestly, 
because  there  was  many  a  time  when  I  left  the  grand  jury,  and  by  the 
time  I  traveled  20  miles  to  my  home,  everybody  in  Atlantic  City  knew 
what  happened,  who  was  indicted,  when,  why,  and  where. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  they  know  what  testimony  had  been  given  before 
the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Philips.  It  was  never  brought  out  definitely  what  went  on  in 
there,  but  I  imagine  they  knew,  because  they  knew  who  was  indicted, 
and  it  was  on  the  street  before  I  even  got  home  to  drive  my  car  20 
miles.    Evidently  they  must  have  known  the  whole  procedure. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Philips,  you  said  that  the  officers  who  testified 
seemed  to  pull  their  punches  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  any  comments  of  a  general  nature  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  prosecuting  lawyers? 

Mr.  Philips.  Well,  sir.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  about 
the  second  or  third  meeting,  the  procedure  of  the  grand  jui^  is — in 
my  estimate  is — not  handled  correctly,  because  I  don't  believe,  I 
would  say  safely,  90  to  95  percent  of  jurors  know  what  their  duties 
are.  They  have  to  look  to  a  spokesman.  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  here  to  act  as  spokesman  for  them. 

I  could  deliver  and  ask  the  questions  and  get  the  answers.  They 
seemed  to  favor  me  and  come  over  to  me  instead  of  asking  their  own 
questions.  They  would  get  me  to  ask  the  questions  for  them.  I  know 
they  have  the  power  of  speech,  but  they  just  don't  know  how  to  put  it 
across. 
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And  I  know  that  if  the  grand  jurors  themselves  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  their  duties  are,  we  would  get  a  better  ]0b 

"^X.  MosER.  Didn't  the  prosecuting  attoni^y  or  the  judge  ^vho  Pre- 
sided explain  to  the  jurors  how  they  should  handle  the  matter^ 

Mr  Philips.  Not  to  the  extent  that  they  would  understand  what 
they  could  do  and  what  they  could  not  do.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  prosecutor  and  the  assistant  prosecutor  is  to  present  the  case,  and 
then  turn  around  and  ask  you,  "Are  there  any  questions  ^ 

AVell,  the  majoritv  of  the  times  the  grand  ]ury  would  sit  there  like 
a  bump  on  a  log,  and  they  wouldn't  know  what  to  say  or  what  to  do. 

Mr   MosER.  Didn't  the  prosecutor  press  the  cases  vigorously^ 

Mr  Philips    In  some  instances ;  in  some  instances,  no. 

Sometimes  we  would  feel  that  we  had  something  concrete,  and  our 
answer  would  be:  "Now.  I  don't  think  you  have  enough  to  get  a  con- 
viction downstairs."  What  they  meant  by  "downstairs"  was  when  it 
comes  up  before  the  petit  jury^ , 

Mr  MosER.  You  mean  sometimes  the  prosecutor^  would  say  that  tne 
case  he  presented  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  for  indictment;  is  that 

Mr.  Philips.  After  we  sifted  it  out,  to  see  if  it  was  a  prima  facie 
case,  and  after  we  sifted  it  out,  of  course,  we  would  ^ore  or  less  look 
for  legal  advice  from  the  prosecutor  and  assistant  prosecutor,  and  the 
consequence  of  it  was  that  everybody  expected  to  hear  him  give  some- 
ding  favorable  or  not  favorable,  and  when  he  would  come  forward 
with  an  answer  such  as  "I  don't  think  there  is  enough  to  bring  a  con- 
viction downstairs,"  a  lot  of  the  jurors  would  get  cold  feet  and  say, 

"Let's  forget  about  it."  .  .      .i    ^  ^-u  ^-      ^ae 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  get  the  impression  that  the  prosecutor  was 

soft-pedaling  the  cases  ?  ^  ,         ,  .         ,    n    i  4?+ 

Mr  Philips.  There  were  times  that  I  thought  probably  he  was  sott- 
pedaling  them,  and  other  times,  again,  I  just  couldn't  understand 
him  Sometimes  he  was  verv  vigorous  about  things  m  secrecy ;  he 
would  be  deliberate  on  them,  and  tell  you  what  the  conditions  were  in 
Atlantic  City,  and  how  deplorable  they  were;  and  I  have  studied 
human  nature  all  my  life,  and  I  thouoht  I  had  human  nature  pretty 
well  studied  out;  but,  after  I  listened  to  the  man  for  a  while,  then  it 
was  so  confusing  I  got  to  a  point  of  thinking,  "Am  I  right  or  wrong  m 
mv  deliberation  here  on  the  gran  d  j  ury  ? " 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  said  that  some  of  the  policemen  seemed  to 
be  hesitant  about  giving  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Philips.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  the  pohcemen  were 
backed  up  by  their  superiors? 

Mr.  Philips.  Mr.  Moser,  I  would  say  that  none  of  the  police  otiicers 
o-ot  any  backing  up  bv  their  superiors,  and  I  want  to_ state  this:  My 
fmpression,  and  the  impression  of  a  lot  of  my  fellow  jurors— and  we 
discussed  it  time  and  time  again  outside  of  the  jury  room,  standing  m 
the  anteroom— was  that  in  the  Atlantic  City  Police  Department  there 
seemed  to  be  no  responsibility  whatsoever.  There  was  a  lot  of  buck- 
passing.  „     ^  ,.  n  ^  1 

We  have  had  before  us  the  officials  of  the  police  department,  and 
those  officials  seemed  to  neglect;  they  seemed  to  feel  that  "I  won\ 
take  the  responsibility ;  let  Bill  Jones  take  it."    And  therefore,  that 
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seemed  to  be  felt  all  the  way  down  the  line  to  the  patrolman  on  the 
"beat ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  disgusted,  and  his  attitude,  whenever  you 
asked  him  any  questions,  was  that  he  felt  if  he  did  get  out  of  line  he 
would  be  reprimanded  for  it  and  put  on  an  outlying  beat,  taken  out  of 
probably  a  radio  car,  which  he  might  like  that  particular  duty,  or 
a  dispatcher,  which  he  might  like  that  particular  duty,  and  that  im- 
pression always  remained  in  my  mind  in  the  full  6  months  I  was  on 
the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  got  the  impression  that  any  officer  vigorous  in  en- 
forcement would  be  subject  to  reprisal;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Philips.  I  would  say  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  find  that  there  was  a  similar  lack  of  backing 
from  the  State  and  county  officials  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Yes ;  that  backing  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  the  whole 
county  of  Atlantic. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  solution  to  this  problem,  if  you  have  one 
to  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Mr.  Moser,  I  have  given  a  lot  of  consideration  to  tliis, 
and  I  feel  that  the  only  way  that  we  will  ever  get  anything  done,  so 
far  as  jury  work  in  Atlantic  County  is  concerned,  is  to  have  a  special 
jury  and  special  prosecutor. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  special  prosecutor  sent  from  outside  the  county,  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  That  is  the  only  way  you  will  get  anything  cleaned  up, 
because  everybody  seems  to  be  afraid  of  each  other. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  Wliile  you  were  the  spokesman  for  the  other 
members  of  the  grand  jury,  did  you  take,  generally  speaking,  a  vig- 
orous attitude  with  regard  to  law  enforcement  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  I  did,  sir.  I  was  sworn  to  a  duty  when  I  went  there, 
and  I  felt,  as  a  citizen  and  a  businessman  of  Atlantic  City,  that,  as  a 
lifelong  resident  there,  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  conditions.  I  knew  a  lot 
of  conditions,  I  would  say,  from  observation.  I  knew  a  lot  of  the 
.conditions  from  conversation  with  other  people.  And  I  felt  I  had  a 
duty  to  do,  which  I  tried  to  do  vigorously  and  conscientiously. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  probably  with  the  forethought  of  what 
was  happening  in  Atlantic  City,  maybe  that  is  the  reason  I  was  made 
the  spokesman,  more  or  less,  of  that  jury  room,  or  the  "Stormy  Petrel" 
as  I  am  called,  and  I  felt  that  justice  was  not  being  done,  and  I  felt 
from  my  connections  and  my  examination  of  the  so-called  Four  Horse- 
men, which  name  has  grown  prominent  in  Atlantic  City,  and  knowing 
that  they  were  men  of  sincerity,  and  they  wanted  to  do  a  job,  and  they 
were  fearless,  being  that  they  were  fearless,  I  thought  it  was  my  turn 
to  be  fearless,  too,  regardless  of  any  reprisals  that  I  knew  would  come. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  reprisals  you  knew  would  come.  Did  any 
reprisals  come  to  you  as  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  Yes,  Mr.  Moser;  it  did.  For  16  years — that  is,  16 
years  ago  I  was  appointed  the  State  harbor  master  of  New  Jersey 
by  Mr.  Mertland  and  Governor  Hoffman  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  an  honorary  position  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  That  is  an  honorary  position,  Mr.  Moser,  and  being 
around  the  water  all  my  life,  and  being  associated  in  marine  work,  I 
tried  to  do  a  job,  and  I  donated  time,  2  days  a  week  in  my  busy  periods, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  no  remuneration 
whatsoever. 
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I  created  a  friendly  relation  between  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
i  creaiea  ""^'l.^      .    ,    ^  •       g^  vigorous  m  my  actions,  and 

sta'ncW  UP  ti"olWs  t\at  ^^^^^^  Atlantic  City,  and  feeling  tlmt 
tl^  so  Jailed  Fou  Horsemen,  as  they  were  termed,  were  trying  to  do 
an^r^st-ro-goodness  job  m'cleaning  up  some  o/^^h^^ -XSt" 
town  and  knowing  that  they  were  sincere,  why,  I  took  up  tlieir  ngnt, 

^^  ^^^  J^J^^^^^^  I  was  put  there  for,  and 

'  "SrMo^rr 'SS  eZse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  you 
saf  that  you  knew  that  reprisals  would  come,  and  as  I  miderstand  it 
shoi^y  aftTr  you  finished  serving  as  a  grand  juror  you  were  removed 

^'^^  P:^.^::^lZ.^^mea  that  my-reappomtment  would  not  take 
effectasof  July  1,1951? 

Mr  MosER.  Who  notified  you ^  .   „     „   ,      -,.   .  .         j> 

Mr.  Philips.  I  was  notified  by  the  chief  of  the  division  of  naviga- 
tion, who  has  an  office  in  Newark.  ,     j.  .1    ^  i  •    j         i,    . 
Mr  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  an  appointment  of  that  kind,  such  as 
chief  "harbor  master,  is  really,  in  substance,  an  appointment  by  the 

^  MrPHiLiPS.  He  could  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Moser.     He 

could  O.  K.  it  or  not  O.  K.  it.  1  -,       .  ,  •   i.  j » 

Mr.  MosER.  But  if  he  did  not  O.  K.  it  you  would  not  be  appointed  f 
Mr  Philips.  I  would  not  have  a  chance  m  the  world. 
Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  he  had  a  complete  veto  power  i 
Mr.  Philips.  That  is  right.     .    ^^      ^    ^        .     ,    ^  ,  . 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  senator  is  Hap  Farley ;  is  that  correct  i 
Mr.  Philips.  That  is  our  senator  from  Atlantic  County. 
Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all.     Thank  you.  . 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr  MosER.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Portock. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Portock,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and 

be  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes.  „  ,      *  1    •  w    r^    i  i 

The  Chairman.  In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God  do  you  swear 

that  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 

nothing  but  the  truth  ? 
Mr.  Portock.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  PORTOCK,  ATLANTIC  CITY   (N.  J.)   POLICE 

DEPARTMENT 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Portock,  give  us  your  full  name,  please, 

for  the  record. 

Mr.  Portock.  Jack  Portock,  P-o-r-t-o-c-k. 
The  Chairman.  P-o-r-t-o-c-k? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Portock,  your  address  i 

Mr   Portock.  222  North  Montpelier  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  JN.  J. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  police  department  i 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  rank  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Sir? 
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The  Chairman.  What  grade? 
Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Patrolman,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  lonjtj,  Mr.  Portock,  have  you  been  a  member 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Police  Department  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  It  will  be  3  years  October  1,  of  1951. 

The  CiiAiRivTAN.  What  did  you  do  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  was  in  the  service,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  service? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  might  I  ask  that  throughout  the 
time  that  you  are  on  the  stand  that  you  talk  out  loudly,  please,  so 
that  all  may  hear  you. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Moser,  you  may  proceed,  please. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Portock,  you  are  a  member  of  the  Four  Horse- 
men, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  are  an  ordinary  flatf oot  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  heard  the  previous  testimony  by  two  of  the  other 
Four  Horsemen,  and  I  refer  particularly  to  Warlich's  testimony,  in 
which  he  described  the  pay-raise  fight. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go  into  that  again,  except  that  I  wonder 
if  you  have  any  additional  thoughts  that  you  would  like  to  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Portock.  Well,  I  could  explain  the  racket  control  over  the 
police  department,  so  far  as  having  them  vote  certain  ways,  and  not 
allowing  the  police  department  to  advertise  at  certain  racket-con- 
trolled stores,  so  far  as  advertising  for  our  pay  raise  was  concerned. 

For  instance,  when  we  started  on  our  pay  raise,  we  distributed 
literature  to  be  placed  in  the  windows  as,  "Vote  'Yes'  for  the  police 
and  firemen's  pay  raise,"  and  no  one  objected  at  that  time. 

But  when  Senator  Farley  made  a  statement  that  he  was  coming 
out  openly  against  us,  all  the  stores  that  were  booking  horses  and 
writing  numbers  and  taking  baseball  action,  or  doing  everything 
illegal,  deliberately  ripped  the  signs  out  of  the  windows  and  said 
that  they  were  taking  orders  from  the  organization,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  for  police  officers  or  firemen  or  anyone  else,  although 
they  were  involved  in  illegal  rackets. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Harry  "Cherry" 
Haggerty? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  he  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Portock.  He  was  involved 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  a  numbers  racketeer ;  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  he  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  approached  "Cherry"  Haggerty  with  another  of- 
ficer by  the  name  of  Joseph  Pasquale  and  asked  him  for  his  support 
in  the  police  and  firemen's  pay  raise,  because  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Bartenders'  Union.  Previous  to  that  I  had  obtained  the  support 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
at  their  conve«ition,  and  being  that  the  Bartenders'  Union  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization  I  went  to  him  for  an  endorsement. 
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When  I  approaclied  Mr.  Haggerty  as  a  member  of  the  Bartenders' 
Union,  he  told  me  that,  "I  cannot  give  you  an  endorsement,"  he  said, 
"because  I  am  a  poKtician." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Haggerty,  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  as  a  police  officer 
to  a  racket  man,  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  union  official." 

He  says,  "I  still  say  I  am  a  politician,  and  you  cannot  bother  me." 

And  as  I  started  out  the  door  he  started  to  laugh  and  he  said,  "If 
you  think  that  you  can  bother  me,  or  any  one  of  my  men,"  he  said, 
"I  will  have  your  'tin'  " — which  means  he  would  have  my  badge,  or 
he  would  move  me  to  Venice  Park  or  Chelsea  Heights,  which  are  out- 
lying districts  in  Atlantic  City. 

When  he  said  that  I  thanked  him  and  I  said,  "Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty," and  I  walked  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  Mr.  Haggerty  have  any  reason  for  being  able  to 
say  he  could  take  your  "tin"  away  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  In  Atlantic  City  he  does,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  does  he  have  to  do  with  the  police  force — excuse 
me  just  a  minute — let  me  finish — as  I  understand  it,  he  is  the  local 
man  for  the  Bartenders'  Union,  and  also  you  say  that  he  is  in  the 
numbers  racket.  Why  does  a  man  like  that  have  something  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  the  police  force  of  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  he  has  the  protection  of  the  political  influence 
in  Atlantic  City,  and  he  does  as  he  pleases  openly.  Nobody  can  stop 
him  unless,  as  you  previously  stated,  you  get  somebody  with  a  little 
bit  of  guts,  as  the  Senator  said  before,  and  openly  defy  him.  Other- 
wise they  do  as  they  please. 

All  he  lias  to  do  is  to  call  up  a  politician,  or  the  director,  or  the  chief, 
and  if  Officer  Portock  happened  to  go  by  his  store  ancl  annoy  him. 
Officer  I'ortock  was  not  walking  that  beat  next  day. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  that  they  could  change  that  beat  over  night  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  They  could  change  the  beat  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  gangster  in  Atlantic  City 
can  change  a  policeman's  beat  overnight  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  That  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Xot  only  could  it  have  been  done,  but  in  instances 
we  have  known  about  it  actually  happening? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Further,  with  regard  to  the  pay  raise  fight,  it  is  my 
luiderstanding  that  a  loyalty  oath  was  distributed  among  the  police 
force  officers.  Officer  Warlich  and  Gribbin,  I  think,  have  both  testi- 
fied as  to  that.     Was  that  the  oath  distributed  by  Lane,  Vincent  Lane? 

Mr.  Portock.  The  loyalty  oath  was  brought  to  me  by  one  Edward 
Nappen. 

Mr.  MosER.  Edward  Xappen  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  the  indictment  clerk  in  the  prosecutor's  office? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  he  asked  you  to  oppose  your  own  pay  raise,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir.  Edward  Nappen  approached  me  approxi- 
mately about  a  quarter  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  one  afternoon  as  I 
was  coming  to  work,  and  asked  me  if  he  could  speak  to  me.  I  said, 
"Certainly,  sir." 
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He  took  me  into  the  captain's  office,  and  lie  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  sheet  of  paper  about  as  long  as  this  [indicating],  and  he  asked  me 
to  read  it.  I  read  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  at  the  top,  I  don't  know 
exactly,  but  it  was  in  this  manner,  it  said  that : 

"I  will  stay  loyal  to  Senator  Francis  'Hap'  Farley,  and  will  vote 
'No'  for  the  police  and  firemen's  pay  raise,  and  will  work  to  defeat  the 
police  and  firemen's  pay  referendum." 

A^Hien  I  read  it  I  became  very  perturbed,  and  Edward  Nappen  seen 
that  I  was  getting  excited  and  he  says  that,  "Jack,  this  is  not  my  idea." 
He  said,  "I  just  came  from  a  meeting  from  the  Penn- Atlantic  Hotel 
with  Senator  Farley,  and  the  rest  of  the  political  leaders,  and  I  am 
just  a  messenger  boy."  He  said,  "I  don't  believe  in  this,  but,"  he 
says,  "I  have  to  do  it,  that  is  my  orders." 

So  I  read  it  again,  and  I  wanted  to  see  who  had  really  signed  it. 
So  I  said  to  him,  "Did  anybody  sign  it?"  He  says,  "Well,  the  one 
that  you  have  to  sign  is  in  my  pocket."  He  says,  "I  don't  want  you 
to  see  the  other  signatures." 

When  he  said  that  I  told  him,  "There  is  onl}^  two  or  three  things 
that  I  am  loyal  to,  my  God  and  country,  and  my  wife  and  children, 
and  my  mother  and  dad." 

Mr.  MosER.  Might  you  have  added  "Law  enforcement"? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  one  of  the  officers 
testified  that  the  policemen  and  firemen  who  were  casting  their  ballots 
on  the  subject  of  the  pay  raise,  some  of  them  would  show  their  ballots 
to  a  political  leader,  or  to  an  inspector  at  the  polls  at  the  time  they 
cast  their  votes. 

Would  you  like  to  add  anything  to  that? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  On  that  day  I  was  on  vacation, 
and  I  had  undertaken  a  job  to  go  from  poll  to  poll  and  help  the  boys 
out  who  were  working  with  us,  and  I  might  say  that  we  did  not  only 
have  four  horsemen,  we  at  that  time  had  104  police  officers,  or  150 
police  officers,  who  really  wanted  the  pay  raise,  and  they  worked  for 
the  pay  raise,  and  as  I  was  going  around  from  poll  to  poll  there  were 
certain  police  officers  or  certain  city  employees  who  were  under  the 
thumb  of  the  political  element  of  Atlantic  City,  and  when  they 
voted,  they  voted  an  open  ballot,  in  my  presence,  many  a  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Officer  John  Mooney,  in  my  presence,  voted  an 
open  ballot.    He  handed  it  open,  openly  to  show  them  how  he  voted. 

I  cannot  see  how  a  police  officer  would  deliberately  vote  "No"  against 
his  own  pay  raise,  unless  the  pressure  was  put  on. 

Mr.  MosER.  Officer  Mooney  is  on  the  vice  squad,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  are  some  of  the  others  that  you  say  are  subject  to 
the  thumb  of  the  political  organization  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  AH  the  members  of  the  vice  squad,  all  the  men  in  the 
radio  cars,  all  the  inside  men,  men  that  have  jobs  that  you  have  to  have 
political  pressure  to  get  the  jobs,  and  if  you  didn't  have  the  political 
pressure,  you  couldn't  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Officer  Portock,  if  that  is  true,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  vice  squad  and  the  other  particular  details  that  you 
have  referred  to  are  under  the  domination  of  the  political  leaders  and 
are  directly  answerable  to  them,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  their 
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effectiveness  or  efficiency  in  carrying  out  their  duties  to  clean  up  con- 
ditions in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  in  reference  to  the  vice  squad,  I  think  that  is 
what  you  mean,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Particularly. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  In  reference  to  the  vice  squad,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  entire  city  of  Atlantic  City  that  the  vice  squad 
Avould  not  make  an  arrest  unless  it  had  the  O.K.  from  "Stumpy" 
Orman,  or  some  political  leader  like  James  Boyd  or  Vincent  Lane, 
and  they  would  not  do  nothing  upon  their  own.  They  are  very,  very 
inefficient  because  they  cannot  act  upon  their  own. 

Now,  Sergeant  Sullivan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  vice  squad,  he  is 
the  type  of  boy  that  would  like  to  do  a  job,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  do 
a  job.  It  is  commonly  known  in  x\tlantic  City  that  John  Mooney  runs 
the  vice  squad.  If  Sergeant  Sullivan  wanted  to  make  an  arrest,  he 
would  have  to  get  the  O.K.  from  John  Mooney.  That  is  commonly 
known  throughout  the  entire  city,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  primary  functions  of  such  a  squad  is 

to 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Stamp  out  vice. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Yes,  indeed,  to  stamp  out  vice,  by 
operating  independently,  and  by  striking  wherever  circumstances 
warrant  and  without  notice  to  others,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  is  possible  or  impossible 
under  present-day  conditions  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  It  is  impossible  if  you  have  men  that  will  take  orders 
from  the  political  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  I  asked  whether  you  think  that  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  and  operating  as  they  are  now,  that  it  is  possible  to, 
stamp  out  lawlessness. 

Mr.  Portock.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hunt. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  just  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Mooney.  Do 
you  know  him  as  a  pretty  free  spender  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  know  him  as  often  frequenting  rather  ex- 
pensive night  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  think  he  spends  apparently  more  money 
than  a  patrolman  on  a  salary  of  $2,900,  plus  a  $400  bonus,  and  being  a 
married  man,  could  spend  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  openly  seen  him  several  times  m 
night  clubs.  I  have  seen  him  throw  $50  bills  over  the  bar.  We  have 
witnesses  that  have  seen  him  on  certain  dates  in  which  they  call  the 
North  Side  Bar.  I  have  the  date  here  some  place,  where  he  was  m  a 
vice-squad  automobile  and  he  was,  I  won't  even  say  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  but  I  would  say  he  was  very  much  intoxicated,  at 
5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  don't  do  them  things  unless  you 
are  getting  money  some  place  where  you  are  not  supposed  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Portock,  that  the  people  who  ulti- 
mately determine  what  vice  will  be  stopped  in  Atlantic  City  are  the 
persons  who  themselves  are  engaged  in  vice  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  the  election  on  the  question  of  your  pay  raise, 
which  you  lost,  I  understand  from  the  other  officers  who  have  testified 
that  there  were  a  number  of  reprisals. 

Before  cominc;  to  that  it  is  also  my  understanding  that  there  were 
a  number  of  raids  that  you  people  conducted. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  ?  Would  you  like  to  en- 
large on  the  testimony  that  has  already  been  given  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  I  could  say  for  one,  one  Austin  Johnson,  the 
reason  I  wanted  to  bring  that  arrest  up  was  that  Vincent  Lane  liad 
made  a  statement  here  before  this  committee  that  Officer  Warlich 
was  in  error  when  he  stated  that  it  was  due  to  Officer  Warlich  and  my- 
self that  the  man  was  brought  in  on  a  violation  of  probation. 

After  the  second  arrest  of  Austin  Johnson,  Officer  Warlich  and  I 
entered  the  prosecutor's  office  and  asked  the  prosecutor,  "How  come  a 
man  who  was  on  5  years'  probation,  and  who  has  been  arrested  twice  on 
lottery  charges,  can  be  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  of  Atlantic  City?'' 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  did  not  give  us  an 
answer,  but  immediately  turned  around,  in  our  presence,  and  he  told 
the  girl,  his  secretary — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  dictated  a  letter  or  the 
warrant,  whatever  she  was  writing  down — to  bring  in  Austin  John- 
son at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  told  her  to  get  Judge  Leonard 
to  sign  the  warrant. 

Vincent  Lane  didn't  know  nothing  about  it.  He  had  no  ways  and 
means  of  knowing  anything  about  it,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  bring 
him  in  here  for  the  first  arrest,  not  the  second  arrest. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  when  Vincent  Lane  testified  before  this 
committee  that  it  was  he  who  asked  for  the  warrant,  he  neglected  to 
say  that  he  did  so  at  your  insistence,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  did  not  do  it  at  our  insistence.  The  prosecutor 
done  it  at  our  insistence.  Vincent  Lane  was  not  there  at  all.  He 
knew  notliing  about  it.  That  warrant  was  issued  probably  after 
Austin  Johnson  was  probably  brought  in,  that  Vincent  Lane  knew 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  Austin  Johnson  was  in  jail,  did  he  come  home 
at  all? 

ISIr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  commonly  known  throughout  the 
entire  north  side  of  Atlantic  City  that  the  sheriff.  Sheriff  Gormley, 
used  to  send  him  home  week  ends,  probably  with  a  chauffeur,  or 
somebody,  every  Aveek  end  he  was  home. 

Mr.  MosER.  While  he  was  incarcerated  he  would  be  allowed  to  go 
home  every  week  end? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  driven  home  in  the  sherifl^s  car? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  the  sheriff's  car  take  him  back  when  the  week  end 
was  over? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  One  time  Austin  Johnson  was  probably  a  little  late, 
and  that  is  the  time  the  sheriff  probal)ly  got  a  little  scared  that  Austin 
Johnson  wasn't  back  on  time,  and  he  sent  a  teletype  over  tlie  air 
that  he  had  escaped,  in  order  to  corer  up  for  him  bringing  him  back 
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in  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sheriff's  aide,  the  man  that  was 
supposed  to  have  brought  him  back  in  town  that  night,  was  the  one 
Avho  brought  him  back  to  Atlantic  County,  Mays  Landing,  and  tlie  At- 
lantic County  grand  jury  at  that  time  indicted  Austin  Johnson  for 
escape,  and  at  that  time  he  was  sent  to  State's  prison,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  there  any  other  cases  of  prisoners  who  were 
allowed  to  spend  their  week  ends  at  home,  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  It  was  commonly  known,  it  was  brought  to  us  that 
Harold  Scheper  was  brought  home  every  week  end,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  how  about  Austin  Clark,  was  he  one? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  never  heard  nothing  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  Scheper  was  allowed  to  come  home  every  week  end  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Harold  Scheper  is  the  man  in  the  numbers  game  whose 
income-tax  return  shows  a  $175,000  gross  in  1950,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  man  whom  you  have  heard  testimony  about  today  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOcK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  there  was  a  raid  that  was  called  the  Solitaire 
raid. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much  so. 

At  3203  Boardwalk,  on  December  7,  1950,  Officers  Gribbin  and 
myself  entered  the  premises  and  arrested  one  Fred  Solitaire  and 
Ellis  Lewis.  We  confiscated  a  list  of  phone  numbers,  probably  100, 
120,  or  150  or  more  phone  numbers  that  went  as  far  as  Newark,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  California,  Baltimore,  Md.,  throughout  the  entire  State, 
of  different  bookmakers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  don't  have  one  here,  sir,  handy. 

The  Chairsian.  But  you  do  have  a  photostat  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  before  me  a  j)hotostatic  copy  of  a  list,  and  let 
me  show  it  to  you,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  it  [handing  document  to  wit- 
ness]. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  the  original  phone  numbers,  the 
way  we  took  them  off  the  wall,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  is  that  document  before  you  a  copied  list  of  the 
same? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  would  like  to  explain  this  list  a  little  later,  sir,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  When  we  confiscated  these  phone  numbers,  and 
brought  the  prisoners  into  headquarters  and  booked  them,  we  held  onto 
these  phone  numbers  for  fear  if  they  got  into  the  wrong  hands,  that 
it  would  be  a  beautiful  way  to  shake  a  lot  of  people  down,  and  we  were 
afraid  to  turn  them  in  to  the  authorities  for  fear  they  would  get  lost, 
and  we  held  onto  them. 

The  following  day  or  2  days  later,  I  just  don't  remember  which. 
Officer  Gribbin  and  myself  were  called  in  to  Director  Kerstetter's  office, 
and  he  gave  us  a  direct  order  to  turn  that  evidence  over  to  him.  We 
refused.  He  ordered  our  captain  at  that  time,  or  presently  is,  Capt. 
Howard  Lewis,  not  to  allow  us  out  of  the  city  hall  until  that  list  was 
turned  over. 
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Officer  Gribbin  told  liim  that  the  list  was  at  home  in  a  safe  place, 
and  lie  did  not  have  it  with  him.  "We  used  that  excuse  to  leave  the 
city  hall  and  gain  a  little  bit  of  time  to  think  it  over. 

When  we  come  back,  we  enlisted  the  aid  of  one  of  the  honest  police 
officers  of  Atlantic  City,  Sgt.  Albert  Wilson,  in  making  photostatic 
copies  of  the  list  before  we  turned  them  over,  which  he  did,  and  in 
the  process  of  making  that  list  he  would  stop  by  his  superior  officer  once 
or  twice,  or  maybe  three  times,  from  assisting  us  in  making  up  these 
j)hotostats. 

Now,  after  this  list  was  turned  over  to  Director  Kerstetter,  I  would 
say  about  a  week  or  two  later,  this  list  here  was  given  to  us  by  a 
member  of  the  vice  squad,  broken  down  with  the  aid  of  the  telephone 
company. 

On  the  extreme  left-hand  side  it  has  the  phone  number  of  a  sub- 
scriber, then  it  has  the  subscriber's  name,  then  it  has  the  subscriber's 
address,  and  in  the  extreme  right-hand  corner  it  has  titled  at  the  top, 
"Bookmaker."  And  the  name  of  the  bookmaker  in  every  one  of  these 
phone  numbers,  which  means  that  the  vice  squad,  including  John 
Mooney  who  testified  that  he  knew  nothing  about  vice  in  Atlantic 
City,  the  name  of  every  bookmaker  in  Atlantic  City. 

Now,  2  weeks  later,  after  this  list  was  issued,  2  weeks  later  Officers 
Gribbin  and  myself  and  Warlich,  we  raided  an  establishment  known  as 
Vincent  Eando,  which  shows  that  nothing  was  done  about  these  phone 
numbers,  and  about  these  bookmakers,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
90  percent  of  these  men  are  operating  in  Atlantic  City  today. 

That  is  what  I  have  to  say  about  these  phone  numbers. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  the  vice  squad  must  know  about  it  because  they 
have  that  list  indicating  they  are  bookmakers. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  the  ones  who  jDut  the  names  of  the 
bookmakers  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.Portock,  will  you  also  tell  us  about  the  situation 
that  you  discovered  with  regard  to  Cohen  and  Schneider.  Will  you 
tell  us  who  they  are  and  what  their  participation  was. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Cohen  and  Schneider  are  two  bookmakers  in  Atlantic 
City  who  have  been  partners.  They  were  operating  at  a  place  called 
5  South  Huntington,  and  30  North  La  Clede  Place  in  Atlantic  City. 

Sometime  around  in  December  of  1950 — this  is  all  information  that 
was  given  to  us  through  different  informers  that  have  been  working 
with  us — somewheres  in  December  of  1950,  the  vice  squad  entered  the 
premises  of  30  North  LaClede  Place.  I  say  the  vice  squad,  but  it  was 
less  Sergeant  Sullivan,  I  understand  through  an  investigation  that 
he  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time — but  they  made  a  raid  on  30  North 
LaClede  Place  and  they  arrested  Mr.  Cohen.  Instead  of  taking  Mr. 
Cohen  in  with  the  evidence,  he  started  to  quote  "cop  a  plea"  with  them, 
"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  about  it?"  Or,  "Can  I  see  somebody  or 
straighten  this  matter  out?"  And  it  is  understood  that  he  called 
"Stumf)y"  Orman. 

"Stumpy"  Orman  told  him  it  was  going  to  cost  him  a  lot  of  money. 

He  said,  "Well,  how  much  money?"     "He  said,  $2,500." 

He  is  supposed  to  have  paid  $2,500  to  "Stumpy"  Orman  to  be  let  go 
at  that  date.  He  was  nevei*  arrested,  sir.  That  is  what  we  found  about 
Cohen  and  Schneider. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  think  that  is  true  because  of  the  fact  you  know  the 
raid  took  place,  and  you  know  there  was  no  arrest,  is  that  right? 

Mr,  PoRTOCK.  Yes.  J 
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Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  members  of  the  Four  Horsemen  wlio  conducted 
these  raids,  did  you  find  any  obstructions  or  reprisals  in  connection  with 
your  activities  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir.  We  received  no  cooperation  from  our  supe- 
riors whatsoever.  No  cooperation  at  all.  When  we  made  an  arrest 
on  an  indictable  offense — which  was  always — we  always  charged  the 
parties  that  we  arrested  with  a  high  misdemeanor,  which  makes  it 
indictable  in  the  past,  but  if  you  brought  an  indictable  offense  to  the 
Detective  Bureau,  you  received  the  assistance  of  the  Detective  Bureau. 
They  immediately  assigned  a  detective  to  follow  through  on  the  in- 
vestigation. 

But  in  all  our  arrests  of  gambling,  which  was  indictable,  we  had  to 
make  out  our  own  reports.  We  had  to  make  out  our  own  prosecutor's 
processor  reports.  We  had  to  make  out  our  own  investigations.  This 
was  all  on  our  own  time,  sir.  We  had  to  do  everything,  so  far  as  the 
case  was  concerned,  even  though  it  was  not  our  job. 

Now,  at  one  time  we  received  the  able  assistance  of  a  man  in  the 
Detective  Bureau  by  the  name  of  Sidney  Rosenberg,  who  assisted  us, 
and  he  was  called  in  to  Inspector  Arnheim's  office  and  was  given  the 
devil  for  it,  and  he  was  told  that  if  the  Four  Horsemen  could  make 
their  raids  on  their  off  time,  they  could  make  their  reports  on  their  off 
time,  that  we  can  take  care  of  them  ourselves. 

The  members  of  the  department,  the  rank  and  file,  were  with  us  100 
percent,  and  they  were  fearful  of  us  being  hurt.  They  used  to  ap- 
proach us  many  times  and  say,  "Be  careful,  they  are  going  to  get  you. 
They  are  going  to  do  this." 

They  put  me  on  outlying  beats,  beats  that  were  never  patrolled  in 
the  history  of  Atlantic  City.  We  were  watched  constantly  by  private 
detectives  that  were  hired  to  watch  us  in  case  that  we  made  a  misslip, 
that  they  might  get  an  excuse  to  suspend  us,  or  something. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  were  being;  watched  by  private  detectives. 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  do  you  suppose  employed  the  private  detectives? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Who  do  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  I  would  say  "Stumpy"  Orman,  Vince  Lane, 
*'Hap"  Farley,  the  political  leaders  you  have  before  you  today  who 
control  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  had  private  detectives  watching  the  policemen  to 
make  sure  that  the  policemen  did  not  enforce  the  laws. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  No ;  I  think  they  were  watching  us  to  see  if  we  did 
anything  wrong,  like  a  police  officer  sometimes  walks  in  to  get  a  cup 
of  coffee,  that  privilege  was  taken  away  from  me.  I  walked  right  by 
my  own  door,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  if  a  police  officer 
walks  the  beat  by  his  own  home,  instead  of  going  to  a  restaurant  to  eat, 
where  it  costs  a  dollar  to  eat,  he  walks  in  and  eats  in  his  own  home  for 
15  to  20  minutes.    That  privilege  was  taken  away  from  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  told  you  you  could  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  PoiiTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  my  sergeant  if  I  could  go  in  and 
eat,  and  he  says,  "Well,  1  will  speak  to  my  captain,"  who  was  Captain 
Lodovico,  and  he  came  back  to  me  about  20  minutes  later  and  told  me 
that  Captain  Lodovicco  said  in  order  to  eat  in  your  home  while  you 
work  a  beat,  it  is  a  special  privilege  and  Portock  is  not  one  of  them 
privileged. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Portock,  right  there,  it  is  customary  in  a  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  departments  to  commend  those  officers  who  are 
particularly  successful  or  vigilant  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
to  give  encouragement  to  them. 

Has  there  been  any  such  practice  as  that  in  the  Atlantic  City 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  was  never  commended  by  any  superior  in  the  At- 
lantic City  Police  Department,  sir.  The  only  commendation  we  have 
had  was  from  the  Press  Union  newspaper,  and  the  honest  citizens  of 
Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  no  effort  made  to  either  reward  those 
who  were  attempting  to  discharge  their  duty  fearlessly,  or  to  give 
them  some  incentive  to  carry  on  ?     Was  there  no  such  thing  done  'i 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir;  we  were  hindered  everj^  way  in  every  step 
we  took.  We  received  threats  over  the  telephone.  My  wife  was 
threatened,  my  children  were  threatened.  They  didn't  have  the  guts 
to  come  up  and  threaten  me. 

And  they  used  to  take  it  out  on  my  wife.  I  had  to  go  to  the  phone 
company  and  put  in  a  special  phone,  on  which  nobody  could  get  the 
phone  number. 

When  you  walk  the  streets  everybody,  your  own  friends,  are  afraid 
to  talk  to  you.  They  are  afraid  to  speak  to  you  for  fear  that  the  or- 
ganization would  hurt  them  in  their  businesses,  and  in  their  jobs. 

Officer  Warlich's  dad  wouldn't  speak  to  him  because  he  was  afraid, 
not  that  he  worked  for  the  city,  and  they  used  to  cry,  his  mother  and 
father,  that  he  was  going  to  be  hurt. 

It  cannot  be  explained,  sir,  how  they  hurt  us  and  hindered  us  in 
every  step  wo  took. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  condition  obtaining,  still  existing  right 
up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir.  t 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  of  a  change  in  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  And  due  to  the  grand-jury  investigation  that  we  had, 
and  other  incidents  that  I  will  explain  later,  we  were  put  back  to  cer- 
tain jobs  that  we  had  before.  I  will  explain  that  when  the  time 
comes,  sir,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  attempting  to  do  a  minute  or  two  ago 
was  to  point  directly  to  the  commanding  officers  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, while  I  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  of  the  telephone 
calls  to  which  you  have  referred,  I  particularly  wanted  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  action  or  nonaction  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  police  department.  There  they  had  a  direct  responsibility,  and 
they  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the  work  that  you  and  your  fellow 
officers  were  performing. 

Mr.  Portock.  We  sent  in  written  requests  to  our  superior  officers, 
the  chief  of  police  and  Director  Kerstetter,  in  writing,  asking  them, 
informing  them  of  the  serious  situation  that  takes  place  m  Atlantic 
City,  if  they  would  allow  us  to  go  out  and  alleviate,  to  help  alleviate 
the  vice  that  is  going  on  in  Atlantic  City,  and  we  were  continually 
turned  down. 

The  Chairman.  And  never  given  any  commendation  or  were  never 
singled  out  for  a  pat  on  the  back,  so  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  The  only  time  they  would  pat  me  on  the  back  is  to 
knock  me  over,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Portock,  did  you  see  any  evidence  of  attempts  to 
block  arrests  or  to  sabotage  your  efforts  to  conduct  arrests  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  did  not  set  that  evidence,  sir.  That  evidence  in- 
volved one  "Big  Six"  Shephardson,  William  Shephardson,  a  police 
officer,  and  Jesse  Robinson.  "Big  Six"  Shephardson  has  worked  with 
the  so-called  Four  Horsemen  continuously  throughout  our  campaign. 
He  has  given  us  evidence,  he  has  worked  with  us,  and  at  times  w^hen 
we  were  working  he  was  always  in  the  process  of  investigating 
gambling. 

He  was  in  the  process  of  making  an  arrest  of  one  Charles  Hogan, 
who  was  a  convicted  criminal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  forced 
to  register  under  the  Criminal  Registration  Act  of  Atlantic  City  by 
Frederick  Warlich,  and  while  "Big  Six"  Shephardson  and  Jesse 
Robinson  were  in  the  process  of  making  an  arrest,  they  had  to  go 
through  an  alley,  and  while  they  were  in  pursuit  of  this  man,  and  they 
came  to  the  entrance  of  this  alley,  Officer  John  Mooney  pulled  up  in 
his  private  car  and  stopped  right  in  front  of  the  street  and  stayed 
there  until  Charles  Hogan  disappeared. 

They  reported  it,  they  signed  a  complaint  against  John  Mooney, 
and  Jack  Pilgrim,  who  is  also  a  police  officer,  who  helped  Officer  John 
Mooney  in  this  incident. 

This  complaint  was  investigated  by  Assistant  Director  Todd  Ker- 
stetter,  who  whitewashed  it  completely,  whitewashed  it,  after  two 
officers  testified  openly  that  John  Mooney  and  Jack  Pilgrim  blocked 
them  in  an  arrest,  and  the  complaint  was  whitewashed. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  evidence  disappearing? 

Mr.  Portock.  I  did  not  see  it,  sir.  I  think  we  have  a  newspaper- 
man here  covering  the  story  who  was  present  at  the  time,  Josh  Wein- 
traub.  Officer  James  Maslin  and  Herbert  Siebert,  who  also  assisted 
the  Four  Horsemen  continuous  throughout  their  campaign,  stopped 
a  man  on  the  street  by  the  name  of  Edward  Kelley,  who  is  presently 
under  indictment  for  that  same  charge,  after  the  grand  jury  investi- 
gated it.  Being  inexperienced  in  gambling  arrests,  they  did  not  know 
how  far  they  could  go  in  searching  a  man  whom  they  suspected  of 
having  numbers  evidence  on  his  person.  So  they  took  the  man  to  the 
detective  bureau,  and  they  insisted  in  the  detective  bureau  to  have  the 
man  searched.  No  one  there  in  the  detective  bureau  would  help  them 
out. 

James  Maslin  came  downstairs  and  left  this  one  Edward  Kelley 
there  alone.  As  he  left  him  there  alone,  Edward  Kelley  went  to  hand 
this  reporter.  Josh  Weintraub,  the  number  slips  that  were  on  his  per- 
son, and  Josh  Weintraub  refused  to  take  them. 

He  then  disappeared  into  a  room,  which  is  the  office  of  Director 
Kerstetter,  with  one  Jerry  Sullivan,  who  is  also  a  detective,  and  when 
he  came  out  2  minutes  later  he  openly  submitted  to  a  search.  Nat- 
urally there  was  no  evidence  on  him. 

Maslin  filed  a  complaint.  They  had  an  investigation,  and  that  was 
whitewashed,  sir.  The  evidence  was  stolen  right  in  the  detective 
bureau. 

Newspaper  accounts  will  speak  freely  of  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  there  any  cases  where  confessions  by  people  ar- 
rested were  changed  or  altered  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir.  I  arrested  one  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Wortham  for  being  a  messenger  to  a  lottery,  and  possession  of  numbers 
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slips.  That  is,  not  myself,  I  arrested  him  with  Officer  Joseph  Pas- 
quale,  who  also  assisted  us  in  every  way  he  could.  In  making  the 
arrest  I  questioned  the  man  as  to  who  he  had  worked  for,  and  he  told 
me  he  worked  for  "Cherry"  Haggerty. 

When  I  took  him  into  the  detective  bureau,  I  gave  him  a  sheet  of 
paper,  yellow  paper,  and  asked  him  to  put  it  down  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, as  to  w4io  he  worked  for,  and  who  he  turned  the  slips  over 
to,  and  who  paid  him  his  money,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  I  figured 
that  that  was  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  gotten,  if  the  man  made 
it  in  his  own  handwriting.  Not  being  an  experienced  detective,  I 
could  not  give  him  the  questions  and  answers,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
The  man  put  down  the  date,  and  the  time,  and  he  told  me  that  he  took 
the  evidence  to  Jackson  and  Atlantic  Avenue,  that  is  what  he  wrote 
down  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  a  car  bearing  the  license 
number  AC-491,  which  was  "Cherry"  Haggerty's  license  number,  and 
told  me  the  time  he  had  been  there,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  in  the 
confession. 

I  turned  that  in  as  evidence.  Now,  about  a  week  later  I  went  to 
Inspector  Arnheim,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it, 
whether  he  was  going  to  bring  "Cherry"  Haggerty  in  and  question 
him,  or  w^hether  he  was  going  to  whitewash  that,  too,  which  eventually 
they  did  do. 

He  said,  "The  judge  will  take  care  of  it  when  the  case  comes  up." 
I  said,  "The  judge  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  if  you  make  an 
arrest  it  is  your  job  to  go  out  and  apprehend  anyone  else  involved." 
He  finally  told  me  he  would  take  care  of  it  and  turn  it  over  to  Sergeant 
Sullivan  of  the  vice  squad. 

Sergeant  Sullivan,  in  turn,  brought  this  man  Wortham  in,  instead 
of  bringing  "Cherry"  Haggerty  in,  and  questioned  him  in  a  way  so 
that  it  made  him  the  police  officer  and  made  me  the  criminal,  that  I 
forced  the  man  to  write  the  confession,  that  I  browbeat  him,  and  that 
I  promised  him  immunity,  that  I  done  everything  in  my  power  to  get 
him  to  write  it  in  his  own  handwriting. 

When  I  brought  the  man  up  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  Pas- 
quale,  and  I  was  in  the  presence  of  one  Bernard  Keene,  a  detective, 
and  that  was  all  whitewashed,  nothing  was  done  about  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  the  confession  thrown  away,  altered,  or  what  was 
done  about  it  ? 

Mr.  PoKTOCK.  They  obtained  a  different  statement  from  this  in- 
dividual, a  confession.  They  could  not  throw  that  away,  because 
everything  I  turned  over  to  them  I  obtained  a  photostatic  copy  of 
for  my  own  records,  so  they  could  not  throw  the  confession  away,  it 
wouldn't  do  them  no  good.    I  still  have  it  in  my  possession. 

Mr.  MosER.  Some  of  the  other  officers  testified  they  had  obtained 
warrants  for  searching  and  arresting  various  places,  and  they  said 
they  had  difficulty  obtaining  the  warrants,  and  when  they  did  they 
usually  found  the  place  they  were  raiding  was  tipped  off.  Do  you 
have  any  information  to  add  to  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  think  Officer  Gribbin  was  very  clear  in  stating 
the  raid  that  we  made  on  the  waiters'  union,  on  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Massena,  who  was  active  there.  We  had  our  own  informer  there 
at  the  time.  This  individual,  known  as  "Rheumatism"  Rosey,  came 
in  and  told  them  to  clear  out,  that  Portock  and  Gribbin  had  a  warrant, 
and  he  already  stated  that. 
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But  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  had  obtained  a  warrant  for  a  man 
named  Dorsett  Stewart,  and  the  reason  we  were  successful  on  that 
was  that  we  had  tied  the  telephone  up  to  his  home,  and  nobody  could 
make  a  call  to  warn  him  that  we  were  on  our  way. 

Now,  I  was  on  duty  at  the  time,  doing  traffic  in  the  center  of  the 
street,  and  when  Officers  Gribbin  and  Warlich  approached  me,  and 
had  permission  from  the  chief  of  police  for  me  to  assist  them  on 
the  arrest,  I  still  did  not  leave  my  corner  until  I  was  relieved  by 
Officer  William  Clayton,  who  reported  the  fact  that  he  did  relieve- 
me  properly,  and  I  went  on  that  raid  on  my  lunch  hour. 

After  the  raid  was  successful,  we  found  numerous  evidence,  all 
different  types  of  adding  machines,  radio  slips,  money,  everything 
that  can  be  found  in  a  numbers  lottery  bank,  and  we  brought  the  evi- 
dence into  the  city  hall,  and  I  was  suspended  on  the  spot  for  par- 
ticipating in  that  raid.  When  the  captain  suspended  me,  I  asked 
him  why,  and  he  said  that  I  had  no  authority  to  leave  my  post.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  properly  relieved,  that  I  had  the  permission  of 
the  chief  of  police,  and  that  it  was  my  sworn  duty,  as  a  police  officer, 
even  if  I  was  not  properly  relieved,  to  assist  another  officer  in  his  duty, 
if  I  was  asked  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  got  a  reprimand  for  doing 
some  extra  work  on  your  lunch  hour  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  suspended  for  5  days.  I  was  never 
called  in  by  no  one  and  asked  why  I  went,  where  I  went,  to  whom  I 
went,  or  given  an  explanation  of  why  I  was  suspended  in  any  way, 
or  to  explain  my  efforts  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form. 

I  was  suspended,  and  on  the  fifth  day  I  received  a  letter  at  home 
to  come  back  to  work.     Now,  I  did  not  lose  any  money,  because  the 

food  citizens  of  Atlantic  City  sent  different  contributions  in  to  the 
'ress  Union  newspaper,  several  sent  them  in,  a  dollar,  $2,  $3,  and  I 
received  $35  over  the  amount  of  money  that  I  lost  on  my  wages.  I 
took  the  $35,  after  we  had  gotten  together,  myself  and  Gribbin  and 
Warlich,  and  we  donated  the  $35  to  the  welfare  agencies  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  the  Press  Union  newspapers  carried  a  wonderful  story 
about  it. 

Wlien  the  story  came  into  the  public's  eye,  I  was  called  into  In- 
spector Arnheim's  office,  and  he  was  going  to  suspend  me  again  be- 
cause I  accepted  the  money  from  the  public. 

So  I  told  him  it  was  his  job,  tliat  if  he  was  my  superior  to  go 
ahead.  But  he  gave  me  a  break,  through  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
I  suspect. 

Senator  Hunt.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  profitable  investment  if 
you  had  allowed  him  to  suspend  you  again,  probably  the  citizens 
would  have  doubled  the  ante  the  next  time. 

Mr,  PoRTocK.  I  think  it  would  have,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Portock,  they  had  a  session  of  the  grand  jury  early 
in  January  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  testify  before  that  grand  jury? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  testified  before  that  grand  jury  approximately 
about  10  or  15  times,  sir,  on  gambling  arrests. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to  reveal 
the  testimony  that  occurred  before  the  grand  jury,  except  your  own, 
otherwise  the  proceedings  are  secret. 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  However,  you  can  state  what  your  own  testimony  was, 
you  can  state  what  the  results  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury 
were,  and  you  can  also  state  generally  what  youi'  impression  of  the 
grand- jury  proceedings  was  from  your  own  experience. 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  MosER.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  with  regard 
to  that? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  testified  before  the  Atlantic  County  grand  jury,  and 
I  informed  them  of  everything  that  had  taken  place  in  the  city  of 
Atlantic  City.  I  informed  them  of  my  beliefs.  I  informed  them  of 
the  evidence  that  I  had  confiscated  in  different  arrests.  I  informed 
them  of  my  convictions,  that  I  think  that  the  Atlantic  City  vice  squad 
was  not  acting  on  its  own,  that  it  was  politically  controlled,  that  it  is 
racket  controlled. 

I  informed  them  of  everything  that  I  could  possibly  do  to  help 
alleviate  the  situation  in  Atlantic  City.  That  is  the  first  time  that  they 
had  asked  me. 

Knowing  that  a  grand- jury  room  is  supposed  to  be  secretive,  I  told 
them,  not  fearing  that  anyone  on  the  outside  would  know  what  I  said. 
Not  that  I  cared,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  secret — and  when  I  got  home, 
about  a  week  later  we  were  called  in  to  Mr.  Frederick's  office,  who  is 
city  solicitor.  Officer  Warlich,  Officer  Gribbin,  and  myself,  and  he  was 
talking  to  us  about  being  good  cops,  and  he  was  trying  to  help  the 
organization,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rackets,  but  he  would 
like  to  see  that  the  bad  publicity  was  stopped.  And  he  says,  "Warlich 
and  Gribbin  might  be  able  to  be  straightened  out,"  he  said,  "but  Por- 
tock,"  he  said,  "you  have  been  a  bad  boy,"  he  saicl,  "up  there  in  front 
of  the  grand  jury."  He  said,  "You  said  things  you  were  not  supposed 
to  say." 

So  I  asked  him,  I  said,  "I  thought  that  was  supposed  to  be  secret." 
That  was  the  only  answer  I  received. 

So  in  my  opinion,  everything  that  is  said,  or  everything  that  is  done 
in  a  grand- jury  room,  is  made  public,  or  I  won't  say  made  public, 
but  it  is  made  public  to  the  ears  of  the  people  who  control  the  grand- 
jury  room. 

I  guess  that  about  covers  it,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  hear  of  any  cases  of  pressure  being  brought  on 
grand  jurors  outside  the  grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
their  activities? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  I  understand  that  pressure  was  brought  on  Mr. 
Phillips.  A  Mr.  Benjamin  Alten,  who  was  a  member  of  the  grand 
jury,  pressure  was  brought  on  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  pressure  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  the  people  that  were  in  business,  they  would 
probably  call  him  up  and  tell  him  he  would  not  get  his  mercantile 
license  or  any  sort  of  contract  with  the  city.  They  would  offer  him 
to  put  in  bids  for  the  contract  of  the  city  merchandise  if  they  didn't 
go  along  with  him. 

During  the  grand  jury  investigaton  they  indicated,  we  know  for 
a  fact,  that  indictments  were  drawn  up,  indictments  were  signed,  and 
it  is  common,  ordinary  knowledge  throughout  the  city  on  a  Sunday 
morning  that  certain  individuals  were  indicted,  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing they  were  called  back  and  taken  to  a  vote,  and  the  indictments 
were  thrown  out. 
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I  mean,  it  was  commonly  known  throughout  the  city  of  Athmtic 
Oity,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Lester  Burdick  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  heard  testimony  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  he 
liad  received  money  from  a  bookie  with  a  package  of  cigarettes.  Do 
you  have  any  other  knowledge  of  money  having  been  received  by 
Lester  Burdick  from  racketeers? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Warlich  and  myself 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  interrupt  you  just  a  moment  to  say,  for  the  rec- 
ord, that  Lester  Burdick  is  a  salesman  for  the  WOND  radio  station, 
and  also  is  a  clerk  of  the  State  Senate  of  New  Jersey,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  PoRTocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Officer  Warlich  and  myself,  we  were  parked  on  Ken- 
tucky Avenue,  I  don't  have  the  exact  date  here,  I  did  have  it,  and  I 
must  have  mislaid  it,  but  we  were  watching  "Cherry"  Haggerty  and 
Charles  Hogan,  and  we  noticed  Lester  Burdick  drive  up  in  his  car 
AE-7,  it  was  about  1 :15  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  think  it  was  on  the 
12th  of  March.  I  have  the  date,  but  I  don't  have  it  handy,  and  we 
saw  him  speak  to  Charles  Hogan.  Charles  Hogan  walked  in — it  was 
on  the  22d  of  March,  pardon  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that  book  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  That  is  a  diary  we  have  kept  of  every  incident  that 
has  taken  place  since  we  were  active,  so  it  is  accurate. 

Mr.  MosER.  Give  us  the  date  on  which  Lester  Burdick  was  talking 
to  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  On  the  22d  of  March,  Lester  Burdick  pulled  up  and 
spoke  to  Mr.  Hogan.    Naturally  we  could  not  hear  what  he  said. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Mr.  Hogan 's  business? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  is  also  in  the  numbers  business.  He  is  reputed  to 
be  "Cherry"  Haggerty's  partner,  and  Charles  Hogan,  he  is  commonly 
known  as  John,  walked  into  the  bartenders  union  and  came  out  with 
John  Massena,  who  is  a  bookmaker,  and  Massena  walked  up  to  Lester 
Burdick,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  roll  of 
bills  big  enough  to  choke  a  horse,  and  pulled  off  several  bills  and 
handed  them  to  Lester  Burdick,  sir.  We  have  seen  that  in  our 
presence. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Harry  Haggerty  had  been  shot? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  story  about  that  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Well,  the  story  we  don't  know,  sir,  but  it  was  rumored 
tliroughout  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  that  "Cherry"  Haggerty  was 
shot,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  everything  was  secretive. 
Our  informers  tell  us  that  quite  a  few  politicians  were  present,  were 
running  in  and  out  of  the  place,  and  instead  of  keeping  him  down- 
stairs in  the  accident  bureau,  they  immediately  rushed  him  upstairs 
into  the  operation  room,  and  they  operated  on  him  there,  and  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  get  a  record  of  the  i-eport  that  they  make  when 
3^ou  enter  a  hospital. 

Austin  Johnson  had  spoken  to  Officer  Gribbin  to  go  easy  on  him 
one  time,  and  Officer  Gribbin  was  trying  to  make  a  deal  with  him 
that  maybe  we  might  go  easy  with  you,  if  you  give  us  the  information 
on  how  "Cherry"  Haggerty  got  shot.    He  was  very,  very  scared.    He 
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said  that  "Maybe  I  will ;  give  me  time  to  think  it  over."  In  other 
words,  it  seemed  as  though  he  actually  knew  how  he  got  shot,  where 
he  got  shot,  and  why  he  got  shot,  but  naturally  when  we  talked  it 
over  we  decided  that  we  would  not  make  any  deal  with  Austin  John- 
son, so  far  as  going  easy  on  our  testimony  against  him,  and  we  never 
did  get  the  information  from  Austin  Johnson  as  to  how  he  got  shot 
or  why  he  got  shot. 

Senator  Hunt.  Is  this  the  Atlantic  City  Hospital? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  authorities  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOQK.  I  think  they  donate  $200,000  or  $220,000  a  year  for 
certain  of  its  activities  that  take  place. 

Senator  Hunt.  What  is  the  name  of  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  The  Atlantic  City  Hospital,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Is  it  under  the  supervision  of  any  affiliation  of  any 
kind,  denominational?     Is  it  under  any  church  organizations? 

Mr.  Portoce:.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Hunt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Portock,  do  you  want  to  tell  us  anything  about 
how  your  testimony  was  received  before  the  municipal  court,  when 
you  presented  cases  of  arrests  that  you  have  handled  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Well,  I  have  made  several  arrests  in  Atlantic  City 
for  low  misdemeanors  and  disorderly  conduct  and  disorderly  per- 
sons, and  when  I  am  questioned  on  the  stand  it  is  more  of  a  hostile 
attitude  than  it  is  a  friendly  attitude. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  prosecuting  attorney  treats  ycxu  as 
though  you  were  a  defendant  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  The  judge,  sir.  Judge  Damico.  In  other  words,  we 
have  no  prosecuting  attorney. 

It  became  so  bad  that  we  went  to  the  prosecutor  for  help.  The 
law,  I  think,  states  in  Atlantic  City  that  if  you  ask  for  the  assistance 
of  the  prosecutor's  office  in  helping  you  to  prosecute  your  case,  and 
in  helping  you,  that  if  the  judge  or  the  defendant's  attorney  ques- 
tions you,  to  get  up  and  object,  which  we  have  no  authority  to  dot. 
We  went  to  the  prosecutor,  and  every  time  we  made  an  arrest  they  sent 
the  assistant  prosecutor  there  to  help  us. 

The  Chairman.  Officer  Portock,  you  previously  have  made  refer- 
ence to  photostats  that  you  got  in  the  raid.  I  don't  want  to  anticipate 
any  of  your  testimony,  but  inasmuch  as  that  might  show  interstate 
connections 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  did  not  want  you  to  overlook  at 
least  telling  us  what  it  is,  and  then  having  it  introduced  in  the  record,, 
if  it  bears  out  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Portock.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  this  list? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  had  made  mention  of  it  before,  and 
you  said  you  would  come  to  it.  I  was  wondering  whether  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir.  This  list  is  composed  of  the  phone  numbers 
that  we  had  confiscated  in  the  Fred  Solitaire  arrest,  but  when  we  con- 
fiscated the  evidence,  all  that  is  on  the  list  is  a  phone  number,  and  a 
nickname  of  a  man,  or  alias,  or  the  first  name,  which  no  one  knows 
who  it  is,  but  the  individual  who  keeps  the  record. 
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Now,  when  this  list  was  turned  over  to  Director  Kerstetter,  he  in 
turn  turned  it  over  to  the  vice  squad,  to  try  to  get  cooperation  from 
the  telephone  company  and  find  out  who  the  phone  numbers  were 
listed  under,  who  were  the  subscribers,  and  what  the  address  was. 

We  were  turned  down  upon  our  request  to  go  out  and  work  with  the 
phone  company,  incidentally. 

About  a  week  later  this  list,  complete  with  phone  number,  sub- 
scriber, and  address,  ami  the  name  of  the  bookmaker  next  to  the!* 
address,  was  handed  to  Officer  Gribbin  by  a  member  of  the  vice  squad. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.    May  I  see  that  list  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  order  for  the  vice  squad  to  enter 
the  name  of  the  bookmaker  in  the  last  column,  they  must  have  known 
that  that  man  was  operating  at  that  address. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  Mr.  Portock,  I  noted  that  the  first  three  pages  of 
this  list  consist  of  the  names  of  bookmakers  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  appears  to  be  about  120  of  them,  approximately. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  the  fourth  page  is  a  list  that  is  entitled,  "Out  of 
Town  Data  on  Phone  Numbers  Seized  in  the  Solitaire  Arrest." 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  I  would  just  like  to  check  over  the  names  to  some 
extent  and  see  what  cities  they  come  from. 

I  see  that  the  first  one  is  from  Deal,  N.  J. ;  the  next  is  from  West 
Orange;  the  next  one  Newark;  the  next  one  is  from  Philadelphia; 
another  from  Philadelphia;  another  from  Orange,  N.  J.;  another 
from  Pleasantville,  N.  J. ;  two  more  from  Philadelphia ;  four  more 
from  Philadelphia ;  two  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  one  from  Laurel, 
Md. ;  two  from  Laurel,  Md. ;  one  from  Baltimore,  Md. ;  another  from 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  two  more  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Are  those  bookies  in  other  cities,  as  you  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  they  places  where  lay-off  bets  are  placed  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  these  bookies  would  place  their  lay-off 
bets  with  bookies  in  other  States,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  if  you  call  in  to  this 
individual  bookmaking  establishment,  if  you  brought  in  a  $5,000  bet, 
and  he  had  no  place  to  lay  it  off  in  Atlantic  City,  he  used  to  call  out 
of  town  to  lay  off  the  lay-off  bets. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  offer  this  photostatic  copy  of  the  list  in  evidence,  as 
well  as  the  photostatic  copy  of  the  list  taken  from  the  raid  itself. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  both  be  introduced  and  marked  in  the 
record. 

( The  photostatic  copies  of  the  lists  referred  to  are  at  the  end  of  this 
hearing. ) 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir.  Also  another  interstate  aspect,  when  we 
made  a  raid  on  one  Isaac  Washington,  on  a  numbers  bank,  we  con- 
fiscated three  cases  of  blank  number  books.  Now,  on  the  cartons  of 
the  number  books  was  a  label  where  these  books  were  coming  from. 
They  were  shipped  from  a  man  or  a  company  by  the  name  of  I.  M. 
Suffrin,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  a  man  known  as  Van  Smothers,  who 
was  commonly  known  to  be  in  the  numbers  racket. 
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Senator  Hunt,  Would  yon  give  iis  the  name  of  the  shipper  again? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I.  M.  Snffrin. 

Senator  Hunt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  INIr.  Portock,  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Orman  ?' 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  which  he  testified  that  he  has  nothing  whatsoever  tO' 
do  witli  the  pohce  force  of  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  has  no  political  influence  and  would  not  be  able: 
to  influence  the  change  of  duty  of  any  policeman  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  on  that  subject  t 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  "Yes,  sir,"  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Portock.  If  you  will  give  me  a  moment,  sir,  so  that  I  can  look 
over  my  notes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Take  your  time. 

Mr.  Portock.  On  May  2,  1951,  about  2:  30  p.  m.,  "Stumpy"  Orman 
approached  me  in  his  car. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment  to  clarify  wliere  you 
were  and  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Portock.  I  was  working  in  an  outlying  district,  as  far  out  as 
you  can  possibly  get  in  Atlantic  City,  known  as  beat  No.  22,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It's  a  wonder  they  didn't  have  you  out  in  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Portock.  Almost,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  since  the  date  that  you  are  now  about 
to  mention,  you  and  the  other  "Four  Horsemen"  have  been  lavino- 
low  ?  -^     ^ 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  since  this  date  you  have  not  made  any  arrests 
on  gambling  establishments,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  there  is  a  rumor  around  town  that 
the    Four  Horsemen"  have  been  bought  off? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  quite  get  that.  The  "Four  Horsemen"? 
I  thought  the  "Four  Horsemen"  under  Knute  Rockne  always  had 
interference  to  help  them  get  through  the  line.  The  only  interference 
you  seem  to  have  gotten  is  to  have  them  block  and  prevent  you  from 
getting  any  place. 

Mr.  Portock.  We  had  quite  a  bit  of  assistance  from  the  rank  and 
file  police  officers.     I  don't  want  you  to  undersell  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  from  the  higher-ups  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  The  superiors. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  you  any  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Our  sergeants  assisted  us,  and  the  officers,  but  the 
higher  echelon  of  the  department  interfered  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  "Four  Horsemen"  did  not  get  any  help  br 
way  of  interference  with  them  going  through  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  the  date  of  this  event  you  are  about  to  tell  us 

^  Mr.PoRTROCK.  Second  of  May  1951.     While  patrolling  my  beat  at 

beat  22 

Mi\  MosER.  This  is  about  3  months  ago,  approximately  ? 

Mr  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  approached  by  one  "btumpy  Urman, 
or  should  I  say,  before  I  get  ahead— well,  no,  I  can  tell  you  that  later— 
but  about  2:  30  p.  m.  I  was  approached  by  "Stumpy"  Ormen  m  his 
car,  a  1951  Cadillac,  license  No.  AG-lT.  He  pulled  up  to  me  and 
asked  me,  he  said,  "Can  I  speak  to  you  a  minute,  Portock  i       ^^ 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Orman,  you  can  speak  to  me  anytime. 

I  got  in  his  car  and  he  pulled  around  the  corner  and 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  the  advisability  ot 
your  getting  into  his  car  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  say  ?  .        ,  .  , 

Mr  Portock.  At  first  I  was  fearful  of  getting  into  his  car,  because 
I  said  to  him,  "This  is  not  a  trap  in  getting  me  into  your  car  so  that 
you  can  catch  me  off  my  beat  and  have  me  suspended,  is  it?         Mo, 
he  said,  "it  is  safe  enough  to  get  into  my  car." 

So  I  took  him  upon  his  word.  u       , 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  You  said  he  assured  you  that  you  would  not 
be  in  trouble  because  you  got  in  his  car? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  time  of  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Two-thirty. 

Mr.  MosER.  Two-thirty  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

He  approached  me  and  I  got  in  his  car,  and  we  went  around  the^ 
corner  and  parked.  He  told  me  he  had  spoken  to  Freddie  Masucci, 
and  several  of  the  other  number  banks  and  gamblers  Ground  town,  and 
get  them  to  try  fo  straighten  the  matter  out  about  the  "Four  Horse- 
men." I  told  him  we  were  always  open  for  suggestions,  and  whatever 
he  wanted  to  say,  to  go  ahead.  He  said  to  me,  "Suppose— what  do  you 
want ?     Can  I  get  your  jobs  back  for  you  and  forget  about  this?" 

So  I  told  him  that  Gribbin  and  myself  were  in  a  radio  car,  and 
Warlich  was  inside,  and  maybe  if  he  could  swing  that  deal  we  might 
be  able  to  become  good  police  officers,  as  he  wanted  us  to  become,  that 
is,  to  forget  about  the  different  activities. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Portock,  this  seems  like  a  rather  strange  thing  for 
you  to  be  making  a  deal  after  your  vigorous  enforcement  before. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  were  you  willing  to  entertain  such  an  idea? 
Mr.  Portock.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  before,  and  that  is  why 
I  changed  my  mind,  when  I  broke  into  my  conversation  previously 
to  that.     We  had  been  up  to  see  Mr.  Goldschein  from  the  Federal 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  "Moser.  He  is  the  special  assistant  attorney  general? 
Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  Federal  grand  jury,  investigating 
rackets  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  MosER.  Max  Goldschein  in  Philadelphia,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  went  to  see  him  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  he  in  turn  came  to  see  us  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Upon  his  advice,  he  asked  us  to  let  the  town  open  up  a  little  bit, 
that  maybe  we  could  get  more  information,  that  when  the  racket  men 
would  go  back  to  work  in  these  different  places,  that  they  could 
subpena  them  for  being  active  in  a  crap  game,  as  a  stick  man,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on. 

So  we  took  his  advice  and  we  just  stopped  investigating.  When  this 
thing  came  up  it  was  a  golden  opportunity ;  instead  of  us  working  the 
outlying  beach,  we  could  be  sitting  on  the  gravy  train  and  taking 
things  easy. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Orman  ? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  So  when  Mr.  Orman  came  up  with  his 
proposition  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  I  will  have  to  speak  to  Officers  Grib- 
bin  and  Warlich,  that  I  couldn't  decide  anything  myself."  So  he 
said,  "O.  K.    I  will  see  you  tomorrow." 

The  next  day  at  exactly  the  same  time  he  pulled  up  to  me  in  the 
car,  and  I  got  in  the  car  and  he  said,  "Did  you  speak  to  Gribbin  and 
Warlich  ?"    I  said,  "I  did."    He  says,  "Is  everything  O.  K.  with  them?" 

Incidentally,  at  that  time  I  wanted  a  witness  that  I  was  speaking  to 
Mr.  Orman,  and  I  had  Officer  Gribbin  stashed  out  behind  the  bushes 
watching  the  transaction. 

He  asked  me  how  I  made  out  and  I  said  that  we  made  out  pretty 
good. 

So  he  says,  "Well,  will  it  be  all  right  if  you  two  boys  go  back  in  the 
radio  car?"  I  says,  "Well,  before  you  can  do  anything,  you  have  to 
move  me  back  to  my  original  relief."  Now,  incidentally,  they  had 
moved  us  to  three  different  reliefs.  We  were  all  originally  working 
together,  and  now  we  were  working  separately,  so  I  told  him  he  would 
immediately  have  to  move  us  back  to  one  relief,  and  then  he  would 
have  to  put  Officer  Warlich  inside  and  Officers  Gribbin  and  myself  in 
a  radio  car. 

Mr.  MosER.  Together? 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Yes,  sir.  So  he  said,  "How  long?  When  do  you 
want  me  to  do  that?"  I  said,  "Immediately."  He  says,  "Well,  we 
have  got  to  save  a  little  face.  We  just  can't  do  this  right  away."  I 
said,  "You  didn't  save  any  face  when  you  had  us  moved  out  of  the 
cars  and  put  us  back.     You  can  move  us  back  just  as  fast." 

So  he  said,  "Well,  I  will  think  about  it."    I  said,  "O.  K.,  Mr.  Orman." 

That  night  when  I  got  home  from  4-o'clock  duty,  at  6  o'clock  a 
radio  car  came  around  to  the  house  and  told  me  to  go  back  to  work  at 
12  o'clock,  to  Captain  Lewis'  relief,  that  I  was  moved  back  to  Captain 
Lewis'  relief  that  night. 

The  Chairman.  So  apparently  "Stumpy"  worked  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  So  apparently  "Stumpy"  Orman,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  move  anybody  anyplace  anytime. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  one  who  told  us  today  that  he  had  no  in- 
fluence in  regard  to  any  changes  in  the  police  department. 

Mr.  PoRTOCK.  He  is  a  liar.  In  plain  English,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  he  is  a  liar.    Perhaps  I  should  say  he  is  a  prevaricator. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  big  word  for  a  cop.  Well,  I  have  no  further 
questions,  Mr.  Portock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  questions.  Senator  Hunt? 

Senator  Hunt.  Not  right  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Officer  Portock,  while  it  may  be  very  evident  to 
those  of  us  who  have  known  of  your  work  intimately,  and  under- 
stand it  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  it  might  not  be  entirely  clear  in  the 
record,  and  I  would  like  you  to  state  clearly  again  as  to  why  you 
talked  with  Mr.  Orman  in  regard  to  a  possible  change  back  to  your 
other  position. 

Mr.  Portock.  Well,  when  we  decided  amongst  ourselves  to  lay  low, 
and  let  the  town  open  up,  we  were  still  being  abused.  We  were  being 
persecuted.  We  were  working  in  outlying  beats,  and  when  Mr.  Orman 
came  up  and  approached  me  to  give  me  an  easy  job,  which  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  do  anyway,  so  far  as  not  bothering  the  gamblers  was  con- 
cerned, I  figured  why  do  it  the  hard  way  when  I  can  do  it  the  easy 
way,  if  Mr.  Orman  is  going  to  ask  me  to  lay  low,  I  am  laying  low  any- 
way, so  why  should  I  do  it  while  I  was  walking  on  the  outlying  beats, 
and  anyway  I  will  probably  be  in  the  outlying  beat  when  I  get  back 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  you  never  intended  to  let 
down  or  to  sell  out  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Read  the  Atlantic  City  newspapers,  sir,  in  the  future, 
and  you  will  see  whether  we  sold  out  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  have  not.  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
about  the  cooperation  given  you  by  Mr.  Max  Goldschein.  In  other 
words,  as  T  understand  the  story,  he  is  special  attorney  general,  and 
he  had  talked  with  you,  and  you  had  gone  actually  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  advance  your  work  and  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  it  to  public  attention. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  you  took  a 
decisive  step  to  see  what  more  could  be  gotten  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Max  Goldschein  coojDerated  with,  I  would  say,  1,000 
percent,  sir.  He  gave  us  good  advice.  He  was  instrumental,  I  think, 
in  this  committee  coming  into  Atlantic  City. 

We  asked  his  assistance  in  different  matters.  If  we  wanted  certain 
information  about  racket  men  and  conditions,  we  went  to  him,  and 
he  cooperated  with  us  as  far  as  a  man  could  humanly  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  were  doing  with  "Stumpy"  Orman 
really  was  in  line  with  the  plan  that  had  been  worked  out  with  him. 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  That  is  all.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Portock. 

I  think  previously  in  your  testimony,  Officer  Portock,  you  had 
made  mention  of  knowledge  of  Orman's  influence  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, hadn't  you? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  was  this  last  effort  on  jour  part  taken  in 
relation  to  that  phase  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  see  how  much  influence  he  actually  had  ? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  it  work  out  and  did  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Portock.  Yes,  sir.    I  found  out  a  hundred  percent. 

The  Chairman.  In  3i/^  hours  ? 
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Mr.  PoRTOCK.  Probably  he  worked  faster  than  that.  It  didn't  get 
to  me  for  31/2  hours. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Officer  Portock,  thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  committee 
from  the  time,  of  course,  of  its  inception,  under  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Kefauver,  offers  an  opportunity  to  any  citizen  or 
any  person  who  is  referred  to,  or  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  testimony,  so  that  he  may  answer  any  accusa- 
tion leveled  against  him. 

I  would  like  to  ask  generally  whether  there  is  anyone  here  present 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  and  who  feels  that  he  has  been  ag- 
grieved or  is  aggrieved  and  who  wants  to  make  any  reply  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  Mr.  Moser,  have  you  anything 
to  say? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  have  this  to  say.  Senator :  We  conferred  with 
Senator  Farley  the  other  day,  and  told  him  that  a  number  of  things 
had  been  said  about  him  in  the  closed  hearings,  that  is  was  our  obliga- 
tion to  bring  out  everything  good  and  bad  about  the  whole  picture, 
that  we  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  answer  anything 
that  had  been  said  that  seemed  to  criticize  him. 

He  said  that  he  preferred  not  to  testify,  but  that  he  would  if  we 
thought  he  should.  We  told  him  that  we  felt  it  was  entirely  his  choice 
to  decide  whether  he  wanted  to  testify  or  not.  We  felt  that  the  story 
that  was  being  brought  together  by  the  witnesses  was  one  that  was 
very  important  and  very  serious,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  answer  the  charges  that  were  made  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, it  might  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  guilt  on  his  part. 

Accordingly,  on  July  18,  day  before  yesterday,  the  committee  sent 

a  telegram  to  him  in  Atlantic  City  providing  as  follows : 

As  you  know,  open  hearings  of  this  committee  convenes  room  318,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  July  19  and  20.  You  are  invited  to  appear  and 
testify  at  time  mutually  agreeable.  We  believe  it  advisable  from  your  viewpoint 
that  you  appear.  If  you  cannot  appear  your  representative  will  be  welcome, 
provided  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now  to  supplement  that,  I  might  say  that 
anyone  who  is  accused  still  has  the  opportunity  to  make  any  answer 
or  to  produce  any  evidence  that  he  or  she  may  feel  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  investigation. 

Now,  that  concludes  the  witnesses  in  this  hearing. 

Just  a  minute.  We  have  not  adjourned  as  yet.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  adjourn  without  making  a  public  exj^ression 
of  the  feeling  of  this  committee  in  commendation  of  the  officers  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Police  Department,  the  several  officers  I  refer  particu- 
larly, of  course,  to  Officer  Warlich,  Officer  Gribbin,  and  Officer  Portock, 
who  have,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  outstanding  service  for  which  they 
are  entitled  to  the  praise  and  to  the  commendation  of  law-abiding 
citizens. 

While  they  may  not  have  received  official  commendation  by  the 
Atlantic  City  Police  Department,  we  feel  that  on  the  record  there 
should  be  placed  a  very  definite  statement  of  approval  of  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing. 
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In  other  words,  they  have  shown  verj  commendable  conra<re — I  used 
another  word  earlier,  but  I  will  change  it  properly  to  say  "intestinal 
fortitude" — and  we  say  that  you  men  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
law-abiding  segment  of  the  citizenry. 

Senators,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  ?     Senator  Hunt  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  Senator 
O'Conor  in  his  expressions  complimenting  the  so-called  Four  Horse- 
men, and  over  and  above  that,  having  conducted  the  hearings  in 
Atlantic  City,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  press 
and  the  radio  for  the  very  splendid  cooperation  while  we  were  in 
Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anything  you  want  to  ask,  Senator 
Kef  auver  ? 

Senator  Ketauver.  No,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  will  conclude  the  testimony.  The  com- 
mittee will  resume  hearings  Monday,  or  will  take  up  the  hearing  in 
regard  to  certain  phases  of  activities  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  10 
o'clock  Monday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  3 :40  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  until  10  a.  m.,, 
Monday,  July  23, 1951.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 :  25  a.  m., 
in  room  318  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Herbert  E.  O'Conor 
(chairman)  presidino;. 

Present :  Senators  O'Conor,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  and  Wiley. 

Also  present:  Senator  Herman  Welker  (Idaho). 

Richard  Moser,  chief  counsel,  Nicholas  Stathis,  Robert  Frisch, 
Wallace  Reidt,  Roswell  Perkins,  and  John  Campbell,  assistant  counsel ; 
Downey  Rice,  associate  counsel;  James  Hepbron,  administrative 
assistant. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record  that,  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  of  the  full  committee,  the  chairman  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee  to  conduct  this  hearing.  In  accordance  with 
that  resolution,  the  chairman  has  appointed  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Kefauver;  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wiley;  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  to  constitute  the  subcommittee.  It  also 
is  provided  in  the  resolution  that  any  one  Senator  of  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of  testimony. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  hearing  of  matters  concerning  the 
New  York-Newark  and  other  adjacent  areas.  The  first  witness  we 
will  call  is  Irving  Sherman. 

Mr.  Sherman,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand,  please. 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IRVING  SHERMAN,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,   ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  LOUIS  WALDMAN,  ATTORNEY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  the  record,  please,  at  first,  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Irving  Sherman. 

The  Chairman.  Your  address? 

Mr.  Sherman.  299  West  Twelfth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  for  the  record,  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  your  name  and  your  office  address? 

Mr.  Waldman.  My  name  is  Louis  Waldman.  My  office  address  is 
305  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Waldman,  you  are  counsel  for  Irving  Sher- 
man? 

Mr.  Waldman.  I  am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Waldman.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  make  a  formal  request  on  behalf 
of  my  client. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  here  under  subpena  and  is  ready  to  testify  before 
this  committee  in  private  or  in  public  sessions.  But  he  strenuously 
objects  to  the  conduct  of  the  committee's  public  hearings  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  inevitably  make  him  a  participant  in  a  spectacle 
rather  than  being  a  witness  at  an  orderly  hearing,  with  klieg  lights 
and  cameras  fixed  on  him  and  radio  and  television  carrying  his  face, 
his  every  gesture  and  word  to  millions  of  people,  so  that  he  could  not 
give  to  the  committee  information  in  an  orderly  and  natural  manner. 
His  mind  could  not  and  would  not  under  the  circumstances  existing 
at  this  moment  operate  with  the  cahmiess,  the  clarity,  and  the  serenity 
so  vital  to  liim  while  on  the  witness  stand  to  enable  him  to  give  testi- 
mony naturally.    , 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  client  objects  to  being 
compelled  by  the  power  of  subpena  of  this  committee  to  render  services 
against  his  will  to  the  television,  newsreel,  and  radio  companies  oper- 
atmg  for  their  own  profit  and  exploiting  these  hearings  and  his 
presence  and  testimony  for  commercial  purposes. 

We  object  to  all  of  this  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  my  client's 
civil  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  under  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that,  in  the  interest  of  obtaining 
the  maximum  information  for  this  committee  and  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  committee,  direct 
that  these  facilities  be  shut  off  and  thus  enable  my  client  to  proceed 
with  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  course,  the  counsel's  statement, 
we  are  sure,  represents  your  views  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  said  on  your  behalf,  we  assume.  While 
we  assume  that  to  be  true,  we  want  to  have  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  unable  to  agree  with  all  that 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Waldman  because  we  could  not  think  that  the 
functioning  of  the  committee  in  the  mamier  in  which  it  has  functioned 
in  the  past  has  unduly  interfered  with  the  giving  of  testimony  by  a 
witness  or  prevented  him  from  testifying  in  a  calm  and  deliberate 
manner.  I  might  also  correct  any  impression  that  may  have  been 
given  that  this  hearing  has  any  commercial  aspects  because  there 
would  be,  under  the  present  plan,  no  commercialization  whatsoever 
of  the  hearing  if  it  would  proceed  with  the  newsreel  cameras  and 
other  facilities. 

I  may  note  also  for  the  record  that  there  is  no  television  camera  in 
the  group. 

As  we  understand  it,  there  is  no  live  television  program  to  be  had. 
However,  the  committee  feels  that  the  witness'  representations  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  because  our  primary  purpose  is  to  receive 
testimony  which  will  be  given  without  undue  interference  and  where 
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the  witness  will  be  in  a  calm  position,  be  able  to  testify  calmly  and 
deliberately.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  note  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
public  hearing  and  we  feel  the  public  is  entitled  to  have  the  informa- 
tion through  its  regular  media  of  communications. 

We  must,  however,  have  in  mind  the  primary  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  the  witness  testify  under  circumstances  conducive  to 
the  most  deliberate  testimony  of  which  he  is  capable.  The  committee 
will  grant  the  request  of  coimsel  that  during  the  course  of  the  interro- 
gation the  cameras  will  be  turned  oif. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

May  I  request  now,  in  view  of  a  conference  held  by  Mr.  Sherman 
and  myself  with  a  subcommittee  of  your  committee  on  July  12,  1951, 
in  the  presence  of  counsel  for  the  committee,  at  which  counsel  and 
Senator  Tobey  indicated  to  me  the  subject  matters  on  which  informa- 
tion would  be  sought,  we  carefully  prepared  a  statement  which  the 
witness  has  here,  setting  forth  item  by  item  those  subject  matters, 
overlooking  not  a  single  one.  The  facts  in  that  statement,  insofar  as 
dates,  months,  and  years  are  concerned,  insofar  as  correct  names  and 
locations  are  concerned,  and  similar  data,  have  been  checked  from 
the  records.  In  the  interest  of  giving  you  the  maximum  information 
subject  to  whatever  information  may  be  elicited  later,  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  witness  be  permitted  to  give  testimony  by  reading 
that  statement,  indicating  each  item  as  he  goes  along  and  be  allowed 
to  finish  it  because  a  good  deal  of  information  may  appear  later  in 
the  statement  that  some  member  of  the  committee  or  counsel  may 
think  should  be  elicited  earlier,  at  the  end  of  the  statement. 

If  the  committee  agrees,  then,  of  course,  whatever  examination  the 
committee  or  counsel  want  to  make  can  be  continued  with  the  greatest 
profit  to  the  committee  and  to  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Waldman,  the  committee  feels  it  must  pursue 
its  regular  course  of  conducting  the  interrogation,  of  course,  allowing 
to  the  witness  every  opportunity  he  may  desire  to  file  any  statement, 
or,  in  the  event  that  the  questions  asked  do  not  elicit  all  of  the  in- 
formation, you,  on  his  behalf,  can  so  indicate,  and  the  committee  will 
be  delighted  to  interrogate  further  or  to  afford  an  opportunity.  We 
feel,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  pursue  the  usual  line  of  having  the 
questions  asked  and  then  at  any  appropriate  time  you  may  feel  free 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  long  is  that  statement,  Mr.  Counsel  ? 

Mr.  Waldman.  The  statement  is  precisely  31  pages  long  and  covers 
23  items  indicated  to  me  by  your  subcommittee,  on  which  information 
is  sought. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  been  most  cooperative  in  the  past,  but 
we  do  feel  that  it  would  be  possibly  in  the  interest  of  saving  time  to 
start  the  other  and  also  for  another  reason,  that  the  committee  wants 
it  understood  that  we  are  not  excluding  any  matters,  even  though 
there  may  be  certain  phases  of  the  general  situation  which  were  not 
covered  in  the  subcommittee  hearing,  this  committee  wants  to  have 
it  clearly  understood  that  we  are  not  limiting  the  interrogation  to 
certain  matters,  but  feel  free  to  ask  about  any  question  which  the  wit- 
ness may  have  information  on. 

Mr.  Waldman.  May  I  add  one  word  more,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Another  reason  why  we  wanted  that  statement  submitted  to  your 
committee,  and  in  the  public  interest  to  the  public,  is  that  on  so  many 
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occasions  before  this  committee  this  witness  has  been  referred  to  by- 
other  people  that  in  fairness  to  him  he  should  be  permitted  to  touch 
on  those  questions  and  give  his  recollection  and  his  version  of  the  expe- 
riences and  the  events  as  they  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  We  agree  with  you  and  that  is  why  I  said,  in  the 
event  that  the  committee  does  not  touch  upon  every  question  that  he 
feels  ought  to  be  brought  out,  in  order  to  give  him  a  fair  opportmiity 
to  niake  his  position  known,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  your 
advice  in  pointing  to  that  question. 

Senator  Wiley.  May  I  get  an  understanding  of  the  situation?  I 
understand  Senator  Tobey,  as  a  subcommittee,  presented  to  you  as 
counsel  for  Sherman  certain  questions  he  wanted  information  on. 

Mr.  Waldman.  That  is  right,  to  me. 

Senator  Wiley.  He  presented  questions  he  wanted  information  on. 

Mr.  Waldman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  what  you  want  to  present  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Waldman.  Precisely.    We  have  prepared  that  information. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  he  frame  the  questions  ? 

Mr.  Waldman.  Yes.  He  and  counsel.  Counsel  was  present.  Coun- 
sel suggested  the  questions.  I  jotted  them  down.  They  aggregate  23 
items. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  Senator  Tobey 
and  I  framed  the  questions.  All  we  did  was  mention  the  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  Waldman.  The  framing  of  questions  has  two  meanings  to  a 
lawyer.  They  were  not  in  the  form  of  interrogatories.  The  subject 
matters  and  personalities  that  would  be  involved,  as  to  whom  and  as 
to  what  information  was  sought,  was  given  to  me.  For  instance,  they 
wanted  to  know  something  about  a  meeting  with  Mayor  O'Dwyer  or 
Mr.  Costello,  a  meeting  with  this  or  other  personalities,  and  they  indi- 
.  cated  to  me  all  the  information  on  each  person  or  on  each  event.  Those 
are  the  persons  and  events  whicli,  by  proper  analysis,  presented  23 
items.    The  information  presented,  covered  the  23  items,  item  by  item. 

Senator  Wiley.  Twenty-three  items.    How  many  pages  ? 

Mr.  Waldman.  Thirty-one  pages. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  presenting  them 
now  instead  of  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Waldman.  I  think  the  committee  would  get  an  integrated,  co-- 
herent  statement  of  events  as  they  occurred,  dovetailing  the  events 
into  each  other,  just  as  life  does. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  a  copy  here  ? 

Mr.  Waldman.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  it,  Senator? 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes.    I  think  it  is  important. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Waldman,  we  understand  it  is  satisfactory  to 
you  to  have  us  proceed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  understanding 
that,  if  the  committee  does  not  touch  upon  all  of  the  question  asked, 
you  would  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

1  might  state  we  expect  and  intend  to  cover  all  these  matters,  but,  if 
through  oversight  or  inadvertence,  it  has  not  been  done,  we  give  you 
assurance  we  will  allow  you  to  point  it  out  to  us. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are 
the  boss. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time,  you  do  desire  the  television  and  radio 
to  be  shut  down. 
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Mr.  Waldman.  Also  the  cameras. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  feels,  therefore,  that  the  newsreel 
cameras  and  radio  should  be  turned  off  and,  if  the  photographers  de- 
sire any  pictures,  they  can  take  them  now  and  then  retire,  so  that  the 
"witness  will  not  be  interrupted  during  the  course  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  ques- 
tioning. 

We  will  now  ask  our  chief  counsel,  Mr.  Richard  Moser,  if  he  will 
proceed  with  the  questioning.    Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Sherman,  one  of  the  questions  that  has  given  us 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  is  the  reason  why  it  was  so  difficult  for  us 
to  get  you  as  a  witness  on  previous  occasions.  You  recall  that  you 
were  sought  as  a  witness  before  and  did  not  appear.  We  understand 
that  at  the  time  you  were  sought  you  were  in  Miami  Beach  at  the 
Saxony  Hotel ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  isn't  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  at  the  Shelborne  Hotel. 

Mr,  Moser.  In  Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,  Yes, 

Mr,  Moser.  You  were  staying  at  what  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  the  Shelborne  Hotel. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  that  time,  did  you  see  Congressman  Arthur  G.  Klein  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  with  him  as  to  your  appear- 
ance here  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  told  him  of  all  the  things  I  had  been  reading 
in  the  newspapers  and  I  asked  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Moser.  His  opinion  as  to  what? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  to  the  whole  thing,  as  to  the  blast  that  I  had  had 
in  the  newspapers — just  general  talk  about  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  ought  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  suggested  you  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Still  you  didn't  come  in. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did,  quite  a  little  while  later. 

Mr.  Moser.  Quite  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  know,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  After  the  hearings  had  closed  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington ;  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  be  sure.    I  think  it  was  after. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  quite  sure  you  did  appear  after  that. 

At  that  time  the  committee  was  expected  to  go  out  of  existence,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know.     I  couldn't  answer  that,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Weren't  you  waiting  until  the  committee  did  go  out  of 
existence  before  you  made  your  appearance  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No ;  I  wasn't  waiting. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Charles  Lipsky 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  discuss  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing  about  this  at  alL  I  told  him  I  would  come 
in  at  any  time  if  I  could  have  the  television  and  radio  taken  off  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  testify.  There  were  several  articles  that  appeared 
m  the  newspapers  about  statements  made  by  Mr.  Halley  that  I  wasn't 
wanted.  The  next  day  another  article  appeared  that  I  was  wanted. 
There  was  a  lot  of  contradictory  statements. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  told  Charles  Lipsky  you  would  testify,  but  you 
did  not  tell  anybody  connected  with  the  committee  you  would. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wasn't  here  to  tell  anybody  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  sure  that  everybody  knew  you  were  sought  and  I 
would  like  a  little  better  explanation  as  to  why  you  did  not  show  up. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  just  did  not  want  to  get  embarrassed  and  get  on 
television  and  radio  and  all  of  that.  That  was  the  only  reason.  At 
that  particular  time  my  mother  was  very  sick.  She  still  is.  That 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Joseph  Henshal  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  he  is  a  garment  manufacturer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  have  a  connection  with  Frank  V.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  believe  they  had  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  a  business  together  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  how  the  thing  operated. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  their  business  together  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  have  no  connections  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  haven't  seen  Connolly  in  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Moses  Polakoff? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  he  the  lawyer  that  represented  Luciano  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  he  represented  him.  I  read  that  in  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  nature  of  a  meeting  that 
occurred  at  Moses  Polakoff 's  office 'on  June  20,  1951,  at  which  were 
present  yourself,  Mr.  Waldman,  Mr.  Polakoff,  and  Joe  Henshal.  Was 
that  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  testimony  to  be 
given  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  was  never  any  Joe  Henshal  there.  Mr.  Wald- 
man told  me  that  Moe  Polakoff  was  an  old  classmate  of  his.  We 
dropped  by  to  have  a  general  talk ;  there  was  no  Mr.  Henshal  there  or 
a  meeting  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  the  purpose  of  the  conference  to  discuss  coordi- 
nation of  testimony  to  be  given  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Definitely  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  general  conversation.  I  do  not  know  the  things 
that  Mr.  Waldman  had  to  say  to  him. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  was  present,  I  might  as  well 
tell  the  committee 
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The  Chairman.  We  think  it  might  be  preferable  to  let  the  witness 
proceed  with  his  testimony  and,  if  there  is  anything  further  you  would 
want  to  supply,  that  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Waldman.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you,  lawyer  to  lawyer,  what 
we  were  doing  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  cannot  anticipate  what  its  counsel 
is  leading  up  to,  and  we  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  there  a  man  named  Levin  present  at  that  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Sherman,  do  you  know  what  the  Detroit  Purple 
Gang  was  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.    That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MosEE.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  read  about  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  read  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  read  a  lot  about  the  Purple  Gang. 

Mr.  MosER.  AVliat  is  ridiculous  about  the  Purple  Gang? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  ridiculous  about  the  papers  stating  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Purple  Gang,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  it  that  is  ridiculous  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  About  my  being  a  member  of  the  Purple  Gang  or 
any  gang. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  the  papers  said  you  were  a  member  of  the  Purple 
Gang? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  gang  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  gang.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  such  gang. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  was  a  gang  of  people  in  Detroit 
convicted  of  labor  extortion  and  racketeering  charges  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  INIoser,  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  no  connection  with  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  had  no  connection  with  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  do  have  a  criminal  record,  don't  you,  to  some 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  have  been  arrested — not  convicted. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  arrested  in  1933,  in  September  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  wouldn't  know  what  date  and  what  year. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  a  record 

Mr.  Sherman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "arrested"  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  a  record  that  you  were  arrested  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1933,  by  the  Washington  Police  Department  and  held  for  in- 
vestigation ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Si[erman.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  thing  was.  They  took  me  and  several  others.  There  was 
no  case.    There  was  no  trial,  nothing  like  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  they  call  you  in  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman".  I  do  not  knoAv.     Tliey  didn't  know  themselves. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  must  have  asked  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  asked  me  no  questions  at  alL 

I  do  not  remember  being  asked  questions.  They  might  have  asked 
me  questions.  I  do  not  remember  what  questions  they  may  have 
asked  me.    I  know  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  must  have  been  some  reason.  The  police  do  not 
pick  men  off  the  street. 

Mr.  Waudman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  this  kind  of  badgering  of 
the  witness.  We  know  that  the  arrest  of  anybody  raises  no  presump- 
tion of  guilt  of  any  kind  and  in  a  court  tliey  would  not  even  be  allowed 
to  ask  the  question  whether  they  were  arrested.  The  mere  answer  of 
the  witness  is  binding  on  the  committee  and  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.     That  has  been  pursued  far  enough. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Moser,  you  might  have  been  there,  and  the  same 
thing  could  have  happened  to  you. 

The  Chairman,  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Sherman,  were  you  arrested  in  March  1938,  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  playing  horses  in  a  horse  room. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wimt  happened? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing.     I  was  discharged.     Nothing  happened. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  in  a  place  called  Jacobs'  Place  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right.  The  Southern  Hotel.  I  believe  it 
was  run  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  tliat  Luciano  was  arrested  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Prior  to  1930  what  was  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  Shortly  prior  to  1930  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Prior  to  1930  I  worked  as  an  adjuster  for  the  Amer- 
ican Cloak  and  Suit  Association. 

Mr.  Moser.  Adjuster? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Adjuster.  The  work  of  an  adjuster  in  the  Cloak  and 
Suit  Association  is  sort  of  an  arbitrator.  The  American  Association 
represents  the  employer  and  we  arbitrate  cases  with  the  union  for  the 
employer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  you  mean  you  deal  with  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  dealt  with  the  union. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  involved  at  all  in  a  strike  that  occurred  in 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mauch  Chunk? 

Mr.  Moser.  Mauch  Chunk. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  heard  of  a  railroad  strike  in  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  heard  of  a  lot  of  railroad  strikes.  I  was  never  in- 
terested in  it. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  took  no  part  in  the  settlement  of  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Kessler  ? 

Didn't  you  have  business  dealings  with  a  man  named  Kessler  at  the 
time  you  were  adjuster  for  the  Cloak  and  Suit  Association? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  think  I  know  the 
name.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Lepke  and  Gurrah  ?  Were  they  involved  in 
it  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  they  were  around  the  garment  district.  Every- 
body knows  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  in  the  garment  district  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  were  all  through  the  garment  district. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  have  dealings  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  had  no  dealings  with  them  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  I  had  no  dealings  with  them.    No  dealings. 

Mr.  jVIoser.  HaA'en't  you  previously  told  me  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Moser,  I  couldn't  have  said  I  did.  I  told  you 
I  knew  tliem.  Everybody  around  the  garment  district  knew  them. 
You  had  to  know  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  you  have  to  know  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  would  make  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can't  explain  that.  It  was  a  general  thing.  Every- 
body in  the  industry  from  the  union  and  the  association — the  em- 
ployers and  the  workers,  knew  Lepke  and  Gurrah. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  they  control  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  did  a  lot  of  things.  I  heard  of  them  doing 
a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  things  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Work  for  the  unions  and  for  the  bosses,  work  for 
this  and  for  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  they  were  working  for  both  sides? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  they  would  work  both  sides.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  order  to  get  along  in  the  industry  you  had  to  work 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  necessarily.  In  some  cases  you  did,  if  you 
didn't  want  to  sort  of  get  bothered  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  did  they  bother  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Moser,  I  cannot  explain  that.  I  cannot  explain 
what  they  did  or  how  they  bothered  your  business.  I  know  lots  of 
people  used  to  complain  about  it,  about  the  matter  coming  up,  and 
their  taking  and  asking  for  money,  and  things  of  that  kind.  How 
they  did  that,  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  got  shake-downs  from  both  sides  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  what  I  would  call  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  to  pay  them  anything  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  your  association  have  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  association  represented  the  employers  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  the  association  have  to  get  along  with  Lepke  and 
Gurrah  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  got  along  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  being  very  vague  about  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  not  vague,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  operate. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you.  I  know  that 
everybody  in  the  garment  district— you  can  go  there  today  and  90 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  in  business  today  will  still  Imow  those 
two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  MosER.  Sure,  they  will  know  them. 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  lot  of  them  dealt  with  them. 

Mr.  MoSER.  I  am  not  intimating  there  was  something  wrong  about 
your  knowing  them,  but  I  am  saying  you  were  closely  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  the  industry  and  you  must  know  some- 
thing about  how  it  was  done  and  how  they  took  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  they  did  it,  why 
they  did  it  or  how  much  they  got,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Although  you  were  settling  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wasn't  settling. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  an  adjuster? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Here  is  what  happens.    I  had  all  this  in  the  state 
ment,  so  I  could  explain  it  very  clearly.    If  you  want  me  to,  I  will 
read  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  work  of  an  adjuster  is  this:  The  association 
would  get  a  complaint  from  one  of  its  members  who  would  employ 
union  people.  These  union  people  at  times  would  ask  for  certain 
concessions  that  the  employer  couldn't  afford  to  give  them.  The 
worker  would  go  to  the  union  and  file  a  complaint.  He  might  want 
double  time  or  time  and  a  half  overtime,  or  some  other  concession. 
They  would  disagree.  Then  the  case  would  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  association.  The  association  then  would  arbitrate  that  par- 
ticular part  with  the  union.  If  the  arbitrators  couldn't  agree,  it  would 
then  go  to  an  impartial  chairman  and  he  would  decide  on  the  outcome 
of  the  case  and  those  cases,  Mr.  Moser — there  are  hundreds  every 
day 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  talking  about  individual  workmen's  com- 
plaints ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Individual  workmen's  complaints  against  the  par- 
ticular firm  they  worked  for. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Lepke  and  Gurrah  have  any  relations,  any  dealings 
with  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  they  ever  represented 
the  association.    I  do  not  think  they  did.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  you  represented  the  employers. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  one  time  you  were  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  local  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Definitely  not.  I  have  never  been  employed  by  the 
union. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  been  employed  by  any  union  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  Sun  and  Surf  Club  Cabaret  at  Long  Beach, 
X*ong  Island  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman,  The  Sun  and  Surf  Club  Cabaret  was  represented 
by  a  gentleman  named  Joe  Shalleck. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  belonged  to  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  M'hether  it  belonged  to  him  or  who  it 
belonged  to.  I  wouldn't  know.  He  was  the  owner.  He  was  the  trus- 
tee of  the  thing.    It  was  turned  over  to  him  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  the  cabaret  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  buying  the  res- 
taurant.   We  were  there  for  about  5  weeks. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  say  "we  were  there,"  you  mean  you  had  an 
interest  in  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  visited  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  We  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  buying  it 
and  we  stayed  around  there  for  several  weeks.  We  had  lots  of  figures. 
The  Sun  and  Surf  Club  had  three  different  parts  that  they  rented. 
One  was  a  restaurant;  one  was  a  hotel;  and  then  there  was  a  cabaret 
club.  The  thing  I  was  interested  in  was  the  restaurant  that  I  was 
going  to  rent.     I  was  not  going  to  buy,  but  rent. 

Senator  Wiley.  When  did  you  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  sometime  in  1936. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  there  to  negotiate  a  rental  of  the  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  "we"? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Sam  Salvin. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  and  he  were  going  to  rent  it  as  partners,  were  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right.  I  believe  there  was  a  third  man.  I 
wouldn't  know  the  third  man.  I  know  the  man  is  dead.  I  don't  re- 
member his  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Could  the  name  have  been  Marty  Krompier? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  the  time  you  went  down  to  negotiate,  was  the  cabaret 
owned  by  Morris  Zeig  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  heard  of  Morris  Zeig? 

Mr.  SherMx^n.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Owen  Madden  ?    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.    I  remember  reading  about  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  His  name  was  Owney  Madden. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  he  have  any  connection  with  that  outfit? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  never  seen  him  there.  I  do  not  know  as  he 
did. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  a  man  named  Big  Frenchy,  whose  correct 
name  is  George  Jean  Demange?  You  never  heard  of  George  Jean 
Demange  or  the  Big  Poiak  ?    Another  name  he  goes  by  is  Mella  Raf  elo. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  George  Fox  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  heard  of  a  man  named  George  Fox  in  connection 
with  that  cabaret  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  definitely  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  also  known  as  John  Mc- 
Hugh? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  him,  never  saw  him  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Bi<T  Bill  Dwyer  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  knew  Bill  Dwyer.    He  is  dead. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  have  a  connection  with  that  cabaret? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never  saw  him  there.  Don't  know  whether  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  of  those  people  had  an 
interest  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  not  sure.  They  were  never  there  when  I  was 
there.  I  never  negotiated  with  any  of  them,  never  had  business  with 
them. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ask  the  people  with  whom  you  negotiated  who 
the  owner  was  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No ;  we  never  got  to  that,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  indicate  you  do  not  know  whether  those  people 
had  an  ownership  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  possible  they  did  have  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  know.    It  is  possible,  sure. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  not  saying  you  had  dealings  with  them  because 
you  denied  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know"  if  they  had.    As  you  say,  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  is  no  accusation  of  you,  but  we  have  independent 
information  that  those  men  did  have. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  very  possible,  Mr.  Moser.  I  can  say  this— 
and  I  am  under  oath — I  have  never  seen  any  of  those  men  you  men- 
tioned around  there  and  have  never  done  any  business  with  any  of 
them  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  were  the  men  you  did  negotiate  at  that  time  with? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Joe  Shalleck. 

Mr.  Moser.    Just  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser,  Nobody  else  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nobody  else  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  the  only  one  you  dealt  with  as  a  principal? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  had  several  men  around  him.  I  do  not  know 
who  they  were  and  w4iat  part  they  were  taking  in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  they  present  when  you  negotiated  with  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  was  one  man  by  the  name  of  Rose.  I  forget 
his  first  name.  I  believe  he  had  a  lien  on  the  property,  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  name  ?    Lou  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Moser,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  was  Harry, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Harry  Rose  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wasn't  there  a  Harry  Rose  connected  with  the  Arizona 
Bar  &  Grill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  that  is  right.    Hariy  Rose  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  same  one  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  same  man? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  hiter  had  dealings  with  him,  did  you  not,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Arizona  Bar  &  Grill  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  one  of  the  people  you  dealt  with  as  the  principal 
when  you  were  talking  with  Shalleck  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  he  was  just  there? 

Mr.  Sherman,  The  only  one  I  dealt  with  was  just  Shalleck  at  that 
time.  He  was  running  around  with  a  lot  of  papers.  He  had  a  lien 
on  this  property  for  some  work.  I  do  not  know  the  type  of  work  it 
was.  He  made  himself  sort  of  the  big  man  around  there.  The  only 
business  I  did  in  that  place  was  with  Joe  Shalleck. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  reason  Rose  was  there  was  because  he  had  a  fin- 
ancial interest  in  it,  I  assume,  having  loaned  money  to  them? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  woukFt  know  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  said  he  had  a  lien  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Against  the  property,  or  something. 

Mr.  MosER.  Probably  because  he  lent  money  to  the  organization? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  whether  he  loaned  money  or  built  the 
building  or  built  the  bathhouse.  He  was  also  a  builder,  this  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Sherman,  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  I  am  not 
accusing  you  of  anything  at  this  moment,  that  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  have  independent  information  that  the  real  owners  of  the 
Sun  and  Surf  Cabaret,  where  you  were  attempting  to  negotiate  a  lease 
of  the  restaurant,  was  owned  by  a  group  of  gamblers  prior  to  1934. 
One  was  Morris  Zeig,  known  as  Ziggy  Joseph  AVallach,  and  also 
under  the  alias  of  Joe  Gordon,  who  has  a  long  police  record,  which  I 
have  before  me.  Another  was  Owney  Madden,  also  a  well-known 
criminal. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  counsel, 
but  I  think  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  pursue  this  method,  by  means  of 
association  of  this  kind,  interrogating  the  witness  who  denies  having 
any  dealings  with  these  men  and  then  saying,  "We  have  independent 
information,"  which  is  not  available  to  us  either  for  cross-examination 
or  checking,  that  certain  people  owned  an  interest  in  this  cabaret. 
If  that  were  true,  it  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  this  man  who 
denies  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  that  can  be  resolved  by  bringing  it  up  at 
a  later  time.  It  does  not  connect  up  with  this  witness,  so  we  will 
discontinue  this  line  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  already  said  to  Mr.  Sherman  that  I  do  not  as- 
sociate these  people  with  him. 

Mr.  Waldman.  I  do  not  argue  when  the  Chair  agrees  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  take  it  up  at  a  later  time 
when  there  is  positive  evidence. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Bill  Duffy? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  heard  of  Bill  Duffy  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.    No.  , 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  do  not  know  him. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Connie  Immerman? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  have  any  connection  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.    No. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  owns  the  Cotton  Club  in  Harlem,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  he  did.     No,  I  think  he  owned  Connie's  Inn. 

Mr.  MosER.  Connie's  Inn? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Up  in  Harlem. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  are  you  sure  he  had  no  interest  in  either  the  cabana 
or  hotel  or  the  restaurant  at  the  Sun  and  Surf  Club? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  conclude  any  lease  from  these  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No, 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  it  take  so  long  to  work  out  these  negotiations  ? 
Six  weeks  seems  like  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  the  proposition  was  misrepresented  accord- 
ing to  the  amounts  of  money  they  were  supposed  to  have  taken  in. 
There  w^as  a  cafeteria  on  the  beach  and  a  restaurant  upstairs,  and  I  got 
a  certain  figure  and  kept  watching  it  for  a  time^  but  it  wasn't  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  gave  you  information  as  to  the  income  and  ex- 
penses ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  they  gave  you  no  information  with  regard  to 
liabilities?  You  knew  that  Rose  had  some  kind  of  a  lien,  but  they 
did  give  you  no  indication  of  other  liabilities  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  never  got  into  that.  We  weren't  going  to  buy 
that.  We  were  going  to  lease  it.  I  do  not  remember  the  price  it  was. 
We  were  going  to  lease  it  by  the  season. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  inquire  about  the  carrying  charges? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  because  we  never  got  to  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  is  "we"  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  Sam  Salvin  who  was  with  me  at  the  time. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  see. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Sherman,  next  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  what 
is  called  the  Grand  National  Treasure  Hunt  which  occurred  in  1936. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  your  connection  was? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  sold  tickets  for  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  sold  tickets  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  running  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mrs.  Harriman,  Lemphier. 

Mr.  Moser.  Major  Lemphier? 

Mr.  Spierman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  was  Mrs.  Harriman's  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  had  that  checked. 

Mr.  Waldman.  J.  Borden  Harriman. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  your  only  connection  with  it  that  you  sold  tickets? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  you  help  organize  it  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  No.  They  had  an  association  called  the  Conference 
for  Legalized  Lotteries.  I  do  not  know.  They  have  been  working 
on  this  for  quite  some  time.  This  Mrs.  Harriman  has.  This  par- 
ticular enterprise,  this  Grand  National  Treasure  Hunt,  was  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  postal  authorities.  They  had  permission 
in  writing  to  use  the  mails.  It  was  checked  practically  every  week 
or  every  month.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  LaGuardia  received  an 
ambulance  in  New  York  City  for  Lafayette  Hospital,  which  was 
purcliased  by  the  National  Grand  Treasure  Hunt.  I  know  they  have 
given  lots  of  money  to  many  hospitals,  which  is  a  matter  of  record. 
You  can  check  those  things.  They  bought  during  the  flood  from  R. 
C.  Williams,  grocer,  a  lot  of  foodstuffs  and  a  lot  of  canned  goods. 
They  took  those  to  the  flooded  areas,  several  truck  loads.  That  was  the 
work  they  were  doing.  That  was  not  an  illegitimate  enterprise,  Mr. 
Moser.  That  was  authorized  by  the  Government  to  operate.  Those 
tickets  were  bought  and  sold  at  all  stores.  They  were  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  every  day.  They  had  three  or  four  floors  of  offices 
over  on  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  selling  tickets  at  your  brother's  store,  weren't 
you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  All  over.  I  gave  them  to  him.  I  had  them  all 
through  the  garment  district. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  anyone  by  the  name  of  Meyer  or  Harry 
Marks  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  there  was  a  Harry  Marks  connected  with  it. 
They  had  agents  for  different  territories. 

Mr.  JVIoser.  Wasn't  Meyer  Marks  connected  with  the  Sherbrook 
lottery  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Marty  Krompier  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  never  saw  him  there.  I  have  never  done  business 
with  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  Authorized  by  the  Government?  You  mean  by  the 
State? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  down  here  in  Washington.  This  is  where  Mrs. 
Harriman  came  down  and  got  a  letter  from  the  postal  authorities 
authorizing  her  to  use  the  mail  for  this  particular  lottery.  It  was 
sort  of  a  contest.  It  wasn't  called  a  lottery.  It  was  sort  of  a  contest, 
but  I  know,  because  I  saw  it  in  a  frame  in  the  office  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  also  it  had  one  of  those  permits  from  the  New 
York  Post  Office  Department, 

Senator  Wiley.  What  became  of  the  proceeds  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  All  of  this  money  went  to  charity. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Charity  and  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  just  said  that  I  saw  these  things  myself.  You  can 
check  them.  I  know  the  Arm  of  R.  C.  Williams,  where  they  bought 
loads  and  loads  of  stuff  which  they  sent  to  flood  areas.  I  know  they 
bought  an  ambulance.     They  bought  some  heart  respirators. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  ask  you  if  Marty  Krompier  was  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER,  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  connection  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Seeing  him  on  the  race  track. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  he  one  of  Dutch  Schultz'  men  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  shot  the  night  after  Dutch  Schultz  died,  didn't 
you  know  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr,  MosER.  How  about  Julius  Axelrod  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  know  Julius  Axelrod.  He  was  there  at  the  Grand 
National  Treasure  Hunt  with  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  is  a  waiter.  He  is  a  very  hard-working  man, 
Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  how  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty-some-odd  years,  25 
to  26  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Grand  National 
Treasure  Hunt  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Definitely  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Moe  Levy,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Don't  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  also  had  an  alias  of  Moe  Gold  or  Mooney. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Moe  Wolinsky  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  dead.    He  was  called  "Dimples"  Wolinsky. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Meyer  Lansky? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  treasure  hunt  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  1937  you  went  to  California,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Dewey 
was  appointed  special  prosecutor? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.    It  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Waldman.  May  the  record  show  that  now  Governor  Dewey 
was  appointed  special  prosecutor  in  1934. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  he  try  the  Hines  case  in  1937? 

Mr.  Waldman.  That  is  right.  That  was  the  end  of  his  term  as 
special  prosecutor,  then  he  became  a  candidate  for  district  attorney, 
but  he  had  functioned  for  3  years  before  as  special  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  after  Dewey  convicted  Jimmie  Hines  and  then  ran 
for  district  attorney,  a  lot  of  people  went  to  California.  I  wondered 
wliether  that  was  the  reason  you  went  there. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  went  there  on  April  8  and  gave  as  your  address 
the  St.  Moritz  Hotel  in  New  York.  Were  you  staying  at  the  St. 
Moritz  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  For  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Moser.  While  you  were  staying  at  the  Wilshire  Hotel  in  Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  where  I  stayed. 
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Mr.  MosER.  While  you  were  there  you  telephoned  Bugsy  Siegel  on 
at  least  three  occasions  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  very  possible,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  might  have  telephoned  Bugsy 
Siegel  about  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  very  familiar  with  Frank  Orsatti.  I  was 
quite  familiar  with  Frank  Orsatti. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Wlio  had  quite  a  stable  of  horses.  I  stayed  at  the 
Beverly-Wilshire  Hotel,  and  I  think  Siegel  lived  just  a  couple  of 
blocks  from  there.  I  believe  it  was  on  South  Oxford.  Orsatti  at  about 
11  or  11 :  30,  3  or  4  days  a  week  would  come  to  my  hotel,  pick  me  up,  or 
sometimes  I  would  pick  him  up.  He  had  an  office  on  Sunset  Boulevard. 
He  would  call  Siegel  from  my  hotel.  They  would  exchange  what  they 
called  sort  of  information  on  horses.  I  called  him,  it  might  have  been 
more  than  3  times  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  kind  of  horses  that 
we  can  bet  on. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wasn't  your  brother  Harry  in  the  movie  industry  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  no  brother  Harry. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  a  brother  in  the  movie  industry  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never.    I  have  no  brother  in  the  movie  industry. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  have  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  at  no  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Bugsy  Siegel  about  any  labor  rela- 
tions problems  in  the  movies? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  Mr.  Moser,  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  did  you  get  to  know  Siegel  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  met  "him  through  Frank  Orsatti. 

Mr.  ]MosER.  You  met  him  through  Frank  Orsatti? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr,  Sherman.  I  met  him  at  the  tracks.  I  believe  I  met  him  at 
Frank  Orsatti's  office. 

INIr.  MosER.  What  were  your  dealings  with  Frank  Orsatti?  You 
said  he  owned  a  string  of  horses.  What  was  your  reason  for  dealing 
with  him. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  known  him  for  a  long  time.  His  brother, 
Ernie  Orsatti,  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  ball  player  with  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  meet  Orsatti  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Ernie? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  met  Ernie  first,  that  was  the  ball  player. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  later  got  to  know  Frank? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Later  got  to  know  Frank. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  he  was  a  friend  of  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  also  a  friend  of  Louis  B.  Mayer,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  were  your  dealings  with  him  while  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None  whatsoever.  Orsatti  represented  the  majority 
of  the  stars  working  for  MGM. 
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Mr.  MosER.  He  represented  them  as  a  labor 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  an  agent. 

Mr.  MosER.  An  agent  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  The  Orsatti  Agency  in  California  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  representing  probably  the  top  stars  in  the 
country,  and  have  done  a  lot  of  business  with  Mayer  through  MGM, 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  and  they  were  very  friendly,  very  friendly 
terms. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  met  Mayer  through  Orsatti  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  met  socially  or  had  you  any  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never  had  any  dealings. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  do  any  work  for  MGM  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  occupation  while  in  California? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  very  little  at  the  time.  Looking  for  some- 
thing to  do,  but  did  very  little,  and  then  again  in  October — you  talked 
about  October — what,  Mr.  Moser? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  believe  I  mentioned  October. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Because  in  October  I — I  got  to  California,  I  don't 
know  when  it  was.  I  only  stayed  there  a  little  w^hile  at  the  Beverly- 
Wilshire  Hotel.  My  father  died  October  1937,  so  I  left  the  Beverly- 
Wilshire  Hotel  and  I  think  Mrs.  Sherman  moved  into  the  Du  Barry 
Apartment,  which  is  a  small  apartment,  where  I  believe  Axelrod 
lived. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Du  Barry  Apartment  at  448  South  Catalina 
Street,  Beverly  Hills? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  the  street. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  Axelrod  was  the  one  who  introduced  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  me,  I  was  never  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  Mrs.  Sherman.  My  father  died  and  I  came 
east,  she  stayed  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  Julius  Axelrod  the  one  you  said  was  a  waiter? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  stay  while  Mrs.  Sherman  was  staying 
at  the  Du  Barry  Apartments? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  came  back  to  New  York,  Mr.  Moser,  as  I  said. 
My  father  died  and  I  came  to  the  funeral  and  I  stayed  here. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.  While  you  were  out  there  did  you  have  no  source 
of  income  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  income  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  live  on  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  had  a  little  money  . 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  lived  on 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  played  the  horses.     Probably  maybe  lost  a  little. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  lived  on  your  savings,  is  that  it,  and  bet  a  little 
on  horses  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Wasn't  just  savings.  I  had  made  a  little  money  here 
and  had  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  made  a  little  money  here.    You  mean  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  I  had  a  little  bit  of  money,  sure,  when  I  went 
out  there. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  see  why  you  say  it  probably  wasn't  savings. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  it  was  savings,  Mr.  Moser.  I  didn't  say  it 
wasn't  savings. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh !  When  you  registered  at  the  Wilshire  Hotel  the 
first  time  you  give  your  address  as  St.  Moritz  Hotel  in  New  York, 
and  the  second  time  you  gave  it  as  1400  Broadway,  your  brother's 
cigar  store. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  did  you  give  that  address  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  1  don't  know,  Mr.  Moser.  I  might  have  given  that 
address. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  you  are  sure  that  you  never  had  any  job  with  Louis 
B.Mayer  or  MGM? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  definite,  definitely  sure. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  were  in  California  you  had  an  automobile, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  1937 — I  believe  it  was  a  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Moser.  A  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  had  it  registered  under  California  plates,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  I  should  tell  you  j^our  license  number  was  9W6633, 
that  wouldn't  ring  any  bell,  would  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  9W,  what? 

Mr.  MosER.  9W6633. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  you  know  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Apparently.  Did  you  ever  have  a  driver  to  drive  the 
car  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  drove  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  mostly.  At  times,  of  course,  with  somebody 
with  me,  I  might  have  let  them  drive,  or  something  like  that.  But  I 
never  employed  a  chauffeur,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  Emanuel  Lippman? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Emanuel  Lippman? 

Mr.  MosER.  Also  known  as  "Manny"  King. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  know  him.  He  is  a  musician  for  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  California  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  still  working  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  drive  your  car  for  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  drove  it  as  a  friend  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  suppose  you  knew  that  he  was  convicted  of  second  de- 
gree forgery  in  1925,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  never  did  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  know  anything  about  his  background  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  met  him  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  met  him  out  there.    I  laiow  he  is  a  musician. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Now  in  1940  your  family  moved  back  to  New  York,  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  moved  where  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  we  moved — 1940,  I  believe  we  moved  to 
Thirty-fifth  Avenue. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  is  2  Horatio  Street? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Or  to  Horatio  Street.  That  is  on  Thirteenth  Street — 
well,  I  would  say  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  mostly  toward 
Eighth. 

Mr.  MosER.  2  Horatio  is  where  you  moved  to? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  leased  a  house  or  apartment  there,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  an  apartment. 

Mr.  MosER.  Leased  an  apartment  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  business  then  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  1940? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    Did  you  have  a  job  when  you  came  back? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  I  started  Phono-Vision  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Phono- Vision  Co.  of  America? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  correct,  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  was  the  address  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  320  West  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  an  address 

Mr.  Sherman.  West  Forty-second  Street. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  330  West  Forty-second  Street ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  firm  that  later  changed  its  name  to  Phono- 
Films  Distributing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  this  a  subsidiary  of  the  company  owned  by  Frank 
Orsatti  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Part  of  it  owned  by  Frank  Orsatti. 

Mr.  Moser.  Part  owned  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Phono-Films  Distributing  Co.  was  a  California  com- 
pany, wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Originally  it  was.  I  really  wouldn't  remember,  Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  was  a  California  company  in  which  Frank  Or- 
satti had  an  interest ;  isn't  that  true  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  didn't  that  company  own  the  stock  of  Phono- 
Films? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  just  wouldn't  remember  the  details,  Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Frank  Orsatti  was  the  president  of  the  California  com- 
pany, wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  Sam  Fox  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  didn't  know  Sam  Fox. 
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Mr,  MosER.  There  was  a  man  named  Sam  Fox  who  was  treasurer  of 
the  California  company.    You  didn't  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Shermax.  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  James  Roosevelt  have  any  interest  in  that  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  There  was  another  company  that  James  Eoose- 
velt  was  interested  in,  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  same  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  same  sort  of  operation, 

Mr.  MosER.  A  competitive  company? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  competitive  company.  I  believe  it  was  Mills 
Bros.,  or  something;,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mills  Novelty? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mills  Novelty. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mills  Novelty  Co.  is  the  company  that  James  Roose- 
velt was  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  they  manufactured  these  music  boxes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Music  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  set-up  and  I  don't  know  what  his  interests  were 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  did  you  know  he  had  an  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  say  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  an  interest  in  it. 
I  know  he  was  in  some  way  connected  with  it.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  it  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  has  been  talk  in  the  music  box  industry  about 
Mills 

Mr.  Sherman.  Phono- Vision  business.  You  see  at  that  particular 
time  five  or  six  companies  popped  up.  I  believe  Senator  Capehart 
was  going  to  manufacture  these  machines,  the  same  type  of  machine. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  the  Mills  Novelty  Co.,  you  said  there  is  talk  in 
the  industry  that  James  Roosevelt  had  an  interest  in  it;  isn't  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  there  has  been  talk :  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.  That  is  the  largest  slot-machine  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States.  I  believe ;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  now,  Frank  Orsatti,  I  believe  you  told  us,  intro- 
duced you  to  Frank  Costello ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  did  that  occur  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  it  might  have  happened  late  in  1939  or  early 
in  1940. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  the  time  you  were  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  no;  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  I  was  here 
because  it  was  right  here  at  the  Sherry-Netherlands  Hotel  in  New 
York.  See — at  that  particular  time  there  was  a  machine  shipped  in 
from  California  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Moser.  Machine.    What  kind  of  machine  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Phono-Vision  machine,  for  sample. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  And  that  is  where  they  first  brought  the  original 
machine  to  before  they  got  offices  in  New  York  and  before  the  deal 
was  made  with  Phono-Vision.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  the  particular 
day  or  date  when  it  happened. 

Mr.  MosER'.  All  right.  Frank  Orsatti  then  introduced  you  first 
to  Bugsy  Siegel  when  you  were  out  in  California? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  then  when  you  came  back  to  New  York  and  started 
in  on  this  Phono-Vision  deal  he  introduced  you  to  Frank  Costello? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  purpose  of  his  introducing  you  to  Frank 
Costello? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  brought  Frank  Costello  in  through  the  Phono- 
Vision  Co.  Now,  Mr.  Moser,  I  want  you  to  know  this :  I  knew  Cos- 
tello a  couple  of  years  before,  seen  him  around  the  race  track.  I  may 
have  said,  "Hello,"  to  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  you  never  said  "Hello"  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  might  have  said  "Hello." 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  saw  him  at  the  race  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right ;  never  associated  in  any  way  or  any- 
thing at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  Orsatti  got  you  together  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  When  he  came  into  this  company,  Orsatti  told  me 
this,  and  I  just  want  to  give  you  the  list  of  the  names  that  might 
know  the  same  thing  about  it  as  I  do — that  he  thought  Costello  was 
going  to  make  an  investment  in  the  Phono-Films  or  in  Phono-Vision, 
whichever  the  company  was  called  at  that  particular  time.  Whether 
he  ever  put  any  money  in  or  not,  I  don't  know.  He  also  was  going  to 
distribute — he  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Phil  Kastel  w^as  going  to  be 
distributors  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  My  job  was  to  get  the  best 
in  every  State.    I  was  general  manager  of  the  Phono-Films  Co. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  general  manager  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  money  in  it,  financial  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  going  to  be  employed  as  manager  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.    I  was  going  to  invest  some  money  in  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser,  Did  you  ever  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  got  started  with  the  thing  late  in  1941,  when 
we  started  manufacturing  these  things  on  a  full  scale,  and  the  war 
broke  out,  Mr.  Moser,  and  these  were  all  critical  materials.  We  stop- 
ped manufacturing  these  machines.  We  couldn't  get  the  metals  and 
coukln't  get  the  wood,  and  we  gave  it  up,  and  I  came  down  here  to 
Washington  for  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1942. 

Mr.  Moser.  May  I  please  interrupt,  Mr.  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  I  don't  mean  to 
rule  it  out. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  just  wanted  to  get  a  little  more  information  about 
the  organization  of  this  Phono-Films. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  let's  get  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  brought  Costello  in  and  he  said,  "Now,  Irving, 
Frank  So-and-so,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  want  you  to  work  with  him. 
He  is  going  to  put  some  money  into  this  business  and  I  think  he  will 
be  a  good  man  for  us  in  the  State  of  Louisiana." 

I  said,  "Well,  that  is  agreeable  with  me."  Of  course,  he  was  one 
of  the  bosses — Orsatti. 

Mr.  MosER.  Orsatti  was  one  of  the  bosses  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  one  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  some  dealings  with  Costello  in  connec- 
tion with  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing,  just  as  far  as  distributorship  is  concerned. 
He  came  to  the  office,  oh,  once  or  twice  a  week  for  quite  some  time. 
Then  we  started  to  make  some  fixtures  for  these  machines  over  at 
Fox  Studios,  and  he  would  come  down  to  the  studios  and  hang  around 
and  watch  how  the  films  were  made. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  the  nature  of  the 
machine. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  describe  it,  I  believe,  if  I  can  refer  to  tliis 
memorandum. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  a  machine  in  which  the  customer  would  deposit 
money  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That' is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  look  at  a  movie? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  they  put  the  money  in  the  slot  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  you  can  select 

Mr.  MosER.  They  can  select  the  movie  they  want  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.    This  was  the  only  machine  that  had  a  selector. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  one  with  a  selector  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  is  what  made  it  superior  to  its  competitors? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  yes,  I  believe  it  was  superior. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    You  have  mentioned  Phil  Kastel. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who,  as  you  know,  is  Frank  Costello's  brother-in-law. 
Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  the  ])revious  testimony  before  this  committee 
indicates  that.  It  also  indicates  that  Phil  Kastel  was  Costello's  dis- 
tributor for  slot  machines  in  Louisiana. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  deny  this,  and,  of  course,  you  may,  but 
I  just  want  to  know  why  when  you  are  distributing  a  machine  that 
you  put  a  nickel  in  the  slot  in 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  was  10  cents,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Ten  cents  for  the  Phono-Film,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
distributed  in  Louisiana  by  the  same  man  who  distributes  Costello's 
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slot  machines.    Did  you  know  about  those  slot  machines  at  the  time 
you  negotiated  witli  Kastel  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  1  did  hear  it.  I  heard  that  they  had  slot  ma- 
chines or  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  legalized  slot  machines^ 
or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  that  the  slot  machines  were  bought  from 
the  MiHs  Novelty  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  did  know  that  Kastel  was  interested  in  dis- 
tributing slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes — no,  not  distributing  slot  machines,  interested 
in  distributing  Phono-Film  machines. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  there  had  been  some  talk  about  distributing 
slot  machines. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  had  reason  to  think  maybe  your  machines  were 
going  through  the  same  distribution  channels'? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  thought  they  would  give  as  good  distribution,  and 
that  was  the  reason  I  was  interested  in  doing  business  with  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fact  they  had  slot  machines  in  cabarets  and  res- 
taurants and  things  like  that  caused  you  to  think  they  would  be  a 
good  outlet  for  your  Phono-Film  machine  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  Costello  actually  put  any  money 
in  Phono-Films  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  "\Mien  Costello  testified  before  this  committee  he  was 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  you  and 
he  indicated  no.  I  think  he  said  quite  definitely  that  he  did  not. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  the  only  business  he  had  with  me  is  up  in 
this  company.    Of  course,  the  business  never  got  started,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  I  told  you,  when  we  started  manufacturing  these 
machines,  we  had  the  projectors  made  first  with  Bell  &  Howell  and 
an  outfit  called  Ampro,  and  before  we  even  got  the  cabinets  in  to 
assemble  these  machines,  the  war  broke  out,  so  there  was  no  business.: 
There  was  only  one  machine  shipped  to  New  Orleans  as  a  sample.  I 
think  there  was  one  shipped  to  Boston  and  I  think  one  shipped  to 
Florida. 

Mr.  Moser,  All  right.  Then  you  said  the  war  came  along  and  you 
had  to  fold  up  the  operation? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mosi':r.  Did  you  have  a  large  inventory  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  lot  of  inventory  on  hand? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  we  had  about,  I  would  say,  about  300  in  round 
figures,  300  projectors. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  had  they  been  shipped  to  you  from  California? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  they  had  been  shipped  from  Ampro  and  Bell  & 
Howe]  1.    I  believe  Ampro  is  in  Chicago  and  so  is  Bell  &  Howell. 
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Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    Now  the  war  was  on,  of  course,  in  1941. 

T\Tr    ^HERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  October  1942  and  from  then  on  you  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  Washington,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  did.  .     ^    ,.     ^      ■    j-     .    .-u  i.  u 

Mr  MosER.  The  hotel  records  here  m  Washmgton  indicate  that  be- 
tween October  18. 1942,  and  March  29, 1945— that  is  about  21/2  years— 
you  and  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  William  O'Dwyer,  stayed  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  simultaneously  at  least  15  times.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  don't  think  it  was  15  times  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  2y2-year  period. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  he  stayed  with  me? 

Mr.  Moser.  No,  he  and  you  were  registered  at  the  hotel  at  the  same 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  very  possible,  Mr.  Moser. 
Mr.  Moser.  I  am  not  saying  you  occupied  the  same  quarters. 
Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  possible,  very  possible. 
Mr.  Moser.  But  you  were  there  15  times  at  the  same  time  according 
to  these  records. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  .      .    ^      1  tat         u     10/10  „f 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  there  twice  m  October  and  November  1942  at 

the  same  time  that  he  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  1943  there  were  six  occasions  when  you  were  there 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Uh-huh.  ivr      i      a      -i 

Mr  Moser.  Once  each  month— January,  February,  March,  April, 
and  Auffust.  Then  in  1944  you  were  there  once  m  May,  and  m  lJ4o 
between  February  14  and  March  29  you  were  both  there  at  the  same 
time  every  week  for  a  6-week  period.     Does  that  sound  about  right  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  know,  Mr.  Moser.  It  doesn  t  sound  right 
to  me  but  it  is  very  possible.  i  ^    £      n 

Mr.  Moser.  There  once  a  week  for  6  weeks,  once  each  week  toi  b 

Mr.'  Sherman.  Very  possible.     I  just  don't  remember. 

Mr  MosER.  I  wanted  to  call  this  fact  to  your  attention  and  see  it  you 
can  explain  whether  it  is  a  coincidence  or  whether  there  is  a  reason 
for  it :  namely  once  a  week  from  February  14  to  March  29. 

Mr.  Sherman.  IVliat  year  was  that? 

Mr  MosER.  1945.  Note  that  date.  March  29,  1945,  was  the  last 
of  the  six  times.  It  was  the  same  date  on  which  Mr.  O'Dwyer  from 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington  announced  his  candidacy  lor 

mayor  of  New  York. 

Mr  Sherman.  Well,  Mr.  Moser,  to  the  best  of  my  recollections, 
I  don't  remember  announcing  his  candidacy  from  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  believe  that  Mr.  O  Dwyer 
stayed  at  the  Hay-Adams  most  of  the  time.  Wlien  I  was  over  there 
for  some  reason  in  1945,  just  the  latter  part  of  1945,  Mr.  O  Dwyer 
did  no  longer  want  to  come  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.     I  believe  he  lived  at  the  Hay-Adams 

at  the  time. 
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Mr.  MosER.  This  is  in  March  1945. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember  the  month.     I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  just  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  and 
he  were  registered  simultaneously  at  the  Mayflower  on  the  29th 
and  that  was  the  day  on  which  he  announced  his  candidacy. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  ~\Vliat  did  you  have  to  do  with  his  decision  to  run 
for  mayor? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing  whatsoever,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Nothing  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Sherman.    No. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  dealings  were  with  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  at  the  time  he  was  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  of  course — every  time  he  was  here  in  Wash- 
ington I  met  O'Dwyer.  I  believe  it  was  the  latter  part  of  1941  or 
early  in  1942. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  meet  him  and  in  what  connection  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  met  him,  he  and  a  fellow  named  James  Moran  at 
the  same  time.  I  believe  it  was  in  a  restaurant  somewheres  on  Broad- 
way in  the  fifties.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Jack  Gorman,  who  at  that  time  was  a  detective.  He  is  dead  now. 
And  we  got  to  talking  about  O'Dwyer  and  Jack  Gorman  telling  me 
what  a  great  fellow,  what  a  real  guy,  and  what  a  nice  fellow  O'Dwyer 
was.  They  had  gotten  a  job  together.  They  were  policemen  to- 
gether. I  think  they  went  to  school  together.  And  he  told  me  that 
O'Dwyer,  there  was  nothing  like  him  in  world,  the  finest  and  greatest 
man  he  has  ever  known. 

I  knew  Jack  Gorman  for  a  lot  of  years.  Later  on  I  started  to  come 
down  to  Washington  here.  It  was  about  the  time  that  I  started 
coming  down  for  the  sale  of  these  projectors,  and  I  would  get  together 
with  O'Dwyer  quite  a  bit.  We  would  go  to  restaurants  together 
and  sit  around  together  and  maybe  have  a  drink  together,  and  I  got 
to  like  the  fellow.  I  thought  he  was  a  real  nice  man.  And  as  time 
went  on  he  got  to  talking  about  politics.  I  thought,  why,  he  was  a 
cinch.  I  thought  he  was  a  real  nice  man  and  everything  else,  that  he 
fitted  for  the  job  and  everything  else.  And  we  would  get  together  quite 
a  bit,  and  I  got  to  talking  about  it  sometime,  I  believe,  in  1944  or  maybe 
early  in  1945. 

Mr.  Moser.  Got  to  talking  to  him  about  running  for  mayor? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  we  got  to  talking  about  different  things  in  New 
York  politics.  And  he  said,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  give  it  another 
chance."  He  says,  "I  have" — I  believe  the  conversation  was,  "I  am 
at  loggerheads  with  Kelly  over  in  Brooklyn,  but  I  am  going  to  give  it 
another  try." 

I  said,  "Well,  that's  fine.  If  you  will,  I  will  do  everything  that  I 
possibly  can  to  help  you,"  and  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  that  you  saw  him  a  good  deal  down  here, 
meaning  you  ate  meals  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  visited  each  other's  rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  think — I  might  have  been  in  his  room  once 

at  the  Mayflower  and  I  might  have  been  in  his  room  once  or  twice — 

of  course,  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  been  in  his  room 

any  too  much.     I  wouldn't  say  more  than  a  couple  of  times. 
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Mr.  MosEE.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  any  business  matters? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  no,  no.  .     •    j 

Mr   MosER    Did  you  introduce  hnn  to  Vito  Marcantonio  'i 

Mr'.  Sherman.  Yes— no,  I  didn't  introduce  him.     He  knew  him 

better  than  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  ah-eady  knew  each  other « 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  .      ,,  ,      ■      i      x  r^5T^ 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Vito  Marcantonio  about  U  Dwyer 

running  for  mayor? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr  MosER.  What  was  the  conversation  ?  .  ,    , 

Mr  Sherman.  We  were  in  Harvey's  Kestaurant,  and  we  got  to 
talking  about  it,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Vito,  this  fellow  is  going  to  do 
so  and  so.  Why  don't  you  go  along  with  him?'  And  things  of  that 
kind,  see.  And  he  at  that  time  turned  around  and  said,  and  used 
some  language,  and  said,  "Ain't  a  chance  in  a  million.  While  the 
Little  Flower  lives,  I  will  be  for  him  and  with  him.  And  it  at  any 
time  he  decides"— because  I  believe  O'Dwyer  was  telling  him  at  the 
time  he  didn't  think  LaGuardia  was  going  to  run— he  said,  it  he 
don't,  then  you  and  I  can  get  together."      .       ,        ,  ,      „  , 

While  we  were  in  there,  Julius  Lulley  ]ust  bought  a  farm  down  in 
Bowie,  Md.,  I  believe.  Lulley  is  the  owner  of  Harvey  s  Restaurant 
that  is  right  next  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  He  saicl  he  just  bought  a 
farm,  and  he  invited  Marcantonio,  O'Dwyer,  and  myself  down  to 
the  farm  one  particular  day.  I  don't  remember  the  day  it  was.  We 
sot  down  to  the  farm  and  Lulley  had  a  bar,  and  we  sat  around  the 
bar  a  bit,  and  then  O'Dwyer  and  Marcantonio  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den I  remember  the  time  well  because  they  took  their  shirts  ott 
because  it  was  a  warm  night,  and  they  even  got  to  smgmg  together. 
What  the  talk  was  about,  I  don't  know.  I  was  sitting  there  with 
Lulley,  and  they  went  on.  It  was  very  little  conversation  when  they 
got  back.    We  stayed  around.    I  think  it  was  around  midnight  before 

they  left  the  farm.  ,,,.-.  ^       o     -ittu 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  they  go  off  and  talk  by  themselves?     Why 

didn't  they  talk  while  you  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.    I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  they  did  talk  a  long  time? 

Mr   Sherman.  Well,  they  were  together  for  quite  a  bit;  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  shortly  before  O'Dwyer  announced  his  can- 
didacy? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember  the  days. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  whether  they  talked  about  the  candi- 

Mr  Sherman.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know  what  they  talked  about. 

Mr.  Moser.  Going  down  to  the  farm  in  the  car  and  coming  back, 
didn't  you  talk  about  politics?  ,.-,«.         n  •  u     i 

Mr  Sherman.  No,  no.  Mr.  Lulley  had  his  chauffeur  drive  us  back 
and  forth  from  the  farm.  In  fact,  I  sat  up  in  front  with  the  chauf- 
feur and  O'Dwyer  and  Marcantonio  were  sitting  m  back. 

Mr  Moser.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  said  that  Marcantonio  had 
said,  "If  LaGuardia  doesn't  run,  you  and  I  can  get  together.  By 
that  he  meant  he  would  then  talk  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  meaning  O'Dwyer  and  he,  not  he  and  I. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Meaning  O'Dwyer  and  he. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  while  you  were  in  Washington  during  those  oc- 
casions, what  were  you  doing?  What  was  your  reason  for  bein^ 
here  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  Mr.  Moser,  I  stayed  around  here  for  about 
11  or  12  months,  I  believe,  before  I  finally  made  a  sale  on  these  pro- 
jectors.   I  sold  them  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  MosER.  Sold  them  to  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  the  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  sell  all  300  of  them  to  the  Signal  Corps? 
^  Mr.  Sherman.  All  300.    In  fact,  they  had  me  go  out  and  buy  indi- 
vidual machines ;  they  wanted  to  get  all  they  could  put  their  hands  on 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  only  business  you  were  down  here  for  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  spent  about  8  months  working  on  300  machines? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Spent  a  lot  of  time.  Come  back  and  forth  here  and 
been  to  every  agency  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  was  in  1942,  was  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  it's  1942  and  part  of  1943. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  And  the  only  business  you  had  here  was  for 
that  Phono-Films? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  the  particular  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  In  February  1942  when  you  registered  at 
the  Mayflower  you  gave  as  your  address  the  Gluckin  Corp.,  36  West 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  doing  business  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  trying  to.  In  fact,  not  only  them.  I  tried 
for  several,  but  I  never  succeeded. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  next  month,  in  March,  you  registered  and  gave 
as  your  address  135  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  which  is  the 
address  of  Stephen 

Mr.  Sherman.  Rug  Mills. 

Mr.  MosER.  Eug  Mills,  Inc.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  very  possible,  Mr.  Moser,  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  that.  Mr.  Nat  Herzfeld,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  Stephen 
Rug  Mills,  and  I  would  come  down.  He  probably  would  register  for 
both  of  us,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  record,  and  he  would  put 
both  names  down  and  put  his  address  down,  which  was  135  Madison 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  happened  also  in  July,  according  to  our  records. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  it  is  possible;  sure. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  March  you  made  another  trip  on  which  you  regis- 
tered, gave  your  address  as  Phono-Films  Corp. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  So,  on  that  occasion,  you  were  doing  business  for  that 
outfit  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  August  you  gave  as  your  address  "in  care  of  Freezer, 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City."  That  was  in  August  1943.  I 
have  gone  over  a  year.     Does  that  sound  correct  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  yes ;  I  could  have  done  that  very  easily.  I 
may  have  wanted  my  mail  and  my  bills  sent  to  Freezer's  office,  200 
Fifth  Avenue.     Is  that  the  address  you  have? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  January  1943,  you  stayed  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  room  538,  and  when  you  moved  out  your  account  was  frozen.  Do 
you  know  why  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  never  knew  of  it  to  be  frozen. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  know  it  was  frozen  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  frozen,  and  the  account  was  later  paid  by  a 
check  of  somebody  else.     Did  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember  it.     It's  very  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  never  heard  of  that.     Why  would  that  be  possible  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  know.  When  you 
tell -rr       1  -u 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  your  account  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  be 
paid  by  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  \Sherman.  That  I  wouldn't  know.    I  just  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  in  January  1943. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember  it.  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Your  account  was  paid  by  Congressman  Arthur  Klein. 
What  is  the  significance  of  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  I  asked  him  to  pay  it.  I 
just  don't  remember,  but  that  is  very  possible.  If  I  checked  out  in 
leaving,  or  something,  and  asked  him  to  pay  it,  that  is  very  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  why  would  they  freeze  your  acx^ount? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.     I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  he  pay  your  bill  ?  Why  would  Congress- 
man Klein  pay  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know,  but  I  might  have  asked  him  to  do  it. 
I  just  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.   You  don't  remember  reimbursing  him  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  just  don't  remember  the  thing. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  On  August  24  you  registered  at  the  May- 
flower and  occupied  suites  1032  and  1034  with  a  man  named  Frank 
Breheny.     Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Spelled  B-r-e-h-e-n-y. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.   He  was  one  of  the  distributors  for  Phono-Vision. 

Mr.  Moser.  Distributor  for  Phono-Vision  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoSER.  Wliat  territory  was  he  supposed  to  have? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Eight  now  he  has  music  boxes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.     Where  ? 

Mr..  Sherman.  Well,  all  over  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wasn't  he  closely  associated  with  Jimmie  Hines? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  believe  in  the  Hines  trial  he  was  shown  to  be  the  man 
that  collected  for  Hines. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  No;  I  never  Heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  dealings  with  Congress- 
man Klein  when  you  were  here  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing.  We  would  go  to  dinner  quite  often  to- 
gether, often  go  to — nothing. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  just  social? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Social.  I  have  known  Congressman  Klein  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mr.  MosER.   You  had  no  dealings  with  him  except  social  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  purely  and  strictly  social. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  him  when  you  were  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  grew  up  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  no ;  I  didn't  grow  up  with  him.  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  quite  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  asked  you  if  the  only  business  you  did  in  Washington 
was  in  connection  with  the  Phono-Films,  and  yet  you  registered  giv- 
ing the  Gluckin  Corp.  and  Stephen  Rug  Mills  and  Freezer  as  your 
addresses. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  only  business 

Mr.  Moser.  Then  you  said  the  Gluckin  Corp. ;  you  tried  to  do  some 
business  for  them. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  So,  while  you  were  here,  you  were  trying  to  do  business 
for  them  and  other  people  as  well.    Who  were  those  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  Just— I  believe  Gluckin  Corp.  was  one,  and 
later  on  I  think  Federal  Aircraft. 

Mr.  Moser.  Federal  Aircraft  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  business  were  you  trying  to  do  for  those 
organizations  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  To  get  Government  work  for  them,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  try  to  get  work  for  Crest  Clothes,  too? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  it  was  my  own  business  and  never  did  any  Gov- 
ernment work. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see.  So,  while  you  were  trying  to  sell  these  projectors 
to  the  Signal  Corps  for  Phono-Films,  you  were  also  trying  to  get 
business  for  other  people? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  any  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  try  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  All  over  these  agencies.  I  wouldn't  remember 
where  they  were.    Some  were  on  H  Street,  some  down 

Mr.  Moser.  I  don't  mean  the  addresses  of  them.  I  mean  what  or- 
ganizations— WPB  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  procurement  offices. 

Mr.  MosER.  Procurement  offices  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  were  your  dealings  with  Frank  Connolly  while 
you  were  here  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing. 
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Mr,  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  jou  ever  talk  to  him  about  priorities  or  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  seem  uncertain.    Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  reason  I  say  that,  Mr.  Moser :  In  my  business 
during  the  war,  particularly,  we  were  unable  to  get  materials  and 
unable  to  get  linings,  and  everybody — probably  90  percent  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  industry — would  come  down  here  to  get  some  linings,  piece 
goods,  and  different  things.  I  have  never  gotten  5  yards  through 
Connoll}^  or  anybody  else.  As  for  the  priorities,  I  might  have  got  a. 
lot  of  conversation,  but  never  did  any  good. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  approach  Connolly  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  help? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.  It  is  possible  I  asked  him.  I  kno\r 
I  never  got  anything. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  went  to  look  for  work  for  various  people  did 
3'ou  ever  talk  to  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  who  was  in  the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  Sherman.  About  work? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  getting  business. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  did? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wasn't  he  in  the  Air  Force  Procurement  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  he  was.  No — he  was  in  the  Air  Force  Pro- 
curement but  he  was  in  the  Investigations  Division.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  procurement. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  in  Investigations.  When  you  saw  him,  did 
A^ou  ever  talk  to  him  about  the  possibility  of  getting  Air  Force  con- 
tracts for  your  clients? 

Mr.  Sherman.    No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  would  be  a  natural  thing  to  do ;  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  glad  I  didn't.  It  might  have  been  a  natural 
thing  to  do,  but  I  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  know  Frank  Connolly;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  Frank  V.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  chief  of  the  Special  Rating  Division  of  the 
WPB  ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  his  title  was;  that  is  where 
he  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  met  him  around  here.    I  don't  know  how. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  met  him  ? 

INIr.  Sherman.  I  couldn't  explain  that.    I  met  so  many  people. 
•     Mr.  Moser.  Just  met  him  socially  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  Freezer,  the  address  you  gave  in  August  1943, 
was  that  Herbert  J.  Freezer? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Shirt  manufacturer? 
Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MosER.  A  close  friend  of  yours;  was  he  not? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  pretty  good  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  MosER.  And  he  had  large  contracts  with  the  Government  did 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Long  before  the  war.  He  has  been  working  for  the 
Government,  I  would  say,  20  years. 

Mr.  MosER,  Wlien  you  came  down  here  with  him,  didn't  you  do 
anything  with  him  in  connection  with  his  priorities  or  Government 
'Contracts  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  He  has  been  working  for  the  Government,  Mr. 
Moser.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  and  he  couldn't — they  asked  him  to  build  new  factories. 
He  could  get  all  the  work  he  ever  wanted.  Nobody  had  to  go  to  do 
anything  for  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  AVhat  percentage  of  the  shirts  manufactured  by  him 
were  sold  to  the  Government ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  All.     He  worked  strictly  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  all  of  his  production  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  so.  He  had  factories  around  Pennsylvania 
and  around  Virginia,  but  I  believe  all  his  work  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  what  percentage  of  the  purchases  of  shirts  by  the 
Government  came  from  his  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  a  good  percentage.     I  don't  know  what. 

Mr.  Moser.  Very  high  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  you  knew  Congressman  Klein  quite  well,  you  said? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  did. 
•    Mr.  Moser.  And  did  you  introduce  Klein  to  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Possible.    I  wouldn't 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  Costello's  apartment,  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  1943,  you  introduced  Klein  and  Freezer  both  to  Costello  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  that  can't  be  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  think  Freezer  has  ever  been  anywhere  near 
Costello.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliat  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  think  Freezer  has  ever  been  near  Costello 
at  Costello's  house. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  Klein  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  think  so.     Never  with  me,  anyway. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  Klein  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  Costello's  house? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember  the  incident. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  interviewed  Klein,  and  he  told  us  that  you  had 
introduced  him  to  Costello  at  Costello's  apartment  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  1943.     Do  you  say  that  Klein  is  wrong  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,  I  wouldn't  say  he  is  wrong,  but  I  certainly  don't 
remember  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  certainly  don't  remember  it.  And  I  am  sure  he 
is  wrong  when  he  says  that  Freezer  was  there.     I  am  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  sure  Freezer  was  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  not  sure  about  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No ;  I  don't  remember  Klein.  I  don't  remember  be- 
ing there  with  Klein. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Herzfeld  there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  I  don't  even  remember  the  incident.  I  don't 
know  if  Herzfeld  was  ever  to  Costello's  house. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Klein  was  wrong  when  he  told 
us  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  my  opinion,  he  is,  if  he  says  Freezer  was  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Let's  leave  out  Freezer,  let's  just  talk  about  Klein  and 
yourself  and  Costello. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember  any  such  incident  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  Freezer  or 
Herzfeld  being  there,  either;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir.  Moser.  Did  you  know  about  any  dealings  between  Meyer 
Lansky  and  Klein  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None  whatever,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  that  Congressman  Klein  recommended 
Meyer  Lansky 's  son  for  West  Point? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  haven't  heard  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  things  about  your 
selective  service  status. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mosi<:r.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  of  course,  irrespective  of 
your  age,  if  you  were  not  more  than  45,  everybody  had  to  register  for 
selective  service. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  anyone  who  wanted  to  get  deferment  had  to  file 
special  application,  classification  application.  You  recall  that,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  filed  what  is  called  an  occupational  questionnaire 
with  the  Selective  Service  dated  May  4,  1942,  and  you  stated  that 
you  were  working  for  Phono-Films  as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  that  you  had  been  working  for  them  since 
1927.     Was  that  just  a  typographical  error  i     It  was  1937? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Must  have  been,  Mr.  IMoser. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  1937  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  No;  it  couldn't  have  been  193T,  it  was  later  than 
1937. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  assume  you  meant  1937  when  you  said  1927. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  that's  an  error. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  later  than  that,  was  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MoSER.  In  that  questionnaire  which  was  filed  on  July  17, 
1942 ^       ' 

Mr.  Sherman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  that  you  had  been  working  for  Phono-Films 
since  1941. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  would  be  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  stated  that  between  1937  and  1938  you  worked  for 
Schwab  Bros. ;  is  that  right ?  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Schwab  Bros,  and  Baer  Cigar  people? 

Mr.  Spierman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  168  Fifth  Avenue? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  where  the  place  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  must  have  been  just  when  you  came  back  from 
California,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  and  just  for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  for  a  few  months  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  month. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  also  stated  in  your  questionnaire  that  you  worked 
ior  Phono-Films  from  1938  to  1941.    Is  that  erroneous? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Thirty-eight.  Can't  be.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  the  questionnaire  says  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  possible,  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  couldn't  have  worked  for  them  from  1938  on  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  was  Phono-Vision  at  the  time.  I  told  you  Orsatti 
had  this  proposition  before  they  brought  it  on  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  helped  him  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  worked  for  them  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  work,  but  I  was  connected 
with  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  what  was  your  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  that  time  they  were  in  the  process  of  just  getting 
these  things  together.  They  were  making  a  thing  called  an  endless 
projector — a  picture  onto  the  film,  and  through  the  projector  it  was 
turned  on  this  endless.  They  worked  on  that  for  quite  some  time  be- 
fore they  got  it  completed  and  got  this  machine.  Knowing  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  connected  with  the  outfit,  I  helped  a  lot. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  also  stated  you  were  director  in  charge  of  sales  for 
Federal  Aircraft  Products  at  304  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  that's  in  the  Selective  Service  questionnaire  dated 
July  17, 1942.  You  stated  in  that  that  you  had  been  employed  by  that 
outfit  for  1  year,  that  is  at  least  from  July  1941. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  questionnaire  states  that  you  had  been  employed 
by  Federal  Aircraft  Products  Corp.  during  that  period. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  been  employed  there.    I  don't  know  the  length 

of  time.  .  T  1     -.^T  1r^^">     a 

Mr.  MosER.  This  says  for  at  least  1  year  prior  to  July  17,  11)42.    bo 

from  July  1941  to  July  1942,  you  must  have  been  employed  by  Federal 
Aircraft  *  is  that  rif ht  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I'don't  know.    I  wouldn't  know  the  date,  Mr.  Moser. 

]Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Your  questionnaire  says  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  told  you  before  I  was  down  here  on  Phono- V  ision 
thing  and  I  also  tried  to  get  work  for  Federal  Aircraft. 

Mr.  INIosER.  I  see.  Your  questionnaire  states  you  were  employed  by 
Federal  Aircraft  and  you  were  not  employed  elsewhere.     But  you 

were,  were  you  not  ?  ,         ^  ,     ,  i      ^i    ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  don't  remember.    I  don't  remember  that. 
Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  this  questionnaire  correct  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was,  but  I  just  don't  remember. 

It  is  quite  a  bit  back.  .  .  i  i  •-  i    i 

Mr.  MosER.  If  I  should  show  you  the  questionnaire,  would  it  help 

refresh  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sure.  .    ,    ,     .  ,  .  , 

Mr  MosER.  I  am  trying  to  identify  the  period  during  which  you 

worked  for  Federal  Aircraft.     You  state  in  your  questionnaire  that 

you  had  worked  for  them  for  1  year  prior  to  July  1942  and  I  want  to 

pin  that  down.                                    .                                        •       m  j      -j-i, 
I  am  showing  you  a  photostatic  copy  of  questionnaire  hied  with 
Selective  Service,  dated  July  17,  1942   (handing  document  to  Mr. 
Sherman) ,  and  up  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  that  page 

Mr.  Waldman.  Page  3.  i        i  u    ^i     -c^  j       i 

Mr.  MosER.  Page  3.  It  states  that  you  were  employed  by  the  J^  ederal 
Aircraft  Products  for  1  year  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.   (Shakes  head.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  answer  the  question  for  the  record  i 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  it  states,  does  it  not,  that  you  were  not  otherwise 
emploved  during  that  period  ?  _ 

Mr.  Waldman.  The  answer  contained  there  is   oNone. 

Mr.  Moser.  Other  employment,  none  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  .      ^    -,-r^    -, 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  is  the  period  when  you  were  coming  to  Wasli- 
ington,  was  it  not,  or  was  that  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  registered  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  many  times 

during  that  period.  i      i  ^       .    n 

Mr ^Sherm  \n.  Mr.  Moser,  I  don't  remember  the  dates  at  all. 

Mr  MosER.  In  July  1942,  the  same  month  in  which  you  filed  a 
questionnaire,  you  registered  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  giving  the  name 
of  Stephen  Eug  Mills.  . 

Mr   Sherman.  I  told  you  that  is  liable  to  happen,  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  say  if  it  says  so  there,  it  is  true  that  you  worked 
for  no  one  else  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  sure  that  was  right  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  that  is  the  period  during  which  you  said  you  were 
in  Washington  working  for  Phono-Fihns,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  very  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  can  you  say  in  your  questionnaire  you  are  working 
exclusively  for  Federal  Aircraft  when  you  have  already  testified  that 
you  were  spending  practically  all  of  your  time  on  Phono-Films  trying 
to  sell  those  projectors  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  1  didn't  say  I  was  devoting  all  of  my  time,  at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  you  were  working  to  get  Government  contracts 
for  other  people,  too. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  you  say  you  were  not  woiking  for  anybody  except 
Federal  Aircraft.    How  do  you  reconcile  that  ? 

Mr.  Waldman.  May  the  record  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  page  4 
under  another  question  it  is  stated  this  witness  worked  for  Phono- 
Films  Co.  in  19-il  to  1942.  I  respectfully  sul)mit  both  answers  to 
both  questions  should  be  taken  together  and  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  In  other  words,  tlie  entire  photostat  is  avail- 
able for  reference  purposes,  and  anything  it  contains  will,  of  course, 
be  relevant. 

Mr.  Waldman.  The  information  there  given  is  quite  reconcilable, 
parhaps  not  to  the  day,  but  certain  to  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  you 
state  there  you  were  up  to  July  17,  1942,  working  exclusively  for 
Federal  Aircraft.  The  payroll  records  of  Federal  Aircraft  indicate 
that  you  were  not  carried  on  those  payrolls  until  October  29,  the 
week  of  October  29,  1942,  which  is  several  months  after  this  question- 
naire was  filed.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  state  that 
you  were  working  for  them  exclusively  and  you  were  not  on  their 
payroll. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can't  account  how  they  keep  their  books,  Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  pay  you  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  sure  they  did.  Here  is  what  the  deal  was. 
I  worked  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  I  think  at  that  particular  time  I 
was  advanced  a  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Now  how  they  put  it, 
whether  they  put  it  down  in  the  forai  of  a  salary  or  in  the  form  of 
expenses,  something  like  that,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  indicate  no  compensation  payment  to  you  during 
that  period.    How  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  do  you  understand  the  question? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  INIoser,  will  you  kindly  repeat  the  question  or 
rephrase  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  asking  you  how  you  account  for  the  fact  you 
were  not  carried  on  the  payroll  of  the  Federal  Aircraft  at  a  time  when 
your  questionnaire  indicates  you  were  working  exclusively  for  them. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  I  don't  know.  That  I  couldn't  answer.  I 
don't  know  anytliing  about  their  books. 

Mr,  MosER.  You  were  classified  as  IV-A? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  is  an  essential  classification  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  not  correct,  it  is  an  essential  classification,  that 
is,  a  deferment  classification  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  .  . 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  will  not  hold  yon  to  stating  that  is  a  tact. 
Yon  jnst  accept  connsel's  statement  if  he  makes  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Thank  yon.  ,       ,    .  .         ^,     .        i         .-u  . 

Mr  MosER.  The  records  of  the  Federal  Aircraft  also  show  that 
you  stopped  receiving  a  salary  from  that  company  during  the  pay- 
roll period  of  October  8,  1943;  so  that  you  stopi^ed  being  on  their 
payroll  then,  and  that  was  3  weeks  after  your  IV-A  classification 
was  granted.  Why  did  you  go  off  the  payroll  so  soon  after  the  grant- 
ing of  this  deferment  ?  -,  -r  i     u  ^      ^ 

Mr  Sherman.  I  don't  know.  I  don  t  remember,  and  I  don  t  know 
whether  I  was  on  or  off  so  far  as  the  books  are  concerned.  Whatever 
is  stated  in  that  questionnaire  was  the  fact  at  the  time. 

Mr  MosER.  In  other  words,  if  their  books  differ  from  the  facts  m 
that  questionnaire  your  position  is  that  their  books  are  wrong;  is 

Mr.  Sherman.  AYell,  I  know  that  I  was  right  in  my  questionnaire. 
Whether  their  books  are  wrong  or  not 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions in  inspect  to  the  outcome  or  the  result  of  your  visit  to  the 
apartment  of  Frank  Costello. 

The  CmSian.^You  recall  that  occasion,  do  you  not,  when  you  had 

been  to  Costello's  apartment?  c^^o+^r. 

Mr  Sherman.  I  have  been  there  a  number  of  times,  Senator. 

The  C?.1iRman.  Do  you  recall  an  occasion  when  you  were  there  at 
the  same  time  that  Ambassador  O'Dwyer  was  there  ( 

tL  C™m!n.^Now  we'will  come  back  to  the  details  of  the  visit 
a  little  la  er,  but  my  immediate  question  is,  Did  the  fact  that  you  had 
l^^Unco4--y  -^th  or  at  the  saine  time  that  Ambassador 
O'Dwyer  was  there  cause  you  to  leave  New  York< 

Mr 'Sherman.  At  that  particular  time? 

l^:  £^r  S^X,  I  really  don't  understand  the  qu^^. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  were  you  ever  asked  to  leave  New  York  or 
to  absent  yourself  from  New  York? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

'The  Chairman.  When  were  you?  .     ,    .        .i.    aqak  ^^^n 

Mr   Sherman.  I  believe  it  was  4  or  5  weeks  before  the  1945  elec- 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  1945  election? 

The  C™MAN^Now  the  point  that  I  did  not  quite  make  myself 
cleir  on  was  whether  or  not  your  leaving  New  York, «-  request 
to  leave  New  York  had  any  connection  with  your  visit  to  the  Costello 
apartment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  have  reference  to  ( 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  was  given  information  at  the  time  I  was 
at  an  affair  at  the  Commodore  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Talk  a  little  louder,  please. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  3-G  Clothing  Manu- 
facturers who  have  this  annual  dinner.  I  was  there  with  Mrs.  Sher- 
man, Asellow,  Jack  Gorman,  I  think,  oh,  several  others.  When  sit- 
ting at  a  table  a  man  came  in  and  motioned  to  Jack  Gorman  to  come 
over.  Jack  Gorman  went  and  talked  with  him,  got  finished  after  a 
little  bit,  and  Gorman  took  me  aside  and  started  talking  with  me. 
He  said,  "The  general  just  sent  word  he  would  like  you  to  leave  town 
and  he  would  like  you  to  leave  immediately." 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  general  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  called  O'Dwyer  the  general  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  then,  Mr.  Sherman,  that 
you  were  in  attendance  at  the  banquet  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  party  entered  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  no  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  observe  him  to  summon  Mr.  Gorman? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  noticed  that  they  were  in  conversation? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  Mr.  Gorman  came  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  told  you  that  the  general  wanted  you  to  leave 
New  York? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  leave 

Mr,  Sherman.  Immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  what  reason  was  assigned  for  the  request 
that  you  leave  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  only  thing  he  told  me,  that  this  man  gave  him  a 
message  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  blast  in  the  newspapers, 
and  that  the  general  at  that  time  didn't  want  them  to  get  ahold  of  me 
to  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  me.  Well,  we  argued  a  little  bit  about  it, 
and  I  said  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Who  is  "them"  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  back  to  that.  You  say  "them."  Who 
do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like — would  you  repeat  that? 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  answer,  Mr.  Reporter. 
(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

The  only  thing  he  told  me,  that  this  man  gave  him  a  message  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  terrible  blast  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  general  at  that  time 
didn't  want  them 

Mr.  Sherman.  "Them"  meaning  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  desired  that  you  get  away  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  hide,  would  that  be  right? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Get  away. 

The  Chairman.  Be  out  of  reach? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Be  out  of  reach. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  what  was  your  mformation  as  to  the  Wast, 
what  the  blast  was  going  to  be  about,  what  the  blast  was  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  talked  about  that,  but  I  read 
about  it  later  on. 

The  Chairman,  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  that  time  Jonah  Goldstein  was  O'Dwyer  s  oppo- 
nent, and  the  blast  was  Frank  Costello  and  Irving  Sherman,  Louie  the 
Hip,  or  whatever  it  might  have  been,  all  working  for  O'Dwyer,  and  a 
lot  of  things  to  that  effect.  I  don't  know,  just  can't  remember  what  it 
was,  but  it  was  a  bad  thing.  •        i    .  .  i 

The  Chairman.  So  the  charge  was  made  m  the  campaign  that  there 
was  a  connection  between 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Between  Mayor  O'Dwyer  as  the  candidate  and 

Frank  Costello? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Yourself? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  And  others  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  ^  s-         r^ 

The  Chairman.  Now,  upon  receiving  that  request  from  Cjorman 

that  night  did  you  comply  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  left  the  following  Monday,  benator. 

The  Chairman.  And  why  ?  i  t  ^i        n. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  because  the  man  asked  me  to,  and  1  thought 

enough  of  him  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  fact  is  that  your  immediate  departure  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  request  that  was  made  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir.  -,    -,       ,  i     -, 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  previously  intended  to  leave  or  had  you 
made  any  plans  at  all  to  leave  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  none  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  whom  did  you  leave  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  My  wife  and  daughter. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  went  down  to,  I  believe,  we  stayed  at  a  little 
spot  down  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Came  there  to  hide? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Was  that  a  safe  place?  ^r^     ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  Then  we  stopped  at  a  hotel  at  Ocean  City,  Md.,  drove 
down  to  Daytona  Beach  then. 

The  Chairman.  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  «?     .   . 

The  Chairman.  On  your  trip  down  did  you  make  any  eflort  to 
either  hide  your  identity  or  keep  out  of  sight  ?  .       ,      . 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.    Well,  I  kept  out  of  sight  because  we  ]ust  kept 

traveling.  ■,•-,-,.  t. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  that  done  purposely,  that  you  didn  t  want 
anybody  to  know  where  you  were ?  ^  ^  ._     ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right.  He  asked  me  to  do  that  and  i  did ;  1 
complied  with  his  request. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  away  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  until  a  day  or  two  after  election. 
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The  Chairman.  And  then,  of  course,  I  assume  the  smoke  was  clear- 
ing up  and  you  thought  you  were  safe  then  in  coming  back  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  return  then  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Straight  to  New  York,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  when  Mr.  Gorman  on  the  nignt  you 
were  at  the  banquet  told  you  what  the  message  was,  was  there  any- 
thing else  mentioned  as  to  what  knowledge  you  had  that  might  be 
at  all  embarrassing  if  it  were  made  known  during  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None  whatsoever.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.    Costello's  name  was  mentioned,  though? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  reference  to  any  particular  incidents 
or  any  particular  occasions  on  which  Costello  and  Mr.  O'Dwyer  and 
yourself  were  together  or  in  company  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  1942,  the  particular  time  you  are  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  only  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  unusual  request?  Had  you  received 
anything  similar  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never 

The  Chairman.  Before  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  exception  to  it  at  all  and  object  to 
having  to  leave  the  city  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  really  didn't.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  is,  Mr.  Sherman,  what  particular  contacts 
or  meetings  had  there  been  with  Frank  Costello  which  would  have 
proved  embarrassing  if  they  had  been  revealed  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  sorry  but  I  didn't  get  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  did  you  have  that  they  didn't 
want  you.  to  give  out  if  you  were  questioned  by  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  have  any. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  more  than  you  have  told  us  about? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing  more  than  I  am  telling  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  prediction 
that  a  blast  would  come. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  blast  did  come  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  kept  in  touch  by  getting  the  news- 
papers ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  name  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  upon  seeing  your  name  in  the  papers 
get  in  touch  with  anyone  to  correct  or  to  refute  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  clear  up  anything  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  were  expected  to  keep  out  of  sight 
and  not  to  have  anything  to  say ;  is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Acceded  to  the  request  and  did  as  you  were  asked? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  upon  returning  to  New  York  shortly  after 
election,  did  you  take  any  steps  to  find  out  why  you  had  been  asked  to^ 
leave  so  suddenly  ? 

]\Ir.  Sherman.  Well,  I  was  told  why,  and  the  thing  happened  be- 
cause of  the  blast  in  the  newspaper,  but  I  tried  to  reach  0'Dwye;r  after 
I  got  back. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  I  succeeded  about,  I  would  say,  in  about  ai 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     So  you  were  unsuccessful  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  For  about  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  finally 

Mr.  Sherman.  Finally  through  James  Moran,  who  was  with  the 
fire  department,  after  going  to  him  about  three  or  four  hundred 
times — when  I  say  three  or  four  hundred 

The  Chairman.  A  great  number  of  times  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  great  number.  I  finally  got  to  see  him  one  time. 
Sometime  in  1946, 1  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Why  had  you  tried  repeatedly  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  we  were  very  friendly  prior  to  his  being  mayor. 
I  mean  prior  to  my  going  away.  I  have  introduced  him  to  lots  of 
people  in  the  industry,  people  that  were  very,  very  helpful  to  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  say  "industry,"  you  mean  the  garment  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  mean  the  garment  industry.  And  I  guess  one 
man  in  particular,  whose  name  is  Moe  Sherman — he  is  dead — got  sick 
running  around  for  him.  Well,  everybody  was  disappointed  in  the 
way  he  did  things,  very  unappreciative,  if  that  is  what  you  would 
call  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  on  finally  reaching  him  after  these 
numerous  attempts  and  after  about  a  year,  was  any  reference  made 
to  the  occasion  when  you  had  left  town  so  suddenly  at  the  request  com- 
municated through  Mr.  Gorman? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  even  talked  about. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  refer  to  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  never  referred  to  it.  I  had  about  11  minutes  of 
his  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  question  didn't  come  up  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tliat  was  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  was  the  gist  of  the  blast  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Senator,  I  don't  remember.  About  Costello  and 
Sherman  and  several  names  mentioned,  racketeers  with  O'Dwyer,  and 
all  along  those  lines.     Just  what  the  article  was 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  it  specify  any  particular  activity  that  you  had 
engaged  in  upon  his  behalf  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  At  the  particular  time  it  was  the  thing  Mr. 
Moser  brought  out  about  me  being  connected  with  Lepke  and  Gurrah. 
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Senator  Wiley.  You  were  never  told  to  leave  town  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  you  friendly  toward  O'Dwyer  now,  or  how 
do  you  feel  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Wiley.  What? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  say  we  are  not  friendly. 

Senator  Wiley.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  not  friendly,  I  don't  think.  If  I  was  a  man's 
friend  I  wouldn't  be  running  away  from  him,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
think  he  did  to  me. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  did  you  render  him  yeoman  service  of  some 
kind  in  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  helped  him.  I  asked  a  lot  of  people  to  vote  for 
him. 

Senator  Wiley.  Where  was  your  influence  particularly  potent? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  garment  industry. 

Senator  Wiley.  How? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  in  the  industry,  Senator. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  did  you  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  asked  them  to  do  everything  they  can,  to  vote  for 
him,  to  help  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  distribute  any  funds  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  got  a  little  money  for  him,  too,  from  certain 
individuals. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  did  you  turn  it  over  to  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  turned  it  over  to  Moran. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  the  amount,  but  the  biggest  amount 
of  money  that  was  gotten,  and  some  money  that  I  have  gotten  was 
turned  over  to  Moe  Sherman,  who,  in  turn,  turned  it  over  to  O'Dwyer, 
I  guess — I  think. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Where  did  he  get  it? 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  I  had  money  from  a  fellow  like  this  Herbert 
Freezer  we  talked  about,  got  some  from  Nat  Herzfeld,  got  some  from 
Joe  Henshal. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  keep  records  of  how  much  you  got? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  Senator ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Wiley.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximation  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  say  between  four,  five,  maybe  six  thousand 
dollars  at  different  intervals. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  you  turned  that  in  to  someone  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Most  of  it  I  turned  over  to  Moran,  and  part  of  it 
I  am  sure  I  give  to  Moe  Sherman. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  know  what  they  did  with  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  other  activities  did  you  engage  in  in  his 
behalf? 

Mr.  Sherman.  What  other  activities  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  None. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  go  around  trying  to  get  votes  for  him? 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  in  our  industry.     I  didn't  go  around.     As  I 

met  people  I  asked  them  to.  •  <•  o       ^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  reply  to  a  question  ot  Senator 
Wiley  you  stated,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  that  some  of  the 
contributions  that  you  received  you  gave  directly  to  Moran. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  to  Moe  Sherman. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well  I  think  you  did  mention  Mr.  O'Dwyer  s 
name,  if  I  heard  you  correctly,  that  you  guessed  he  got  them. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  ''guess"  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Actually,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  New  York  Times— excuse  me.  Senator  Wiley. 

Senator  Wiley.  Go  ahead.  ^o    -.n.o    t       x. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  New  York  Times  on  October  28,  1948,  Jonah 
Goldstein  referred  to  you  as  a  front  man  for  Costello  and  Siegel. 
Was  that  the  kind  of  accusation  that  was  made  in  connection  with 
this  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Something  like  that.  .        •  -,  x 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  consider  yourself  a  front  for  either  one,  1 

suppose  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Why  definitely  not,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  know  them  both  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes.  . 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  was  really  the  power  m  lammany  at  that 

time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  who  the 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  it? 

.  (Mr.  Sherman  confers  with  his  attorney.) 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  it  was  George  McLaughlin. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  Frank  Costello 
was  playing  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  couldn't— I  don't  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  about  yourself? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  even  know  George  McLaughlin. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kefatjver.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  leave  the  subject 
matter  we  have  been  talking  about— after  you  left  New  York,  which 
I  guess  was  in  the  fall  of  f945  and  took  the  trip  through  Maryland 
and  on  down  to  Daytona  Beach 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right.  ,     ^     •     at 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  keep  in  touch  with  anybody  m  New 
York  during  that  time  when  you  were  away  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  Senator ;  no ;  I  didn't. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  didn't  call  up  to  see  how  things  were 
doing,  what  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  pay  your  own  way  or  were  your  ex- 
penses paid  on  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  I  paid  my  own. 

Senator  Kefauver.  No  one  contributed  to  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  This  Siegel  you  referred  to,  where  it  was  al- 
leged you  were  the  front  for  Costello  and  Siegel,  is  that  Bugsy  Sieo-el^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  who  they  meant.  "^ 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Senator  Ivefauver.  You  knew  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  While  still  living  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  I  never  knew  him  in  New  York.  I  met  him  in 
California.    I  never  knew  him  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kefauver.  About  when  did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  it  was  around  1937. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  him  out  there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  met  him  through  a  man  by  the  name  of  Frank 
Orsatti. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  have  business  transactions  with  him 
or  just  personal? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  business  whatsoever. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Moser,  I  have  been  out.  Has  he  been 
asked  about  Mr.  Klein's  telephone  calls  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  not  come  to  that  yet. 

The  CHAmMAN.  No ;  he  has  not.    Do  you  want  to  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Moser  is  going  to. 

Mr.  Moser.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  in  connection  with  this 
strange  request  that  you  leave  town  is  what  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plished as  far  as  O'Dwyer's  campaign  is  concerned  by  havino-  you 
leave  town?  ■  "  ^  &  . 

It  did  not  change  the  situation  any.  Why  would  he  want  you  to 
leave  town? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  what  he  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Moser ;  I 
really  don't.  I  don't  know  what  he  had  in  mind  and  wasn't  in  a  posi- 
tion to  question  him.  A  message  was  sent.  Of  course,  I  balked  at  it 
at  first,  but  m  talking  with  Gorman  he  says,  "Well,  do  it.  That  is 
what  he  would  like."    And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Moser.  Let  me  come  back  to  your  associations  with  Arthur  G. 
Klein. 

Mr.  Sherman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Whom  you  said  you  had  known  since  you  were  quite 
young. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  our  interview  with  him  he  told  us  you  had  come  to 
Washington  mainly  to  help  O'Dwyer,    Do  you  say  that  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  it  couldn't  possibly  be.  There  was  nobody 
here  I  could  help  with,  and  if  there  is  nothing  here  to  help  him,  that 
couldn't  possibly  be.    I  am  sure  the  Congressman  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  You  did  help  O'Dwyer,  didn't  you,  while 
you  were  here? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  did,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  didn't  originally  come  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Down  to  Washington  here  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  did  help  him  while  you  were  here.  You  helped 
him  in  the  investigation  of  the  Air  Force  contracts  at  Wright  Field. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Moser,  that  happened  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr,  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  if  yon  want  me  to  I  wnll  give  you  the  story 
on  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes ;  please  do. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  meeting  O'Dwyer,  he  was  very  much  disturbed 
and  disgusted  with  his  job  as  an  investigator  for  Procurement.  He 
said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  procurement  and  that  he  just 
didn't  want  any  part  of  it.  and  he  was  going  to  resign. 

That  happened  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Freezer  was  with  me  in  Wash- 
ington. He  wasn't  with  me  at  the  time  of  this  particular  conversation, 
but  he  was  in  Washington,  and  I  got  ahold  of  Freezer  and  told  him 
just  how  Bill  O'Dwyer  felt  about  this  pi'ocurement  problem.  "Well," 
he  sa3"s,  ''let  me  have  a  talk  with  him.  I  would  be  glad  to  help  him, 
1  have  been  in  procurement  with  Government  for  a  long  time," 

I  talked  to  O'Dwyer  and  he  was  leaving  for  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the 
time,  and  he  said.  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  am  going  to  go  to 
Dayton'" — of  course,  this  isn't  the  exact  conversation.  I  mean  along 
these  lines :  "I  am  going  to  Dayton  and  find  out  what  it  is  all  about 
and  I  will  call  you." 

The  same  man.  Gorman,  came  to  me  and  said :  "Just  heard  from 
the  general.  He  would  like  you  and  Freezer  to  come  to  Dayton,"  and 
Ave  did.  We  got  on  a  plane  and  registered  at  the  Van  Cleve  Hotel. 
We  got  there  at  night  and  we  went  to  sleep  that  particular  night. 
Freezer  and  O'Dwyer  left  in  the  morning,  I  stayed  at  the  hotel. 
They  went  over  to  the  piocurement,  over  to  the  base,  and  Freezer 
got  back — Freezer  and  O'Dwyer  both  got  back  it  must  have  been 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  O'Dwyer  was  very  happy  about 
the  things  that  Freezer  was  able  to  point  out  to  him. 

As  a  result  of  Freezer's  showing  him  the  workings  of  the  thing, 
I  think  he  said  that  he  went  to  Kansas  City  and  prosecuted  three  or 
four  people  that  were  connected  with  Procurement  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  convicted  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  that  Freezer  was  really  helping  O'Dwj^er  with 
that  investigation? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  were  in  Washington  you  saw  Jerry  Orbach, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Who? 

Mr.  Moser.  Jerry  Orbach. 

Mr,  Sherman,  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  And  was  his  father  O'Dwyer's  campaign  treasurer? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  were  your  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None. 

Mr.  Moser.  Purely  personal,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None.  I  don't  even  know  Nat.  I  met  Jerry  down 
here  while  in  uniform. 

85277— 51— pt.  18 44 
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Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  frequently  while  he  was  here? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Orbach  I  don't  believe  since  about 
the  time  I  seen  Mayor  O'Dwyer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  John  Murtagh  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  he  here  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never  seen  him  and  never  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never  talked  to  him,  Mr.  Moser,  never  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  what  was  your  reason  for  having  so  many  dealings 
with  Congressman  Klein  while  you  were  here  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Moser,  every  time  I  would  come  here  I  would 
call  Klein  or  Klein  would  call  me  and  go  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Moser.  Purely  personal. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Go  to  see  a  picture  show,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  records  of  a  large  number  of  telephone  calls 
to  him  from  you,  calls  made  to  him  at  the  Statler,  for  example.  Is 
that  where  he  was  staying  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Sure,  I  called  him  many  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  records  of  calls  made  to  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  think  he  lives  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see.    That  was  his  summer  place  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  didn't  you  introduce  Klein  to  Frank  Connolly? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  remember  that.  It  is  possible  but  I  don't 
remember  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  would  be  the  occasion  for  introducing  him  to 
Frank  Connolly  ?    What  would  be  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  would  be  no  reason,  Mr.  Moser.  I  have  been 
up  against  a  bar  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  probably  had  a  drink 
with  five  or  six  people  I  never  knew  and  was  introduced  to  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  you  knew  Mr.  Kastel  because  you  were  con- 
sidering using  him  as  a  distributor  for  these  machines  in  New 
Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  a  record  of  a  telephone  call  on  May  20,  1943, 
made  to  him  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  staying  at  the  Eoosevelt  Hotel. 
Another  one  made  on  June  8,  another  one  July  10,  another  on  July  11. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Was  this  in  1943,  Mr.  Moser? 

Mr.  Moser.  1943,  yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  New  Orleans  was  one  of  the  spots  I  had  a  Phono- 
Vision  machine.  It  was  down  there  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  as  a  sample 
and  I  kept  calling  Kastel  to  send  the  machine  back  any  amount  of 
times. 

Mr.  Moser,  You  made  all  these  calls  for  just  one  machine? 

Mr.  Sherman,  Just  one  machine ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  were  these  in  1943  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well  now,  we  didn't  deliver — I  don't  know  I  can  get 
you  the  date.    All  the  projectors  was  delivered  late  in  1943. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  had  the  understanding  from  your  previous  testimony 
that  you  succeeded  in  selling  them  all  to  the  Signal  Corps  by  the  end 
of  1942. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  said,  Mr  Moser — I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  recall  the  date  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  recall,  but  I  am  sure  it  had  to  be  1943. 

Mr.  Waldman.  I  think  it  is  dated  1943,  the  latter  part  of  1943. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  testimony  will  show. 

In  any  case  those  calls  were  solely  to  get  that  one  machine  back? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  discussion  of  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Frank  Quail,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Former  fire  commissioner  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  were  your  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing  outside  of  having  dinner  with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  him  quite  intimately  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  I  met  him — I  met  Frank  Quail  around  19 — some- 
time in  1946, 1  believe. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  first  time  you  knew  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  a  good  deal  of  him  in  1946? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  I  would  see  him,  I  would  occasionally  run  into 
him  at  a  restaurant  quite  often. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  is  because 
we  have  an  informant  Avho  told  us  that  you  were  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  him.    I  mean  you  can  tell  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  would  go  to  have  dinner  with  the  man,  and 
I  would  say  I  am  on  intimate  terms. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now  Nat  Herzfeld  was  president  of  the  Federal  Air- 
craft Products  Corp.? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  INIosER.  That  is  the  one  we  found  in  your  draft-deferment 
application  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  dealings  with  him  down  here? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  We  have  tried  together  on  these  ventures  to 
get  business.  He  has  helped  me  out  with  the  sale  of  Phono-Vision 
machines.  He  went  around  with  me.  In  fact,  we  checked  in  together 
a  lot.  That  is  how  you  got  the  address  135  Madison  Avenue.  But  we 
never  succeeded  in  getting  any  contracts  at  all  outside  of  selling  the 
television  piachine. 

Mr.  Moser.  Phono-Vision. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  mean  Phono-Vision. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  the  Arizona  Bar  and  Grill  is  something  that  you 
had  an  interest  in,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not  have  an  interest. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not  have  an  interest. 

Mr.  MosER.    That  belonged  to  Harry  Rose  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Herzfeld  have  an  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Herzfeld  loaned  some  money  to  Harry  Rose. 
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Mr.  MosER.  To  be  used  by  Harry  Rose  in  connection  with  the  grill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  information  which  you  may  want  to  admit 
or  deny,  to  the  eifect  that  you  and  Herzfeld  together  had  an  interest 
in  it  and  operated  it  until  its  license  was  revoked  by  the  State  liquor 
authority  for  fraudulent  concealment  of  ownership  in  late  1943.  Do 
you  know  about  that  incident? 

Mr.  Shermax.  We  were  to  become  partners. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  to  become  partners  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Going  to.  The  cleal  was  never  consummated.  We 
never  were  interested. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  say  "we" 

Mr.  Sherman.  Meaning  Nat  Herzfeld  and  myself.  I  stayed  there 
just  to  get  the  money  that  we  had  loaned  to  Harry  Rose. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  had  loaned  some  money  to  Harry  Rose,  too? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nat  Herzfeld  did.  Nat  Herzfeld.  Well,  if  he  was 
going  to  make  the  deal,  I  was  going  to  have  part  of  the  deal. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  Rose  go  to  jail  for  perjury  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  he  went  to  jail  for  perjury  he  would  have  lost 
his  license,  wouldn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  whose  name  the  license  was  on,  because 
he  had  a  partner,  I  think.  I  forgot  what  his  name  was.  I  just  can't 
think  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well  now,  didn't  the  State  liquor  authority  have  an  in- 
vestigation of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  and  I  appeared  there,  too. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  appeared  in  court  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  didn't  you  testify  in  that  hearing  that  you  had 
an  interest  in  it  to  help  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  definitely  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  you  say  you  had  an  interest  to  help  Rose  keep 
the  place  open  while  he  was  in  jail? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  God,  no.    I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  it  close  when  Rose  went  to  jail  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember  when  it  closed. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  it  must  have  stayed  open  then,  and  the  ownership 
must  have  transferred  if  it  was  going  to  stay  on ;  isn't  that  ti:ue  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  know,  Mr.  Moser.  I  just  don't  remem- 
ber the  details. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  Nat  Herzfeld's  name  used  as  owner  in  order  to 
keep  it  open  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  basis  for  this  accusation  by  the  State 
liquor  authority  of  fraudulent  concealment  of  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  did  they  say  owned  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  said  Frank  Costello  owned  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Said  Frank  Costello  owned  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  That  is  what  they  told  me  when  I  went  up  to 
the  liquor  authority. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  basis  for  that  accusation? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  ask  you  if  you  owned  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Sure  they  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  didn't  they  claim  you  and  Costello  owned  it  to- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  I  don't  know  what  they  claimed.  They  were 
wrong. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  were  trying  to  find  out  if  you  had  an  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  said  you  had  none  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  didn't  you  at  one  time  or  wasn't  Herzfeld  at  one 
time  proposed  as  treasurer  of  Tammany  Hall  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  anj^thing  to  do  with  his  being  put  up? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing  whatsoever;  nothing, 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  O'Dwyer  put  his  name  up? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  know,  Mr.  Moser.  I  wouldn't  know  who 
put  his  name  up. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  O'Dwyer  put  his  name  up  and  District 
Attorney  Hogan  opposed  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Moser,  at  the  particular  time  I  hadn't  talked 
or  seen  O'Dwyer  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  know  about  that. 

What  is  the  Algam  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Algam? 

Mr.  Moser.  A-1-g-a-m.     Never  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Herzfeld  is  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  it 
and  it  runs  a  race  track.     Does  that  help  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  know  the  race  track. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  Herzfeld  has  an  interest  in  that  race  track,  doesn't 
he? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.     I  know  he  is  up  there, 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Stephen  Rug  Mills 

Mr.  Sherman.  Owner. 

Mr.  Moser.  President  of  that,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  business  connections  with  that  or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  incident  that  was 
referred  to  in  previous  testimony  to  the  effect  that  you  had  been  driven 
from  the  airport. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  will  be  an  appropriate  time  for  recess. 
We  will  recess  now  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  15  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  of  this 
same  day.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  CfiAiRMAN.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Sherman. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  IRVING  SHERMAN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

LOUIS  WALDMAN,  ATTORNEY 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Waldman,  I  should  explain 
the  reason  for  our  haste  in  taking  the  recess  that  time  in  the  midst  of 
a  question.  The  vote  was  called  and  there  were  two  votes  since  then 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  think  a  question  was  asked.  Possibly  the  easiest  way  would  be 
to  have  counsel  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Moser,  if  you  will  take  it  up  again,  please. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  1942  you  will  recall  there  was  a  meeting 
between  Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  Costello  in  connection  with  the  matter 
at  Wright  Field  and  a  man  named  Baker.     Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  remember  the  meeting.  I  don't  know  what  the 
meeting  w^as  about. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  remember  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wasn't  at  the  meeting.  I  will  explain  that.  That 
same  afternoon  that  this  meeting  took  place,  Moran  came  to  my  place. 
At  that  time  it  was  at  38  East  Nineteenth  Street.  He  asked  me  if  I 
wouldn't  join  in  a  meeting  at  Costello's  house  that  evening.  I  do 
not  remember  the  hour.  I  got  there  at  8 :  30,  maybe  a  little  later. 
There  were  six,  seven,  or  eight  men  in  session.  There  was  O'Dwyer, 
Costello,  Mike  Kennedy,  I  believe  Bert  Stand,  and  several  others. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  Costello's. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  Costello's  house. 

The  Chairman.  House. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Apartment. 

As  I  walked  in,  these  men  were  in  session.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.  On  the  side  of  the  room,  there  was  a  little 
room  with  a  bar.  Mrs.  Costello  and  some  man  I  met  before  were  up 
there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  his  name? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I.  do  not  know.     I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  go  ahead,  who  else  was  there  ?  I  believe  you  told 
us  who  ^yas  there.  You  told  us  who  was  there.  Tell  us  more  about 
the  meeting  and  what  happened. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  never  walked  into  the  room  wliere  they  had  the 
meeting.     I  don't  know  what  they  were  discussing. 

Mr.  jMoser.  Didn't  you  wonder  why  j^ou  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  why  I  was  asked  to  be  there  since  I 
was  not  called  in.     That  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  make  an  attempt  to  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.    No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  you  speak  to  all  the  people  there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  All  I  did  was  wave  hello  and  v/alk  into  the  bar 
room.     There  was  an  open  door.     I  never  heard  any  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  asked  by  Moran  to  go  there,  but  you  nevei* 
found  out  why  you  were  there  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  told  that  lie  went  there  to  find  out  about  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Joe  Baker  who  was  supposed  to  be  taking  con- 
tracts in  Wright  Field. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  asked  to  attend  the  meeting  or  to  be 
present «    Did  Mr.  Moran  tell  you  who  desired  your  presence  ? 

Mr  Sherman.  No.  He  said  to  me,  "O'Dwyer  and  myself  are  going 
up  to  Frank  Costello's  house  tonight.  Would  you  join  us?"  I  don  t 
know  whether  O'Dwyer  asked  him  to  ask  me  that  question,  but  he 
asked  me  to  join  him  at  that  house.  ,  •,    ^  i      v   j 

Mr.  MosER.  O'Dwyer  testified  before  this  committee  that  he  had 
asked  you  to  arrange  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  true  ?    Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  arrange  the  meeting  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  ^Yhen  O'Dwyer  said  he  asked  you  to  arrange  the  meet- 
ing, he  was  incorrect  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  note— this  may  be  a  question  of  phraseology— m 
your  prepared  statement,  on  page  20,  the  last  couple  of  lines— there 
you  say : 

A  few  days  later,  Jim  Moran  came  to  my  office  at  Crest  Clothes  and  told  me 
that  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  at  Frank  Costello's  apartment  and  that 
O'Dwyer  would  like  to  have  me  come  to  Costello's  that  evening. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  very  possible. 
The  Chairman.  This  is  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  I  had  had  that,  I  would  have  read  that,  i  am 
sure  I  never  made  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  is  the  statement  you  were  going  to  read  today,  is 

it  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

I  believe  vou  have  seen  that  statement. 

Mr.  Moser.  O'Dwyer  testified  he  had  asked  you  to  arrange  the 
meeting  because  of  your  friendliness  with  all  the  parties  involved. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  say  it  is  untrue. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements  ot  the 
meeting  and  you  came  only  because  you  were  invited  to  come  by 

Moran  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  INIosER.  You  don't  know  why  the  meeting  was  held,  except  it 
had  something  to  do  with  Baker  and  Wright  Field  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  didn't  find  out  about  that  until  after  the  meeting 

was  over. 

Mr.  Moser.  Youwere  not  told  in  advance  ? 

]SIr.  Sherman.  No.  t       .lv 

Mr.  Moser.  We  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  regard  to  the 
efforts  you  made  to  help  O'Dwyer  get  elected. 

The 'Chairman.  There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
the  meeting  in  Costello's.    When  you  arrived,  Mr.  Sherman,  I  take  it 
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and  understand  from  your  previous  testimony,  that  you  went  on  im- 
mediately to  the  other  part  of  the  apartment  or  a  part  that  was  a  little 
away  from  the  place  where  the  huddle  was  in  progress. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  was  done  on  pur- 
pose, or  it  was  merely  by  accident  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  did  not  call  me  in,  Senator.  I  knew  I  wasn't 
wanted  there.    They  knew  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  just  happen  that  you  walked  out  there  or 
did  you  sense  the  fact  that  something  was  going  on  that  you  weren't 
in  on  or  was  there  anything  particularly  signiticant  to  the  fact  that 
you  went  and  joined  the  other  parties  and  stayed  with  them,  ap- 
parently while  the  huddle,  so  to  speak,  was  in  progress  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  I  walked  in.  Senator,  I  just  waved  hello.  Then 
I  went  in  to  say  hello  to  Mrs.  Costello,  alongside  of  their  living  room, 
where  they  have  a  little  bit  of  a  bar,  which  is  another  room.  I  walked 
in  there  and  had  a  drink  with  Mrs.  Costello  and  this  gentleman  who 
was  there.  I  stayed  there  10  or  15  minutes  thinking  I  might  be  called 
in.  But  I  wasn't  called  in.  I  didn't  listen  to  any  of  the  conversa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  the  huddle  was  all  about.  I  was  told  later 
on  it  was  in  reference  to  a  matter  about  Joe  Baker  at  Wright  Field. 

The  Chairman.  You   learned  that  at  a  subsequent  occasion? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  strike  you  as  odd  you  were  asked  to  go  to 
the  apartment,  told  in  advance  that  Mr.  O'Dwyer  would  be  there 
and  after  you  got  there  you  were  not  taken  into  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  guess  it  was  decided  I  should  not  be  at  the  meeting, 
or  whatever  it  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  rather  concluded  that  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  would  be  my  own  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  force  your  way  into  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  conference  ?  Was  it 
apparently  in  a  serious  vein? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  couldn't  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  weren't  hearing  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  guess  it  was,  if  you  are  asking  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  later  learned  that  it  did  relate  to  a 
transaction  at  Wright  Field,  were  you  told  what  the  outcome  was  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  I  was  not.  This  is  the  story  I  got  from  Mr. 
Moran :  That  Joe  Baker's  telephones  were  tapped  and  they  were 
watching  him,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  telephone  wires  were  tapped? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Joe  Baker's. 

Mr.  MosER.  Moran  told  you  that  Joe  Baker's  phone  was  tapped. 
Did  he  give  you  a  reason  why  they  were  being  tapped? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Something  a])out  some  procurement  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Joe  Baker  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoSER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  him,  but  I  have  seen  him 
around  and  said  hello  to  him.     I  don't  know  a  thing  about  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  he  lives  at  the  Madison  Hotel  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  knew  that  because  that  was  where  I  was  told  his 
phone  was  being  tapped. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  been  to  his  apartment  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER,  Do  you  know  that  hotel  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  know  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  a  very  expensive  hotel,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  say  it  is  pretty  high  priced ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  reason  I  am  asking  about  it  is  because  Joe  Baker's 
income-tax  return  indicates  his  income  was  $3,500  a  year  and  we  won- 
dered if  anybody  could  tell  us  how  he  was  able  to  stay  at  the  Hotel 
Madison. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  more  questions  about  the  money 
you  collected  for  O'Dwyer's  campaign.  You  told  us  you  went  around 
to  the  members  of  the  garment  industry  who  you  knew. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  you  to  try  to  recollect.  You  had  some  difficulty 
this  morning  recollecting  how  much  was  involved,  from  whom.  Would 
you  name  some  of  the  people  from  who  you  collected  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Joe  Henshal,  Nat  Hertzfeld. 

Mr.  Moser,  Freezer? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Freezer. 

Mr.  Moser.  Moe  and  Sam  Sherman? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  I  got  money  from  them  because  they 
did  things  directly,  but  there  were  several  others,  maybe  lots  of  others. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  collect  any  from  Costello? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  a  quarter,  nothing. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  you  get  from  Freezer  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  $10  or  $2,000  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Several  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Moser.  Several  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Hertzfeld  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  say  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  several  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  these  collected  in  cash? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Some  in  cash,  some  by  check, 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  the  checks  payable  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,    None  were  made  out  to  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Lipsky? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  never  got  5  cents  from  Lipsky. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  total  amount,  would  you  say,  that  you 
collected  for  this  campaign? 

Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Moser,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  would 
say  it  was  between  $5,000  and  $6,000, 

Mr,  Moser.  That  is  the  direct  amount  that  you  collected  yourself? 

Mr.  Sherman,  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Moser,  Although  you  think  your  efforts  with  people  like  Moe 
and  Sam  Sherman  resulted  in  their  contributing  directly? 

Mr,  Sherman.  I  believe  so.  Maybe  these  people  that  I  mentioned 
also. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Yoii  gave  your  money  to  Morari? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Part  of  it  and  part  of  it  to  Moe  Sherman. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  telling  us  this  morning  about  your  contact 
with  O'Dwyer  and  how  you  had  broken  up.  Tliere  is  a  story  that  I 
would  like  to  have  you  either  confirm  or  deny  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
time  Dennie  Mahoiiey  died — you  remember  a  mass  was  held  for  him 
at  St.  Patrick's  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  to  that  mass? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  met  O'Dwyer  there,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  else  happened? 

Mr.  Sherman.  "V\niat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Mosp:r.  You  shook  hands  with  O'Dwyer,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  a  detective  come  up  to  you  and  say  something 
about  your  having  shaken  hands  with  O'Dwyer? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  met  so  many  people  there  that  morning. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  the  story  that  a  detective  came  up  to  you  and 
asked  you  why  you  were  being  so  friendly  with  a  man  who  was  having 
your  phone  tapped.    Did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  that  it  happened  there.  I  heard  it 
so  many  times  that  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  heard  O'Dwyer  was  having  your  phone  tapped  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  understand  this  particular  detective  said  you  did 
not  believe  it  had  been  done,  but  he  told  you  that  he  had  himself  been 
instructed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  would  O'Dwyer  want  your  phone  tapped? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  O'Dwyer  ever  thank  you  for  the  money  you  raised 
for  his  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Did  he  ever  complain  because  you  did  not  raise  more  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  ever  reward  you  in  any  way  for  your  efforts? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Kept  me  out  of  his  home,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Moser,  Is  that  a  reward  ?  You  have  a  relative  named  Laurence 
Austin  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Who? 

Mr.  Moser.  A  relative  named  Laurence  xlustin. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  "\Yliat  is  his  relation  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  is  married  to  a  third  cousin  of  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  fairly  remote.  O'Dwyer  appointed  him  to  a 
job. 

Mr,  Sherman.  1  es ;  I  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  know  it  otherwise? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  That  is  not  some- 
thing I  would  ask  anybody  to  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  couldn't  be  construed  as  a  reward  to  you  for  your 
efforts  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  previous  testimony  given 
to  this  committee  to  the  effect  that  you  were  called  Dr.  Cooper  on  the 
occasions  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Moran  after  the  election.  Will  you  ex- 
plain why  it  is  a  fact  that  you  were  called  Dr.  Cooper  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Please  explain  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  walked  into  Moran's  oiRce  one  morning  and  before 
getting  into  Moran's  office  there  is  a  receptionist.  Before  I  got  to 
ask  for  Moran,  he  walked  in  and  said,  "Hello,  Doctor."  He  turned 
around  to  this  old  man — I  think  Boyle  or  some  name  like  that — and 
said,  "Meet  Dr.  Cooper."  From  then  on  my  name  became  Dr.  Cooper, 
and  every  time  I  came  to  the  office  he  said,  "Dr.  Cooper  is  calling." 

Several  times  I  told  the  old  gentleman  my  name,  but  he  would 
still  say,  "Dr.  Cooper  is  calling." 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  this  old  man  receptionist? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  there  any  other  receptionists  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  was  a  relief  man  there.  He  worked  there  all 
the  time,  but  he  had  relief  during  lunchtime. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  the  relief  man  introduce  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  same  wa}'  I  got  to  be  known  there  as  Dr. 
Cooper. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  must  have  been  some  other  explanation  other 
than  the  one  you  gave. 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  was  no  other  reason  whatsoever  unless  Moran 
had  something  in  mind,  and  I  certainly  do  not  know  what  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  did  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  didn't  you  make  them  stop  calling  you  Dr. 
Cooper  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,  I  think  it  is  rather  peculiar  that  a  man  you  had  deal- 
ings with  before  and  who  always  referred  to  you  as  Dr.  Cooper  when 
he  knew  your  name  was  Sherman,  and  you  say  the  receptionist  knew 
your  name  was  Sherman — - — 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  one  of  the  receptionists  testify  it  wasn't  until 
later  on  that  he  learned  your  name  was  Sherman? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.  He  might  have.  Originally  I  was 
introduced  as  Dr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  say  that  every  time  you  went  there  you  said, 
"I  am  Mr.  Sherman"? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  didn't  have  to  say  that,  because  he  knew  me. 
I  would  see  him  mark  a  slip  to  bring  into  Moran's  office  marked  "Dr. 
Cooper.'" 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  th«i'e  any  possibility  that  they  were  calling  you  Dr. 
Cooper  because  O'Dwyer  was  afraid  of  his  associations  with  you,  as 
evidenced  by  his  sending  you  out  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  very  possible. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  sent  you  away  just  before  the  election,  and  you 
came  to  the  office  and  they  used  a  fictitious  name. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  possible.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what 
the  reason  was  or  why  he  did  it. 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  testimony  previously  given  here 
that  you  were  transported  from  LaGuardia  Field  by  police  officials. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  New  York  Police  Department  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tliat  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  just  under  what  circumstances  you  were 
so  transported.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Was  there  any 
standing  arrangement  by  which  you  were  to  be  transported  by  police 
officials  from  LaGuardia  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  arrangements  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  happen  on  many  occasions? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Several  occasions,  two  or  three  times. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  circumstances  did  it  occur? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know.  Several  times  when  I  left  Wash- 
ington here  and  went  to  New  York — maybe  two  or  three  times — I 
wouldn't  be  sure  about  the  amount  of  times,  and  I  wouldn't  be  sure 
whether  Connolly  made  arrangements  for  Goldman  .to  meet  us  or 
I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Goldman  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Goldman  is  the  inspector;  this  high  police  official 
you  speak  of.  He  has  been  friendly  with  O'Dwyer  long  before  I  knew 
either  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of  the  then  Mayor 
O'Dwyer? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  him ;  through  whom  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  met  him  around  Madison  Square  Garden.  I  met 
him  around  several  fraternal  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  His  full  name  is 

Mr.  Sherm  vn.  Abraham  Goldman,  deputy  chief  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  arrangement  was  made 
by  O'Dwyer  or  the  arrangement  was  made  by  Connolly.  It  may  have 
even  been  made  by  me.  But  I  do  know  he  was  one  of  O'Dwyer's 
favorites  at  that  time.  Of  course,  O'Dwyer  at  that  time  was  district 
attorney  on  leave.  I  believe  they  would  want  to  be  nice  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  O'Dwyer  might  have  asked  him  to  drive,  because 
Connolly  became  very  friendly  with  O'Dwyer.  He  was  going  to 
give  him  a  job,  I  heard,  at  one  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  any- 
thing happened.  They  got  very  friendly.  I  do  not  know  who  made 
the  call.     I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  regardless  of  who  actually  made 
the  arrangement,  when  you  arrived  at  the  airfield  the  car  would  be 
there  waiting  for  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Driven  by  the  deputy  police  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  By  a  cliauffeur. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  transported  from  LaGuardia  into 
town  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  because  we  wouldn't 
hold  you  to  the  exact  number,  approximately  how  many  times  would 
you  say  that  occurred. 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  that  particular  airport? 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  the  airports. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Any  of  the  airports?     I  would  say  around  three 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  that  car  transport  you  and  Mr.  Connolly  on  any 
ofliPT*  ocCcisions . 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  rode  in  his  car  any  number  of  times  in  the  city. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  the  car  generally  available  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  -,•  j  -i 

The  Chairman.  The  times  you  drove  around  m  the  city,  did  the 
police  inspector  accompany  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Senator  O'Conor,  Inspector  Goldman  has  picked 
me  and  my  wife  up  at  my  house.  We  would  go  to  dinner  together 
in  his  car.    We  would  go  to  Moore's  or  Gallagher's  or  one  of  those 

spots  in  his  car.  -,         ■      o 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  the  city's  car  driven  by  a  detective « 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.    Lots  of  times  it  might  have  been  the 

detective's  car. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  occasions  when  he  transported  you  from 

LaGuardia  Field,  was  he  on  duty? 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Goldman  told  us  that  he  drove  Connolly  and,  I  believe, 
you  to  police  headquarters  for  a  big  reception  one  time. 
Mr.  Sherman.  He  never  drove  me  to  police  headquarters. 
Mr.  MosER.  He  didn't? 
Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Another  question  on  which  we  would  like  to  ask  you 
something  is  the  relations  with  James  F.  McLaughlin,  the  wire-tap 
man,  who  according  to  previous  testimony  was  hired  to  check  various 
telephone  wires  for  taps.     Did  you  make  arrangements  for  him  to 
check  taps  on  your  wires  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  I  did. 
Mr.  Moser.  And  also  on  Nat  Hertzf eld's. 
Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  did  you  think  was  tapping  your  wires? 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  told  the  police  department  at  that  time.     If 
you  went  up  to  a  bookmaker's  place  around  New  York  and  they  got 
your  name,  they  would  tap  your  wires  and  your  place  of  business  to 
find  out  if  you  were  making  bets  and  who  the  bookmakers  were. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  you  were  ever  seen  with  a  bookmaker,  you  were  a 
suspect  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  were  seen  with  bookmakers  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  With  many. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  place  your  bets  with  bookmakers  when  you  are 
not  at  the  track  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.     I  do  it  at  the  tracks,  mutuels. 
Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  also  arrange  to  have  Nat  Hertzfeld's  wires 
checked  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  because  lie  had  been  seen  with  bookmakers, 
too? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Possibly  he  was  seen  with  bookmakers. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  think  that  is  the  only  reason  he  thought  his  wires 
were  being  tapped  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  sure  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  also  introduce  McLaughlin  to  Frank  Costello? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  testified  that  you  did. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  he  is  mistaken,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  also  testified  that  Costello  paid  him  $100  for  his 
services  m  front  of  the  barber  shop  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  when 
you  were  present. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  a  lie. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr,  Sherman.  I  am  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Because  McLaughlin  has  no  motive  for  not  tellino-  the 
truth,  * 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  no  motive  to  lie  to  you,  I  was  never  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  with  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  that  McLaughlin  was  checking  Costello's 
wires  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  as  you  knew,  he  was  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER,  There  is  a  corporation  known  as  the  Sherman-Selly 
Corp.  '' 

Mr.  Sherman.  What  about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No, 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  come  back  to  the  wire  tap  of  Frank  Costello. 
You  did  not  know  that  his  wires  were  being  tapped  and  that  $100  was 
paid  in  your  presence  by  Frank  Costello? 

Mr,  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  front  of  the  barber  shop  ?  At  anv  other  place  ?  Did 
you  see  Frank  Costello  pay  any  money  to  McLaughlin  at  any  other 
place  at  any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  You  said  McLaughlin  said  I  was  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria when  Costello  paid  him  $100.  I  have  never  seen  Mc- 
Laughlin at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  any  other  time  or  place  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,  I  never  saw  McLaughlin  and  Costello. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Sherman-Selly  Corp.  is  located  at  9111  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Howard  Beach,  Queens,  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  it  ? 

Mr,  Sherman,  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  Our  information  is  that  the  president  of  the  corporation 
is  Irving  Sherman,  That  doesn't  indicate  it  is  you  ?  That  couldn't 
be  you  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  know  it  isn't  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  vice  president  is  a  man  named  George  Moskowitz. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Another  vice  president  is  Mrs.  Juliet  Sherman. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never  heard  of  her. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  going  back  to  Mr.  McLaughhn, 
did  you  ever  introduce  Phil  Kastel  to  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  mav  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  this :  In  connection  with 
the  testimony  to  which  ]Mr.  Moser  just  referred,  in  the  series  of  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  about  the  meeting  in  front  of  the  restaurant 
concerning  the  wire  taps,  he  stated  that  you  had  introduced  Phil 
Kastel  to  him  and  then  he  was  asked  the  question:  "Were  you  in- 
troduced to  O'Dwyer?" 

Mr.  McLaughlin  said,  "I  wasn't." 

Mr.  Halley  asked  him,  "You  just  saw  him  there? 

Then  Mr.  McLaughlin  answered : 

I  saw  him  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  saw  him  with  Sherman? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Saw  who  with  Sherman? 
The  Chairman.  O'Dwyer. 
Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  you  and  O'Dwyer  may  have  been  together  at 
the  time  McLaughlin  was  present ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  possible.  ,  ,.   ,     •  i 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  OT)wyer  know  that  McLaughhn's  ]ob  was  to 

check  taps? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  ,      ,r  t        n-  o 

Mr    MosER   AVhom  do  you  think  he  thought  McLaughlin  was< 
Mr    Sheijman.  He  met  so  many  people,  he  didn't  ask  me  who 
McLaughlin  was,  and  I  didn't  think  I  ever  told  him. 

Mr  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  your  income- 
tax  returns,  which  we  find  had  additional  assessments  made  against 
vou  for  the  years  1944,  1945,  1946,  and  1947.  In  those  4  years  your 
income-tax  returns  were  examined  and  additional  assessments  made. 
Can  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  under  which  those  assessments 

were  made?  ,     -,  „  n  i-  i 

Mr  Sherman.  No,  I  might  have  asked  for  some  allowances  which 
they  did  not  allow  and  I  was  assessed  the  different  amounts  ot  money. 

^r  MosER.  In  one  of  the  years  they  not  only  assessed  additional 
taxes,  but  they  imposed  a  50-percent  civil  penalty  for  fraud.     Why 

was  that?  „     ^     „,,    ,  ., 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.    I  cannot  recollect.    Whatever  it  was, 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  sure  you  paid  it.  Why  would  they  assess  a  50- 
percent  fraud  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  disallowed  expenses  for  contributions  and  travel- 
ing expenses.  ,  ,    ,   ^i         ^i  • 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  possible.     I  do  not  know  what  those  things 

are. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Abner  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  might  have  met  him,  but  I  do  not  know  the  man. 

]\Ir.  MosER.  Where  might  you  have  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know.    Around  the  restaurant  or  racetrack. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  restaurant? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  woukbi't  know. 

Mr.  Waldman.  He  means  to  use  the  word  "saw"  him,  instead  of 
"met." 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  know  him  personally? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Jerry  Catena  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Joe  Stacher? 

Mr,  Sherman.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  sjime  way,  meeting  him  at  the  track. 

Mr,  Moser.  JNIeeting  him  at  the  track  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Around  the  racetrack. 

Mr.  Moser.  Had  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  had  dinner  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know, 

Mr.  Moser.  Might  have? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  might  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Eutkin,  Niggy  Rutkin  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  seen  him  around  the  racetrack  many  a  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  eaten  with  him,  eaten  a  meal  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Willie  Moretti  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Joe  Adonis  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Met  him  around  bars. 

Mr.  Moser.  Ever  seen  him  at  any  gambling  place? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  have  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  racetrack. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  not  a  gambling  place  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  the  Garment  Fashion  Center  on  Broad- 
way ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  restaurant? 
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Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  restaurant,  do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  What  connection  do  you  have  with  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.   None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  hire  McLaughlin  to  put  a  buzzer  system  in 
there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  might  have  asked  him  to  do  it  for  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  MosER.   You  mean  you  might  have  recommended  him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  might  have  recommended  him.  I  recommended 
McLaughlin  to  a  lot  of  people,  Mr.  Moser.  I  wouldn't  remember 
their  names. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  seen  O'Dwyer  at  the  fashion  center,  at 
the  Garment  Fashion  Center? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  recall  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  that  concludes  the  interrogation.  We,  of 
course,  would  be  very  glad  to  afford  you  or  Mr.  Sherman  any  oppor- 
tunity to  add  anything  that  you  feel  ought  to  be  added  in  fairness  to 
the  witness  or  to  touch  upon  any  phase  of  the  matter  that  hasn't  been 
inquired  about,  although  we  have  attempted  to  cover  everything. 

Mr.  Waldman.  May  I  say  on  behklf  of  my  client  and  myself  that 
we  are  both  grateful  to  you  and  the  committee  for  a  most  courteous 
hearing  and  for  jjermitting  us  to  present  the  facts  in  this  orderly  and 
direct  fashion.  We  think  it  is  a  credit  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
committee  the  way  this  hearing  was  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very,  veiy  fine. 

Mr.  Waldman,  we  would  also  be  glad  to  have  the  statement  made  a 
part  of  the  record  by  reference,  so  that  it  would  be  available  in  the 
way  that  Mr.  Sherman  wished  to  present  the  evidence  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Waldman.  We  will  be  happy  to  have  that  done,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  that  statement  for  Mr.  Sherman  to  go  over  finally.  He 
had  some  mental  corrections  he  was  going  to  make  before  he  read 
them.     I  would  like  him  to  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  feel  free  to  have  it  modified  in  any  way 
you  wish.  If  you  leave  it  with  us,  we  will  have  it  for  reference  in  the 
event  anything  comes  up. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Sherman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Waldman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  make  a  formal  call  for  Abner 
"Longie"  Zwillman.     Is  Mr.  Zwillman  present? 

Having  no  response  to  that,  we  assume  he  is  not  present. 

Next  we  will  call  Jerry  Catena. 

There  was  no  response  to  that. 

Joseph  "Doc"  Stacher,  alias  Doc  Kosen,  alias  Doc  Harris.  Is  the 
witness  present? 

There  is  no  response  to  that,  let  it  be  noted  in  the  record.  We 
will  now  take  up  another  phase  of  the  inquiry.  We  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  M.  L.  Harney  to  come  forward. 

Mr.  Harney,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the 
testimony  you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Harney.  I  do. 

85277— 51— pt.  18 45 
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TESTIMONY  OF  M.  L.  HARNEY,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER, BUREAU  OF  NARCOTICS,  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Harney.  Malachi  L.  Harney. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  I  am  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  in  tlie  United 
States  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  length  of  time  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Since  1926. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Harney.  I  was  in  Treasury  law  enforcement  since  1920. 

The  Chairman.  All  together  you  have  been  connected  with  the 
Government  for  the  past  31  years  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perkins,  will  you  proceed,  please  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Harney,  1  take  it  in  your  position  as  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner,  with  your  experience  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  forces  of  drugs  and 
the  efforts  toward  international  control  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
opium  that  is  produced  annually  in  the  whole  world  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  It  is  about  2,000  tons. 

Mr.  Perkins.  2,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Could  you  now  give  us  an  estimate  of  how  much  of 
this  2,000  tons  is  necessary  for  the  medicinal  requirements  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  About  500  tons. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  other  words,  the  ratio' of  4  to  1,  you  would  say? 

Mr.  Harney.  Right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  actual  output  of  the  world  is  four  times  that 
of  the  medicinal  requirements  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  now  tell  us  what  the  principal  sources 
of  opium  in  the  illicit  traffic  are  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  The  principal  scources  of  illicit  traffic  in  the  world 
are  Turkey,  Iran.  Communist  China,  India,  and  ^Mexico. 

Mr,  Perkins.  Have  any  of  these  countries  actually  taken  steps  to 
prohibit  production  of  opium? 

Mr.  Harney.  The  production  of  opium  in  Mexico  is  prohibited. 
That  country  has  made  superb  efforts  to  destroy  clandestine  poppy 
cultivation  by  surveying  the  growing  regions  with  airplanes  and  de- 
stroving  the  crop,  using  troops  wherever  necessary. 

The  ])roduction  of  opium  in  China  has  always  been  prohibited, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  country  where  it  constitutes  a  great  social 
danger,  there  will  be  no  legalization  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Could  other  traffic  in  addition  to  Mexico  and  China 
be  said  to  have  outlawed  the  production  of  opium,  or  have  they  taken 
any  steps? 
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Mr.  Harney.  Most  of  the  opium  used  in  the  workl  for  medicinal 
purposes  comes  from  Turkey,  Iran,  and  India.  For  the  past  40  years 
or  more  these  countries  have  enjoyed  a  rich  opium  trade,  but  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  limiting  their  opium 
production  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  world.  Eegardless  of  any 
world  plan  to  limit  production,  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  Com- 
missioner Anslinger,  United  States  representative  on  the  United  Na- 
tions  Narcotic  Commission,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
these  countries  to  compel  the  licensed  farmers  to  deliver  their  total 
crop,  total  opium  crop,  to  the  Government  monopoly. 

Mr.  Perkins.  To  make  this  clearer,  we  have  been  discussing  the 
growing  countries,  those  countries  that  grow  opium.  I  understand 
the  conclusions  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  to  be  that  the  growing  of 
opium  cannot  be  completely  and  elfectively  controlled ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  That  is  right,  because  there  is  a  vast  leakage  in  Turkey 
from  the  growing  farmer  to  illicit  sources.  There  is  a  vast  leakage  in 
Iran,  which  has  a  tremendous  local  opium-smoking  problem.  The 
situation  in  countries  of  that  type  is  such  that  a  leakage  from  legiti- 
mate to  illicit  traffic  cannot  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Turning  now  to  those  countries  that  manufacture 
the  derivatives  of  opium,  could  you  tell  us  what  those  countries  are? 

Mr.  Harney.  The  principal  manufacturing  countries  are  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Switzerland,  a  little  in  Italy. 
Before  the  war,  Germany  and  Japan  were  of  considerable  consequence. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Harney,  by  manufacturing  you  mean  they  are  the 
countries  that  convert  opium  into  medicinal  products  like  morphine? 

Mr.  Harney.  That  is  correct. 

I\Ir.  Perkins.  Of  the  manufacturing  countries  that  you  have  named, 
have  any  of  them  been  able  to  control  the  illicit  manufacture  of  drugs? 

Mr.  Harney.  The  manufacturing  countries  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  able  to  control  illicit  traffic  and  no  substantial  diversion  to 
the  illicit  traffic  has  been  discovered  in  20  years  with  the  exception  of 
a  heroin  diversion  in  Italy  which  is  being  brought  under  control  now. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  we  conclude  from  that  that  it  is  easier  to  control 
the  manufacture  of  drugs  than  it  is  the  growing,  and  that  control 
efforts  can  be  best  placed  at  the  manufacturing  level ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  know  at  the  present  time  of  any  illicit  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  drugs  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  is  no  illicit  manufacture  of  synthetics  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  M6sER.  These  drugs  that  were  brought  in  from  Italy  lately, 
do  you  consider  that  a  temporary  situation  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  ones  that  some  of  the  witnesses  have  indicated  have 
come  through  the  Luciano  gang,  you  think  is  a  temporary  thing  that 
can  be  stopped  ? 

ISIr.  Harney.  The  Italian  Government  can  control  that  and  un- 
doubtedly will  when  the  machinery  is  perfected. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  the  Italian  Government  working  now  on  controllinir 
It? 

Mr.  Harney.  They  are. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harney,  do  you  agree  with  the  testimony  that 
has  previously  been  given  to  the  committee  that  much  of  the  diversion 
in  Italy  is  traceable  to  Luciano  or  a  substantial  portion  of  it?  I  do 
not,  of  course,  undertake  to  say  the  percentage,  but  some  percentage 
of  it. 

Mr.  Harney.  The  indications  are,  in  my  judgment,  that  that  situa- 
tion is  attributable  in  part  at  least  to  Luciano. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  investigations  that  the  Bureau 
has  made  and  the  work  both  in  this  country  and  abroad — ^because  it 
has  been  shown  that  your  department  has  been  vigilant  in  sending 
people  there — convinces  you  that  Luciano  is  in  part  responsible  for 
the  importation  into  this  country  of  heroin  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Harney,  you  also  said  that  one  of  the  producing 
countries  where  opium  is  grown  is  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Harney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  there  been  any  indication  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  opium  coming  from  there  since  the  Communists  took  the  country 
over  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Yes,  there  are  indications  that  there  is  some  coming 
from  there  and  there  are  indications  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
drugs  available. 

Mr.  MosER.  More  so  than  before  they  took  over  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  Right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  there  has  been  an  increase  as  a  result  of  their 
occupation  ? 

Mr.  Harney.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Beecher. 

Dr.  Beecher,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the 
testimony  you  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  HENRY  K.  BEECHER,  PROFESSOR,  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name. 

Dr.  Beecher.  Henry  K.  Beecher. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  position  is  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  am  a  professor  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Chaibman.  And  have  you  previously  been  connected  with  any 
of  the  hospitals  nearby  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  Yes,  the  Massachusetts  General,  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  speak  up,  so 
we  all  may  hear  ? 

Mr.  Perkins,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Dr.  Beecher,  do  you  have  special  experience  in  the 
field  of  medicinal  drugs  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  Yes,  I  have  for  15  years. 

Mr.  Perkins  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  what  drugs  are  commonly 
used  by  doctors,  those  that  are  necessary  for  medicinal  purposes? 
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Dr.  Beegher.  I  assume  you  mean  morphinelike  drugs— drugs  for 
the  relief  of  pain  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  , 

Dr.  Beecher.  There  are  two  that  are  commonest— morphine  and 

Mr.  Perkins.  Those  are  the  primary  ones  that  we  must  consider 
when' we  consider  the  medicinal  uses  of  drugs;  is  that  correct? 
Dr.  Beecher.  For  the  relief  of  pain,  yes.    Codeme  for  the  reliet 

of  coughs.  . 

Mr.  Perkins.  Those  are  narcotic  drugs,  are  they  not « 

Dr.  Beecher.  Yes,  they  are.  ,  ,         -,  -. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  tell  us  briefly  where  these  drugs  are  de- 
rived from  ?  „  .  1       •        • 

Dr.  Beecher.  These  drugs  both  come  from  opium  and  opium  is  a 
natural  product  coming  from  poppies.  .  j       a 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  there  any  way  that  these  drugs  can  be  produced 
by  synthetic  processes  ?  i       i        ^i    j.-     n^ 

Dr  Beecher.  No;  these  drugs  cannot  be  produced  synthetically. 

Mr  Perkins.  Is  there  any  substitute  that  can  be  produced? 

Dr  Beecher.  Yes,  there  are  some  good  substitutes  for  morphine 
that  iiave  fairly  recently  been  developed  and  tried,  particularly  m  the 

last  3  years.  .  .    .       ,,  i 

Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  tell  us  whether,  m  your  opinion,  these  sub- 
stitutes for  morphine  are  satisfactory  and  describe  them  a  httle  more 

fully  ^ 

Dr  Beecher.  Yes.  There  are  two  agents,  both  from  the  same 
family.  One  is  called  methadone  and  one  is  called  levo-iso- 
methadone.  It  is  a  related  compound  which  is  milligram  for  milli- 
gram the  exact  equivalent  of  morphine  as  far  as  pain-relievmg  power 
is  concerned  and  is  the  same  as  morphine  insofar  as  side  actions  are 

concerned. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  Depression  of  respiration,  production  of  nausea  and 

vomiting.  ,      .     .       .-,    .n 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  about  codeine  ?  Is  there  a  synthetic  lor  that  i 
Dr.  Beecher.  That  is  not  so  well  worked  out.    There  are  some  that 

are  coming  along,  but  we  are  not  sure  about  the  codeine.    That  is  a 

minor  problem  compared  with  the  problem  of  morphine  substitutes. 
Mr  Perkins.  In  other  words,  the  primary  drug  doctors  must  use 

in  their  work  is  morphine  and  there  is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 

that? 

Dr,  Beecher.  Yes,  we  are  sure  of  that  now. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  that  being  produced  in  any  quantities  today,  m  any 
considerable  quantities  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  Methadone? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  ... 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  cannot  answer  how  extensively  it  is  being  produced. 
It  is  being  produced  as  much  as  desired.  It  is  easy  to  produce.  It 
can  be  produced  from  cheap  and  common  chemical?. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Kealizing  your  special  experience  is  that  of  a  doctor 
and  not  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  do  you  know  any  barriers  to 
the  production  of  methadone  on  a  large  scale  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  No,  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Perkins.,  In  other  words,  in  your  opinion,  methadone  would 
be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  Nation-wide  and  world-wide  use  in- 
stead of  morphine ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  am  as  sure  as  one  can  be  after  3  years  of  use.  Some- 
times these  things  take  a  long  time  to  show  up.  The  levo-iso-metha- 
done  form  is  better  than  the  morphine.  It  is  better  as  far  as  nausea  is 
concerned,  not  insofar  as  pain  relief  is  concerned.  There  is  much 
less  nausea  than  with  morphine  itself. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  these  products  patented  or  can  they  be  manufac- 
tured by  anybody? 

Dr.  Beecher.  That  is  out  of  my  field  of  competence  to  answer.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  used  them  in  your  hospital  work? 

Dr.  Heecher.  Widely. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  in  charge  of  anesthetics. 

Dr.  Beecher.  We  construe  that  rather  broadly.  My  job  is  a  re- 
search professorship.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search.    This  is  one  of  our  fields  of  interest. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  investigation  of  the  use  of  synthetic  substitutes 
for  morphine ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  That  is  correct.    It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  used  this  methadone  and  the  other  equivalent 
product,  the  levo-iso-methadone,  extensively  in  your  experiments  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  Yes,  we  have  used  them  for  a  wide  variety  of  clinical 
uses  for  civilians  and  used  them  on  the  Hunghan  beachhead  during 
the  evacuation  there — both  of  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  would  you  prefer  this 
to  morphine  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  would  prefer  the  levo-iso  form  because  there  is  less 
nausea  and  it  is  equally  as  good  as  morphine  in  the  relief  of  pain. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  one  is  superior  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  would  say  if  there  was  no  morphine,  you  could 
get  along  with  levo-iso-methadone,  if  you  could  get  enough  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  shouldn't  be  worried  at  all  if  there  were  no  mor- 
phine. That  would  solve  a  good  many  problems,  if  there  weren't 
any. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  think  the  medical  profession  would  support 
world-wide  prohibition  of  opium  if  we  could  get  enough  synthetic 
production  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  am  sure  we  could  get  enough  synthetics  because 
they  could  be  made  from  the  nitriles.  They  are  easy  to  make  and 
cheap.  We  could  easily  supply  the  needs  synthetically,  but  how 
quickly  doctors  would  acquiesce  to  this,  I  do  not  know.  Doctors  are 
great  believers  in  tradition.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  them  to 
adopt  new  ways  and  new  methods  when  they  haven't  had  personal 
experience  with  these  things.  There  are  good  reasons  why  doctoi-s 
are  slow  to  accept  these  things.  But  I  know  that  these  agents  are 
adequate  substitutes  and  even  better  than  morphine  in  one  case. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  believe  with  education  doctors  would  accept  it  as 
a  substitute,  as  they  get  to  know  it  better  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  They  might  be  reluctant  to  become  educated  if  mor- 
phine were  not  cut  off ;  however,  if  morphine  were  cut  off,  they  would 
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quickly  adopt  methadone  and  be  satisfied  with  it.  I  am  sure  they 
couldn't  distinguish  between  methadone  and  morphine.  They  are 
identical.  If  they  were  to  deal  with  them  as  unknowns,  they  couldn't 
distinguish  between  methadone  and  morphine. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Beecher,  we  have  an  inquiry  we  would  like 
to  make  and  have  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  about  it,  respecting 
as  we  do  your  views.  That  has  to  do  with  the  possible  prohibition 
of  opium  production,  because  it  has  been  noted  that  the  drug  manu- 
facture apparently  can  be  kept  under  international  control.  Our 
committee  feels  that  it  might  be  timely  to  have  the  Government  move 
into  the  orbit  of  urging  the  prohibition  of  opium  production,  declare 
it  outlawed  and  to  stamp  it  as  a  menace  to  the  welfare  and  the  health 
of  the  world. 

Would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  think  there  is  one  problem  that  comes  up  here. 
That  is  the  fact  that  I  refer  back  to  the  statement  I  made  a  minute 
ago  that  these  agents  can  be  made  from  cheap  and  common  chemicals. 
Unfortunately,  they  can  be  made  by  third-rate  chemists  in  their  cel- 
lars. I  do  not  understand  how  one  can  be  positive  at  this  time  why 
that  wouldn't  be  a  considerable  problem.  Obviously,  it  is  a  problem 
and  can  be  a  problem.  You  cannot  possibly  control  the  nitriles.  They 
are  used  everywhere  in  commerce.  One  can  jump  from  them  to  the 
synthetic  narcotics  quite  simply. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Harney  indicated  that  their  experience  over  the 
world  throughout  the  years  has  indicated  that  the  growing  of  opium 
cannot  be  controlled,  whereas  the  manufacture  of  it,  which  is  done  in 
less  places,  can  be  controlled  and  that,  if  you  could  limit  it  to  the 
manufacturing,  they  would  have  a  much  easier  time  controlling  it. 

Dr.  Beecher.  Experience  does  not  extend  over  a  period  of  years 
with  these  easily  made  synthetic  agents. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  any  case,  you  would  agree  that  if  the  growing  of 
opium  were  abolished  throughout  the  world,  that  would  not  be  cause 
for  any  curtailment  of  the  medical  treatment  from  this  point  of  view  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  lesser  problem  of  the  pro- 
duction of  codeine.  We  are  not  sure  we  have  substitutes  for  codeine 
that  are  equally  as  good  as  codeine  for  the  suppression  of  cough.  We 
have  studies  under  way.  Codeine  comes  from  opium,  too.  We  just 
cannot  quite  answer  that.  I  think  it  is  a  minor  problem  compared 
with  the  major  problems  you  have  just  discussed  here  today. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  answer  to  my  question,  I  suppose,  then  is  simply : 
Yes;  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  medical  profession  if  opium 
growing  were  abolished  and  if  the  production  of  the  synthetics  were 
built  up. 

Dr.  Beecher.  Let's  be  precise.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the 
treatment  of  severe  pain,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  use  almost  for 
morphine.  Doctors  use  morphine  for  many  things  that  are  not  wise, 
in  my  judgment.  The  really  important  use  for  morphine  is  in  the 
treatment  of  severe  pain.    The  synthetics  can  handle  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  simple.  If  morphine  is 
not  needed  medically  because  these  new  products  can  take  its  place, 
then  there  is  no  reason  why,  except  for  the  small  exception  of  codeine, 
the  world-wide  production  of  o]:>ium  should  not  be  abolished. 

Dr.  Beecher.  That  is  right,  but  doctors  would  disagree  as  to  how 
small  the  problem  of  codeine  was.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  much  less 
of  a  problem  than  morphine. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  say  it  is  a  minor  problem. 

Dr.  Beecher.  In  my  judgment  it  is  minor  compared  with  the  mor- 
phine problem. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  is  demerol  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  It  is  an  agent  for  relieving  pain  with  which  I  have 
had  very  little  experience. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  is  its  basis?  Is  it  a  heroin  or  morphine 
base  or  what? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  prefer  not  to  comment  at  all.  My  experience  has 
been  too  limited. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  there  much  of  these  substitutes  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  Yes.  They  are  being  manufactured  by  several  com- 
panies. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  under  license,  of  course,  all  that  you  know 
of? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  know  nothing  about  the  licensing,  Senator. 

Senator  Kefauver.  They  are  available  on  the  market  for  physi- 
cians ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  The  first  one  I  mentioned  is  available.  I  believe  the 
levo-iso  is  not  available,  but  will  be  shortly.  Several  companies  are 
getting  into  production  with  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Wlio  is  the  chief  producer  of  the  methadone  ? 

Dr.  Beecher.  I  believe  the  Mallinckrodt  Co.  They  are  in  St.  Louis. 
They  have  been  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  all. 

Tlie  Chairman,  That  is  all,  Doctor.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Joseph  Casablanca. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  John  Cusack. 

Will  you  be  sworn,  please  ? 

Mr.  Cusack,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the 
testimony  you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth? 

Mr.  Cusack.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  CASABLANCA,   NEW  YORK,   N.  Y.,   AND 
JOHN  T.  CTJSACK,  FEDERAL  NARCOTICS  AGENT 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  that  no  pictures  be  taken  of  the  witness, 
Mr.  Cusack, 

Your  name? 

Mr,  Casablanca,  Joseph  Casablanca. 

The  Chairman,  And  what  is  your  residence? 

Mr,  Casablanca,  217  East  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Street,  New 
York  City, 

The  Chairman,  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Plasterer's  helper,  laborer. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  have  you  worked  in  that  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Five  years,  on  and  off. 
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The  Chairman,  You  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Married  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perkins,  will  you  proceed,  please. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Have  you  been  known  by  another  name?     Do  you 
have  an  alias? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Joe  Googs. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Joe,  have  you  ever  been  in  the  narcotics  racket? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Perkins.  When  were  you  first  convicted  on  a  narcotics  charge « 

Mr.  Casablanca.  1937  or  1938, 1  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  believe  1937  is  correct. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  know  what  court  that  was  in  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  New  York. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  the  southern  district  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  charge? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Narcotics.  , 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  convicted  of  peddling  or  ot  using  it« 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Peddling  it.  .  ..      .o 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  was  for  three  separate  sales  of  heroin,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  remember.  ,  nr^    a      -i-i 

Mr  Perkins.  The  records  indicate  three  sales  on  March  29,  April  1, 
and  April  3,  of  1937.    That  was  the  charge  you  pleaded  guilty  to ;  is 

that  correct? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  you  have  a  partner  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Leonard  Salemi. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  was  the  sentence  you  got? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Perkins.  For  three  seperate  sales  of  heroin  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  long  did  you  actually  serve  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  A  year  and  a  day. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Were  you  just  a  small  operator  then  or  were  you  a 
big  operator  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  believe  I  was  small. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  were  small,  you  say  ?    Where  did  you  get  your 

heroin  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  From  Joseph  Gagliano. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  he  also  known  as  "Pip"  Gagliano  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  "Pip  the  Blind"  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  he  one  of  the  most  notorious  narcotics  racketeers, 
do  you  know  ? 
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Mr,  Casablanca.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  have  answered  who  was  your  source  of 
supply  if  "Pip  the  Blind"  was  living  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Because  I  do  not  feel  like  answering  the  questions. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  wouldn't  disclose  your  source  of  supply  if  "Pip 
the  Blind"  had  not  committed  suicide  in  jail  2  years  ago;  is  that 
correct  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  When  you  came  out  of  Leavenworth,  did  you  go  right 
back  into  the  narcotics  racket  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  were  convicted  again,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Wlien  were  you  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  remember  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  you  came  out  of  Leavenworth  was 
it  that  you  were  again  involved  in  this  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  It  might  have  been  a  couple  of  years  later.  I  do 
not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  can  you  give  us  the  exact  date  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  He  pleaded  guilty  on  January  13,  1942,  to  charges  of 
conspiracy  for  the  sale  of  narcotics. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  have  to  do  with  peddling  or  addiction? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  A  Government  agent  and  a  woman  came  right  in 
my  home  and  this  girl  asked  me  for  goods.  So  I  said  I  wasn't  doing 
anything.  She  begged  me  for  goods.  I  said  I  couldn't  help  her.  I 
told  her  I  was  not  doing  anything  any  more.  Finally,  she  stood  there 
close  to  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  and  she  got  on  her  knees.  The  only 
way  I  could  help  her  was  to  send  her  to  someone  I  had  met,  someone 
I  had  met  previous  to  that.  I  wanted  to  buy  a  scratch  sheet.  As  I 
was  buying  a  scratch  sheet,  I  met  a  fellow  buying  a  scratch  sheet  also. 
He  told  me  if  I  was  doing  anything,  and  I  said  that  I  was  not.  He 
said,  "If  you  have  any  customers,  send  them  my  way." 

I  said,  "I  am  not  fooling  around." 

He  said,  "Keep  me  in  mind." 

Sure  enough  this  girl  kept  begging  me  and  I  sent  her  there.  Four 
months  later  I  was  arrested  for  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  pleaded  guilty  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  charge  was  that  you  arranged  for  the  sale  of 
narcotics. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  charge  was  conspiracy  for  the  sale  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Going  back  to  "Pip  the  Blind" 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  case?  Wliat  hap- 
pened to  you  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  got  18  months  and  2  years  probation. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  was  an  18  months'  sentence,  even  though  you 
had  a  previous  conviction  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Wliere  did  you  meet  this  "Pip  the  Blind"  ? 
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Mr.  Casablanca.  In  One  Hundred  and  Seveiith  Street. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Wliereabouts  is  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Street  f 
Mr.  Casablanca.  Second  and  Third  Avenue.  -,  m,-  ^ 

Mr  Perkins.  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Street,  Second  and  ihird 
Avenue.    Is  that  what  they  call  the  heart  of  the  One  Hundred  and 

Seventh  Street  mob  ?  -,,  ..  xi    ^     t  v      4-x.  ^^ 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know  if  they  call  it  that.    I  live  there. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  a  great  center  ot  narcotic 

traffic  ?  -,  .      -,  -i.  • 

Mr.  Casablanca.  From  what  I  read  m  the  papers,  it  is. 
Mr  Perkins.  You  met  this  "Pip  the  Blind"  at  One  Hundred  and 

Seventh  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenue.    Did  he  approach 

you  to  make  sales  on  his  behalf  ?  , 

Mr.  Casablanca.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  m  business,  if  1  could  buy 

from  him. 

Mr.  Perkins.  ^Vliat  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  said  "Yes." 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  asked  him  for  heroin  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  He  supplied  you  immediately  ? 

Mr-  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  wanted  heroin  and  whenever  you  did  so,  you 
would  call  him  up  and  make  an  appointment,  or  how  would  you 

arrange  it  ?  .  i  •  i  i      i.      j 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  waited  until  he  came  into  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Where  would  he  make  the  transfer? 
Mr.  Casablanca.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "transfer"? 
Mr.  Perkins.  Where  would  he  pass  the  dope  to  you?    On  a  street 

corner . 

Mr.  Casablanca.  On  a  street  corner  or  in  a  hallway. 

Mr  Perkins.  How  much  would  he  give  you  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  most  I  ever  picked 

up  was  8  ounces.  j.       t.     o  <? 

Mr.  Perkkins.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  8  ounces  i 

Mr.  Casablanca.  $48. 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  much  did  he  sell  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  $11  apiece.  c^      • 

Mr.  Perkins.  So  you  made  almost  a  hundred  percent  prolit;    is 

Mr  Casablanca.  No  ;  I  bought  it  for  $67.    I  made  $4  apiece. 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  many  customers  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Well,  I  can't  remember.    I  think  it  was  three  or 

four.  .  i.i     i   • 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  you  bought  at  is 

much  lower  than  the  price  today  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Was  dope  cheaper  then  when  you  were  buying  it? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  From  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  it  was  cheaper. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  more  expensive  today  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  more  expensive  today.    I  believe  you  told  the 
Senator  you  are  a  building  plasterer.     Are  you  working  now? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Are  you  looking  for  a  job? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes ;  I  expect  to  go  back  to  work  soon. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  the  height  of  the  building  season  right  now, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  you  support  a  wife  and  two  children  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  do  a  little  gambling.    I  manage  to  support  my 
wife.    I  borrow. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Your  wife  and  family,  where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  that  a  summer  resort  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  They  call  it  a  summer  resort. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  a  summer  resort. 

How  do  you  manage  this  ?    You  say  you  do  a  little  gambling.    Where 
is  the  gambling  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Gambling? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Street  gambling,  street  games,  crap  games. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  that  near  the  Georgetown  Bar,  by  any  chance? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No.    It  is  a  street  game.    You  go  from  block  to 
block. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  do  hang  out  near  the  Georgetown  Bar  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  kind  of  bets  do  you  take  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  book  a  little  baseball,  small  bets. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mostly  baseball  bets.     How  much  do  you  make  as 
a  bookie  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  wouldn't  call  myself  a  bookie.     It  is  a  wager 
between  two  fellows. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Could  you  describe  the  distinction?    What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  a  bookie  ? 

Mr.  CASABLiVNCA.  Everybody  bets  in  to  a  bookie.    A  wager  is  be- 
tween two  fellows. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  your  job  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Either  I  book  the  game  or  he  books  the  game. 
That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  do  you  carry  this  openly?     Do  you  manage 
to  buy  the  cops  off? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Have  you  ever  given  cops  money  not  to  arrest  you  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  In  the  course  of  a  crap  game,  if  I  got  arrested, 
right  there  I  will  tell  him  to  take  a  $5  bill. 

Mr.  Perkins,  You  did  this  just  last  week,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  told  me,  I  believe,  that  you  gave  a  "bull"  five 
bucks  last  week  and  he  let  you  go. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  this  can  happen 
in  the  narcotics  racket.    Is  there  any  police  protection  for  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  don't  think  dope  pushers  can  buy  off  the  cops  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr,  Perkins.  Do  you  think  pushers  are  getting  out  of  the  dope 
business  today  ? 
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Mr.  Casablanca.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Why  ?    Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  IBecause  the  sentences  are  stiffer  now. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  think  that  stiffer  sentences  tend  to  keep  dope 
pushers  out  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  my  personal  belief. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  have  been  in  the  business  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Most  dope  pushers  are  a  pretty  wealthy  bunch.    Do 
they  seem  to  have  lots  of  dough  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  do  not  know. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  you  about  your  activities  in  1946.     You 
were  arrested  on  dope  charges  in  1946,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  When  was  that?     1946? 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  1946.     July  31.     Were  your  arrested? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Where  were  you  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  The  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  city  of  Chicago.     Had  you  just  arrived  there? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  By  airplane  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  From  New  York? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  charge  ? 
'  Mr.  Casablanca.  They  picked  me  up  off  the  plane. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  hold  you  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes ;  they  held  me  for  15  days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  prefer  any  charges  against  you? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No.     After  that  I  went  back  to  New  York.     I 
wasn't  indicted. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Your  brother  John  had  just  been  arrested,  had  he 
not? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  same  night. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Your  brother,  John  Casablanca.     Where  had  he  been 
arrested  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  LaGuardia  Airport. 

Mr.  Perkins.  LaGuardia  Airport? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Perkins.  In  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Who  was  arrested  with  your  brother,  John  Casa- 
blanca, at  LaGuardia  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  My  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Your  brother-in-law.     What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Thomas  Toscano. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thomas  Toscano  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is,  T-o-s-c-a-n-o? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  did  your  brother,  John  Casablanca,  and  your 
brother-in-law  have  any  dope  on  them  when  they  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  From  what  I  underetood,  they  had  dope. 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  had  dope.     How  much  dope  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  I  told  you  it  was  3  ounces  of  heroin  and  2,400 
tablets  of  morphine  sulfate,  would  that  refresh  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  had  been  with  your  brother  John  all  that  after- 
noon, had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes,  sir.     We  went  to  the  ball  game  together. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  went  to  the  ball  game.  Who  else  went  to  the 
ball  game  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  My  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Your  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Toscano? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  those  were  the  two  men  who  were  arrested  at 
LaGuardia  Airport  the  same  night  with  the  3  ounces  of  heroin  and 
the  2,400  tables  of  morphine  sulfate. 

Now,  when  you  were  at  the  ball  game,  did  you  make  any  plans  for 
the  evening's  activities? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  When  did  you  leave  for  LaGuardia  Airport 
that  night? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  remember  the  time  I  left. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  a  signed  statement  here  by  you  indicating 
that  you  had  left  for  LaGuardia  Airport  at  about  1 :  15  a.m.  on. 
July  31,  in  a  taxicab.     Does  that  sound  correct  to  you  today? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  It  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  you  know  that  your  brother  John  and  your 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Toscano,  left  for  LaGuardia? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  did  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Agent  Cusack,  from  the  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  does  it  appear  that  John  Casablanca  and  Thomas  Tos- 
cano left  for  LaGuardia  Airport  at  1 :35  a.  m.  on  July  31,  1946,  under 
the  observation  of  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Cusack.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does  so  appear  that  way. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  did  they  observe  the  traveling  of  those  two  men 
to  LaGuardia  Airport  ? 

Mr.  Cusack.  They  were  trailed  to  LaGuardia  Airport  and  at  an 
opportune  moment  were  arrested,  and  those  narcotics  were  found  in 
their  possession  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Cusack,  would  you  tell  us  just  how  the  whole  thing 
worked,  rather  than  answering  yes  or  no  to  the  question?  Just  tell 
us  what  happened. 

Mr.  Cusack.  Toscano  and  John  Casablanca  were  placed  under  the 
surveillance  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  and  they  were  trailed  from  a 
point  in  New  York  City  to  LaGuardia  Airport,  at  which  time,  before 
boarding  an  airplane,  or  before  they  transferred  the  drugs  to  any- 
one, they  were  arrested  by  the  agents  and  were  found  in  possession 
of  the  drugs.  Meanwhile,  Joseph  Casablanca  had  departed  on  an 
airplane  for  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Casablanca,  were  you  going  to  carry  those  nar- 
cotics to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  wasn't  in  no  narcotics  business. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  were  not  in  the  narcotic  business  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  you  know  that  your  brother  John 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No;  I  was  not  even  on  talking  terms  with  my 
brother  John. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  had  been  at  the  ball  game  with  him  all  after- 
noon ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes.  But  there  was  a  cold  feeling  between  both 
of  us. 

Mr.  Perkins.  A  cold  feeling? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  you  did  attend  ball  games  together? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes.  But  I  didn't  talk  to  him.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  you  know  that  your  brother  John  had  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  same  plane  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  I  showed  you  this  airplane  ticket,  which  was  found 
on  the  person  of  your  brother  John,  which  is  a  reservation  on  the 
same  plane  you  took  to  Chicago,  would  that  refresh  your  memory 
as  to  the  arrangements  you  made  with  your  brother  John  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Perkins.  This  airplane  ticket  indicates  that  your  brother  John 
made  a  reservation  for  the  same  plane  to  Chicago  as  you  took,  and  he 
used  the  pseudonym  J.  Castro.  That  ticket  was  found  in  his  pos- 
session. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  did  not  know  that  he  had  made  that  reservation? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No,  I  never  knew  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  it  not  quite  a  coincidence  that  you  and  Thomas 
Toscano  and  your  brother  John  had  been  together  all  afternoon  and 
that  you  did  not  know  of  each  other's  plans  to  take  the  same  plane  to 
Chicago  on  the  same  night  at  a  most  unlikely  hour  of  the  day,  2  or  3 
a.  m.  ?     Do  you  regard  that  as  a  coincidence. 

Mr.  Casablanca.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Just  a  possible  coincidence.  Did  you  know  that  the 
narcotics  seized  from  your  brother  and  your  brother-in-law  were 
definitely  ascertained  to  be  part  of  a  $500,000  shipment  of  drugs  stolen 
from  the  Eli  Lilly  Co.? 

Mr.  CasabluVnca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  did  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Casablanca,  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kefauver,  May  I  ask  him  a  question? 

The  Chairman,  Senator  Kefauver,     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Kefauver,  You  have  been  peddling  dope  off  and  on  for 
15  or  16  years ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 
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Senator  KEFAm^iR.  You  began  back  in  1935  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Senator  Kefaitvter.  Weren't  you  first  convicted  in  1935  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  1937  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  1937.  You  were  first  convicted  in  1937.  Do 
most  of  the  peddlers  use  dope  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  do  not,  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  you  sell  it,  why  do  you  not  use  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  sell  it.     I  am  not  selling  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  mean,  when  you  did  sell  it. 

Mr.  Casablanca.   (No  response.) 

Senator  KiEFAm^R.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  trade  of  dope  sellers  that 
they  never  become  addicts  themselves? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  know  any  sellers  who  are  addicts  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Senator  KEFAuvrai.  But  you  do  know  a  lot  of  people  who  do  sell, 
or  have  sold  in  the  past,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No,  I  don't. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  said  I  don't  know  nobody. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  do  not  knoAv  any  people  who  are  in  the 
same  trade  that  you  were  in  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  know  some? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  who  were  addicts 
themselves? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  you  sell  it  to  other  people,  why  would  you 
not  use  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  know.     I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Kefauver.  When  you  were  selling  it,  were  you  looking  for 
new  customers?     Did  you  try  to  find  new  customers  to  sell  it  to? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  just  had  your  regular  five  or  six  customers, 
or  four  or  five  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  would  you  get  your  customers  ?  Did  some- 
body assign  them  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  was  looking  for  new  customers  when  I  first 
got  arrested.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  some  customers,  and  he  brought 
a  Federal  agent  around. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Who  was  it  that  brought  the  Federal  agent 
around  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  One  of  my  customers. 

Senator  Kefauver.  So  you  did  not  want  to  enlarge  your  business 
because  you  might  run  into  another  Federal  agent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No.     I  am  talking  about  the  first  arrest. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  How  many  people  were  you  selling  when  you 
first  got  arrested? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  Three  or  four  people. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Then  you  looked  for  more  customers  and  got 
the  Federal  agent? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  much  would  be  your  profit  a  month  out  of 
dope-selling,  back  when  you  were  operating? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  After  4  months 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  was  in  business  4  months  and  I  was  arrested. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  much  did  you  make  in  those  4  months? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  bought  an  average  of  maybe  eight  pieces  a 
week. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  how  much  profit  would  you  make  on 
eight  pieces  a  week? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  You  make  about  $4  apiece. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  mean,  just  $32  a  week  was  all  you  made? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  was  not  enough  to  support  you,  was  it? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  you  did  some  gambling  on  the  side? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Where  would  you  find  customers  when  you 
were  looking  for  them?  Would  you  look  around  gambling  places 
and  places  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No.  You  would  ask  one  of  your  own  customers 
if  he  knew  anyone. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  know  where  the  dope  came  from  that 
you  sold ;  who  brought  it  into  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  do  you  carry  it  around  when  you  are 
selling  it,  or  transporting  it? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  In  your  pocket. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  just  carry  it  in  your  pocket? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  was  it  you  were  selling  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  No  ;  I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Heroin  or  morphine  ? 

Mr.  Casablanca.  I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Arthur  Leo. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ARTHUR  LEO,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand?  In  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  I  do. 

They  aren't  going  to  take  these  pictures  here  ?  Is  there  a  "must"  to 
pictures  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  them? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

85277— 51— pt.  18 46 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Leo.  Artliur  Leo. 

The  Chairman,  Arthur  Leo.     And  what  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Leo.  339  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  339  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  permissible  to  take  pictures  before  the  tes- 
timony is  begun. 

Mr.  Leo.  Why  should  I  be  embarrassed  that  way  ?  After  all,  it  is 
unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  permits  the  taking  of  pictures  be- 
fore the  testimony  is  begun,  but  not  to  interrupt  the  witness  during 
the  giving  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Leo.  After  all,  I  paid  the  penalty  for  what  I  did.  Why  should 
I  revive  it  all  over  again  by  taking  pictures  and  all  that  ? 

The  Chairman,  We  cannot  make  one  rule  for  one  and  another 
rule  for  another.  We  have  a  uniform  rule  here  that  permits  the 
taking  of  pictures  before  the  testimony  is  begun. 

You  are  asked  to  keep  your  voice  up  and  answer  the  questions  that 
are  propounded  to  you. 

All  right,  Mr.  Perkins.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell,  please. 

Mr,  Campbell.  Mr.  Leo,  do  you  have  any  aliases  ?  Are  you  known 
by  any  other  names? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes.     Tommy. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  called  Chink  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  referred  to  as  Chink  Leo  ?  ' 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  I  have. 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  what  crimes  ? 

Mr.  Leo.   Several  crimes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  on  a  narcotics  charge? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  the  date  of  that  arrest  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Not  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  it  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Leo.   It  could  have  been  1946  or  1945 ;  1945  or  1946. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  I  give  you  the  date  of  June  23,  1946,  does  it  re- 
fresh your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  result  of  that  arrest  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  I  received  4  months  and  a  year's  probation. 

Mr.  Campbell.    Did  you  plead  guilty? 

Mr.  Leo.  I  pleaded  guilty. 

Mr.  Campbell.   Where  did  you  serve  your  4  months? 

Mr.  Leo.  In  Danbury,  Conn. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  judge  sentencing 
you? 

Mr.  Leo.  Mandelbaum. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Judge  Mandelbaum.     For  any  other  crimes? 
Mr.  Leo.  I  don't  remember.     I  imagine  I  did. 
Mr.  Campbell.   Were  you  ever  convicted  for  a  policy? 
Mr.  Leo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  one  or  more  occasions  ? 
Mr.  Leo.  Several  times. 
Mr.  Campbell.  One  or  two  or  three  times  ? 
INIr.  Leo.   Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Were  you  ever  arrested  for  rape  ? 
Mr.  Leo.   Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  were  acquitted  on  that  charge;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Or  was  the  indictment  dropped  ? 
Mr.  Leo.  Dismissed. 

Mr.  Campbell.    Dismissed.     Do  you  recall  the  congressional  elec- 
tion in  the  Nineteenth  District  in  1946  ? 
Mr.  Leo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  the  murder  of  the  Republican  cap- 
tain, Scottorigio? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.   Were  you  interrogated  in  regard  to  that  murder? 
Mr.  Leo.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  LaGuardia  Political 
Club? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Whom  did  you  support  in  that  election  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  I  did  not  vote  at  all  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  vote? 

Mr.  Leo.  No,  I  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Since  the  date  of  your  interrogation  on  the  Scotto- 
rigio murder,  have  you  received  any  further  information  on  that 
crime  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Sonny's  Bar  on  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Street  and  First  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Campbell.   Would  you  say  occasionally  or  frequently? 

Mr.  Leo.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Hotel  Harmony  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  Broadway  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Leo.  At  the  preseilt  time? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leo.  Fish  market. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  a  fish  business  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  horse  business?  Have 
you  ever  operated  a  horse  room? 
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Mr.  Leo.  No.  I  have  just  been  in  the  horse  business — no  horse  room — 
just  like  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  told  a  Federal  agent  that  you  oper- 
ated a  horse  room? 

Mr.  Leo.  It  was  just  more  of  a  conversation  that  didn't  mean  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  say  that  you  operated  a  horse  room  in  New 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  this  matter  of  your  narcotics  conviction,  where 
did  you  get  the  dope  that  you  sold  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Eight  offhand,  I  don't  remember.  It  was  6  years  ago. 
At  the  time  when  they  did  ask  me,  I  gave  them  a  name,  and  that  was 
the  end  if  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  for  the  sale  of  morphine  sulfate  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  got  the  morphine  sulfate  from  somebody, 
but  you  do  not  remember  whom  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Can  you  describe  him  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  At  the  time  I  did  describe  the  person,  but  now  it  is  tough  to 
describe  him. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  His  name  or  a  description  of  him.  Of  course,  it  was  6 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  file  an  income  tax  return  for  1950  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  filed  an  income  tax  return? 

Mr.  Leo,  No,  not  yet. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  you  estimated  income  in  1950  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Well,  I  had  no  income  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  had  no  income  during  1950? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  own  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  owned  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  never  owned  a  Buick  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No.     It  was  a  family  car.     It  wasn't  my  car. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Who  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Leo.  My  brother-in-law  and  my  father. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes;  occasionally. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Frequently? 

Mr.  Leo.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Would  you  say  daily  or  weekly? 

Mr.  Leo.  Daily. 

Mr.  Campbell,  You  used  the  car  daily? 

Mr.  Leo.  T\Tien  I  had  to  use  the  car,  I  would  ask  for  it  and  I  would 
use  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  be  almost  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No:  sometimes  mavbe  once  a  week  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  week. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  say  that  your  family  bought  that  car.  Do  you 
recall  the  price? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  price? 

Mr.  Leo.  $1,800. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  sell  the  Buick? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  the  sale  price? 

Mr.  Leo.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  yourself? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Your  family  did? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes. 

Mr,  Campbell.  Do  you  own  an  automobile  now  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  drive  an  automobile  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Not  now.    No  one  in  the  family  has  a  car. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  driven  a  Cadillac  recently? 

Mr.  Leo.  No.    I  would  say  about  9  months  ago. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Whose  Cadillac  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  The  family's  car,  too,  the  brother-in-law  and  the  father. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  whose  name  was  it  registered  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  My  brother-in-law's  name. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Valenti.    Salvatore  Valenti. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  for  a  business  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  He  is  in  the  fuel  business.    He  installs  oil  burners. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  father's  business  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  He  is  not  in  business  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  My  father? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leo.  I  would  say  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  ever  tell  a  Federal  agent  that  you  owned 
this  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Leo.  No.  A  Federal  agent  questioned  me  about  it,  and  I 
denied  it  was  my  car.  I  said,  "How  could  it  be  my  car?  It  is  my 
brother-in-law's  car." 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  used  that  car  frequently,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes;  occasionally. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mean  occasionally  or  frequently  ?  Did  you 
use  it  every  day  or  every  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Not  necessarily.  When  I  had  to  go  somewhere  and  the 
car  was  available,  I  would  borrow  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  this  was  the  car,  in  the  name  of  your  brother- 
in-law? 

Mr.  Leo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  regard  to  your  fish  business,  how  long  have 
you  owned  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Five  months. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  $2,300. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  that  your  own  money  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  It  was  not  your  own  money  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr,  Campbell.  Where  did  you  get  the  amount  ? 

Mr,  Leo,  From  the  family.    My  mother  and  my  father  gave  to  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fish  business? 

Mr.  Leo.  Now  I  do.    At  the  beginning  I  didn't, 

Mr,  Campbell.  Did  you  at  the  time  you  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Leo,  At  the  beginning  I  didn't  know  a  thing.  I  had  someone 
that  knew  the  business,  and  he  still  works  for  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  hire  an  employee  to  run  the  business?  How 
many  hours  a  day  do  you  put  in  there  ? 

Mr,  Leo.  I  put  in  about  6  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Army  during  the  last  war? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  During  the  Second  World  War? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  your  classification  ? 

Mr,  Leo.  IV-F. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Do  you  recall  for  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No  ;  I  don't  remember,  offhand. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Do  you  know  Frank  Pocaro  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  got  a  classification  other  than 
I-A  and  you  do  not  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  I  received  some  notice  that  I  was  in  IV-F,  and  that 
is  about  all.    I  never  inquired  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  were  interested  enough  to  know 
whether  you  were  going  to  be  drafted  or  not? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  find  out?  You  know  enough  to  get 
around,  and  have  sold  dope,  and  gone  into  business  for  yourself.  Do 
you  want  us  to  believe  that  you  do  not  know  the  reason  why  you  were 
deferred  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  If  he  knows,  he  can  refresh  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr,  Leo,  At  the  present  time  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman,  Didn't  you  know  then? 

Mr,  Leo,  No  ;  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out? 

Mr,  Leo.  I  didn't,  because  I  just  received  a  IV-F  card  and  I  fig- 
ured that  was  it. 

Mr,  Campbell.  Was  it  for  physical  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Physical?     I  don't  know.     I  am  in  good  health. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Could  it  have  been  a  classification  of  IV-F  for 
psychopathic  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  said  that  you  know  Frank  Pocaro  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  being  arrested  at  a  time  when  you 
were  driving  a  Chevrolet  owned  by  Frank  Pocaro? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  ever  drive  a  Chevrolet  owned  by  Frank 
Pocaro  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  the  date  of  January  11,  1946? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  that  date,  oflfhand  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  an  incident  of  this  nature,  when  at 
Ninety-sixth  Street  and  Broadway  in  New  York,  in  the  early  eve- 
ning, you  picked  up  a  passenger  and  drove  him  around  the  block,  and 
in  the  time  you  were  driving  around  the  block,  handed  him  a  package 
of  morphine?  , 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  any  transaction  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Anywhere? 

Mr.  Leo.  Anywhere. 

Mr,  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  another  occasion  at  Ninety-sixth 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  around  7 :  30  in  the  evening,  when  you 
walked  from  the  northeast  corner  to  the  southeast  corner  and  then 
down  Lexington  Avenue  meeting  a  person  somewhere  on  Lexington 
Avenue  in  the  block,  and  during  the  time  you  were  walking,  you 
passed  him  a  package  of  morphine? 

Mr.  Leo.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  any 

Mr.  Leo.  Incident. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Incident  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr,  Leo,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  an  incident  of  that  kind  at  an- 
other address,  say,  on  Madison  Avenue? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Or  Park  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Leo.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Dominick  Dovico. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DOMINICK  DOVICO,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand?  In  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  do  you  sw^ear  that  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Dominick  Dovico. 

The  Chairman.  Spelled  D-o-v-i-c-o? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman,  And  what  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Dovico,  2105  Second  Avenue. 
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The  Chairman.  In  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Twenty-six. 

The  Chairman.  Married? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Single. 

The  Chairman.  Single.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  DoMCo.  I  am  a  hiborer. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  work? 

Mr.  Dovico.  You  mean  at  the  present? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  am  working  at  a  gas  station  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  A  gas  station.  How  long  have  you  worked  as  a 
;gas-station  attendant  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  About  a  year  now. 

The  Chairman.  About  a  year.    All  right. 

Now,  I  would  like  you  to  keep  your  voice  up  and  talk  distinctly 
while  you  are  on  the  stand  so  that  we  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Dovico,  you  say  you  are  26  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Were  you  in  the  last  war  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  was. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Were  you  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  was. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Right  here  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  you  get  an  honorable  discharge  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Because  I  was  convicted  of  desertion. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  desertion? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  you  once  claim  that  you  had  just  gone  a.  w.  o.  I.? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  what  I  called  it.    But  you  corrected  me. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  said  you  had  been  a.  w.  o.  1.  for  2  years,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  what  it  was  called,  but  they  claimed  it  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  what  kind  of  sentence  did  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  got  10  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Ten  years.    Was  it  subsequently  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  To  5  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  To  5  years.    How  long  did  you  actually  serve  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  About  27  months. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  when  you  got  out,  what  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  was  in  1947. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  What  do  you  mean,  where  I  went  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  you  go  home  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  went  home. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  went  home.  To  New  York,  to  2105  Second 
Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  And  what  street  is  that  at  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  between  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Street  and 
One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Street,  Second  Avenue. 

Mr.  Perkins.  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth. 

Did  you  look  for  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  When  I  got  out,  I  had  a  job  already,  because  I  was  re- 
leased on  parole. 

Mr.  Perkins,  But  the  easiest  job  looked  like  the  dope  racket,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dope  racket  then. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  you  went  into  the  dope  racket  ? 

Mr.  Do^nrco.  A  little  later  on. 

Mr.  Perkins.  When? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Toward  the  end  of  1948. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  you  were  convicted  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  For  what  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  For  the  sale  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  sale  of  heroin  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  involved  in  those  sales  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  understand  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Mr.  Perkins.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Now,  Mr.  Dovico,  what  kind  of  sentence  did  you  receive  for  this 
sale  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  heroin  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  was  sentenced  to  3  years'  probation. 

Mr.  Perkins.  For  3  years  or  2  years  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Three  years'  probation. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Three  years'  probation.  Now,  probation  means  that 
you  did  not  go  to  jail  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Who  was  the  judge  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  understand  it  was  Judge  Kaufman. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Judge  Kaufman.    Samuel  Kaufman,  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Perkins.  So  you  have  never  been  in  jail  for  narcotics  selling, 
even  though  you  were  an  active  narcotics  seller ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  never  went  to  jail,  but  I  wasn't  an  active  seller.  I 
was  in  the  racket 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  you  pleaded  guilty  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  you  in  the  racket  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  A  couple  of  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  customers,  all  together,  did  you 
have  ?    How  many  different  people  bought  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  One. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  sold  to  one  person  ? 

Mr.  Do\t:co.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  or  she  was  the  only  person  during  the  whole 
time? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Who  was  your  source  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  As  I  said  before,  I  got  it  from  a  Spanish  fellow. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  A  Spanish  fellow.   What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Dovico.  His  name  was  Joe. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  know  his  last  name  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Wliere  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  used  to  meet  him  in  his  vicinity. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  For  me  to  get  in  touch  with  him,  I  would  have  to  call 
him  up. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  would  call  him  up  and  make  an  appointment  to 
meet  him  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Usually  a  street  corner  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Usually  a  street  corner. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  was  it  that  he  arranged  for  your  customer? 
You  said  you  had  only  one  customer.  Where  did  you  get  that 
customer  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Well,  they  arranged  for  me  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  other  words,  he  gave  you  your  customer,  and  he 
•was  also  your  source  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  he  made  you  a  middleman  in  between  himself 
and  your  customer  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  If  you  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  other  words,  he  reduced  his  own  profit.  Now,  why 
did  he  do  that ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  guess  he  figured  he  would  be  out  of  the  picture 
altogether. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  think  he  wanted  to  restrict  his  list  of  customers 
to  a  few  trusted  individuals ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  then  he  would  have  these  few  customers,  such  as 
yourself,  sell  to  other  persons  throughout  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Did  Joe  appear  to  be  a  wealthy  man  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  don't  know  if  he  was  wealthy  or  not,  but  he  was 
always  dressed  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  much  did  you  pay  Joe  for  a  quarter  ounce  of 
heroin  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  At  that  time  I  was  giving  him  $35. 

Mr.  Perkins.  $35.    And  what  did  you  sell  that  quarter  ounce  for? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  would  try  to  get  the  highest  price  possible.  It  would 
range  from  $55  to  $70. 

Mr.  Perkins.  About  twice  what  you  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  were  trying  to  get  the  largest 
price  possible,  that  would  show  us  that  you  were  dealing  with  different 
people. 

Mr.  Dovico.  No ;  just  with  this  one  man,  because  sometimes  he  would 
claim  he  was  broke. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  But  you  could  not  bargain  at  different  prices 
■with  him,  could  you,  if  you  were  selling  him  alone  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  In  this  business,  I  understand  that  they  always  lie.  So 
you  have  to  outsmart  them. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Dovico,  you  made  about  $20  to  $30  per  sale,  then ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  pretty  profitable,  wouldn't  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  It  is,  for  a  guy  like  me. 

Mr.  Perkins.  For  a  young  guy  like  you  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  were  you  surprised  that  you  did  not  get  any  jail 
■sentence  when  you  were  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  was.    I  intended  to  go  away. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  intended  to  go  away.  You  thought  you  probably 
would  go  away? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Have  you  got  a  brother  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I've  got  a  few  brothers. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  one  of  them  in  jail? 

Mr.  Dovico.  He  is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Whereabouts  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  You  mean,  the  present? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dovico.  He  is  in  Sing  Sing. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Sing  Sing.    What  is  he  in  Sing  Sing  for? 

Mr.  Dovico.  For  possession  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Possession  of  narcotics.  Now,  what  kind  of  sentence 
did  your  brother  get  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  He  got  4  to  8  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Four  to  eight  years.  Now,  what  would  seem  to  be 
generally  the  top  sentence  that  people  were  getting  at  the  time  you 
were  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  would  say  about  2  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  your  brother  got  4  to  8  years.  So  sentences  seem 
to  be  getting  stiff er ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dovico.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  quantity  ?  How  much  dope  did  he 
have  at  the  time  for  which  he  was  convicted  and  given  4  to  8  years? 

Mr.  Dovico.  He  had  in  his  possession  1  ounce. 

The  Chairman.  Had  he  heen  convicted  before  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  No  ;  he  never  had. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  think  your  brother  is  likely  to  go  back  to  the 
dope  racket  after  serving  his  4-  to  8-year  rap  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Wliy  not? 

Mr.  Dovico.  I  think  he  would  have  learned  his  lesson. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  other  words,  you  think  these  stiffer  sentences  help 
in  keeping  fellows  out  of  the  dope  racket  ? 

Mr.  Dovico.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Stephen  Puco. 

TESTIMONY  OF  STEPHEN  PUCO,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Raise  your  right  hand,  please.  In  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  that  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well.    What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Puco.  Stephen  Martin  Puco. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  last  name  is  spelled  how  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  P-u-c-o. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Puco.  323  Pleasant  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Puco.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Thirty-three. 

The  Chairman.  Married? 

Mr.  Puco.  Married,  with  two  children. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  am  in  no  business.    I  am  just  working. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  am  a  floorman. 

The  Chairman.  A  floorman  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  In  a  blouse  factory. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Puco.  On  and  off,  since  my  mother  opened  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  All  right.  Now,  would  you  keep  your  voice 
up  while  you  are  answering  the  question  so  that  all  can  hear? 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  known  as  "Steve  Bug"? 

Mr.  Puco.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  they  didn't  call  me  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  never  heard  anybody  call  you  that? 

Mr.  Puco.  They  wouldn't  call  me  that.  I  never  heard  anybody 
call  me  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  regard  to  your  work  in  the  blouse  factory,  are 
you  at  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  am  at  work  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean,  did  you  work  in  the  past  week? 

Mr.  Puco.  Since  I  got  the  subpena  here,  I  was  trying  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  fact,  hasn't  your  business  been  closed  for  2 
months  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  have  had  no  wages  during  the  past  2 
months  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  have  wages. 

Mr.  Campbell.  From  whom  have  you  received  the  wages  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  check  in  in  the  morning,  and  I  would  see  my  mother 
do  a  few  things  there  in  the  shop,  the  necessary  things,  and  then  I 
would  go  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  salary  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  About  $45  to  $50  a  week. 

Mr.  Campbell.  For,  say,  a  15-minute  workday  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Sometimes  I  worked  16  hours. 

Mr.  Campbell.  However,  the  business  has  been  closed ;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Puco.  Well,  the  business  has  been  closed  the  last  couple  of 
months,  but  the  reason  is  that  my  mother  went  on  vacation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  right. 

Were  you  ever  arrested  ? 
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Mr.  Puco.  I  was  arrested. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  your  first  offense  for  which  you  were 
arrested  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  My  first  offense  was  for  robbery. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Armed  robbery  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Armed  robbery. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1937;  does  that  refresh  your  memory? 

Mr.  Puco.  1937?    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  plead  guilty  to  the  charge? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  sentence  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  An  indefinite  term  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  much  time  served  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Three  years  and  four  months. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Were  you  transferred  that  time  to  the  Great 
Meadows  prison? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  was  transferred  to  the  Great  Meadows  prison. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  for  a  narcotics  offense  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  was  arrested  for  a  narcotics  offense. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Once,  twice,  or  three  times  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Twice. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Two  arrests.  What  were  the  dates,  roughly  ?  1947 
was  the  first ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  1947  and  1949. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  sentence  as  a  result  of  the  first  con- 
viction ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  had  five  indictments. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know.     What  was  the  sentence  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  A  year  and  a  day,  and  3  years'  probation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  were  found  guilty  on  five  indictments,  or  five 
counts  of  the  indictment,  rather,  and  you  received  a  year's  sentence. 
Now,  were  they  concurrent  sentences  of  1  year,  5  concurrent  sen- 
tences, do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Concurrent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  You  have  5  sentences  of  1  year  to  run  con- 
currently.    Where  did  you  serve  that  year? 

Mr.  Puco.  Milan  Federal  prison. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Milan,  Mich.  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  your  second  offense  in  1949,  did  you  plead 
guilty  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  pleaded  guilty. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  the  sentence  then  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  an  18  months'  sentence  after  a  previous 
narcotics  conviction  on  5  separate  counts  of  an  indictment  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  With  a  year's  provision.  ^ 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  the  judge  who  sentenced  you  in  the 
second  offense  ? 
Mr.  Puco.  Bondy. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Judge  Bondy.    Do  you  know  the  "Fat  Man"?    A 
man  named  Salvatore  Barbate? 
(No  response.) 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Ptjco.  Salvatore  Barbato  ?     I  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  questions  are  asked,  answer  the  ques- 
tion rather  than  shake  your  head,  so  that  the  stenographer  can  get  your 
answer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  know  Salvatore  Barbato  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  do  know  Salvatore  Barbato;  yes.  He  was  locked  up- 
with  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  1937,  for  the  armed  robbery? 

Mr.  Puco.  Barbato  was  locked  up  with  me  in  1947. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1947,  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  And  1949. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  I  want  to  refresh  your  memory  here.  Do  youi 
recall  the  date  of  July  1  of  1947,  your  first  narcotics  conviction  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  that  date,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  being  in  a  candy  store  at  335  Pleasant 
Avenue,  next  door  to  where  you  lived,  when  you  delivered  heroin 
tablets  to  a  purchaser  ?  Do  you  recall  any  sequence  of  events  of  that 
kind  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Yes  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Senator,  the  case  he  is  bringing  up,  I  served  time  for 
that  case.  I  don't  know  much  about  law,  but  Mr.  Campbell  put  a 
paper  in  front  of  me  the  other  day  and  told  me  to  say  in  case  I  can't 
answer,  or  something  like  that,  constitutional  rights,  or  something — 
and  I  served  time  for  that.  I  paid  my  penalty  to  society.  I  might 
say  something  offhand  now  that  might  be  held  against  me.  I  mean, 
I  don't  know  about  the  law.  There  is  something  about  the  law  that 
determines  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  represented  here  by  counsel  today, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  unfair  advantage  taken  of  you. 
Any  question  about  the  charge  for  which  you  were  convicted  and 
served  time,  you  need  have  no  fear  about,  because  that  is  a  closed 
matter.     So  you  could  not  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offense. 

Now,  if  you  are  asked  about  any  other  criminal  matter  in  which 
you  might  be  involved  and  for  which  you  have  not  been  convicted, 
and  if  you  fear  that  your  answer  would  tend  to  incriminate  you  or  to 
involve  you,  you  can  take  advantage  of  your  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Puco.  So  that  means 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  immediate  question  is  as  to  your  pre- 
vious conviction.  That  is  the  only  question  that  is  involved  now,  as 
to  the  matter  for  which  you  already  have  been  convicted  and  have 
paid  the  penalty,  as  you  say. 

What  is  the  question,  Mr.  Campbell  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  asked  the  witness  if  he  recalled  a  time  in  1947 
when  he  delivered  heroin  capsules  in  a  candy  store  on  Pleasant 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Perkins.  To  a  purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  the  offense  for  which  you  were  con- 
victed? 

Mr.  Puco.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  should  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Puco.  I  mean,  there  is  nothing  that  I  could  say  that  would  be 
held  against  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  were  charged  with  that  offense. 

Mr.  Puco.  And  I  served  my  sentence  for  that  offense. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  need  to  say.  You  were  charged 
with  it.    And  what  sentence  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Puco.  A  year  and  a  day,  and  3  years'  probation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  served  it? 

Mr.  Puco.  And  I  served  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  refers. 
That  is  the  case,  is  it? 

Mr.  Puco.  That  is  the  one  he  is  mentioning  now. 

The  Chairman,  All  right, 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall  the  amount  of  money  you  received 
for  those  heroin  capusules  ?  There  were  50  capsules,  on  your  plea  in 
the  indictment  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  money  received 
for  those  capsules  ?    Was  it  $50  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  About  that  figure. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  about  it,  in  your  recollection.  Do  you  have 
any  knowledge  whether  that  would  be  the  price  of  a  capsule  now?  In 
other  words,  about  a  dollar  a  capsule  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  have  no  knowledge  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  no  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  No.  I  just  was  released  from  Milan  Prison  only  2 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  that  occasion,  did  you  also  offer  the  purchaser 
of  these  heroin  tablets  morphine  tablets  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  remember, 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  in  this  transaction  to  which  I  referred,  do 
you  remember  whether  you  kept  the  tablets  in  the  store  or  whether 
you  sent  outside  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  didn't  send  no  place  for  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  had  them  on  your  person  or  in  the  store? 

Mr.  Puco.  They  weren't  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  were  in  the  store  when  you  delivered  them. 
Did  you  have  them  on  your  person  or  were  they  in  the  store,  or  did 
you  go  outside  to  get  them,  or  did  you  send  somebody  else  outside  to 
get  them? 

Mr.  Puco.  They  weren't  in  the  store, 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  were  not  in  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  And  I  didn't  send  anybody  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  they  weren't  on  your  person  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  They  were  in  the  street,  in  an  empty  pack  of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  therefore  have  testified  that  you  kept  these 
heroin  tablets  in  a  package  or  in  a  bag  somewhere  on  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  They  were. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  that  your  testimony?  Am  I  correct  there?  Is 
that  what  you  just  said? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  know  about  my  testimony,    I  ain't  on  trial. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  just  asking  you  where  you  kept  these  heroin 
tablets  at  the  time  of  the  offense  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
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Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory. 
Do  you  recall  sending  a  boy  out  of  the  candy  store  to  get  the  tablets 
somewhere  else,  at  another  address  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  Joseph  Bruno? 

Mr.  Puco.  Joseph  Bruno? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Yes ;  I  know  Joseph  Bruno. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  lives  at  433  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Street? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  know  the  address. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  use  his  house  or  his  apartment  as  a  place 
to  store  your  heroin  capsules  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  never  did.    Do  you  know  Nicholas  Tolentino  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  know  Nicholas  Tolentino. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  he  in  the  heroin  business  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  He  never  was. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  in  the  heroin 
business  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  he  a  codefendant  with  you  in  1937  in  the 
assault  case  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  He  was  a  codefendant  with  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  ever  purchase  any  narcotics  from  Pip 
Gagliano  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  know  the  fellow. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  know  him.    You  have  never  seen  him. 

Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  know  who  you  mean.  Pip  Galiano,  I  don't 
know  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  John  Ormento  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not.    Do  you  have  any  brothers? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  have  brothers ;  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Wliat  are  their  names  ?       ' 

Mr.  Puco.  Albert,  Angelo,  and  Phillip. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  any  of  your  brothers  been  convicted  of  a 
narcotics  offense  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  My  brother  was  convicted  with  me  on  a  narcotics  offense 
the  first  time  in  1947. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  have  a  brother  in  jail  now  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  have  a  brother  in  jail  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Which  brother  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Albert. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Albert.    Albert  is  in  jail  now.    Is  he  at  Milan? 

Mr.  Puco.  He  is  at  the  Milan  Correctional  Institution. 
.  Mr.  Campbell.  When  was  he  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  Last  year  sometime. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  when  you  were  in  prison  on  your  second 
offense,  that  is,  2  years  ago,  approximately,  and  succeeding  times, 
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did  you  ever  refer  prisoners  leaving  the  prison  to  go  to  your  brother 
to  get  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  never  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Pucx).  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  At  present  your  brother  is  in  Milan,  your  brother 
Albert — is  that  correct — is  in  Milan  Prison?  Has  he  referred  any 
narcotics  customers  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Pucx).  He  never  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  has  not.    Do  you  know  Rocco  Mazzie? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  know  Rocco  Mazzie. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  done  any  narcotics  business  with 
him? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  not. 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  use  narcotics  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  No,  I  don't. 

Senator  Kefau\^r.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  did. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  you  sell  them  to  other  people,  why  don't 
you  use  them  yourself? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  sold  it.  I  mean,  that  is  what  is  written  down 
in  the  indictment.  So  if  I  sold  it  to  other  people,  Senator,  what  I 
am  using  myself — I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  do  not  see  why  you  would  recommend  some- 
thing to  other  people  which  you  would  not  use  yourself. 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  recommended  anything  to  other  people. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  thought  you  got  convicted  of  selling  50  heroin 
tablets.    Is  that  not  what  you  got  convicted  for  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  That  is  what  I  pleaded  guilty  to. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  stiff  sentences  by  the  courts  keep  you  fellows 
out  of  the  business  when  they  give  you  stiff  sentences  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  About  myself,  Senator,  I  am  out  of  the  business.  A 
stiff  sentence — I  guess  anybody  who  gets  a  stiff  sentence,  or  sees  a  stiff 
sentence,  he  wouldn't  do  anything.  He  figures  he  was  going  to  get 
in  big  trouble. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  you  had  known  you  were  going  to  get  a 
stiff  sentence  if  you  had  gotten  caught,  would  you  have  gotten  into 
the  business  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  didn't  know  much  about  the  business  at  the  time.  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  it.  Of  course,  I  was  working  all  along 
on  my  first  time,  and  the  second  time,  too.  I  don't  know  much  about 
that  business.  Most  naturally,  I  went  downtown,  and  I  seen  I  didn't 
have  a  chance.  I  had  done  time  before.  I  had  got  a  bad  record.  So 
I  threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  do  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  am  working  with  my  mother. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  is  that"?    What  do  you  do  with  her? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  am  a  floorman.  I  straighten  out  all  the — you  know, 
bring  in  the  heavy  stuff,  like  boxes  of  blouses  and  material,  and 
go  downtown  and  pick  up  goods,  and  everything  like  that. 
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Senator  I^fauver.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  one  more  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Mr.  Campbell. 

]\Ir.  Campbell.  Mr.  Puco,  did  you  engage  in  any  narcotics  trans- 
actions before  your  first  arrest? 

Mr.  Puco.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Therefore,  it  is  your  contention.  I  would  think, 
that  3'ou  yvere  arrested  the  first  time  you  attempted  to  sell  narcotics; 
is  that  right? 

]\Ir.  Puco.  When  I  got  locked  up  there  the  first  time,  that  is  the 
only  thing  I  know  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Tliat  is  the  first  time  you  ever  sold  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  the  business  when  I  got 
locked  up  that  time.  The  first  time  I  got  locked  up,  I  didn't  know 
nothing  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  that  offense,  was  it  or  was  it  not  the  first  time 
you  had  ever  sold  narcotics? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  sold  narcotics. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Before  your  first  offense.  You  were  convicted,  let 
us  say?  You  have  just  testified  as  to  your  first  conviction  for  a  nar- 
cotics offense.    Now,  you  say  you  have  never  sold  narcotics. 

Mr.  Puco.  I  never  sold  narcotics  before. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Before  that  time?  In  other  words,  that  was  the 
first  time  ? 

Mr.  Puco.  I  don't  know  why  you  want  me  to  say  that  is  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  say  "Yes"  or  "No,"  or  you  do  not  have  to 
answer  if  you  feel  it  would  incriminate  you. 

Mr.  Puco.  Incriminate  me  on  what  ?  I  didn't  sell  it  before.  I  told 
you  before  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  business  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  have  answered. 

That  is  all. 

Joseph  P.  Ryan. 

In  deference  to  Mr.  Ryan,  I  want  to  say  we  are  going  into  another 
phase  of  the  inquiry  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  P.   EYAN,  PRESIDENT.   INTERNATIONAI 
LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do 
you  swear  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do.  * 

The  Chapman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Now,  your  full  name  is  Joseph  P.  Ryan? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Ryan,  you  are  the  president — are  you 
not — of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  you  to  indicate  that 
we  wei'e  going  into  another  phase  of  the  matter  at  this  time,  because 
you  have  been  very  cooperative  and  helpful  to  the  committee,  and  we 
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are  anxious  to  fjet  the  benefit  of  your  testimony  on  certain  aspects  of 
this  whole  situation, 

Mr.  Ryan,  will  you  tell  us,  first  of  all,  how  long  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  ILA  ? 

Mr.  Rtax.  I  have  held  various  offices  since  I  was  elected  financial 
secretarv  of  the  local  that  I  hold  membership  in,  in  1913. 

The  Chairman.  1913? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  1918  I  became  president  of  the  Atlantic  coast  district 
and  in  192T,  president  of  the  international.     I  still  hold  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  So,  for  38  years  you  have  been  connected  with  the 
association  in  one  way  or  another,  and  then  for  the  last — did  you  say 
1927? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  last  24  years  you  have  been  its  presi- 
dent ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Fine,  sir. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ryan.  Xow,  would  you  be  good  enough, 
to  speak  out  a  little  loudly  so  that  we  can  all  hear  you? 

Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  reason  that  we  have  asked  you  to  come 
here  to  help  us  is  that  evidence  before  this  committee  has  indicated 
that  narcotics,  especially  heroin,  have  been  brought  into  this  country 
along  the  water  front.  Some  of  it  comes  in  apparently  through  indi- 
vidual seamen  who  carry  it  on  their  persons,  and  there  is  some  indi- 
cation that  perhaps  longshoremen  may  take  it  off  the  ships  for  the 
seamen.  And  we  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  head 
of  the  longshoremen's  union,  you  might  be  able  to  give  the  committee 
some  information  that  might  be  helpful  in  that  regard. 

Your  union,  the  longshoremen's  union,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in 
charge  of  all  the  people  who  work  on  the  water  front,  all  the  men 
on  the  water  front;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  workmen  are  they  ?  What  are  their  jobs, 
roughly  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  charter  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
covers  the  longshoremen  and  all  affiliated  crafts.  The  ILA,  as  our 
international  is  called,  is  a  labor  union  founded  in  1892,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gress of  Canada.  It  consists  of  over  500  affiliated  local  unions  whose 
members  are  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of  loading  and  unloading 
the  cargo  of  ships  as  well  as  all  the  work  done  on  docks  and  piers  in^ 
connection  with  the  storing  and  assembling  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Ryan,  let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment.  Just  briefly,, 
the  answer  is  that  the  loaders  and  the  checkers  and  the  truck 
drivers • 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  the  truck  drivers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  tlie  truck  drivers.  But  the  loaders  and  the  tugboat- 
men,  and  the  tidewater  boatmen  and  the  dockmen  and  the  gearmeny, 
and  tractor  operators  and  cargo  repairmen,  general-maintenance  men,, 
checkers,  and  clerks  along  the  water  front — they  are  all  members 
of  <-his  A.  F.  of  L.  union ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Now,  does  your  union  have  any  rules  with  regard  to 
the  people  who  are  caught  violating  the  narcotics  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  specific  rules  governing  people  who  are  caught  doing 
that? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  are  convicted  of  that,  they  are  immedi- 
ately expelled  from  the  organization. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  A  conviction  for  smuggling  or  carrying  heroin 
would  require  that  they  be  put  out  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Etan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  their  being  put  out  of  the 
union  ?    Can  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Well,  I  guess  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  they  can  work, 
but  we  have  an  agreement  giving  us  the  preference  on  all  work,  and 
we  do  our  best  to  see  that  it  is  lived  up  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  what  you  do  is  to  try  to  see  that  those 
men  do  not  work  ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  keep  a  man  trom 
working  because  he  has  been  caught  for  that?  .^i  ^i  ■ 

Mr  Eyan.  As  I  say,  if  the  man  is  expelled  from  the  union,  with  this 
preference  clause  that  we  have  that  only  members  of  our  organization 
will  receive  the  preference  in  the  hiring,  the  men  that  hire  the  men 
are  members  of  our  organization,  and  they  make  sure  to  hire  men 
that  are  members  of  the  organization,  so  that  the  fellow  who  is  expelled 
is  not  a  member  and  doesn't  stand  much  chance  of  being  hired. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  there  any  Government  agencies  that  could  help 
you  keep  those  men  from  working  ? 

Mr  Eyan.  Of  course,  all  the  Government  agents  that  operate  on 
the  water  front,  especially  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  where  it  is  re- 
pulsive to  every  member  of  our  organization  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  narcotics  trade— and  at  our  recent  convention  we  strength- 
ened our  constitution  to  handle  cases  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  you  have  adopted  amendments  to  your  con- 
stitution ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Within  the  last  3  weeks?  .i      ^  t  i     • 

Mr  Eyan.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  convention  m  the  month  ot  July  m 
New  York  City,  to  strengthen  our  constitution  to  handle  anybody  that 

is  caught  violating  it.  -,  .1        •   ^     ^         ^1 

Mr  MosER.  The  purpose  of  those  amendments,  then,  is  to  strengthen 

the  constitution  and  make  it  harder  for  people  who  are  violating  the 

narcotics  laws ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes,  sir.  1  •       ^u- 

Mr.  MosER.   And  was  that  the  basic  reason  for  your  making  this 

change  3  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Absolutely.  »    „  ,1       ^^     ^-       -  v  + 

Mr.  MosER.  And  was  that  done  because  of  all  the  attention  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  narcotics  problem  in  recent  months? 

Mr.  Eyan.  I  think  this  committee  has  drawn  the  attention  of  every- 
body to  it.  ^  .   .         „    .  , 

Mr  MosER.  In  other  words,  the  activity  of  this  committee,  you 
think,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  your  union  felt  that  you 
ought  to  do  something  about  it? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now.  if  a  man  is  bringing  in  heroin  and  is  not  caught 
by  the  narcotics  agent  and  is  not  convicted,  is  there  anything  at  that 
stage  that  you  can  do  to  help  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  suppose  the  men  will  tell  on  each  other;  will 
they '{ 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  our  recent  convention  we  incorporated  in  our  con- 
stitution additional  powers  to  discipline  anyone  who  was  found  utiliz- 
ing the  opportunities  afforded  him  while  working  on  the  docks  to 
commit  offenses  against  the  law  and  society.  Any  narcotic  trafficker 
found  in  our  midst  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  ILA  swiftly  and  sternly 
and  without  mercy  under  our  new  constitution. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,^  even  though  he  is  not  convicted,  can 
you  put  him  out  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  a  man  is  not  convicted  of  a  crime,  we  feel  that  he  is 
innocent  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  So,  just  the  fact  that  you  know  that  he  is  traf- 
ficking would  not  be  a  ground  for  removing  him  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  mean  to  say  if  we  know  that  he  is  trafficking? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  that  99  percent  of  our  membership,  except  some- 
body that  may  get  in  to  indulge  in  this  sort  of  traffic,  and  I  think  he 
would  be  found,  because  they  have  to  be  vouched  for — you  say,  if  we 
know  he  is  trafficking  in  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  membership  would  not  work  with  anybody  that 
they  thought  was  trafficking  in  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  they  would  tell  on  him  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely.  They  would  tell  him  to  get  off  the  pier. 
They  may  not  tell  on  him.  They  would  tell  him  they  didn't  want  to 
be  associated  with  that  kind  of  fellow. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  his  associates  working  on  the  pier  with  him 
would  throw  him  off,  and  would  tell  him  to  leave? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  he  could  still  come  back  on;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  him  and  come  back.  I  might 
say 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Ryan,  I  suppose  they  could 
make  their  wishes  felt  in  other  ways,  too ;  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely.  We  feel  very  strongly  about  this :  that  the 
evils  of  the  drug  system  to  the  children  of  our  country  and  everybody 
else  are  such  that  it  is  repulsive  for  anybody  to  be  contacted  with 
anybody  of  that  sort.  And,  if  anybody  approached  any  of  our  men 
and  asked  him  to  take  drugs  off  the  pier,  I  think  they  would  throw 
him  in  the  river  .  If  they  know  that  one  of  their  own  was  doing  it, 
I  think  they  would  get  rid  of  him  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  doing 
something  else  they  did  not  agree  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  that  should  be 
done  among  the  members  of  your  union  to  impress  on  them  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  men  from  bringing  in  this  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  might  read  here  that  I  recommend  that  three  steps  be 
taken  to  cope  with  the  narcotic  evil : 
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First,  there  should  be  vigorous  action  by  law-enforcement  agencies 
against  the  narcotics  traffic. 

Second,  an  education  campaign  should  be  waged  by  civil,  religious, 
and  trade-union  organizations  to  make  every  citizen  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  evil  and  to  alert 
them  to  action. 

Third,  on  our  part,  I  pledge  you  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  ILA 
to  aid  and  assist  our  country's  law-enforcement  agencies  in  vigor- 
ously carrying  out  the  antinarcotic  laws. 

Moreover,  we  should  mobilize  our  own  trade-union  agencies,  in- 
cluding our  ILA  newspaper,  to  make  every  dockman  conscious  that 
he  is  personally  in  the  fight  to  stamp  out  the  traffic  in  narcotics. 

I  have  the  sanction  of  the  delegates  of  the  convention  to  make  these 
recommendations  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  Good.  Do  the  longshoremen  still  resent  being  searched 
by  customs  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No.  But  if  men  are  working  habitualh^  on  a  pier,  as 
many  of  them  do,  if  the  matter  is  being  abused  and  men  are  going  to 
be  searched  every  time  they  go  in  and  out  of  a  pier,  naturally  they 
are  going  to  resent  it.  First  of  all,  if  it  is  clone  on  the  company's 
time,  we  lose  our  production.  If  it  is  done  on  their  own,  we  say  any- 
time they  feel  the  necessity  of  a  search,  of  course,  any  enforcement 
agencies  are  allowed  to  search  people.  But,  if  they  abuse  it,  the  abuse 
of  anything  is  going  to  bring  attention  to  the  men  to  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  there  been  any  work  stoppages  threatened  as  a 
result  of  excessive  searches  2 

Mr.  RyxVn.  No.  There  have  been  no  work  stoppages  threatened. 
But,  for  instance,  when  they  were  coming  to  the  piers  in  regard  to 
these  ship  jumpers,  we  suggested  that  it  be  done  between  7 :30  and  8  in 
the  morning  so  that  the  men  could  go  in  to  work  at  5  minutes  to  8 
and  continue  their  work.  There  has  been  no  threatened  work  stop- 
page except,  as  I  say,  the  abuse  of  anything. 

You  get  some  man  in  some  enforcement  agency  who  is  not  using 
good  judgment,  and  they  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  business 
agent,  and  we  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  there  been  occasions  in  which  the  customs  peo- 
ple looking  for  heroin  have  done  it  in  a  way  that  caused  the  men  to 
object? 

Mr.  Rtaist.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  JNIosER.  There  was  never  any  case  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  So  that  the  men  do  not  resent  being  searched  for  heroin  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  I  say,  if  it  is  being  made  a  practice  and  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all,  a  man  naturally  resents  being  accused  of  something 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of. 

Mr.  MosER.  Search  is  equivalent  to  an  accusation,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  I  say,  if  they  are  suspicious  of  any  man  having  heroin 
and  they  search  him,  it  is  natural  that  they  do  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  if  our  membership,  who  are  good  standing  Ameri- 
cans and  resent  this  narcotics  being  brought  in,  if  they  are  continu- 
ally going  to  be  searched  by  somebody  overzealously,  as  I  say,  they 
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are  going  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  union,  and  we  would 
take  it  up  with  the  authorities.  They  do  not  resent  being  searched  if 
there  is  any  question  of  suspicion.  They  would  be  glad  it  was  found 
on  some  other  fellows  on  the  water  front  if  they  are  guilty  of  it.  But 
as  I  say,  when  you  ask  a  person  if  he  resents  being  searched,  I  say  no, 
that  any  man  is  resentful  of  being  searched  if  he  is  not  guilty.  You 
would  resent  yourself  being  searched  if  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  situation. 

But  in  order  to  cover  the  evil,  you  or  I  would  not  resent  being 
searched.  You  asked  the  question  if  I  resented  it.  No.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  those  things  that  we  resent. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Customs  Bureau  can  search  men 
looking  for  it  if  the  men  are  all  going  to  resent  it.  I  should  think  if 
they  had  a  regular  system  of  searching  on  certain  occasions  or  from 
time  to  time,  and  searched  everybody  on  a  routine 

Mr.  Kyan.  You  say  from  time  to  time?  Certainly.  Anything 
that  is  conducted  in  a  sensible  manner  is  all  right.  But  I  would  not 
want  them  searched  every  time  they  went  to  work. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  search  on  a  sampling  basis  conducted  from  time  to 
time,  the  men  would  not  object  to? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Of  course  not.     They  would  cooperate. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  Do  you  think  the  Customs  Bureau  has  an  ade- 
quate search  system  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  a  very  efficient  group. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  it  would  probably  be  easy  for  a  longshoreman  to 
slip  through  their  fingers,  would  it  not,  if  he  was  carrying  heroin? 

Mr.  RyajST.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.     I  think  that  is  all  we  have  to  ask  Mr.  Ryan, 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Ryan.  We  are  obliged  to  you. 
We  think  you  and  your  associates  have  been  doing  very  splendid  work. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time  we  w^ill  take  a  short  recess  for  5 
minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Curran. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  CURRAN,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

MARITIME  UNION,  CIO' 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curran,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do 
you  swear  that  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Curran.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Curran,  while  you  are  known  to  the 
committee,  and  known  favorably,  I  might  ask,  just  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record,  to  have  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Curran.  My  name  is  Joseph  Curran.  I  am  president  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union,  CIO. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Curran,  for  what  period  of  time  have 
you  been  connected  with  the  work? 
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Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  have  been  holding  offices  in  the  union  since  1936, 

The  Chairman.  And  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Prior  to  that  I  was  a  seaman. 

The  Chairman.  A  seaman.  All  right.  We  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  testimony. 

Counsel,  will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Curran,  as  you  know,  the  purpose  of  asking  you 
to  come  here  to  testify  is  that  previous  evidence  brought  before  this 
committee  has  indicated  that  one  of  the  perhaps  principal  sources 
of  importation  of  heroin  into  the  country  is  the  pockets  or  on  the 
persons  of  seamen.  And  we  are  wondering  if  you  will  explain  to 
us  what  your  union  rules  require  and  what  your  procedures  are  in 
connection  with  that,  and  perhaps  you  may  have  some  suggestions 
as  to  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Curran.  I  did  not  come  to  this  hearing  prepared  to  give  any 
written  statement.  However,  I  can  give  you  briefly  what  our  organi- 
zation does  about  this  situation. 

We  have  in  our  constitution  a  clause  which  calls  for  automatic 
expulsion  for  those  convictions  of  three  types  of  crimes.  One  is  a  sex 
crime.     Another  is  arson,  and  narcotics. 

We  consider  those  the  worst  crimes  that  can  be  committed.  And 
when  we  say  automatic  expulsion,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  a 
conviction,  the  man  is  brought  before  a  trial  committee  in  accordance 
with  our  constitution.  However,  the  verdict  of  the  trial  committee, 
after  they  have  found  that  it  is  an  official  conviction,  is  automatic 
expulsion. 

If  he  wants  to  appeal,  he  is  permitted  to  go  before  a  membership 
meeting,  sometimes  of  3,000  or  4,000  men,  and  when  he  does,  he  usually 
winds  up  on  the  outside. 

So  far,  verj'  few  of  the  people  that  we  have,  have  been  expelled. 
But  we  do  have  some  difficulties.  After  all,  and  there  are  cases  that  are 
found  where  men  are  convicted  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy  or  in 
foreign  countries,  and  we  know  nothing  about  this.  So  his  papers 
as  a  seaman  are  untouched,  and  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  organization, 
he  has  just  been  missing  for  a  while,  and  after  he  serves  his  sentence 
and  comes  out,  we  cannot  do  anything  but  ask  him  where  he  has  been, 
and  if  he  does  not  choose  to  tell  us,  unless  we  want  to  investigate — and 
you  cannot  investigate  hundreds  of  men — he  goes  right  back  to  sailing. 

And  then,  on  top  of  that,  we  did  have  one  particular  case  where  a 
man  was  convicted  in  Venezuela.  No.  He  was  not  convicted.  He  was 
taken  into  custody  in  Venezuela,  and  we  asked  the  Venezuelan  authori- 
ties for  his  case  history. 

They  sent  it  to  us,  and  all  that  it  said  was  that  he  was  being  held  in 
jail  until  he  was  punished.  So  he  came  back  to  the  States  with  no 
conviction. 

However,  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  consider  him  a  dangerous 
man,  and  he  was  tried  and  thrown  out. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
under  the  present  labor-management  industrial  war,  we  were  informed 
that  we  would  have  to  register  him  for  shipping.  That  was  the  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  Mr.  Curran,  the  net  of  it  is  that  if  they^  are  con- 
victed, they  are  discharged  from  the  union ;  that  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  That  is  so. 

\ 
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Mr.  MosER.  And  once  they  are  discharged  from  the  union,  then 
according  to  your  theory,  they  can  work  again  as  long  as  they  have 
their  shipping  papers ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CuRKAN.  That  is  right.  The  Coast  Guard,  as  I  understand  it, 
does  not  take  the  papers  from  a  man  if  he  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  even  to  the  extent  of  narcotics,  unless  such  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted aboard  a  ship.     Their  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  the  shore. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  if  a  man  is  caught  carrying  heroin  aboard  a  ship  and 
convicted,  they  will  lift  his  papers,  and  once  his  papers  are  lifted — 

Mr.  CURRAN.   No. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  not  right? 

Mr.  Ctjrran.  Did  you  say,  if  it  happens  aboard  a  ship,  they  will  lift 

his  papers  ?  .       t  j. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  if  it  happens  aboard  a  ship,  if  he  is  convicted  for  a 
violation  aboard  a  ship,  they  will  lift  his  papers  ?    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Cueran.  But  it  never  happens  aboard  a  ship,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  would  or  not.  All  the  cases  that  we  know  of  have 
happened  ashore.    They  have  been  picked  up  after  they  got  ashore. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  in  those  cases,  the  Coast  Guard  will  not  lift  the 
papers ;  is  that  correct  ?  •     i        i 

Mr.  CtJRRAN.  I  do  not  say  they  will  not.  What  I  do  say  is  that  they 
have  not  picked  up  those  papers. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  For  example,  we  had  one  case.  The  man's  name  was 
Sanchez.  He  became  an  American  citizen  in  1946,  and  in  1948  he  was 
picked  up  as  a  dope  peddler.  He  went  away.  I  may  not  be  absolutely 
accurate  in  the  record,  but  it  is  there.  In  1950,  or  thereabouts,  he 
came  out  and  had  no  difficulty  whatsoever  picking  up  validated  certifi- 
cates, which  are  the  new  certificates  now,  so  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  getting  his  papers.  Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
shipped  him,  but  he  got  his  papers. 

Now,  we  think  that  the  Coast  Guard,  if  it  does  not  have  the  legisla- 
tion to  follow  up  on  a  narcotic  conviction  to  lift  the  papers,  which  still 
leaves  the  man  as  a  seaman  and  able  to  ply  that  trade,  should  be  given 
the  legislation  to  enable  to  lift  the  papers  of  a  narcotic  peddler,  or 
carrier.  . 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  one  suggestion  you  make  as  a  possible  solution 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  authority  to  lift  the  papers 
of  a  man  who  is  convicted  after  he  leaves  the  ship,  for  a  violation 
that  occurs  after  he  leaves  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Any  place. 

Mr.MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  If  he  is  once  convicted  and  serves  the  sentence,  we 
say  that  the  Coast  Guard  should  by  law  be  told  that  the  papers  of  that 
man  should  be  picked  up  and  he  should  be  stopped  from  going  to  sea. 
And  we  also  think  that  the  Department  of  Justice  or  whatever  Gov- 
ernment agency  it  is  that  handles  the  cases  throughout  the  country, 
throughout  the  world,  has  a  record  of  the  convictions,  to  take  into 
consideration  that  the  unions  and  the  employers  in  the  shipping  field 
should  have  some  kind  of  information  bulletin  on  convictions,  so  that 
when  these  men  come  up  and  they  have  seamen's  papers  and  they  are 
a  candidate  for  membership  in  the  union,  we  would  have  that  bulletin 
there  and  a  list  of  names  to  look  over,  and  would  not  take  them  in  the 
first  place. 
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The  third  thing,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  a  law  now  pn  the  books 
that  even  after  you  kick  them  out  for  crimes  of  this  type,  and  even 
worse  crimes,  they  ai-e  in  a  position  legally  if  they  have  tlie  seaman's 
papers  to  go  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  demand 
that  the  Labor  Board  reinstate  them  for  shipping,  and  we  can  do 
nothing  but  register  that  man  for  shipping. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  say  that  it  would  be  advisable  if  the  Federal 
Government  could  notify  the  union  in  cases  of  convictions.  There  is 
no  system  under  which  you  can  ascertain  whether  a  man  has  been 
convicted  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  No;  there  is  not.  We  have  only  the  right  under  our 
constitution  to  ask  the  man,  "'Were  you  ever  convicted  of  one  of  these 
three  crimes?"  The  man  says,  "No."  Then  it  would  be  our  job,  with 
our  limited  facilities,  to  investigate  all  these  cases,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  facilities,  and  in  many  cases  tlie  autliorities  that  we  go  to 
will  not  give  the  information  to  a  lay  organization. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  be  very  much  simpler  for  you,  then,  if  you  were 
merely  informed  by  some  kind  of  bulletin  from  the  Narcotics  Bureau 
or  tlie  Department  of  Justice,  informing  3'ou  of  these  convictions;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ctjrran.  That  we  believe  would  be  the  solution  to  it.  We  now 
get  a  bulletin.  The  bulletin  we  get  now  is  Missing  Seamen.  This  is 
the  thing  that  was  instituted  many  years  ago.  And  every  union 
member  gets  this  bulletin  on  missing  seamen.  By  the  same  token, 
from  what  I  hear,  we  do  not  seem  to  find  most  of  them.  We  ought 
to  get  a  bulletin  on  those  that  have  been  convicted,  because  if  a  man 
comes  from  Louisiana  or  California  or  New  York  and  he  served  a 
sentence  out  there  somewhere  in  those  districts,  vv'e  have  no  way  of 
knowing  it.  And  if  he  is  a  seaman  and  has  the  papers,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it. 

Now,  we  want  to  do  as  much  as  we  can.  We  have  our  people  on 
ships.  We  have  these  regular  ship's  committees  who  watch  and  see 
that  this  kind  of  character  is  not  running  loose  around  the  ship, 
because  we  do  not  want  that  kind  of  representation  hanging  over 
our  organization.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  some  people  would 
not  squeal  on  otliers,  so  to  speak.  Well,  when  you  see  the  damage 
done  to  children  around  this  country  and  other  things,  I  would  not 
hesitate  1  minute  picking  one  up  by  the  neck  and  marching  him  right 
up  the  street,  and  1  do  not  believe  the  seamen  would,  either,  a  nar- 
cotics peddler  or  a  carrier.  But  we  have  to  get  some  kind  of  facility 
in  order  to  catch  up  on  these  things ;  otherwise,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  cannot  keep  the  employee  from  working,  but  the 
employer  can,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  You  bet  he  can.  He  keeps  them  from  working  for 
a  lot  less  things  than  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ctjrran.  And  the  Coast  Guard,  too,  under  the  terms  of  the 
rules  that  they  apply  in  bringing  seamen  to  hearings  for  misconduct, 
as  they  call  it,  aboard  ship,  and  in  foreign  ports,  are  able  to  suspend 
papers  of  seamen.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  classify  that  as  giving 
them  the  author! t}^  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is,  beyond  violations  that  occur  on  board  the  ship 
itself  or  in  foreign  ports  ? 
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Mr.  CuRRAx.  NoAY,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  in  no  way 
recommending  that  any  man  that  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  for 
which  he  has  paid  his  debt  to  society,  with  the  exception  of  those 
three — tliat  is,  arson  and  sex  crimes  and  narcotics — I  do  not  think  he 
should  be  persecuted  if  he  is  trying  to  go  straight.  But  that  type  of 
character  I  think  should  be  run  out  of  the  business  altogether, 
especially  the  seagoing  business,  because  that  is  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  MosER.  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seaman  field  has 
been  suspected  so  much  of  being  a  source  of  heroin;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  That  is  right.  I  think  the  man  that  is  a  peddler  or  a 
carrier  is  not  actually  a  bona  fide  seaman,  in  the  first  instance.  He 
has  made  his  way  into  that  as  the  professionals  do.  They  will  make 
their  way  into  each  branch,  the  services  as  well  as  seamen,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  traffic.  They  are  planted  there.  We  have  professional 
gamblers.  We  have  others  that  are  planted,  and  they  go  up  and  get 
the  papers,  because  they  are  not  difficult  to  get,  to  get  seaman's  papers. 
And  they  carry  on  this  traffic  as  a  link,  as  long  as  they  are  needed,  and 
they  probably  pull  them  out  and  put  another  one  in.  But  they  are  not 
bona  fide  seamen,  and  I  would  not  want  to  see  the  seamen  classified  as 
being  mixed  up  with  them.    They  are  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Narcotics  Bureau,  you  think,  should  notify  the 
unions  of  these  convictions.  Should  they  not  also  notify  the  em- 
ployers? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  think  so, 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  that  be  practicable? 

Mr.  CuRRAx.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  would  be.  We  get  bul- 
letins— well,  they  are  pretty  long — on  missing  seamen  from  time  to 
time.  The  convictions  for  dope  peddling  are  not  so  large  that  they 
cannot  prepare  a  bulletin.  Here  the  shipping  business  is,  as  you  say, 
the  main  source  through  which  the  drug  traffic  comes  in  from  over- 
seas. If  that  is  so,  then  all  of  those  concerned  in  the  legitimate 
operation  of  the  shipping  business  should  at  least  be  informed  so  that 
they  can  be  helpful  in  doing  what  there  is  to  do,  to  eliminate  that. 
And  if  we  are  not  informed,  as  I  said  before,  a  man  can  come  from 
anywdiere.  And  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dig  into  his  past.  It  could 
be  helped  if  they  did  this.  And  I  think  that  the  Coast  Guard  should 
get  legislation,  if  they  have  not,  to  take  the  papers  away  from  an 
individual  convicted  of  dope  peddling, 

Mr,  MosER.  In  other  w^ords,  a  dope  peddler  is  a  man  that  you  would 
not  want  to  have  in  your  union  or  w^orkiiig  on  the  ships  under  any 
circiunstances  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  would  not  want  him  within  miles,  and  if  1  could  lay 
my  hands  on  him  we  wouldn't  worry  about  the  Coast  Guard  or  any- 
thing else,  if  I  was  aboard  a  ship. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  the  seamen  ever  searched  by  the  Coast  Guard  or  by 
the  customs  men  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  They  are  searched  by  the  customs. 

Mr.  MosER.  By  the  customs.    And  do  they  resent  being  searched? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  don't  want  to  be  searched  at  all, 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  It' isn't  a  question  about  not  wanting  to  be  searched, 
but  the  way  the  customs  searches  them.  They  tear  up  everything  and 
j)ut  nothing  back,  and  they  resent  that. 
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There  there  is  also,  I  guess  you  would  call  it  the  American  feeling 
of  the  invasion  of  privacy,  but  they  will  cooperate,  I  know  that. 
They  so  far  have  raised  no  big  beef  over  if.  They  don't  like  it. 
Nobody  likes  to  have  their  baggage  torn  apart. 

I  might  call  your  attention  to  that  carpenter  that  locked  a  pair 
of  them  in  the  carpentry  shops  here  a  few  days  ago  in  Charleston 
because  they  pulled  his  carpentry  shop  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  it  is  so  easy  for  a  man  to  bring  in  a  very  small 
package  of  heroin  that  has  tremendous  resale  value.  How  are  you 
going  to  find  that  if  you  cannot  search  the  men  ? 

Mr.  CuEEAN.  I  don't  say  don't  search  them.  I  am  not  against 
searching  if  that  is  the  method  by  which  you  think  you  will  find  it, 
and  I  don't  think  you  will.  If  that  is  the  method  used,  then  by  all 
means,  we  will  cooperate  with  you. 

The  dope  i)eddler  is  not  that  dumb  that  it  is  going  to  be  where  it 
is  easily  searched  out.  We  will  cooperate  with  that,  but  you  asked 
do  they  like  it.  They  resent  it.  Certainly  they  resent  it,  but  they  will 
cooperate. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  there  were  a  regular  sampling  system  of  searching 
so  that  it  wasn't  done  on  an  individual  basis  but  was  every  10  men 
or  something  like  that,  every  little  while,  would  that  kind  of  a 
system  be  resented. 

Mr.  CuRRAN,  I  wouldn't  know  whether  a  sample  would  be  resented 
any  more  than  the  over-all  search.  I  think  you  have  to  search  over-all 
in  this  business  of  going  to  sea.  I  think  that  that  position  of  Govern- 
ment is  correct.  I  am  not  arguing  with  that,  but  they  do  resent  it. 
I  think  you  have  to  search  for  something  if  you  are  looking  for 
something. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  bookkeeping  system  of  your  union  is  such 
that  if  you  had  a  list  of  people  who  had  been  convicted  for  narcotics 
peddling,  could  they  be  ascertained  very  quickly  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN,  Yes,  we  have  a  master  record. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  long  does  it  take  a  name  to  get  to  that 
master  record  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  Well,  not  over  1  month. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  you  had  the  list  to  check  against  the  master 
record,  you  could  catch  them  after  at  least  within  a  month? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver,  Do  you  know  if  you  have  had  many  peddlers 
who  have  imposed  on  the  union,  gotten  in  to  ply  their  trade  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  I  know  of  only  three  since  1947  when  that  amendment 
was  put  in  the  Constitution ;  only  three. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  if  you  had  the  list  to  check  against 

Mr.  Curran.  And  they  were  convicted  men  I  speak  of. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  do  not  mean  you  have  gotten  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  We  haven't  got  them.  'Neither  has  the  Department 
of  Justice.  If  we  could  get  hold  of  them,  we  would.  All  we  can 
handle,  you  see.  Senator,  are  the  ones  already  convicted. 

We  have  no  authority  to  do  anything  else,  but  even  those  we  catch 
dead  to  rights,  if  our  people  catch  them  dead  to  rights,  we  will  kick 
them  out,  even  though  they  may  go  to  the  National  Labor  Kelations 
Board  or  somewhere  else  and  get  reregistered  for  shipment.     We  will 
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kick  them  out  without  hesitation,  out  of  the  union,  but  that  doesn't 
eliminate  them  from  the  waterfront. 

Senator  I^FAU^'ER.  That  is  alh 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Curran.  We  are  certainly  obliged 
to  you. 

The  committee  has  felt  that  the  N]\IU  has  been  not  only  cooperative 
in  this,  but  also  in  other  activities  for  which  we  feel  you  and  your 
associates  are  entitled  to  our  thanks  and  commendation. 

Mr.  Curran.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  witness  is  Paul  Hall.  Will  you  kindly  raise  your  right 
hand. 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
shall  give  shall  be  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  HALL,  SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
INTERNATIONAL  SEAFARERS'  UNION 

Mr.  Hall.  Paul  Hall. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  connection,  your  business  connection. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
District  of  the  Seafarers'  International  Union. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  how  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  been  in  the  organization  since  it  started  in  1938. 
I  have  been  in  the  industry  itself  16,  17  years. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now  I  would  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  keep  your  voice  up  during  the  time  you  are  on  the 
stand. 

All  right,  counsel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Hall,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Curran's  testimony  and 
we  have  asked  you  to  come  and  testify  for  a  similar  reason  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  represent  the  International  Seafarers'  Union. 
Now"  what  are  the  regulations  in  your  union  with  regard  to  people 
who  have  been  caught  smuggling  drugs  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  classified  the  narcotics  users,  the  narcotics  trans- 
porters, as  enemies  of  the  union.  We  deal  with  it  as  a  union  offense, 
and  the  general  rule,  unless  there  are  special  circumstances  surround- 
ing it,  is  expulsion  from  the  organization. 

Mr.  MosER.  Special  circumstances  ?  What  might  they  be,  coopera- 
tion with  the  authorities,  do  you  mean? 

JSIr.  Hall.  Well,  we  have  been  asked  by  Federal  judges  and  other 
people  in  authority  not  to  remove  certain  guys  from  ships  after  we 
have  taken  action  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  And  you  are  limiting  this  to  drug  violations 
now,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  if  a  man  is  convicted  of  importation  or  carry- 
ing of  drugs  either  on  the  ship  or  off  the  ship,  you  exclude  him  from 
the  union,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  generally  the  rule,  yes,  unless  as  I  have  told  you, 
there  are  special  circumstances  surrounding  the  issue. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Now,  if  he  is  excluded  from  the  union,  does  that  mean 
that  you  can  keep  him  from  working  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  can  keep  him  from  working  on  our  ships,  but  we 
have  oftentimes  expelled  people  from  our  organization  and  then 
turned  around  and  found  them  in  the  big  nonunion  tanker  companies 
where  they  have  no  way  of  enforcing  these  things.  We  have  had  that 
happen  to  us  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  the  same  difficulty  that  Mr.  Curran's  union 
has  in  finding  out  which  men  have  been  convicted  and  which  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Hail.  W^ell,  we  have  never  made  a  habit  of  trying  to  find  out, 
frankly.  We  simply  go  through  our  regular  routine  business,  and 
where  a  break  of  the  law  occurs  on  the  ship,  in  other  words,  where  a 
fellow  is  mixed  up  with  it,  then  we  take  action.  Where  it  is  called 
to  our  attention,  where  the  union  doesn't  know  about  it,  then  we  take 
action. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  the  Narcotics  Bureau  or  other  Government  agencies 
that  enforce  these  laws  notified  you  of  convictions,  would  that  be 
helpful? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  to  some  degree  it  would. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  a  bulletin  of  missing  seamen  the  same  as 
the  other  union  does  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  just  how  do  you  mean  that? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  Mr.  Curran  indicated  that  they  have  a  bulletin 
that  they  send  out  to  all  their  unions  of  missing  seamen,  and  to  all 
their  men. 

Mr.  Hall.  There  are  some  bulletins  put  out  by  some  people  on 
missing  seamen,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  in  any  case,  if  you  knew  men  were  convicted  be- 
cause you  were  informed  by  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  could  you  inform 
the  unions  in  your  group  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  You  mean  our  local  set-up  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hall.  Of  course.  We  have  the  same  as  I  have  heard  previous 
testimony  in  the  application  for  membership  in  our  organization.  We 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  an  addict  or  whether  or  not  you 
have  ever  been  convicted  on  narcotics.  Of  course,  that  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  we  will  always  get  the  truth  on  the  issue,  but  to  some  extent 
we  try  to  screen  those  kind  of  people  in  advance. 

Mr.  MosER,  An  addict  you  are  pretty  likely  to  locate  anyway,  aren't 
you  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Not  on  every  occasion.  There  have  been  times  where  a 
guy  rode  ship  like  that  quite  a  while  before  the  shipmates  became 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  the  peddler  is  the  man  who  is  the  real  villian  in  this 
picture,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  it  is  the  professional  guy  who  gets  into  the  industry 
through  one  way  or  another.  In  our  opinion,  he  is  a  dangerous  fellow. 
That  kind  of  a^ fellow,  it  has  been  our  further  finding  that  you  just 
don't  catch  him  by  a  bulletin  or  you  don't  just  catch  him  by  walking 
across  him. 

A  guy  that  might  smoke  an  occasional  marijuana  or  do  something 
foolish,"  why  yes,  they  are  not  too  hard  to  run  across,  but  a  professional 
in  the  business,  you  don't  catch  him  by  too  simple  ways  and  means. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  throw  a  man  out  of  the  union  just  because 
you  think  he  is  violating  the  narcotics  law,  do  you?  Don't  you  wait 
for  a  conviction? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  generally  wait  for  a  conviction.  However,  we  have 
in  the  past  taken  action  where  some  of  the  fellow's  shipmates  would 
say  that  he  had  smoked  marijuana  in  some  of  the  ports  throughout  the 
world.    We  would  then  unload  the  guy.    We  would  expel  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  In  other  words,  you  will  do  it  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation that  convinces  you  that  he  is 

Mr.  Hall.  Information  only  from  our  own  people,  other  than  a  con- 
viction in  law,  you  see. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Have  you  taken  any  recent  action  with  a  view  to 
tightening  up  on  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  Seafarers'  International  Union  has  fought  pretty 
hard  against  this  issue  over  a  period  of  years.  We  have  recognized  it, 
not  so  much  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  That  is  up  to  the  law- 
enforcement  officers,  which  we  are  not.  We  have  recognized  it  as  some- 
thing that  could  be  harmful  to  the  organization.  It  could  bring  the 
membership  of  the  union,  the  union  itself,  into  ill  repute. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  started  a  campaign  against  it  long, 
long  before  many  or  most,  or  practically  any  of  the  maritime  organ- 
izations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  myself  got  put  in  a  little  bit  of  a  bite, 
I  believe,  because  of  something  like  that. 

This  organization  quite  a  few  years  ago  took  a  position  that  I  have 
just  told  3'ou,  that  a  man  fooling  around  with  junk  in  any  form  is  a 
detriment  to  the  organization,  and  as  the  result  we  put  the  clamps  on 
these  boys,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  periods,  of  course, 
the  union  was  in  several  other  problems  at  the  time  and  the  source  of 
what  happened  might  have  been  any  one  of  three  or  four  things,  but 
I  would  like  to  read  from  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  dated  January  22,  1949.  This  was  introduced  in  a  previous 
Senate  hearing,  incidentally,  of  the  Labor  Management  Committee, 
and  the  headlines  of  this  clipping  read : 

Heroin  found  in  union  car  called  a  "plant" — Police  say  it  was  bidden  in  an 
attempt  to  "frame"  Paul  Hall,  SIU  leader. 

,  .  And  it  goes  on : 

An  attempt  to  cause  the  arrest  on  a  narcotics  charge  of  Paul  Hall,  leaaer 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  Seafarers  International  Union,  was 
thwarted  yesterday  when  Federal  authorities  and  the  police  became  convinced 
that  heroin  found  in  Mr.  Hall's  automobile  was  planted  as  a  frame-up. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  SIIJ,  characterized  the  attempt 
as  action  by  a  group  seeking  to  head  off  the  union's  drive  against  pilfering — 

that  is,  stealing  cargo — 

and  narcotics  smuggling.     The  union  recently  announced  that  charges  would 
be  placed  against  any  member  guilty  of  having  narcotics  in  his  possession. 

"This  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  group  who  fear  exposure  of  their  i-acket,"  Mr. 
Hall  said.  "The  union  has  recently  found  it  necessary  to  expel  some  members 
for  possession  of  dope  and  we  intend  to  continue  our  drive  on  all  waterfronts 
until  we  put  the  boots  to  such  practices." 

In  other  words,  to  eliminate  them. 

Acting  on  an  anonymous  tip.  Federal  inspectors  and  Detective  Edmond  Ma- 
honey,  of  the  Belle  Harbor  police  station,  searched  Mr.  Hall's  home  at  1 :  50 
a.  m.  yesterday.  The  tipster  had  specified  the  glove  compartment  of  the  car 
assigned  to  Mr.  Hall's  use  by  the  union  as  the  location  of  the  dope.     Three 
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ounces  of  heroin,  valued  by  the  police  at  $1,000,  was  discovered  there,  much  to 
Mr.  Hall's  amazement. 

After  questioning  by  Charles  Butei'a,  assistant  Federal  district  attorney,  and 
Frank  J.  Parker,  chief  assistant  Federal  attorney,  Mr.  Hall  was  released 
without  arraignment.  Mr.  Parker  said :  "We  declined  prosecution  on  the  facts 
as  presented  to  us." 

Mr.  Hall  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  within  his  organization,  advocating 
strict  measures  against  union  wreckers  who  use  or  possess  dope  or  who  pilfer 
cargoes  or  jeopardize  the  safety  of  their  shipmates  by  drinking  while  at  work. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  union's  publication  proclaimed  that  "while  the  union 
has  been  fortunate  in  keeping  such  characters  to  a  minimum,  we  must  eliminate 
them  altogether  from  the  SIU." 

We  have,  as  I  have  told  you,  over  a  period  of  years  waged  a  pretty 
heavy  campaign  on  the  issue  without  getting  to'the  point  of  making 
ourselves  a  law-enforcement  agency. 

We  have  made  it  a  union  crime  the  same  as  scabbing,  and  we  have 
prosecuted  those  things  in  the  due  process  of  taking  care  of  our 
union's  business.  For  example,  this  is  the  position  taken  by  our 
organization,  and  we  took  it  not  only  because  of  the  issue  of  narcotics 
but  to  educate  the  membership  on  it.     Over  a  period  of  years 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Hall,  may  I  interrupt  you  just  a  second.  If  what 
you  are  going  to  read  is  long,  I  think  it  might  be  better  to  submit  it 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Halx,.  Well,  I  will  not  read  it.  It  is  not  very  long,  but  I  will 
submit  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  briefly  tell  us  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Hall.  All  right.  It  is  the  position  of  our  organization  classify- 
ing people  who  handle  it  as  an  enemy  of  the  union,  and  the  same 
copy  of  this  on  the  matter  of  education  to  the  membership  of  our 
organization — you  must  remember  that  seamen  are  world  travelers 
and  they  are  not  always  here  when  some  of  these  things  happen.  We 
run  educational  material  in  the  paper  itself. 

We  recently  ran  quite  a  large  article  on  the  question  of  narcotics 
with  the  school  children  in  New  York.  We  mail  this  paper  to  all 
of  our  ships  at  sea  and  foreign  ports,  wherever  they  may  be.  That  is 
marked  on  the  pages.  That  is  part  of  the  union's  educational  pro- 
gram on  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  introduced  as  an  exhibit  and  made 
available  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Hall. 

(The  document  above  referred  to  follows:) 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Hall,  I  think  that  covers  everything  that  I  had 
in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver. 

Senator  Kefauver.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  very  commendable  work  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  will  tell  you  fellows  in  our 
opinion — you  haven't  asked  our  opinion  of  what  we  think  should 
be  done — we  believe  that  if  you  Senators  were  to  get  busy  and  say 
double  the  dough  on  appropriations  for  these  people  that  have  to 
enforce  this  law — we  happen  to  know  that  they  are  very  badly  under- 
manned. Now,  as  for  arranging  a  proper  program  to  combat  this 
thing,  if  they  had  the  facilities  I  am  sure  the  proper  people  could 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  know,  Mr.  Hall,  that  already  an 
increase  in  appropriation  has  been  voted  by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Hall.  You  could  afford  to  double  it  again  from  what  you  have 
heard  here  today. 

The  Chaibman.  At  this  time  we  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, but  I  do  want  to  make  this  announcement  before  adjourning, 
that  several  of  the  witnesses  who  were  summoned  to  testify  today 
and  who  we  understand  are  in  attendance,  including  Samuel  Mon- 
astersky,  Salvatore  Salerno,  Benny  Coniglio,  and  Vincent  Mazzie, 
are  present,  and  by  reason  of  the  late  hour  we  cannot  hear  them  now, 
but  they  are  expected  to  return  tomorrow  and  the  hearing  will  be 
resumed  at  10  tomorrow  morning. 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  :15  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  reconvene 
on  Thursday,  August  16, 1951,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST    16,    1951 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Inv'estigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a,  m.,  in  room 
318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Herbert  E,.  O'Conor  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  O'Conor,  Kef auver,  and  Hunt. 

Also  present :  Richard  G.  Moser,  chief  counsel ;  Downey  Rice,  asso- 
ciate counsel ;  Nicholas  Stathis,  Wallace  Reidt,  Roswell  Perkins,  John 
Campbell,  and  Robert  Frisch,  assistant  counsel ;  James  Hepbron,  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  will  resume  the  testimony  having  to  do  with  conditions  in  and 
around  the  city  of  New  York,  and  will  take  up  at  the  outset  matters 
concerning  the  operations  of  customs. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Flynn. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  J.  FLYNN,  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR  OF 
CUSTOMS,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flynn,  would  you  raise  your  right  hand, 
please?  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony 
you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Flynn,  your  full  name  is  Joseph  J.  Flynn  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Joseph  J.  Flynn. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Assistant  surveyor  of  customs,  port  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Assistant  surveyor  of  customs.  Mr.  Flynn,  could 
I  ask  you  at  the  outset,  please,  to  keep  your  voice  up  so  that  all  may 
hear  you? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Flynn,  for  what  period  of  time  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  customs? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Thirty-three  j^ears,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-three  years.  And  briefly  in  what  other 
capacities  have  you  served? 
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Mr.  Flynn.  As  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  in  the  customs;  in- 
spector of  customs ;  customs  agent ;  customs  agent  in  charge ;  supervis- 
ing customs  agent ;  district  coordinator,  Treasury  Enforcement  Unit, 
New  England ;  and  now  presently  assistant  surveyor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flynn,  has  your  work  been  related  to  narcotics, 
or  in  connection  with  your  work  have  you  had  particular  opportunity 
to  study  and  to  learn  about  the  handling  of  narcotics? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have.  All  right.  Now,  I  again  would  thank 
you  if  you  would  keep  your  voice  up  so  that  we  may  all  hear  you. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  will  you  proceed,  please? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Perkins  to  proceed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Flynn,  just  to  get  the  organizational  situation 
straight,  would  you  tell  us  what  department  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
comes  under? 

Mr.  Flynn.  The  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  the  collectors  of  the  ports  come  under  the 
Bureau  of  Customs ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Under  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  country  is  divided 
into  45  customs  districts.  There  is  a  collector  of  customs  in  charge 
of  each  district. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  you  are  the  assistant  surveyor  coming  under  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  surveyor's  department? 
What  are  the  primary  functions  of  the  surveyor's  department? 

Mr.  Flynn.  The  surveyor's  department  is  one  of  the  largest  units 
of  the  port  of  New  York  under  the  direction  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, and  it  comprises  the  outside  force,  or  the  uniformed  force,  the 
men  who  are  assigned  to  the  pier,  inspectors  or  patrol  officers  and 
customs  laborers.  And  their  duties  are  to  examine  the  manifests  of 
all  ships,  search  ships,  and  see  that  the  cargo  is  properly  delivered. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  chief  job  of  the  surveyor's  department  is  the 
enforcement  and  prevention  of  smuggling;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir.  The  principal  function  is  the  prevention  of 
smuggling. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  see  you  have  this  narcotics  control  chart  here  which 
shows  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  then  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms underneath  that,  and  then  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  the  surveyor's  department.  Now,  there  seem  to  be  four  branches 
under  the  surveyor's  department.  Would  you  tell  us  what  those  four 
branches  are? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes.  That  might  be  best  explained  by  saying  that 
there  are  four  major  measures  used  to  combat  smuggling.  The  first 
is,  of  course,  the  search  of  the  vessel  or  plane  upon  its  arrival,  and 
that  is  done  by  the  enforcement  division  of  the  suryevor's  office.  That 
is  what  we  call  the  searching  spot. 

They  have  67  men  assigned  to  that  particular  unit,  and  they  search 
and  examine  the  vessels  and  planes  and  persons,  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  properly  declared,  and  look  for  contraband  and  seize  and 
arrest  anybody  in  connection  with  attempted  smuggling. 
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The  second  method  we  pursue  in  connection  with  the  enforcement 
is  the  spot-checking  of  cargo.  We  have  a  group  of  about  eight  men 
that  we  call  a  special-duty  squad,  and  they  open  cargo  at  random  and 
examine  the  contents. 

Then  the  third  is  the  examination  of  the  passengers'  baggage.  They 
•examine  the  baggage  and  effects  and  sometimes  personal  searches,  if 
warranted,  of  passengers  arriving. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell,  could  I  just  interrupt  you  to  ask 
jou  to  hold  the  chart  up ?    And  could  you  put  it  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  we  still  want  the  first  .chart. 

Mr.  Flynn,  And  the  fourth  method  is  the  assignment  of  port  patrol 
officers  to  the  head  of  the  pier  to  observe  and  search,  if  necessary, 
personnel  leaving  the  pier,  such  as  seamen,  longshoremen,  or  visitors. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  other  words,  in  connection  with  narcotics  control, 
Customs  has  four  major  contact  points:  The  searching  of  the  ship; 
the  inspection  of  cargo;  the  inspection  of  passengers  and  baggage; 
and  then  the  guarding  of  the  pier  heads? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Starting  first  with  this  ship  inspection,  would  you 
tell  us  hoAv  many  ships  are  inspected  in  the  port  of  New  York  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  average  approximately  six  a  day,  that  is,  about  one 
out  of  every  four  or  five  ships  that  arrive,  assuming  that  an  average 
of  approximately  25  ships  from  foreign  ports  arrive  each  day. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  ship  that  comes  into 
New  York  Harbor,  or  out  of  all  the  ships,  only  one  out  of  five  is  in- 
spected ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  So  that  immediately  on  the  ship  inspection,  four  out 
of  five  ships  may  come  through  with  narcotics  aboard,  and  Customs 
has  no  way  of  knowing  anything  about  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  could  be.  But  we  don't  always  inspect  the  same 
vessels.  It  is  very  possible,  of  course,  that  one  of  the  ships  that  is  not 
searched  could  have  contraband.  But  then  again  we  have  the  guards 
on  the  pier  head. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  There  are  other  means  subsequently,  I  under- 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hunt  has  a  question. 

Senator  Hunt.  Does  the  ship  approaching  port  have  any  advance 
information  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  searched? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  I  take  it  that  the  reason  you  do  not  inspect  more 
than  one  out  of  five  ships  is  simply  lack  of  men;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  67  men  assigned  to  searching  ves- 
sels, and  they  are  divided  into  approximately  six  teams  of  about  8  to 
twelve  men  each.  It  takes  the  better  part  of  a  day  to  search  a  vessel. 
Of  course,  we  might  have  some  information  concerning  some  partic- 
ular vessel,  and  we  might  put  40  or  50  men  on  that  particular  vessel. 
Another  day  we  might  search  10.  But  I  would  say  that  the  average 
is  about  six  a  day,  maybe. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Out  of  those  one  out  of  five  ships  that  are  inspected, 
are  there  so  many  hiding  places  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check 
them  all? 

Mr.  Flynn.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  check  every  spot  on  the 
ship.     It  is  like  searching  a  large  hotel.     There  are  so  many  hiding 
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places.  Yoli  have  your  cargo  hatches;  you  have  your  lubricating- 
tanks ;  you  have  your  ledges ;  and  you  have  your  libraries.  There  are 
hundreds  of  spots  on  vessels. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  are  some  of  the  devices  used  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  They  have  false  compartments  on  the  ship,  under 
chairs,  behind  the  bulkhead,  between  bulkheads  and  ceilings,  and 
wrappings  on  pipes.  There  are  really  hundreds  of  places.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  have  your  permission  to  sliow  just  a 
few  small  exhibits  I  have  here  to  show  you  some  of  the  methods,  aside 
from  the  concealed  compartments. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  you  could  exhibit  them  just  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flynn,  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  just  in 
your  own  way  describe  those  methods  of  concealment,  and  possibly 
with  the  use  of  the  pictures  we  can  get  a  better  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  hollow  out  a  partition  in  the  crew's 
quarters,  we  will  say.  There  is  a  hollow  space,  and  they  will  conceal 
a  package  containing  drugs  in  this  hollowed-out  space.  It  is  painted 
over,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  at  times  to  find  these  places  of  con- 
cealment. In  fact,  all  men  assigned  to  the  searching  sqjuad  are 
specially  trained  men,  and  they  really  know  the  inside  of  a  ship  as  well 
as  anybody,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  have  one  of  those  exhibits  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  For  instance,  in  the  library,  searching  libraries,  here 
is  a  book  that  was  picked  up  on  one  of  the  American  ships.  It  is 
hollowed  out.  This  is  only  one  of  thousands.  A  revolver  is  con- 
cealed in  it. 

Here  is  another  one  that  was  hollowed  out,  with  a  space  sufficiently 
large  to  conceal  a  quantity  of  drugs,  and  drugs  have  been  found  in 
them.  And  speaking  of  ledges,  this  is  a  new  gadget  recently  dis- 
covered. This  is  just  a  small  aspirin  box,  or  similar  to  it,  with  a 
magnet  on  it.  It  is  up  under  the  ceiling  of  the  deck.  It  gives  you 
an  idea  of  how  thorough  they  must  be  to  get  around  and  find  these 
spots. 

Here  is  an  innocent-looking  object,  which  is  a  book  end.  To  show 
you  how  observing  they  are,  there  is  a  compartment  made  here  to 
conceal. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  conclude,  then,  that  even  out  of  the  one 
out  of  five  ships,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  catch  narcotics  right  aboard  the 
ship  itself  ? 

JNIr.  Flynn.  Yes ;  it  is  very  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flynn,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  right 
there.  We  had  before  us  yesterday  several  of  the  officials  of  the 
unions,  the  longshoremen's  and  the  seamen's  unions. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  testimony  to  the  eft'ect  that  the 
men  resented,  or  objected  to,  certain  types  of  inspection.  I  was 
wondering  what  your  experience  has  been  in  regard  to  that,  and 
whether  you  feel  that  there  would  be  any  opposition  or  any  difficulty 
from  them  if  reasonable  inspections  were  made  generally  along  the 
lines  that  you  have  been  suggesting. 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  true.  The  seamen  and  longshoremen,  or  any- 
body connected  with  the  water  front,  are  resentful  of  being  searched. 
The  port  patrol  officer  is  out  there  alone,  and  in  my  opinion  he  has 
a  more  difficult  and  hazardous  job  than  any  policeman  in  any  city, 
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in  that  lie  is  alone  out  on  the  Avater  front,  where  the  element  is  not 
too  pleasant  at  times,  and  his  duty  is  to  search  a  person.  And  even 
you  and  I  resent  being  searched.  So  therefore,  they  do  resent  being 
searched. 

But  Ave  have  never  in  New  York,  to  my  knowledge,  had  any  serious 
objections  from  these  people.  They  realize  that  it  has  to  be  done, 
and  we  know  they  resent  it,  but  they  have  never  really  seriously  ob- 
jected to  it. 

We  make  spot  checks.  It  is  impossible  for  the  port  patrol  officer 
at  the  head  of  a  pier  to  search  everybody  coming  in  and  out,  and  he 
just  observes,  and  if  that  person  has  a  package  or  he  does  not  know 
the  fellow,  and  reacts  suspiciously,  he  will  search  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flynn,  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  there  was  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  union  officials.  On  the 
contrary,  they  gave  every  indication  of  their  readiness  to  cooperate,  so 
that  they  seemed  to  be  very  helpful. 

The  only  reason  that  we  attached  so  much  importance  to  it  was  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  was  any  way  by  which  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  men 
further  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  solution.  You  cannot  give 
advance  notice  that  they  are  going  to  conduct  a  search.  Of  course, 
we  only  do  spot  searching.  It  is  impossible  to  search  everybody.  As  I 
say,  you  might  have  on  one  particular  pier  in  New  York  anywhere 
f  rom"^  200  to  400  longshoremen  and  500  or  600  seamen  on  a  vessel,  and 
many  visitors,  in  addition  to  the  steamship  company  employees,  and 
office  help. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hunt, 

Senator  Hunt.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  percentage  of  searches 
are  productive  of  concealment. 

Mr.  Flynn.  It  is  hard  to  hazard  a  guess  on  that,  but  I  would  say 
maybe  15  to  20  percent. 

The  Chairman.  That  many  ? 

Senator  Hunt.  So  then  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  the 
other  tremendous  number  of  ships  that  you  do  not  search  carry  the 
same  amount? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  very  true,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  percentage 
ma}^  be  higher  in  regard  to  the  other  ships  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  if  there  is  any  knowledge  gained  by 
any  of  the  men  that  there  will  not  likely  be  a  search  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  very  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Going  back  to  the  ship  inspection,  just  where  does 
this  inspection  of  the  ships  take  place,  where  you  find  these  items  that 
you  have  as  exhibits  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Usually  at  the  pier  where  the  ship  berths.  But  occa- 
sionally at  the  anchorages,  particularly  oil  tankers  or  any  type  tank- 
ers, we  usually  get  those  at  the  anchorage.  They  don't  pull  in  to  the 
dock. 

Mr.  Perkins.  How  long  might  the  ship  have  already  been  at  the 
pier  at  the  time  the  inspection  takes  place  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  As  a  rule,  immediately,  but  sometimes,  occasionally, 
hours  afterward.    In  fact,  we  are  usually  waiting  for  the  ship  to  dock. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  If  a  ship  comes  in,  say,  at  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
one  day,  the  inspection  might  not  take  place  until  8  or  9  a,  m.  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day ;  is  that  correct  ? 

]Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  true.  But  we  do  inspect  ships  up  to  6  or  7 
o'clock.  As  a  rule,  not  too  many  dock  after  that  hour.  They  lay  in 
the  stream. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  if  a  ship  has  been  docked  for  some  time,  there 
has  been  opportunity  for  narcotics  to  be  carried  oif  the  ship ;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Fltnn.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  could  have  more  inspec- 
tions while  the  ship  is  still  out  in  the  stream,  still  coming  into  the 
harbor,  before  there  has  been  such  an  opportunity  for  narcotics  to  be 
carried  off  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Only  by  additional  personnel  and  some  floating  equip- 
ment. We  have  no  marine  patrols.  The  marine  patrol  was  disbanded 
some  8  years  ago,  I  guess,  and  those  small  craft  were  supplied  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  we  keep  Customs  personnel  on  them.  But  we  have 
no  marine  patrol  and  have  not  had  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Turning  briefly  to  the  inspection  of  cargo,  I  take  it 
that  is  just  a  spot  check  that  you  make ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  what  do  you  do?  Open  a  certain  number  of 
packages  out  of  each  shipment  ?    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes.  There  are  four  methods  we  pursue  on  that.  We 
have  this  special-duty  squad  consisting  of  about  eight  men.  They  go 
around  to  various  piers  and  just  pick  out  any  particular  shipment, 
particularly  shipments  wliere  the  consignee  is  unknown,  and  they 
will  open  one  or  two,  and  whatever  they  believe  necessary,  of  the 
cases,  and  examine  the  contents.  Then  we  have  inspectors  who  have 
to  weigh  certain  types  of  cargo  and  obtain  a  tare  of  the  containers, 
and  during  that  process  they  examine  the  contents. 

Then  also  there  is  other  merchandise  which  the  appraiser,  to  make 
a  proper  appraisal,  needs  a  sample  of,  the  merchandise.  And  when 
the  inspector  or  sampler  obtains  that  sample,  he  himself  examines  the 
contents. 

In  most  cases,  10  percent  of  the  merchandise  is  sent  to  the  appraiser 
for  appraisement,  and  those  particular  packages  that  go  into  the 
appraiser's  stores  are  designated  by  the  entry  division  in  the  customs 
house.  Nobody  knows  what  numbers  he  is  going  to  pick  from  a  lot. 
And  they  are  conveyed  into  the  appraiser's  stores  by  a  bonded  truck- 
man whose  drivers  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Customs 
Service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  of  cargo,  I  don't  think  we  have  made  a 
seizure  of  narcotics  in  cargo  in  m  any  years. 

jNIr.  Perkins.  Less  narcotics  is  coming  in  cargo  than  f onnerly ;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  third  item  in  your  chart,  under  your  division,  I 
see  is  passenger  and  baggage  inspection.  Now,  what  kind  of  inspec- 
tion is  that  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  On  passenger's  baggage,  every  item  is  examined,  but 
all  of  the  contents  of  the  particular  bag  or  trunk  are  not  actually 
removed  from  the  bag.  But  we  really  do  have  100  percent  examina- 
tion on  passengers'  baggage. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  So  that  the  least  likely  place  to  find  narcotics,  you. 
think,  by  reason  of  your  rigid  inspection,  is  in  the  passengers'  baggage ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir,  due  to  the  closer  examination.  I  don't  think 
we  have  found  narcotics  in  passengers'  baggage,  either,  for  some 
years,  but  that  used  to  be  a  method  pursued,  going  back  12  or  14  years 
ago.  But  evidently  they  have  gotten  away  from  that.  But  we  do 
find  watch  jewels  and  diamonds  and  other  commodities  concealed  in 
false  compartments  in  passengers'  baggage,  but  no  narcotics. 

Mr.  Perkins  Now,  the  fourth  and  final  type  of  inspection  that  you 
have  is  that  at  the  pier  head,  which  we  have  already  discussed  to  a 
certain  extent.  Now,  you  inspect  the  longshoremen  and  the  seamen  as 
they  come  off  the  pier  head ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fltnn.  Yes,  the  longshoremen,  seamen,  pier  personnel,  and 
visitors,  and  ship  chandlers. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  when  a  seaman  first  comes  off  his  ship,  say  a 
ship  is  coming  in  from  a  foreign  port,  can  he  get  off  the  ship  without 
being  inspected  ?     Is  there  a  gangway  watch  ? 

Mr.  Fltnn.  No.  We  don't  maintain  a  gangway  watch,  because 
we  don't  have  sufficient  personnel  to  do  that,  except  when  we  have 
information  that  that  particular  ship  is  what  you  might  call  hot,  or 
suspicious.     Then  we  would  maintain  a  gangway  watch. 

Mr.  Perkins.  So  if  you  do  not  catch  him  at  the  pier  head,  you  will 
not  get  him  at  all  ?  In  other  words,  if  there  is  nothing  at  the  gangway 
of  the  ship,  he  walks  off  the  ship  down  the  pier,  and  the  only  place 
where  there  is  a  Customs  guard  is  at  the  head  of  the  pier  ? 

Mr.  Flynn,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  have  a  port  patrol  officer  or  a  guard  at  the 
head  of  each  pier  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  at  the  head  of  each  pier? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No,  sir.  There  are  about  350  piers  in  the  port  of  New 
York  at  which  ships  from  foreign  ports  may  dock.  Of  these,  I  would 
say  there  are  probably  150  that  are  active,  where  ships  are  actually 
berthed  at  one  time,  where  they  are  working. 

Mr.  Perkins.  150  that  are  active? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes.  We  average  approximately  150  ships  in  port 
every  day. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  how  many  piers  are  actually  guarded,  do  you 
say? 

Mr.  Fltnn.  Out  of  that,  we  only  have  a  fixed  post  on  about  34  of 
those  piers  around  the  clock,  24  hours. 

Mr.  Perkins.  So  it  might  be  only  one  out  of  every  five  pierheads 
that  is  actually  guarded ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  true.  In  addition  to  this  fixed  post,  we  have 
radio-equipped  cars,  and  we  have  about  8  or  10  of  those.  They 
have  mobile  patrols,  and  they  patrol  the  additional  piers  where  we 
have  no  fixed  posts. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  how  many  more  port  patrol  officers  would  you 
need  in  order  to  effectively  guard  all  the  piers  that  are  active? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  would  say  we  would  need  perhaps  approximately 
400.  This  would  enable  us  to  cover  approximately  80  more  fixed  posts, 
or  give  us  about  64  percent  coverage  in  the  port. 
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Mr.  Pi<;rkins.  Does  this  chart  show  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
port  patrol  officers? 

Mr.  Fltnx.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  go  back  here  to  1928,  we  had  about 
592  port  patrol  officers,  and  they  continued  there  in  1929.  In  1930, 
it  went  up  to  609  and  stayed  there  until  1932.  And  in  1933,  it  dropped 
to  about  600,  and  remained  close  to  that  figure  in  1941.  Then  in  1942, 
it  went  up  to  about  740  and  continued  on  to  1946,  when  we  had  840, 
approximately,  and  in  1947  it  dropped  to  500,  and  in  1948  a  little 
less  than  that,  whereas  now  presently  we  are  down  to  386  port  patrol 
officers.    There  has  been  a  steady  decline 

Mr.  Peekixs.  In  other  words,  you  have  almost  a  third  as  many 
port  patrol  officers  as  you  did  about  5  or  6  years  ago ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Flyxn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Peekixs.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  narcotics  are  coming  in  on 
the  person  and  in  lesser  quantities  than  formerly  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  did  have  an  increase  in  narcotics  up  to  1950,  but 
for  1950  and  1951,  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flj^nn,  right  in  that  connection,  it  has  been 
apparent  that  certainly  all  of  the  information  that  has  been  gathered 
by  the  Bureau  has  indicated  a  great  increase  in  use,  in  addiction  and 
use  in  recent  years.  Do  you  think  that  there  had  been  an  acumulation 
of  it  in  the  country  brouglit  from  abroad  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Flyxn.  Xo.  They  may  be  using  other  methods.  There  are 
a  lot  of  rumors.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  the  records  indicate 
that  they  are  using  new  methods.  I  think  probably  a  lot  of  it  may  be 
coming  through  the  Mexican  border.  They  are  probably  using  planes 
and  getting  away  from  ships. 

The  Chairmax^.  It  is  apparently  undisputed  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  in  recent  years;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Flyxn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkixs.  Would  you  tell  us  briefly  about  planes,  since  they 
have  been  mentioned?    Hoav  do  you  make  the  plane  searches? 

INIr.  Flyxx.  When  a  plane  arrives,  after  the  passengers  and  crew 
and  the  cargo  have  been  removed,  each  one  is  searched  b}'  a  port  patrol 
officer  assigned  to  the  airport.  Then  at  times  we  have  the  searching 
squad  make  a  very  thorough  search  of  planes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  conclusion,  do  you  have  any  specific  recommen- 
stantially  the  same  as  those  applied  to  ships? 

Mr.  Flyxx.  Practically  the  same ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkixs.  In  conclusion,  do  you  have  any  specific  recommen- 
dations for  tightening  up  the  narcotics  control  at  the  waterfront? 

Mr.  Flyx-^n.  The  only  recommendation  I  would  have  is  that  we 
certainly  need  more  personnel  to  maintain  additional  fixed  posts  and 
to  operate  a  marine  patrol,  which  I  think  is  necessary,  and  additional 
floating  equipment.  And,  of  course,  the  ideal  protective  barrier  to 
combat  narcotics  smuggling  would  be  a  24-hour,  100-percent  sur- 
veillance over  every  vessel  from  a  foreign  port.  This  would  require 
additional  manpower,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to  realize  that  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Flynn.  We  are  veiy  much  obliged 
to  you,  and  feel  that  you  and  your  associates  are  doing  a  very  splen- 
did job  in  this. 
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Mr.  Flynn.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Chester  Emerick. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHESTER  A.  EMERICK,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF 

CUSTOMS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Emerick,  in  the  presence  of  Ahnighty  God,  do 
you  swear  that  the  testimony  you  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  I  do. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you. 

You  are  Mr.  Chester  A.  Emerick  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  And  the  name  is  spelled  E-m-e-r-i-c-h? 

Mr.  Emerick.  k. 

The  Chairmax.  E-m-e-r-i-c-k.  Thank  you.  And  Mr.  Emerick, 
you  are  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Customs,  are  you  not^ 

Mr.  Emerick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  Washington? 

Mr.  Emerick.  At  Washington,  D.  C. ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  for  what  period  of  time,  sir,  have  you  been 
connected  with  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  I  have  been  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  since 
April,  1920. 

The  Chairmax.  Thirty-one  years.  And  in  what  positions  have 
you  served  there  i 

Mr.  Emerick.  I  have  been  in  my  present  position  since  June  of 
last  year.  Prior  to  that  I  was  supervising  customs  agent  in  the  Miami 
district;  before  that,  supervising  customs  agent  in  the  New  Orleans 
district :  and  prior  to  that,  customs  agent  in  charge  of  ihe  Los  Angeles 
Office;  and  then  customs  agent  in  charge  of  Portland,  Oreg. ;  cus- 
toms agent,  liquidator,  and  inspector  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Chairmax.  I  see.  And  then  more  recently  than  that,  have  you 
been  connected  with  work  having  to  do  with  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  Narcotics,  included  with  other  smuggling  ventures 
and  investigations. 

The  Chairmax.  I  did  not  mean  specifically,  but  whether  it  included 
the  matter  of  smuggling  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Emerick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Emerick.  Could  I  ask  you  at  the 
outset  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  keep  your  voice  up  so  that  all 
may  hear  you !' 

]Mr.  Emerick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Perkixs.  Mr.  Emerick,  in  your  capacity  as  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, do  I  understand  that  you  are  the  head  of  the  so-called  Customs 
Agency  Service? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  Customs  Agency  Service 
is  and  what  part  it  plays  in  narcotics  control? 

Mr.  Emerick.  The  Customs  Agency  Service  is  the  investigative  unit 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  It  has  investigative  jurisdiction  over 
smuggling  of  merchandise  into  the  country  and  out  of  the  country, 
in  violation  of  narcotics  law,  the  Tariff  Act,  the  Export  Control  Act, 
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and  that  part  of  the  Neutrality  Act  having  to  do  with  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  implements  of  war,  and  the  Gold  Reserve  Act. 

The  customs  agents — excuse  me. 

Mr,  Perkins.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  you  were  really  detectives 
for  the  customs  inspectors  and  men  that  come  under  Mr.  Flynn's 
jurisdiction,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  correct.  We  make  all  investigations  follow- 
ing seizures,  report  our  findings  or  facts  developed  to  the  United 
States  attorneys  for  prosecutions,  assist  United  States  attorneys  in  the 
prosecution  of  violators. 

Mr.  Perkins.  About  how  many  men  do  you  have  all  over  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  We  have  in  the  service  at  the  present  time  185  men, 
13  of  whom  are  stationed  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  about  the  same  number  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  has ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  Approximately  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  the  distinction  between  the  Customs  Agency 
Service  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  that,  first  of  all,  you 
cover  all  sorts  of  smuggling;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  second,  you  only  handle  matters  which  have 
been  in  the  first  instance  begun  by  the  custom  inspectors  at  the  water- 
front or  at  the  border ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Emerick.  No.  One  of  our  chief  functions  is  to  develop  sources 
of  information  on  smuggling  operations. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  turning  to  New  York,  in  order  to  take  one 
specific  city,  about  how  many  of  these  customs  agents  do  you  have  in 
New  York  ? 

Mr,  Emerick,  We  have  at  the  present  time  30  customs  agents,  5  of 
whom  are  supervisory  officers  and  25  regular  customs  agents. 

Mr.  Perkins.  xVnd  that  makes  a  total  of  how  many,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Emerick,  Thirty,  all  told, 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thirty.  And  out  of  these  30,  I  assume  they  are 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  smuggling,  and  about  how  many  are  actually 
working  on  narcotics,  on  the  average  ? 

Mr,  Emerick,  That  depends  on  the  number  of  cases  awaiting  in- 
vestigation. It  runs  in  cycles.  During  certain  periods,  gold  smug- 
gling is  predominantly  the  work  of  the  office;  other  times,  diamond 
smuggling  is.  And  today  it  may  be  the  smuggling  of  narcotics.  It 
depends  on  the  workload  in  the  office  as  to  how  many  agents  are 
assigned  to  a  particular  line  of  smuggling  endeavor, 

Mr,  Perkins.  Do  you  have  a  shortage  of  personnel  to  work  on  nar- 
cotics investigations? 

Mr,  Emerick,  We  are  short  in  New  York,  We  are  short  five  agents 
at  the  present  time  at  the  port  of  New  York, 

Mr,  Perkins,  Now,  have  narcotics  seizures  on  the  national  scale 
increased  in  recent  years? 

Mr,  Emerick.  No,  Narcotic  seizures  during  recent  years  have  de- 
creased. 

Mr,  Perkins,  Although  the  usage  of  narcotics  has  apparently  in- 
creased tremendously? 

Mr,  Emerick,  Apparently  so.  Our  problems  today  is  the  Mexican 
border.    Especially  is  that  true  from  the  standpoint  of  marijuana. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  intend  to  say  that  there  was  more  coming 
in  from  the  Mexican  border  than  formerly — is  that  correct — and  less 
from  the  port  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  correct,  so  far  as  marijuana  is  concerned.  I 
have  reports  here  covering  a  5-year  period  on  the  El  Paso  district. 
As  an  example,  there  were  seizures  made  during  that  5-year  period, 
1946-1950,  in  the  El  Paso  district,  which  covers  the  entire  Mexican- 
Texas  border,  and  the  Arizona-Mexican  border.  The  total  marijuana 
seizures  were  6,495  pounds.  There  were  264  pounds  of  opiates  seized 
during  that  period.  There  were  1,060  arrests  by  customs,  810  convic- 
tions, 49  acquittals,  178  dismissals,  one  escape,  12  juveniles  to  probation 
officer,  and  10  released  to  military  for  prosecution. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  all  on  the  Mexican  border  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  all  on  the  El  Paso  district.  That  does  not 
include  the  California-Mexican  border. 

Mr.  Perkins.  One  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is,  Do  you  have  a  lot 
of  instances  of  seizures  of  narcotics  without  arrests  ?  In  other  words, 
are  narcotics  frequently  found  aboard  ship  and  you  never  find  the 
man  who  placed  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  frequently  the  case  where  seizures  are  of 
small  quantities,  a  few  grains  of  marijuana  or  morphine  or  cocaine 
is  cached  on  board  ships  in  various  places,  where  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  or  find  out  who  the  actual  violator  was.  But  there 
are  only  very  few  cases  involving  narcotics  in  large  amounts  where  we 
do  not  arrest  the  violator. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  think  these  personal  searches  of  seamen  and 
longshoremen  at  the  pierheads  are  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  The  matter  of  personal  searches  is  a  very  embar- 
rassing subject,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  seamen  and  long- 
shoremen, but  also  passengers.  When  a  passenger  is  subjected  to  per- 
sonal search,  a  real  personal  search,  the  clothing  is  removed.  And  that 
act  is  resented.  It  is  resented  by  everyone.  Their  Representatives  in 
Washington  frequently  hear  about  it  and  we  hear  about  it  from  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  too,  and  we  explain  that  we  are  so  sorry, 
and  we  do  not  make  the  personal  search  of  passengers  unless  we  have 
more  than  reasonable  cause  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  would  be  stopping  short  of  your 
full  duty  if  you  had  quite  definite  information  that  a  person  was 
transporting  it  and  then  made  a  search  of  their  baggage  and  other 
things  and  allowed  them  to  walk  in  without  any  search  of  their 
clothing,  because  cases  have  appeared  where  they  have  brought  it 
in  on  their  body ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  Frequently,  sir;  frequentl3^  We  have  had  cases 
where  we  have  had  definite  information  on  passengers  and  seamen, 
and  we  have  gone  over  the  outside  of  the  person's  clothing  and 
searched  their  baggage  thoroughly,  and  when  we  remove  the  clothing 
we  found  the  narcotics  taped  to  the  body.  The  outside  search  by 
placing  your  hands  over  a  man's  body,  at  the  outside  of  his  clothing, 
did  not  disclose  the  narcotics,  but  it  is  necessary  actually  to  remove 
the  clothing  to  determine  definitely  that  narcotics  are  not  concealed 
on  the  person. 

Now,  in  making  those  examinations,  we  will  explain  to  the  pas- 
senger that  someone  has  advised  or  informed  customs  that  they  are 
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engaged  in  narcotics  smuggling,  and  in  order  for  tliem  to  clear  their 
name,  we  would  wish  that  they  would  submit  to  the  personal  search, 
and  frequently  we  can  accomplish  that  purpose  without  too  much 
embarrassment. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  compare  New  York  briefly  with  other 
ports.  As  I  understand  from  Mr.  Flynn's  testimony,  there  are  only 
about  one  out  of  every  five  ships  that  are  inspected  in  New  York, 
and  perhaps  there  is  only  one  pier  out  of  every  five  that  has  a  guarcl 
at  the  head  out  of  it. 

Now,  how  does  that  compare  with  other  ports,  such  as  Baltimore, 
Boston,  and  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  New  York  has  the  best  customs  coverage  of  any 
port  in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  there  are  383  port 
patrol  officers  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
including  New  York  has  760  port  patrol  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emerick,  from  that,  if  the  chances  are  four 
out  of  five  in  New  York  that  they  will  escape  even  search  or  detection, 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  other  ports  the  situation  is  woefuU}^  weak. 

Mr.  Emerick.  The  coverage  is  very  thin,  but  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it.  We  have  not  sufficient  funds  to  employ  more  port 
officials. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  that  by  way  of  criticism  of  your 
department,  because  I  think  that  you  are  doing  everything  possible 
with  the  limited  manpower  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Emerick.  We  work  largely  on  information.  That  is,  we  have 
foreign  offices,  and  those  foreign  offices  endeavor  to  inform  us  with 
information  on  narcotics  smuggling  and  other  smuggling.  We  do 
not  have  the  foreign  offices  we  had  prior  to  the  Second  World  War, 
but  we  have  offices  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  England,  and  Germany,  and 
we  do  get  information  which  is  of  value. 

Then,  in  addition,  we  obtain  information  on  smuggling  matters 
from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  city  police,  and  other  law^-enf  orcement  agencies,  and  when  we  have 
information  on  a  ship,  regardless  of  the  personnel  that  we  have,  the 
port  patrol  officers  or  anyone  else  available,  we  will  make  up  a  search- 
ing squad  of  customs  inspectors  and  port  patrol  officers  and  search 
the  ship. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  you  mean  is  that,  when  you  say  you  have  even 
less  coverage  than  New  York,  when  a  seaman  comes  in  and  has  some 
stuff  with  him,  he  might  easily  decide  that  New  York  is  hot  and  move 
on  down  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  or  some  place  like  that;  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Emerick.  That  is  quite  true.  That  is  often  the  case.  Now, 
New  York  often  is  recognized  as  the  headquarters  of  the  smuggling 
traffic,  just  as  it  is  the  headquarters  for  business  in  the  United  States 
generally,  and  in  the  world.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  nar- 
cotics are  actually  being  smuggled  in  at  New  York. 

Now,  we  have  instances  where  narcotics  were  smuggled  in  at 
Charleston.  Our  information  emanated  from  New  York.  Seizure 
was  made  in  Charleston.  We  arrested  new  workers  there  that  were 
engaged  in  smuggling  narcotics  in  at  Charleston,  because  Charles- 
ton at  that  time  had  a  very  inadequate  customs  coverage. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  have  any  specific  recommendations  other  than 
concerning  the  increase  of  funds? 
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Mr.  Emerick.  We  are  woefully  in  need  of  more  customs  agents. 
Even  if  we  had  our  authorized  strength,  that  would  help.  We  need 
more  port  patrol  officers. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr,  Emerick.  I  think  that  will  con- 
clude your  testimony.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  for  your  fine 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Emerick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Edwin  Baldwin. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWIN  A.  BALDWIN 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  kindly  raise  your  right  hand  ?  In  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you  give  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth '^ 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  full  name  is  Edwin 

Mr.  Baldwin.  A.  Baldwin. 

The  Chairman.  Edwin  A.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Spelled  B-a-1-d-w-i-n? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Baldwin,  your  address? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Summit,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Sunnnit,  N.  J.    What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  At  the  ]:)resent  time,  I  am  retired.  I  was  retired 
from  the  Intelligence  Unit  after  25  years'  service,  on  June  30  of  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  you  say  from  the  Intelligence 
Unit,  of  what  Department  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  United  States  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  United  States  Treasury.  And  for  45  years  before 
this  past  year,  you  have  been  not  only  attached  to  the  Department, 
but  devoted  to  matters  of  inspection  and  general  intelligence  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Witli  this  exception,  that  during  World  War  II  I 
was  4  years  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Baldwin,  could  I  ask  you  at  the  outset  if  you  would  keep 
your  voice  up  and  speak  in  a  very  clear  way  so  that  we  can  all  hear 
you? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Moser,  will  you  proceed,  please? 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Baldwin,  it  is  my  understanding  that  while  you 
were  working  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  you  were  assigned 
to  undertake  an  investigation  of  Abner  Zwillman's  income-tax  returns 
and  also  the  so-called  Reinfeld  Syndicate,  which  was  a  group  of  boot- 
leggers; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  that  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Baldavin.  They  had  a  notorious  reputation  for  being  in  boot- 
legging activities  for  years  there.  Of  course,  I  was  only  in  on  income 
tax,  and  I  had  been  looking  around  for  years  trying  to  get  some 
financial  transactions  on  them.    Finally  when  the  West  Orange  Trust 
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Co.  closed,  in  about  1932,  it  turned  up  that  there  were  four  bootleg- 
gers' accounts  in  there  that  were  being  operated,  and  that  was  just  the 
clue  that  I  needed,  because  from  those  four  accounts,  which  were 
operated  by  this  mob,  we  traced  other  accounts  into  seven  banks. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  bank  w^as  involved,  principally? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  West  Orange  Trust  Co.,  the  Union  ^National 
Bank  of  Newark;  the  Federal  Trust  Co.  of  Newark;  the  Fourt? 
Street  National  Bank ;  the  Trust  Co.  of  Newark ;  the  Bank  of  America, 
Times  Square  branch ;  the  Bank  of  America,  Grand  Street  branch ; 
the  Sterling  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  and  the  Industrial  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  owned  the  West  Orange  Bank? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Former  Judge  Van  Riper,  Walter  D.  Van  Riper. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  what  happened  to  that  bank  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  closed,  in  1932.  It  was  closed  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  banking. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  were  you  a  special  agent  assigned  to  this  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  were  there  internal-revenue  agents  besides  working 
on  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  were  three  internal-revenue  agents  who  worked 
with  me  on  this  investigation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Three  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  make  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  is  that  report  now  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  in  the  files  of  the  Intelligence  Unit. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  the  internal-revenue  agents  make  reports,  too  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  they  did.  They  make  a  separate  report  of 
the  tax  set-up,  and  that  goes  in  before  mine. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  their  reports  are  also  in  the  files  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  Mr.  Baldwin,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  was  stolen. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  the  official  reports  to  the  United 
States  Government  have  been  stolen  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Reports  relating  to  this  mob  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir ;  stolen  by  this  mob,  and  the  reason  I  make 
this  statement — — 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  me  get  the  facts  first,  and  then  we  will 
get  your  reasons. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  official  reports  made  by  the  intelligence  officers 
and  by  the  special  agents  relating  to  the  operations  of  this  mob  over 
a  number  of  years,  you  say  have  actually  been  stolen  from  United 
States  files? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  With  this  diflerence.  My  report  never  was  stolen. 
Our  Intelligence  Unit  files  were  intact. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.    You  made  that  plain. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  But  the  revenue  agents'  reports  which  went  elsewhere 
in  the  Bureau,  and  also  their  own  copy,  have  disappeared,  and  one 
copy  turned  up  in  the  suit  that  Niggy  Rutkin  brought  against  Joe 
Reinfeld.    He  had  it  in  his  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  go  into  that  a  little  further.  In  regard 
to  the  revenue  agents'  reports,  they  were  reports  dealing  with  the 
operations  of  this  mob  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  With  the  tax  set-up,  and  the  operation. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  tax  set-up.  We  are  talking  about  the 
tax  set-up  now. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  they  voluminous  reports,  and  did  they 
give  many  details  as  to  the  operations  of  the  mob? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  extending  over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Those  reports  covered  the  year,  as  I  remember — you 
see,  I  have  been  away  from  this  case  for  over  11  years — as  I  remember, 
our  investigation  covered  the  years  1926  to  1933,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  But  while  you  have  been  away  from  the  case,  never- 
theless the  operations  of  certain  members  of  the  mob  had  kept  on? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reports  undoubtedly  are  as  valuable  today 
as  tlie  day  on  which  they  were  filed ;  would  you  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  certainly  were  valuable  to  Rutkin  because  he 
used  his  copy  of  this  stolen  report  in  his  suit  against  Reinfeld. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  tell  us  about  that,  a?  to  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  officers"  reports  having  disappeared  and  being  stolen  from  the 
United  States  files,  according  to  your  testimony,  that  a  copy  of  it  was 
disclosed  in  one  of  the  suits  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  happened  this  way,  sir.  I  had  been  called  into  the 
Army  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  I  spent  4  years  there,  and  then  I  came 
back,  naturally  not  knowing  what  went  on  around  Newark  during 
those  years,  and  then  I  came  back  and  was  reinstated  in  January  of 
1946.  Along  around  January  of  1948,  Niggy  Rutkin  brought  suit 
against  Joseph  Reinfeld,  one  of  his  associates,  for  $22  million. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  mucli  was  the  suit  for,  Mr.  Baldwin  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  $22  million. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  associates  in  the  mob  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  connection  with  that  suit,  the 
Newai'k  Ledger  was  following  the  suit  pretty  closely,  and  they  printed 
some  excerpts  which,  when  I  read  them,  showed  me  clearly  this  Gov- 
ernment report.  So  I  immediately  tried  to  check  up  to  find  out  how 
they  got  the  Government  report,  and  I  found  out  the  files  were  empty. 
So  I  asked  Washington  for  permission  to  make  an  investigation  of  how 
Niggy  Rutkin  got  that  report.  And  that  is  how  we  convicted  Niggy 
Rutkin  on  income  tax. 

I  sent  two  of  my  agents  over  to  New  York.  You  see,  in  connection 
with  tliis  suit  they  were  holding  pretrial  testimony.  So  my  two  agents, 
on  my  instructions,  went  over  there  and  read  this  testimony,  and  in 
this  testimony  they  noticed  that  he  had  gotten  this  $250,000  which  had 
never  been  reported.  Also,  they  were  able  to  establish  that  he  was 
using  this  report. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  lie  even  admitted  that  he  was  using  the  report, 
although  he  never  turned  it  over  to  the  Government.  He  said  he  lost 
it.  He  was  living  in  the  Riviera  Hotel  in  Newark,  and  he  said  when 
he  moved  from  there  at  the  time  Father  Divine  took  it  over,  a  lot  of  his 
stuff  was  lost  in  this  Government  report  which  he  had  no  right  to, 
which  was  not  even  his  own  case,  but  was  the  Joseph  Reinfeld  case, 
and  he  said  it  was  lost  at  that  time.  So  we  asked  him  where  he  got  the 
report  and  he  said  he  got  it  from  Reinfelcl's  accountant,  Samuel  Cohn. 
Well,  Samuel  Cohn  died  in  1945,  So  we  were  not  able  to  question  him, 
how  he  got  that  report. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Baldwin,  did  your  investigation  take  you  to 
the  point  where  you  talked  with  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  sure  that  actually  these  files  had  been  stolen  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  3'es. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
having  been  destroyed  just  in  a  routine  manner,  because  they  were 
apparently  very 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  a  question  there,  sir.  One  answer  I  got  was 
that  the  files  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Newark  revenue  agent's  office 
early  in  1940,  and  had  never  been  returned  to  the  Bureau.  And  then 
another  answer  I  got  was  that  the  files  at  Washington  might  have 
been  destroyed  as  being  old  records. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  appear  very  unlikely,  would  it  not, 
because  there  were  matters  there  that  wei-e  currents  The  very  suit 
that  you  referred  to  was  pending,  and  other  matters  dealing  with  the 
operations  of  the  mob  w^ere  still  under  investigation,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  that,  but  you  must  remember 
that  Rutkin  turned  up  with  one  of  these  reports. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.   ■ 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Because  we  got  some  photographs  of  parts  of  it. 
The  Newark  Ledger,  when  he  showed  it  to  them,  they  made  some 
photographs  of  part  of  this  report,  and  we  were  able  to  prove  from 
those  photographs  that  this  is  Government  report,  a  confidential 
report. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
actually  the  files  were  stolen? 

Mr.  JBaldwin.  There  is  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  these  files  involved  Abner  Zwillman,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  involved  the  whole  syndicate. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  was  one  of  them ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  were  conducting  this  investigation,  where 
was  your  office  located? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  was  working  out  of  New  York  at  the  time.  We  had 
no  regular  office  in  Newark.  I  was  using  part-time  the  United  States 
attorney's  office.  The}^  had  a  branch  office  there.  Tlien,  their  main 
office  was  at  Trenton,  and  they  allowed  me  to  use  part  of  their  office. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  were  in  the  prohibition  office? 

(No  response.) 

JNIr.  MosER.  Where  was  the  syndicate's  office  ? 

JNIr.  Baldwin.  One  of  their  offices  was  at  80  Park  Place,  in  the 
Military  Park  Building,  and  another  one  was  at  1060  Broad  Street, 
where  their  prohibition  office  was  located. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Yon  mean,  in  the  same  building? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  same  bnikling,  And  another  one  was  over  in 
New  York,  on  Broadway.     I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  these  reports  that  disappeared  were  marked  con- 
fidential, were  they? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  confidential  Ford  case  reports, 
which  even  a  taxpayer  himself  has  no  right  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  they  were  stolen,  what  the 
process  was? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  there  has  been  a  dishonest  employee  who 
turned  it  over  to  him.     That  is  the  only  way  I  can  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Frisch  to  continue 
the  investigation  in  part  here,  because  he  has  talked  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Frisch. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  involved  in  the  Reinf  eld  syndi- 
cate ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  was  Abner  Zwillman,  Joseph  H.  Reinfelcl,  he 
was  the  kingpin — he  and  Zwillman  were  the  kingpins,  I  would  say — 
Saul  Eeinfeld  and  Samuel  Reinfeld,  brothers  of  Joseph  Reinfeld, 
Louie  Holtz,  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Reinfeld,  Samuel  G.  Lentz, 
Joseph  Acker,  Morris  Kennigesser,  and  the  Bronfman  brothers,  who 
own  Distillers-Seagrams. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  Mr  Baldwin,  as  a  result  of  your  investigation, 
can  you  give  us  an  approximation  in  money  of  how  much  this  syndi- 
cate collected  from  1926  to  1933? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  what  we  found.  After  working 
on  this  case  and  following  the  ramifications  around  these  different 
banks,  we  uncovered  bank  deposits  of  around  $25  million.  Then  we 
found  out  that  was  only  part  of  the  syndicate's  operations.  We  found 
that  the  cash  they  took  in,  they  never  deposited.  They  were  only 
using  the  bank  to  clear  checks.  Mr.  Stacher  at  one  time  told  me  that 
they  collected  at  least  as  much  cash  as  they  deposited. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Mr.  Stacher? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Stacher  was  one  of  the  men  who  operated  these 
bank  accounts,  we  found  out  after  a  long  investigation. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  questioned  him,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  he  and  Morris  Kennigesser  operated  the 
accounts. 

Mr.  Frisch.  So  that  roughly  the  Reinfeld  syndicate  collected 
approximately  $60  million  from  their  illegal  liquor  distributorships? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Based  on  my  investigation,  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  Frisch.  Have  you  any  idea  approximately  what  percentage 
of  illicit  alcohol  consumed  in  America  during  prohibition  was  im- 
ported by  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  worked  on  the  Waxie  Gordon  case  and  the  Dutch 
Schultz  case,  and  those  fellows  were  pikers  compared  to  this  mob. 
The  Internal  Revenue  figured  that  about  40  percent  of  the  illicit 
liquor  came  in  through  this  mob.  They  were  the  biggest  dealers  in 
prohibition  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Forty  percent  of  all  the  illicit  liquor  consumed  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frisch.  I  see.  Now,  returning  to  the  bank  accounts,  how 
was  that  done  ?  How  did  they  set  up  these  bank  accounts  ?  I  under- 
stood you  had  considerable  difficulty  locating  them. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  It  was  in  connivance  with  the  bank  officers. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  you  get  cooperation  from  the  bank  officers? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  to  send  one  fellow 
to  jail  in  the  Waxie  Gordon  case,  where  he  did  not  cooperate.  Here 
is  what  they  used  to  do :  they  would  go  in  and  they  would  open  up 
maybe  two  or  three  accounts  at  one  time.  They  would  use  all  kinds 
of  phony  names.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  asked  where  they  got 
all  these  names  from,  they  told  me  that  when  they  ran  out  of  them, 
they  used  to  use  a  telephone  book.    They  even  used  a  Chinese  name. 

They  would  open  up  these  accounts.  They  would  use  one  account 
only  for  about  3  months.  Then  they  would  open  it  up  under  another 
name  in  the  same  bank.  Now,  the  reason  for  that,  as  we  found  out, 
was  this.  If  we  found  out,  for  example,  that  there  was  a  Joe  Blow 
account  operating  in  the  bank,  all  they  would  do  would  be  to  bring  out 
the  ledger  account  on  Joe  Blow.  They  would  not  tell  us  about  all 
these  other  accounts  that  were  carried  on  from  there.  That  was  an 
easy  way  of  not  coming  clean  with  the  Government. 

I  think  in  the  Union  National  they  operated  about  20  fictitious 
accounts.  All  together,  it  is  my  recollection  that  there  were  about  50 
bank  accounts  that  they  operated  that  we  found.  If  I  had  my  report 
here,  I  could  give  you  everything.  I  am  testifying  from  memory 
now,  11  years  ago,  and  that  is  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very,  very  clear,  and  you  show  very  much 
intelligence — in  it,  Mr.  Baldwin.  If  you  keep  on  giving  us  the  in- 
formation that  you  can,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Mr.  Baldwin,  at  the  same  time  your  investigation  was 
going  on  was  there  not  an  investigation  by  the  customs  authorities? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  an  investigation  of  bringing  in 
this  liquor  illegally  without  paying  the  excise  taxes  on  it. 

Mr.  Frisch.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  learned  that  that  was  settled  for  $3  million.  The 
Bronfman  Bros,  of  Canada  paid  $3  million  to  settle  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Now,  as  I  understand  that  picture,  the  Bronfman 
Bros,  operated  out  of  Canada  bringing  liquor  to  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  and  then  transferring  it  to  boats  to  carry  it  to  the  12-mile 
limit  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Let  me  go  back  a  little  bit  further.  It  is  coming 
back  to  me  now.  As  I  remember,  the  Bronfman  Bros,  originally  came 
from  Winnipeg.  They  were  in  the  hotel  business.  There  were  four 
brothers.  And  then  just  before  prohibition  in  this  country,  the  Dis- 
tillers-Seagrams Corp.  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  the  Bronfman 
Bros,  saw  that  they  were  going  to  have  prohibition  in  America,  and 
it  was  going  to  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  sell  booze  down  here. 
So  they  brought  in  the  Distillers-Seagrams  set-up.  And  then  some 
way  they  got  in  with  this  Reinfeld  crowd. 

Mr.  Frisch.  And  that  includes  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  right.  And  they  were  selling  liquor,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  they  were  selling  bootlegged  liquor  into 
Canada.  Here  is  what  they  would  do.  They  would  send  their  liquor 
out  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which  were  French  Islands  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  they  did  not  have  to  pay  any  excise  taxes,  and 
then  they  were  selling  in  Canada  again. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Didn't  they  run  into  the  Canadian  authorities  ? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  only  time  that  the 
Eoyal  Northwest  Mounted  ever  got  a  blacl^  eye.  They  were  pulled  off 
on  account  of  politics. 

Mr.  Frisch.  I  see.  In  the  course  of  your  investigation,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
did  you  interview  Mr.  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  did. 

Mr.  Frisch.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  interview? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  came  in.  I  asked  him  about  his  income-tax 
returns,  and  so  forth,  and — I  mean,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  par- 
ticular questions? 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  he  file  any  delinquent  returns  with  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Eevenue? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  When  I  got  to  checkhig  on  him,  I  found  out  he  filed 
about  three  delinquent  returns  in  the  year  1931,  and  as  you  remember, 
tins  is  about  the  time  we  got  Al  Capone,  our  unit  got  Al  Capone. 
So  when  I  asked  him,  I  said,  "How  come  you  never  filed  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  you  filed  these  returns  in  1931?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  did  it.  I  saw  what  happened 
to  Al  Capone,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'Who  am  I?  If  they  can  put  Al 
Capone  in  jail,  these  fellows,  they  can  also  put  me  in'." 

And  he  said,  "I  spoke  to  my  lawyer,  and  he  said  I  had  better  file 
income-tax  returns." 

And  he  filed  delinquent  returns.  And  then  from  then  on  he  filed 
regularly. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  Mr.  Zwillman  overpay  his  taxes? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  claimed  he  did.  When  we  asked  him  how  he 
arrived  at  the  figures  there,  he  said  he  did  not  have  any  figures  to 
show  us. 

I  said,  "How  do  you  know  you  paid  enough  money." 

He  said,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  paid  the  Government  more  than  I 
owed.  For  example,  suppose  I  reported  $50,000  this  year  and  $25,000 
of  that,"  he  said,  "I  threw  in  gratis." 

I  said,  "AVhat  do  you  mean?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean."  And  he  said,  "I  am 
not  waving  the  American  flag,  either."  He  said,  "My  family  came 
from  the  other  side  where  we  were  persecuted."  And  he  said,  "Com- 
ing over  here  in  this  free  atmosphere,  being  allowed  to  grow  up  as  a 
free  citizen,  and  all,  I  have  been  so  grateful  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, I  am  paying  more  than  my  share." 

Mr.  Frisch.  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  the  course  of  your  investigation,  did 
you  ever  attempt  to  have  a  grand  jury  investigation  instituted  against 
the  Eeinfeld  Syndicate? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  realized  from  my  investigation  we  were  not  going 
to  make  a  criminal  case  because  the  people  who  had  the  information 
would  not  talk  to  us,  and  Avould  not  give  us  the  i-ight  time,  like  these 
bank  officers,  and  otliers.  And  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  only  way 
to  make  a  criminal  case  was  to  get  these  men  in  before  a  grand  jury. 
I  did  at  different  times  suggest  that  that  be  done,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  they  thought  I  was  on  a  witch  hunt  or  what  it  was.  It  never 
was  done. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  you  not  attempt  to  have  a  prosecution  instituted 
on  the  basis  of  a  continuing  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  also  talked  about  that.  You  see,  the  best  years  we 
had  against  these  fellows  were  back  in  the  early  years.     Under  the 
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income  tax  laws,  you  have  6  years  for  prosecution,  on  a  return.  Now, 
in  later  years  we  did  not  have  much  on  them.  It  would  not  have  been 
a  good  Ford  case.  So  my  idea  was,  if  we  could  make  a  continuing 
conspiracy,  we  would  go  all  the  way  back  to  1926.  And  I  spoke  to  one 
of  the  chief  counsel's  men,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  about  that,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  wrong, 
that  you  don't  have  a  continuing  conspiracy  in  income  tax.  The  con- 
spiracy starts  and  ends  when  the  return  is  filed  and  then  a  new  con- 
spiracy starts  for  the  next  year.  So  he  said  that  I  was  wrong  there, 
and,  of  course,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  thought  he  was  right  in  what 
he  was  saying. 

Llr.  Fkisch.  I  see.  In  the  third  ward  m.ob,  part  of  the  Reinfeld 
Syndicate,  I  would  like  to  go  over  the  list  of  names  who  were  involved. 
There  would  be  Abner  Zwillman,  and  who  else  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  it  was  Abe  Zwillman.  In  those  days,  he  went 
under  the  name  of  Abe  Zwillman,  and  he  used  to  make  his  return  out 
as  Abraham  Zwillman,  and  then  he  changed  it  to  Abner.  I  asked  him 
about  that.   I  said,  "How  come  you  are  using  the  name  'Abner'  ? " 

He  said.  "Well,  you  know,  my  mother  never  told  me  what  my  real 
name  was,  and  then  one  day  she  told  me  about  it.  And  it  was  Abner 
and  not  Abraham." 

So  he  has  been  filing  as  Abner  ever  since. 

You  asked  for  the  different  members  ? 

Mr.  Frisch.  The  other  members  from  the  third  ward. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  was  Joe  Stacher,  better  known  as  Doc  Rosen. 

Mr.  Friscii.  Is  he  the  same  as  Doc  Hertz  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Doc  Rosen ;  Joseph  Stacher.  There  was  Willie  Tip- 
litz,  Gerard  Catena 

Mr.  Frisch.  Excuse  me  for  a  second,  Mr.  Baldwin.  Didn't  Tiplitz 
recently  go  up  on  a  numbers  charge  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Narcotics. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Oh,  narcotics. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then  there  was  George  Heber.  He  used  to  drive 
Zwillman  around.  I  think  he  got  a  10-month  sentence  herein  nar- 
cotics only  10  months  ago.  He  used  to  be  Zwillman's  driver.  iTou  are 
asking  me  to  go  back  11  years. 

Mr.  Frisch.  And  was  Daniel  Zwillman  involved  ? 

Mr,  Baldwin.  No,  he  was  not.  You  see,  I  was  only  investigating 
bootlegging  operations.  That  is  what  all  these  accounts  were,  boot- 
legging operations.  We  never  got  anything  on  the  numbers  racket, 
because  after  all,  that  is  a  cash  and  carry  business.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  they  divvy  it  up  and  they  walk  out  with  the  money,  and  who  is 
going  to  be  there  to  say  how  much  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Frisch.  Daniel  Zwillman  is  Longie's  brother,  as  I  understand 
it,  or  cousin  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  is  a  cousin.  Then  we  had  two  brothers  working 
for  the  motion-picture  machine  operation,  Barney  and  Irving  Zwill- 
man. 

Mr.  Frisch.  I  see.  Was  Niggy  Rutkin  a  member  of  the  third  ward 
mob? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  mob.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  trigger  man  in  it,  a  sort  of  body  guard. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Who  would  you  say  in  the  third  ward  mob  was  the 
big  man? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Looking  back  now,  with  hindsight,  the  two  big  men 
were  Joseph  H.  Reinfekl,  who  was  a  niukimillionaire-r- he  lives  in  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  and  paj^s  about  $40,000  a  year 

Mr.  Frisch.  There  yon  are  speaking  about  the  present  day? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.     And  Abe  Zwillman. 

Mr.  Frisch.  I  see.  Did  j'ou  come  into  contact  with  Arthur  Garfield 
Hayes  in  your  investigation  of  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Under  what  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  represents  Zwillman. 

Mr.  Frisch.  What  time  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  he  first  came  into  the  picture  about  1937,  when 
Zwillman  was  cited  for  contempt  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  recall  the  circumstances  under  which  Zwillman 
was  cited  for  contempt? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  I  do,  because  he  mentioned  my  name  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  He  was  called  in  there,  I  think,  on  a  narcotics  matter, 
and  he  was  asked  about  his  occupation  during  these  prohibition  years, 
and  he  refused  to  answer,  and  the  grand  jury  took  him  down,  I  think 
it  was  to  Judge  Knox,  and  told  Judge  Knox  that  he  refused  to  answer, 
and  the  judge  ordered  him  to  answer,  and  he  said,  "I  might  be  sent  to 
jail  if  I  do." 

The  judge  said,  "How  can  you  be  sent  to  jail  for  this?  The  3-year 
statute  has  passed  for  anything  that  you  might  have  done  back  in  this 
period." 

He  said,  "Well,  wait  a  minute,  judge.  There  is  a  6-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  income  tax."  and  he  said,  "There  is  an  agent  named 
Baldwin  over  in  Newark  trying  to  get  me  and  send  me  to  jail  for 
income  tax  evasion." 

So  he  refused  to  answer,  and  then  was  held  in  contempt  and  got  a 
6-months'  sentence,  and  Arthur  Garfield  Hayes,  for  the  first  time, 
to  my  knowledge,  appeared  in  the  picture.  He  represented  him 
there.  He  appealed  that  conviction  to  the  circuit  court,  and  they 
reversed  the  district  court.  The}^  held  that  he  was  within  his  righte 
in  refusing  to  testify  about  his  occupation,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Hasn't  Zwillman  been  placed  in  contempt  in  con- 
nection with  the  murder  case  against  Nicky  Delgar  for  the  murder 
of  a  prohibition  agent  some  j^ears  prior  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  know  George  Goldstein  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  At  the  present  time  he  is  Zwillman's  accountant. 
Originallj^  he  was  Eeinfeld's  accountant. 

Mr.  Frisch.  At  the  time  of  the  Eeinf  eld  syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Baldwin,  can  you  tell  us  something  about  how  this 
syndicate  operated  in  carrying  out  its  activities  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  were  getting  their  liquor  from  Canada  and 
they  were  getting  a  lot  of  their  liquor  from  Europe — Belgium,  Ger- 
many. There  was  an  Edward  Seaman  who  told  me  this  long  after 
it  happened,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  nothing  but  go  over 
to  Europe  and  make  connections  and  get  the  liquor.  Then  they  would 
bring  it  in  to  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  Islands.  I  never  was  able  to  prove 
it,  but  I  understand  that  Reinfeld  had  an  arrangement  with  the  mayor 
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that  he  would  get  a  dollar  on  any  case  that  was  landed,  whether  it 
was  his  product  or  anyone  else's  product. 

Then  they  had  rum  runners.  They  would  bring  them  to  rum  run- 
way, which  was  12  miles  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  then  run  them  in  by 
boats,  motorboats.  They  ran  it  into  Port  Newark,  the  city  docks  there. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  was  that  they  even  had  the  police  going 
out  in  motorcycles  convoying  the  trucks. 

Then,  of  course,  they  retailed  it  around  the  area. 

]Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  send  money  to  Canada,  as  far  as  you  can 
see? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  discovered  they  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  they  pay  for  the  liquor  they  bought  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  were  sending  it  to  Canada.  They  were  using 
fictitious  accounts  up  there.  They  had  their  banks  down  here  tele- 
graph the  money  in  $100,000  or  $500,000  amounts  to  the  bank  in  JMon- 
treal.  There  was  a  White  account  which  they  ran.  I  recall  through 
a  confidential  Canadian  source  I  got  a  slip  of  paper  that  indicated  that 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  asked,  "Why  are  you  running  these  accounts  ? 
Why  don't  you  run  them  in  your  own  name  ?" 

He  said,  "I  am  doing  business  with  a  lot  of  bootleggers  in  the  United 
States  and  they  do  not  w^ant  me  in  any  way  to  lead  the  trail  to  them, 
so  they  will  be  caught  on  income  taxes." 

So  they  would  send  this  money  up  there  that  way.  They  were  also 
sending  a  lot  of  gold  out  of  the  country  in  fifty-  and  hundred-thousand- 
dollar  amounts.  The  reason  for  that  was  in  case  this  country  got  too 
hot  for  them,  they  would  have  something  if  they  had  to  flee. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  they  ship  that  gold  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  know.  The  banks  would  get  it  for  them. 
It  would  be  sent  by  armed  car  from  New  York  City,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

Mr.  MosER.  These  fellows  were  engaged  in  shipments  of  liquor 
into  the  country  from  outside  countries.  Weren't  they  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  illicit  alcohol  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  no  proof  on  that.  I  do  not  think  they  had  to 
manufacture  anything.  They  had  exclusive  rights.  They  were  getting 
this  European  and  Canadian  liquor  and  they  did  not  need  to  make 
anj'thing  here. 

Mr.  Frisch.  What  happened  to  the  Reinfeld  syndicate  after  repeal? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  was  a  falling  out  among  thieves. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Would  you  go  into  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Edward  Seaman,  who  used  to  go  over  and  make  the 
connections  in  Europe,  about  1939  brought  suit  in  New  York  against 
Reinfeld  and  Zwillman  and  others  for  $2  million.  When  I  found  out 
about  it,  I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  to  me  and  tell  me  about  the  syndicate. 
His  lawyers  refused  to  make  him  available  unless  I  had  a  grand  jury. 
He  wouldn't  talk  otherwise.  I  didn't  get  a  grand  jury  and  he  didn't 
talk.  He  settled  for  $20,000.  He  took  it  on  the  lam.'  I  never  could 
get  him. 

They  also  had  the  fight  with  Rutkin.  He  went  ahead  and  extorted, 
from  what  Reinfeld  says  now,  half  a  million  dollars  from  him  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  had  gotten  from  his  cut  in  1943.  If  you  remember 
the  income  tax  case  we  had  in  Newark,  he  extorted  $250,000  from 
Reinfeld  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frisch.  He  has  been  convicted  on  that? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  He  has  been  convicted.  It  is  now  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.     He  got  a  4-year  sentence  and  a  $10,000  tine. 

Mr.  MosER.  Can  you  estimate  how  mucli  Zwilhnan  got  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No.  I  would  just  be  giving  a  boxcar  figure.  I  know 
he  was  a  main  contender.  In  the  trial  Reinfeld  testified  that  Zwilhnan 
was  one  of  the  big  men.     I  would  hazard  a  guess  he  got  40  percent. 

Mr.  Frisch.  There  was  $50  million,  at  least. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  what  we  found.  I  do  not  think  we  found 
it  all. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  have  any  information  on  the  sale  of  the  Brown 
Vintners  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  sold  that  for  $8  million  to  Distilleries  Seagram. 
As  Reinfeld  testified  at  the  trial  in  court  of  the  Rutkin  suit  and  as 
we  found  out  in  this  investigation,  after  prohibition  was  over  these 
fellow's  wanted  to  go  into  legitimate  liquor  circles.  They  had  been 
doing  business  with  the  European  brands  during  the  prohibition  days. 
Now  they  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  go  into  legitimate  business.  They 
created  this  Brown  Vintners  Corp.  They  had  the  biggest  importing 
concern  in  the  country.    They  had  their  offices  in  Rockefeller  Center. 

Mr.  Frisch.  What  happened  to  Brown  Vintners  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  sold  it  out  to  Distilleries  Seagram  for  around 
$8  million. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Wasn't  there  a  tax  investigation  of  that  particular 
sale  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  yes,  but  that  was  all  kosher  apparently. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Was  there  not  a  settlement  with  the  Government  of 
approximately  $600,000  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  don't  know  about  that.  That  was  a  New  York 
matter.  I  was  working  out  in  Jersey  during  those  years.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that.  They  kept  their  records  pretty  good.  They  had 
window  dressing  in  there.  It  now  develops  that  Zwilhnan  had  a  part 
of  that,  but  his  name  never  appeared  in  any  records  at  all  in  Brown 
Vintners. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  think  Zwilhnan  was  a  real  party  in  interest 
in  the  suit  of  Rutkin  against  Reinfeld  for  $22  million  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  Rutkin  would  have  dared  bring  that 
suit  if  he  did  not  have  Zwillman  on  his  side  because,  if  he  didn't,  he 
would  have  been  rubbed  out. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Would  you  just  explain  that?  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?  Wliy  do  you  say  he  would  be  rubbed  out?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Here  were  all  these  liquor  transactions  that  these 
fellows  wanted  to  remain  a  dark  secret.  They  all  tried  to  put  on  an 
air  of  respectability.  They  bought  big  homes  and  went  into  big 
businesses.  They  didn't  want  him  to  start  this  big  suit  and  drag  the 
dirty  linen  out  and  have  the  people  reading  it,  as  they  are  now  doing. 
If  he  didn't  have  Zwillman  in  back  of  him,  he  wouldn't  have  gone 
into  it.    I  would  stake  my  reputation  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  find  out  what  you 
mean  by  that.    You  were  in  the  Department  until  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  right. 

Tiie  Chairman.  And  your  attention,  of  course,  has  been  focused  for 
these  many  years  on  the  operation  of  this  mob  and  the  different  mem- 
bers ? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  No.  As  I  told  you  before,  Senator  O'Conor,  I  was 
away  for  4  years  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Eliminating  that  period  and 
the  period  you  were  engaged  on  the  other  work,  you,  nevertheless,  had 
them  under  observation  or  checking  into  their  matters  over  a  period 
of  years  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  was  a  difference  in  my  status.  When  I  was  in- 
vestigating these  fellows  back  before  1940  I  was  a  field  agent,  but  from 
1946  on  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Newark  office.  I  was  an  office  man  and 
ran  the  office.    That  kept  me  from  getting  in  on  this. 

Also,  this  Brown  Vintners  was  a  New  York  corporation,  which  is 
out  of  my  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  while  you  were  the  officer  in  charge  and 
were  in  the  office,  did  you  not  keep  in  touch  with  tlie  work  of  the 
different  agents  as  to  tlieir  investigations  of  Zwillman  and  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  have  indicated  I  did, 
because,  as  soon  as  I  saw  this  article  in  the  paper  about  this  suit  and 
the  excerpts  from  the  Government  report,  I  took  action  and  got  in 
touch  with  Washington  and,  through  that,  Rutkin  is  now  facing  a 
jail  sentence. 

The  Chairman.  Confining  your  attention  to  Zwillman  for  a  minute, 
did  you  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  continuing  in  operations  over 
the  period  of  time  and  after  the  investigation  that  you  had  instituted  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  I  can  fairly  answer  that.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  has  been  doing.  He  has  gotten  these  businesses  together. 
I  heard  he  was  trying  to  get  away  from  some  of  these  associates ;  but 
they  say,  once  you  get  into  a  mob,  you  cannot  get  away  from  it  because 
you  know  too  much.  He  had  gotten  his  pile  and  was  trying  to  become 
respectable.     He  set  up  the  Public  Service  Tobacco  Co.  and  all  that. 

I  will  give  you  another  conclusion  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  think 
Jerry  Catena  was  a  member  of  that  gang,  that  gambling  mob  in 
Bergen  County.  I  have  no  question  about  that.  It  has  been  admitted. 
I  really  think  he  is  Zwillman's  front  man  in  that,  because  he  was  under 
Zwillman;  he  was  one  of  Zwillman's  lieutenants.  You  see  the  point? 
There  are  two  reasons  why  they  set  up  the  front  men :  One  is,  if  the 
police  make  a  seizure,  the  other  fellow,  not  the  big  shot,  goes  to  jail. 
When  you  make  out  your  income-tax  returns,  you  spread  your  income 
tax  over  a  lot  of  people  instead  of  one  man  reporting. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  is  that  Zwillman's  home  in  Jersey 
represents  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  did  not  cost  him  anything  like  that.  I  happen 
to  know  something  about  that  territory.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  caddied 
there.  There  was  a  golf  course  nearby.  That  house  was  built  by 
Macy.  It  is  a  white  elephant.  These  days  people  do  not  want  big 
houses  like  that.  As  I  remember,  Zwillman  paid  $50,000  for  it  when 
he  bought  it  in  1946.  It  is  probably  worth  about  $200,000  today.  It 
is  a  white  elephant  just  like  the  Vanderbilt  mansion  in  Newport  and 
other  places. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  referred  to  the  gambling  operations  in  Bergen 
County.    Would  that  be  the  G.  &  R.  Trading  Co.  operations  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  You  had  Jerry  Catena  and  Niggy  Rosen  in 
that.    It  is  my  conclusion  they  are  just  fronting  for  Zwillman  in  that. 

Mr,  MosER.  We  had  information  from  income-tax  returns  of  G.  & 
R.  Trading  Co.  to  the  effect  that  James  Rutkin,  Gerrard  Catena,  An- 
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thony  Gurini,  Salvatore  Moretti,  and  Joseph  Doto,  Joe  Adonis,  were 
all  partners  in  G.  &  E.  Trading  Co.,  and  Rutkin  got  $51,000  out  in 
1946,  Catena  got  $51,000,  Gurini  got  $38,000,  Moretti  got  $38,000,  and 
Joe  Adonis  got  $76,000,  a  total  profit  of  $255,000  in  1946  from  that 
operation.    Do  you  think  Catena  is  a  front  for  Zwillman  in  that  2 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  would  say,  based  on  my  background  in  Jersey  and 
from  what  I  know  about  these  people,  that  Catena  and  Rutkin  are 
fronting  for  Zwillman  in  those  operations. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  this  background  of  the 
third-ward  mob.  Was  it  a  group  that  lived  together,  lived  in  the  same 
neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  grew  up  in  the  third-ward  district  of  Newark.  I 
didn't  go  in  on  the  political  angles  in  my  investigation.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  income-tax  evasions  from  liquor  violations.  They  were  called 
the  third  ward  mob  of  Newark.  Zwillman  grew  up  there.  He  is  a 
young  fellow  compared  to  the  others.    I  think  he  was  born  in  1904. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  he  start  off  in  business? 
'  Mr.  Baldwin.  As  a  huckster.  He  used  to  go  around  in  a  wagon 
peddling  and  selling  fruits  and  vegetables.  When  Reinield  came 
down  there,  he  got  a  job  and  made  himself  so  important  that  he  became 
•a  full  Yjartner  with  Reinfeld.  That  was  what  Edward  Seaman  told 
me.    He  was  a  member  of  the  mob. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  a  place  called  Pop  Handler's  Saloon  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  had  a  clubhouse  there,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MbsER.  Was  the  clubhouse  in  the  saloon  or  next  door,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  in  the  saloon  or  next 
door.    It  was  in  that  area.    He  had  a  club  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Pop  Handler  any  relation  to  Charles  Handler,  the 
present  corporation  counsel  of  Newark  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  His  son? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  a  relationship.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it 
is.    There  is  a  family  relationship. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Am  I  finished? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Jules  Endler. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JULES  ENDLER,  OEANGE,  N.  J.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JOHN  J.  CLANCY,  ATTORNEY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name  is  Jules  Endler  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence? 

Mr.  Endler.  188  Elmwind  Drive,  Seven  Oaks  Park,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  represented  by  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Clancy.  John  J.  Clancy,  Newark. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right,  will  you  proceed,  please,  Mr.  Moser? 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Endler,  you  testified  before  this  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  on  July  11, 1951 ;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  have  been  very  cooperative  with  the  committee,  and 
I  understand  you  are  not  feeling  very  well  at  the  moment.  We  appre- 
ciate your  coming  down. 

Mr.  Endler.  Perfectly  all  right.  I  am  here.  I  got  a  telephone  call 
and  I  came  here. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  you  find  the  questioning  is  a  little  strenuous  for  you, 
let  us  know ;  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  would  like  to  ask  you  briefly  if  you  would  tell  us 
about  the  legitimate  enterprises  in  which  you  have  been  involved  which 
also  included  Abner  Zwillman.  The  first  one  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  and  ask  you  to  make  it  as  brief  as  you  can  is  the  Manhattan 
Productions,  whicli  is  an  enterprise  which  you  were  in  in  1941. 

Mr.  Endler.  Manhattan  Productions  was  a  company  formed  to 
make  some  pictures  of  which  Mr.  Zwillman  held  a  6-percent  interest, 
that  interest  being  held  in  trust  for  him  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays.  I 
also  held  a  6-percent  interest  in  that  company. 

Mr,  Moser.  Why  was  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  used  as  a  trustee ;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do  not  know  that ;  no,  sir.  He  was  his  attorney.  It 
was  formed  that  way. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  total  amount  invested ;  do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  stock  was  a  very 
nominal  amount.  I  think  the  6  percent  represented  600  in  stock. 
There  was  $25,000  advanced  for  each  6  percent  as  a  completion  bond 
to  the  bank  that  this  picture  would  come  in  as  the  budget  stated. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  the  picture  completed  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  It  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  name  of  the  picture? 

Mr.  Endler.  It  was  called  It  Is  in  the  Bag. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  then  was  the  enterprise  liquidated  after  the  picture 
was  completed  ? 

Mr.  Endler,  It  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser,  Did  everj^ody  make  a  profit  or  a  loss  ? 

Mr,  Endler.  No  ;  they  made  a  profit. 

Mr,  Moser,  Substantial  ? 

Mr,  Endler,  I  think  each  6-percent  interest  declared  a  liquidating 
profit  of  $12,000,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  recouped  the  entire 
$12,000  as  yet,  I  think  only  $9,000  of  the  $12,000,  They  paid  an  in- 
come-tax on  $12,000,  but  I  do  not  think  $12,000  was  recouped  to  date. 

Mr,  MosER,  Who  was  the  star  in  the  movie  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Mr.  Fred  Allen. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  another  6  percent  owned  by  Mr.  Pogash  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Another  6  percent  was  owned  by  Jerome  L.  Silverman, 
and  he  divided  his  6  percent  interest  with  his  father  and  cousin  and  a 
Mr.  Pogash,  who  happens  to  be  his  accountant, 

Mr,  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  Green  Tree  Productions  Co., 
which  you  went  into  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  Green  Tree  Productions  was  either  in  1944  or  the 
early  part  of  1945,     This  same  group  of  Silverman,  myself,  Mr. 
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Zwillmaii,  had  25  percent  of  that  picture.  I  held  tlie  Larger  share, 
which  was  9  percent.  Silverman  held  8  percent,  which  he  again 
divided  with  the  same  people.  Zwillman  had  8  percent,  of  which  I 
was  his  nominee. 

Mr,  MosER.  You  held  it  in  your  name  for  him  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  a  written  agreement  under  which  yoa 
held  it? 

Mr.  Endler.  No  ;  I  had  no  agreement.  I  did  resign  in  1950  from 
the  agreement  that  I  held. 

Mr,  MosER.  What  was  the  name  of  that  picture,  and  who  was  in  it? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  picture  was  called  Guest  Wife,  and  the  stars  of 
the  picture  were  Claudette  Colbert  and  Don  Ameche. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  next  enterprise  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  is 
the  Louisville  Post  Office  site  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Do  you  want  to  tell 
us  the  background  of  that,  how  it  was  undertaken,  and  who  was  in  it? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  property  was  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. There  were  sealed  bids  accepted  here  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  that  property,  and  I  was  the  highest  bidder.  I  was  somewhere 
near  $360,000  higher  than  any  other  builder.     I  bid  $1,803,013. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  do  that  all  for  yourself  or  did  you  have  other 
people  in  with  you? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  had  other  people  in  with  me, 

Mr,  MosER.  Can  you  tell  us  who  they  were  and  their  shares? 

Mr.  Endler,  Jacob  Schapiro,  who  was  head  of  M.  Schapiro  Con- 
struction Co.  in  New  York,  held  26  percent  of  it.  Col.  L.  George 
Horowitz  held  22  percent  of  the  bid.  Jules  Endler,  myself,  held  26 
percent,     Arthur  Garfield  Hays  held  26  percent  for  Abner  Zwillman, 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is,  he  was  trustee  for  Abner  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER,  Did  anyone  tell  you  why  Zwillman  used  Arthur  Gar- 
field Hays  as  trustee,  and  yourself  as  trustee  for  some  of  these  trans- 
actions instead  of  using  his  own  name  ? 

Mr,  Endler.  He  didn't  tell  me  why  he  used  Arthur  Garfield  Hays, 
but  I  can  tell  you  why  he  used  me,  because  I  asked  the  question.  I 
said,  "Why  do  you  need  a  trustee?" 

This  was  in  the  Green  Tree  Productions.  It  was  the  only  time  I 
was  his  nominee.  He  said,  "I  had  a  reputation  in  years  gone  by  as  a 
bootlegger,  and  I  haven't  Ijeen  able  to  live  that  down,  and  it  might 
injure  you  because  there  are  banking  problems  here,  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  see  you  get  messed  up  because  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  the 
financial  backing  for  this  if  my  name  were  mentioned." 

The  Chairman.  W^as  a  full  disclosure  made  to  the  other  partners, 
the  other  participants  in  the  case  Avhere  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  was 
the  nominee?     Were  all  the  different  individuals  advised? 

Mr.  Endler.  They  were  not.  They  never  knew  until  this  date  that 
Abner  Zwillman  was  in  any  of  those  transactions. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Did  you  happen  to  know  it  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Endi^r.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Sherry-Netherland  Hotel  was  another  investment 
in  which  Zwillman  was  involved.     Can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  advised  him  to  buy  some  of  those  bonds.  I  had 
bought  some.     He  bought  some.     He  could  have  gone  out  on  the  open 
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market,  bnt  I  saved  him,  I  think,  a  point  and  a  half,  or  something  like 
that,  by  buyino;  them  directly  when  the  purchase  was  made. 

Mr.  iSIosER.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  his  share  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  he  paid — to  be  exact,  since  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  since  look  at  the  slip,  I  think  that  was  $41,123. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  take  those  in  his  own  name  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  They  were  bearer  bonds,  Mr.  Moser,  there  was  no  name 
on  them  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  they  delivered  to  him? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  they  were  delivered  to  Arthur  Garfield  Hays. 

Mr.  Moser.  Coming  back  to  the  Louisville  Post  Office  site,  you 
bought  that  property  as  a  group.  What  was  eventually  done  with 
that? 

Mr.  Endler.  Part  of  it  was  sold  in  1948 ;  another  part  in  1950,  and 
the  balance  on  June  1,  1951.     The  title  was  passed  on  June  1. 

Mr.  Moser.  So,  it  was  just  this  year  that  it  was  completed? 

Mr.  Endler.  It  is  completed. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  completed  at  a  profit  or  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  Completed  at  a  profit,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  report  a  profit  in  your  income-tax  return  in  the 
various  years  involved? 

Mr.  Endler.  Mr.  Moser,  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  income-tax  re- 
turns. Did  I  report  a  profit?  I  do  not  know.  My  income-tax 
return  would  show  you  that.  I  sent  you  a  copy.  If  I  reported  a 
profit,  everybody  else  reported  one. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  reported  a  loss  in  1947  and  a  loss  in  1948  because 
you  had  not  yet  recovered  your  cost  and  you  had  taxes  to  pay,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  in  1949  you  reported  a  profit. 

Mr.  Endler.  My  return  shows  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Zwillman  reported  a  loss  in  1949  of  $12,538.18.  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  any  explanation  why  he  had  a  loss  and  you  had  a 
gain  when  you  were  equal  partners  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
reported. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  a  stockholder  in  the  Union  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  I  understand  it  from  your  previous  testimony,  you 
were  the  owner  of  that  stock  in  your  own  name. 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  did  not  represent  Zwillman  or  anybody  else 
in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No  one  in  there  but  myself. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  were  elected  a  vice  president,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Endler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Moser.  Zwillman  was  a  large  depositor  in  that  bank ;  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Endler.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  have  a  loan  with  the  bank? 

Mr.  Endler.  Not  during  the  time  I  was  in  there.  He  might  have 
had  a  loan  that  was  paid  before. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  passed  on  a  loan  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  know  I  never  passed  on  a  loan  for  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  year  you  were  there  ? 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  your  notes,  if  you 
wish,  or  to  confer  with  counsel. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  was  there  in  1948,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Zwillman  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  a  net- worth  statement  for  the  year  1946  in  which  he  showed 
cash  on  deposit  witli  tlie  Union  National  Bank  of  Newark  of  $27,000, 
approximately,  and  his  wife  had  a  loan  at  the  Union  National  Bank 
of  $23,000  and  he  had  a  loan  of  $49,500.  Weren't  those  loans  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  all  while  you  were  on  the  board  of  that  bank? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do  not  believe  those  loans  were  on  the  books  when 
I  was  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  may  have  been  paid  off  by  then  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  they  were.  I  know  no  loan  was  passed  while 
I  was  on  that  board. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  any  of  Zwillman *s  enterprises  have  deposits  in  ^e 
bank,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Endler,  I  do  not  know  of  his  enterprises,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  what  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  know  of  one  business.  Public  Service  Tobacco  Co. 
They  did  not  have  a  deposit  in  Union  National. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  did  not? 

Mr.  Endler.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  was  an  organization  called  Harr  Keg  Tap  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  which  Zwillman  had  an  interest  in.  It  had  its  account  at 
the  Union  National  Bank.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  that  is  a  defunct  company.  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Another  one  called  E.  &  S.  Trading  Co.  had  an  account 
in  your  bank. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Another  was  called  United  States  Yeast  Co.,  which 
also  is  defunct,  which  had  an  account  there. 

Mr.  Endler.  I  heard  something  about  that,  but  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  active  in  the  bank  management.  What  was 
your  experience  as  a  member  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  The  bank  is  still  functioning,  Mr.  Moser.  The  fact 
that  I  might  have  been  at  odds  with  the  board  of  directors — there  are 
a  lot  of  depositors  there.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  make  any 
statements  that  were  derogatory  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  view  of  your  hesitancy,  I  think  perhaps  we  will 
pass  that  up. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Endler  this :  You  made  a 
reference  a  moment  ago — and  we  do  appreciate  your  cooperation,  you 
have  been  very  helpful  throughout — to  the  fact  that  Zwillman  re- 
ferred to  his  past  as  an  explanation  of  why  he  did  not  go  into  these 
ventures  in  his  own  name.  Did  that  give  you  to  understand  that  the 
moneys  that  he  was  investing,  or  at  least  the  bulk  of  his  holdings, 
represented  money  gained  as  the  result  of  his  bootlegging  operations, 
and  such  other  activities  as  that? 

Mr.  Endler.  No;  it  did  not  give  me  that  impression.  Senator.  I 
had  been  reading  a  lot  of  things  about  Abe  Zwillman,  but  I  have  never 
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known  anything  outside  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  bootlegger  until  the 
Kefauver  committee,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  came  out  in  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  was  that  he  did  give  you  to  understand 
that  he  was  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  the  investor.  That 
was  why  he  nominated  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  and  that  was  why  in 
the  particular  instance  you  cited  he  asked  you  to  be  his  trustee? 

Mr.  Endler.  I  think  he  meant  by  that — and  I  think  he  has  that 
much  sense  anyhow — that  where  a  bank  is  involved  his  name  might 
not  lend  any  prestige  to  the  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Endler.  All  these  people  out  in  California  were  just  innocent 
of  all  these  things  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  how  many  instances 
there  were.  He  didn't  give  you  any  indication  of  similar  transac- 
ti(5hs,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Endler.  No;  I  did  not  know  of  any  transactions  outside  of 
my  own. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.    That  is  all. 

Joseph  Brooks. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almight  God  in  the  testi- 
mony you  are  about  to  give  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  BROOKS 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Joseph  Francis  Brooks. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brooks,  your  address? 

Mr.  Brooks.  302  Huron,  Jersey  City. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  All  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  a  detective  on  the  Jersey  City  police  force.  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  gambling  squad.     I  am  suspended  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  connected  with  the  police 
department  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Approximately  5  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  continued  until  the  time  of  your  sus- 
pension?   When  was  that? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Twenty-six  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  This  past  month? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ]\Ir.  Moser,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Brooks,  I  believe  you  said  you  were  the  head  of 
the  racket  squad  ?    Is  that  what  they  called  it  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IMosER.  And  who  is  Mr.  Witkowski  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Witkowski  was  the  past  police  commissioner.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  powers  and  he  was  the  man  who  appointed  me 
head  of  the  racket  squad. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Commission  of  Jersey 
City? 

Mr,  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MosER.  As  a  commissioner,  he  was  assigned  to  the  police? 

Mr.  Brooks.  He  was  commissioner  of  the  department  of  public 
safety. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  he  was,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  police  de- 
j^artment  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Police  and  fire  departments ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  appointed  you  as  head  of  the  racket  squad? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  activities  of  the 
racket  squad  after  your  appointment,  especially  in  comparison  with 
what  happened  before  you  were  appointed? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Prior  to  my  appointment  as  head  of  the  racket  squad, 
I  believe  the  racket  squad  that  preceded  me  made  8  or  10  arrests  over 
a  period  of  8  to  11  months. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  in  charge  of  it  then? 

Mr.  Brooks.  At  that  time  I  believe  it  was  Inspector  Drewen. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  the  director  of  public  safety  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brooks.  At  that  time  it  was  Commissioner  Witkowski. 

Mr.  MosER.  Before  your  appointment  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  arrests  did  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  In  the  period  of  the  last  16  months  we  have  made  per 
capita  more  gambling  arrests  than  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
I  should  say  approximately  over  325  arrests  on  gambling. 

Mr.  MosER.  Over  w^hat  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  last  16  months. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  of  those  have  resulted  in  convictions? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Out  of  that  total  we  have  95  percent  convictions. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  penalties  are  imposed  when  you  get  con- 
victions ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  At  that  time,  I  had  taken  up  with  the  legal  department 
of  the  city  of  Jersey  City  this  matter  of  our  charging  them — this  is 
numbers  of  policies  or  bolita — in  the  lower  court,  police  court,  with 
a  DP  and  holding  them  for  possession  of  policy  slips  for  the  grand 
jury,  which  is  an  indictable  offense.  I  believe  I  lost  180  cases  that  were 
fined  in  the  lower  court,  because  of  a  double  jeopardy  decision  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

TheCnAiRMAN.  Actual  convictions  had  been  obtained  in  the  lower 
court  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  subsequent  reversal  on  the  second  charge 
did  not  represent  an  acquittal  in  the  cases  entirely  because  you  already 
had  secured  convictions  in  the  lower  court. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  right.  Senator.     That  is  on  numbers. 

On  bookmaking,  which  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  an  indictable 
offense,  it  does  not  go  to  the  police  court,  other  than  to  waive  exam- 
ination for  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Tell  us  about  how  you  operated  the  rackets  squad  when 
you  were  head  of  it.  Tell  us  what  your  policies  were  wdth  regard  to 
the  freedom  of  the  men  to  act,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  men  in  my  squad  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  made  it  a  policy  ,  in  order  that  there  would  be  no 
protection  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  from  me  or  any  other  member 
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of  the  squad,  I  told  them  if  they  had  any  information  they  should  hold 
it  to  themselves,  not  give  it  to  me,  hold  it  to  themselves  and  tell  me 
about  the  raid  and  wait  until  we  were  one  block  away  before  it  was 
set  up.  No  one  would  know.  If  the  man  had  information,  Ave  could 
move  in  on  the  target  without  anyone  in  the  squad  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  leakage. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  purpose  for  having  the  man  keep  the  information 
to  himself  was  to  avoid  a  tip-off  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  correct,  exactly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  experience  with  tip-offs  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  couldn't  exactly  say  it  was  a  tip-off.  The  circum- 
stances were  extenuating.  It  appeared  to  be  that.  I  had  no  absolute 
proof. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  the  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances.  I  am 
under  oath  here.  I  had  a  detective  in  my  squad  by  the  name  of 
Kurfehs,  Ralph  Kurfehs.  I  had  made  this  man  a  detective.  He  had 
been  on  20  years  as  a  cop,  a  harness  bull.  I  made  this  man  a  detective 
through  my  efforts  and  the  recommendation  to  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Witkowski.  Approximately  a  year  ago  I  had  been  out  on  a  raid  at 
6 :  30  in  the  morning  with  two  of  the  men  in  my  squad.  The  next 
morning  it  was  Detective  Kurfehs'  turn  to  go  out  with  two  men.  He 
was  to  hit  a  place  in  the  Greenville  section  of  the  city.  It  was  a  num- 
ber drop.  When  he  walked  into  the  store  there  was  nothing  there. 
I  couldn't  figure  it  out  because  the  evidence  that  had  been  given  me 
by  this  informer  before  had  never  failed.  So  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  squad  got  a  letter  stating  that  Detective  Kurfehs  had 
tipped  these  people  off  and  I  had  a  telephone  call  to  the  same  effect, 
I  was  suspicious.  Two  days  later  I  was  cruising  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  two  of  the  men  were  cruising  in  the  Greenville 
section  of  the  city  and  they  saw  this  detective  walk  out  of  the  store. 
When  he  w^as  questioned  about  it,  he  said  to  me  he  had  gone  in  there  for 
cigars.  There  are  3,000  other  stores  in  the  city  to  get  cigars.  I  have 
absolutely  no  proof  that  the  man  went  in  there  for  anything  else,  only 
cigars,  but  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant  his  being  tliere. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  the  only  tip-off  case  you  had? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir.  We  had  a  leak  in  the  squad  which  I  took  up 
with  Commissioner  Witkowski,  which  I  could  not  locate.  Then  I 
started  to  segregate  the  men  and  I  segregated  Detective  Kurfehs  and 
a  Detective  Bell  and  after  that  I  had  no  more  leaks. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  Detective  Kurfehs'  position  right  now? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Detective  Kurfehs'  position  is  in  my  place,  or  I  was 
the  head  of  the  racket  squad. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the  racket  squad  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  are  you  no  longer  the  head  of  the  racket  squad? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  happened  like  this,  counselor.  I  was  on  my  vaca- 
tion. I  did  someone  a  favor.  I  drove  a  waitress  from  the  hotel  I 
was  staying  at  to  a  bar  in  Spring  Lake.  I  read  an  account  of  it  in 
the  paper. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  next  day;  yes,  sir.  If  that  was  a  true  account, 
Horace  Greeley  must  have  turned  over  in  his  grave,  believe  me. 
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All  I  remember  is  standing  at  the  bar.  There  was  no  argument,  no 
trouble  of  any  kind.  Ten  and  a  half  hours  later  I  woke  up  in  the 
Memorial  Fitkin  Hospital  with  a  cerebral  concussion  from  a  blow 
struck  from  the  rear  over  my  right  shoulder  by  a  person  taller  than 
I.  That  was  the  diagnosis  of  the  specialist  I  had  from  the  New  York 
Hospital.  I  came  out  of  it,  shall  I  say,  about  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. About  3  o'clock  I  passed  out  again  and  at  4  o'clock  I  passed 
out.  I  had  a  lawyer  with  me,  a  counselor,  at  the  time,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  counselor  left,  the  prosecutor,  the  captain  of 
detectives 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  what  county  was  this? 

Mr.  Brooks.  This  is  Monmouth  County.  May  I  add  at  this  time 
that  I  consider  Victor  Garten,  who  is  the  prosecutor  of  that  county, 
a  conscientious,  honest,  and  fine  man.  I  want  to  commend  the  grand 
jury  of  that  county  because  these  charges  that  I  was  held  on  at  that 
time  were  thrown  out.  There  was  no  bill.  Insufficient  evidence.  It 
was  nolle  prossed. 

As  I  lay  in  the  hospital,  two  captains  from  Jersey  City  came  in. 
I  had  called  the  Jersey  City  Police  Department  for  protection  and 
these  two  captains  came  down,  two  captains  that  I  had  protected 
while  they  were  in  their  precincts,  who  could  have  been  held  for  mal- 
feasance in  office.  Every  raid  I  made  I  took  them  along  with  me, 
although  they  knew  nothing  of  the  evidence  or  the  place  I  was  going 
to.  These  were  the  two  men  who  came  down  to  help  me.  I  quote  the 
State  trooper  who  asked,  "Did  they  come  down  to  help  you  or  hang 
you?" 

That  is  my  idea  now,  which  did  they  do  ?  Because  yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  from  the  city  police  that  I  am  to  be  held  on 
charges  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  the 
same  charges  that  the  grand  jury  and  the  prosecutor  of  Monmouth 
County  and  the  State  police  of  ithe  State  of  New  Jersey  could  not 
find  me  guilty  of,  they  are  going  to  try  me  on  the  same  charges. 

These  two  captains  came  into  my  room  at  Memorial  Fitkin  Hos- 
pital. They  came  in  after  I  had  been  in  a  coma  and  they  wanted 
to  question  me.  I  told  them  I  was  in  no  fit  condition  to  answer  ques- 
tions. They  came  back  the  next  day  as  soon  as  the  lawyer  I  had 
with  me  had  left.  They  walked  in  just  after  he  left.  The  timing 
was  beautiful. 

They  questioned  me  again.  I  told  them  I  had  no  answers.  I  didn't 
know  what  happened.  In  fact,  I  had  a  difficult  time  remembering 
what  happened  the  night  before.  They  came  back  to  Jersey  City 
and  said  to  the  commissioner  of  police,  "He  offers  no  defense." 

I  was  suspended  immediately,  although  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
statute  covering  the  suspension  of  police.  That  provision  states  that, 
unless  formal  charges  are  notified  to  the  policeman  in  question,  he  is 
not  to  be  suspended.  I  was  suspended  and  didn't  find  out  until  yester- 
day, 26  days  later,  what  I  was  suspended  for. 

Mr.  MosER.   You  were  suspended  without  a  statement  of  charges? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir.  All  I  know  was  what  I  read  in  the  papers, 
that  I  was  suspended  pending  the  outcome  of  the  case  in  Monmouth 
County. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  the  newspaper  report  tell  anything  about  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  blow  was  struck,  anything  about  shots 
fired,  and  so  forth  ? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  The  statement  was  erroneous  and  without 
basic  facts.  It  was  hearsay  and  there  was  no  check  made  of  the  state- 
ment that  was  given  to  the  reporter.  Everyone  involved  in  the  case 
that  I  asked  wliether  they  had  made  a  statement,  said,  "No."  No  one- 
made  the  statement.     Where  tlie  facts  came  from,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  any  shots  been  fired  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  To  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  story  was  that  after  I  had  been  struck  and  I  had 
eight  stitches  in  the  back  of  my  head  and  four  in  the  front,  that  I 
lay  in  a  pool  of  blood,  walked  out  to  the  car,  took  my  service  gun  out 
of  the  glove  compartment,  fired  two  shots,  left  three  live  shots  in  the 
gun,  went  back  and  locked  it  up  in  the  glove  comj^artment,  came  back 
and  lay  in  the  pool  of  blood  again. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  your  revolver  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  My  service  revolver  has  been  checked  in  a  hotel  in 
Spring  Lake  where  I  was  staying. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  it  was  checked  with  the  management  of  the 
hotel? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  vrhat  results  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  aflidavits  to  prove  that  my  gun  was  in  Spring 
Lake. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  it  remain  intact  there  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  right.  But  the  gun  that  was  shown  to  me  was 
a  revolver  and  they  found  two  shells  on  the  floor.  A  revolver  of  that 
type,  I  have  yet  to  see  it  eject  shells.  Automatics  will  do  it,  but  not 
a  revolver.     They  have  to  be  pulled  out  and  thrown. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  explanation  for  what  you  describe  as 
something  of  a  frame-up  ?     What  is  your  explanation  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  was  the  last  question  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  asked  you  what  your  explanation  was  for  this  apparent 
frame-up  ?     Why  would  anybody  do  it  to  you  in  Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Let  me  give  you  one  instance,  counselor.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  the  squad  and  myself  have  cost  the  bookmakers  in 
Jersey  City  in  bail  alone  approximately  $800,0UU. 

Mr.  MosER.  To  say  nothing  of  the  business  you  have  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  business  I  interfered  with  and  the  counsel  fees. 
This  is  just  bail  money.  I  passed  up  at  least  $350,000  in  this  job, 
counselor.  I  am  broke.  I  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  my  hospital 
bills. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  you  passed  up  money  offered  to  you  to  lay 
off? 

Mr.  Brooks.  As  a  pay-off. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  tell  us  the  method  of  operation  and  in 
what  way  you  were  offered  any  such  sum  and  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  made  an  arrest  in  a  raid  at  38  Broadway.  It  was  a 
bookmaker  from  Brooklyn  who  was  doing  approximately  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  the  city  and  resided  in  Brooklyn.  He  ofi'ered  me 
$2,850  in  $50-bills  if  I  would  just  forget  the  evidence  and  let  him  go. 
I  put  the  $2,850  in  the  envelope  as  evidence  against  him.  It  is  on 
the  record,  sir. 

I  made  an  arrest  in  the  Central  Ferry. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  he  ? 
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Mr.  Brooks,  His  name  was  Catelano. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  continue  with  the  arrests,  made  the  ar- 
rest ? 

Mr.  Brooks,  Yes,  sir ;    definitely. 

The  Chairman,  The  case  was  docketed  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  pending  now  ? 

Mr,  Brooks.  It  is  pending  now.  He  has  been  indicted  by  the  Hud- 
son County  grand  jury. 

The  Chairman,  Is  the  amount  he  gave  you  just  as  you  described 
in  $50  bills  still  being  held  by  the  department  as  evidence? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  it  reverts  to  the  county  treasurer 
xit  the  termination  of  his  trial. 

The  Chairman.  The  case  is  still  pending  ?  It  hasn't  actually  been 
tried  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes :  it  is  still  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  continue,  Mr.  Moser  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Brooks,  let  me  ask  you  again  about  the  bribe  that 
was  offered  to  you.  You  mean  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  when  you  went 
into  the  place  and  had  the  evidence,  the  man  offered  you  the  cash  on 
the  spot  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  much  did  he  offer  you  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  $2,850  in  $50  bills. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  He  said,  "This  is  yours.  You  have  the  money.  Forget 
about  the  evidence.    Let  me  get  out  of  it," 

The  Chairman,  Was  anyone  else  there  ? 

Mr,  Brooks,  Yes,  sir,  a  captain  that  I  had  brought  in  from  the 
seventh  precinct.  The  place  was  in  the  seventh  precinct.  I  took  the 
captain  with  us. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  name  of  the  bookmaker? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Catelano. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  now  under  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Brooks,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  The  indictment  has  been  returned,  but  it  hasn't 
actually  been  tried? 

Mr,  Brooks.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  MosER.  Commissioner  Witkowski,  as  I  understand,  was  stripped 
of  his  power  by  the  Jersey  City  commission,  so  he  was  removed  as 
public  safety  director? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  MosER.  Before  that  happened,  did  you  hear  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  happen  ? 

Mr,  Brooks,  Everyone  in  the  city  heard  rumors  to  that  effect, 

Mr,  Moser,  Where  did  the  rumors  come  from? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  emanated  from  people  on  the  corner,  bookmakers, 
number  runners.  In  fact,  they  came  up  and  told  me  my  days  were 
numbered,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  they  say  there  was  any  connection  between  your 
staying  in  office  and  this  committee's  activity? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Not  directly ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Officer  Brooks,  I  had  asked  you  previously  for 
the  details  concerning  the  total  amount  that  you  passed  up,  to  use 
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your  own  words,  and  you  started  off  by  giving  the  one  incident.  You 
have  backed  that  up  by  proof.  My  question  is  whether  there  are 
other  incidents  that  you  can  cite  to  support  your  statement  as  to  the 
amount  you  could  have  gotten  and  would  have  been  paid  if  you  had 
yielded  to  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  I  was  in  the  racket  squad  approxi- 
mately a  month  when  I  made  an  arrest  at  the  Central  Ferry  of  one 
Sam  Hoff.  He  had  numbers,  horses,  He  was  doing  a  6-for-5  business. 
Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  You  borrow  five  and  you  give  six  back 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  had  some  rather  pathetic  letters  from  the 
wives  of  engineers  and  firemen,  and  so  forth.  I  went  down  to  Central 
Ferry  and  stood  right  next  to  Mr.  Hoff  and  the  guys  who  were  long- 
shoremen while  they  took  bets.  We  picked  him  up  and  in  his  pos- 
session he  had  either  $1,300  or  $1,600,  which  he  offered  to  divide 
among  the  three  detectives  there.  I  told  him  I  wasn't  interested.  He 
went  as  high  as  $1,500  apiece.  We  told  him  we  weren't  interested. 
We  entered  the  $1,300  or  $1,600  in  evidence  against  Mr.  Hoff,  which 
is  a  matter  of  record. 

We  made  a  raid  down  on  the  far  part  of  Greenville  in  a  man's 
house,  whose  name  was  Al  Lerner.  He  was  on  probation  at  that  time 
for  1  to  5  years  for  previous  convictions  on  number  running.  We 
found  the  evidence  in  the  cellar.  His  wife  was  down  there  and  she 
offered  me  $5,000  if  I  would  let  him  go  as  he  was  facing  a  jail  sen- 
tence.   We  passed  up  that  $5,000. 

I  have  been  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  Moriarity,  whom  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  numbers  men  in  the  East,  who  does  approxi- 
mately a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  business  a  year.  I  be- 
lieve he  owes  the  Government  $270,000  in  back  income  taxes.  He  is 
better  known  as  Joseph  Moriarity. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  his  operations  confined  to  that  one  area,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Brooks,  I  believe  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  arrested  him  after  a  block  chase  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  He  had  in  his  possession,  I  believe,  $1,100  or  $1,200  at  the  time. 
He  told  me  what  a  sucker  I  was  to  be  putting  that  money  in  when  the 
county  was  going  to  take  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  picking  on  him 
in  particular.  I  answered  by  saying  that  I  was  not,  but  as  long  as 
he  was  in  a  business,  he  had  to  take  chances.  He  said  maybe  we  could 
make  a  deal. 

I  said,  "Wliat  information  do  you  have  to  offer  me?" 

He  said,  "I  wouldn't  rat  on  anyone." 

I  said,  "We  cannot  make  a  deal,  then." 

That  was  Newsboy  Moriarity. 

We  arrested  a  man  by  the  name  of  Valence.  Also  Moreno  and 
Nevins.  In  their  possession  at  that  time  was,  I  believe,  $6,000  worth 
of  numbers  for  one  day.  If  you  multiply  that  by  321  days  of  the  year, 
Senator,  you  can  have  an  idea  of  the  enormous  take  these  people  have. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  you  asked  me,  Senator,  I  believe  he  had 
$900  in  cash  that  day.  He  gave  me  the  same  song  and  dance  that 
Moriarity  gave  me,  "Why  don't  you  take  the  $900?" 

It  was  always  offered  to  me  and  it  was  so  easy  to  take.  We  passed 
that  up. 
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There  were  different  stores  that  came  up  and  propositioned  us  and 
asked  us  to  be  in  on  the  take.  Valence  asked  us,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

The  four  or  five  men  who  worked  with  me,  I  can  truthfully  say, 
have  never  taken  a  penny,  because  it  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility for  them  to  take  anything  without  my  knowing  it. 

A  small  storekeeper,  having  a  small  book  of  $150  a  day,  gets  off 
the  top,  the  cream,  hot  or  cold,  25  percent,  which  amounts  to  $37.50  a 
day.  That  is  their  net  take  without  any  other  work  involved  than  to 
take  the  numbers  over  the  counter.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  have 
$235,  without  any  taxes.  In  a  small  candy  store  you  would  have  to 
sell  a  lot  of  candy  at  a  penny  apiece  to  make  that  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  you  had  been  suspended  and  you  learned 
yesterday  you  were  going  to  be  brought  up  on  charges  based  on  the 
same  offense  which  was  thrown  out  in  Monmouth  County  by  the  grand 
jury  and  the  prosecutor.  Wliy  do  you  think  you  are  being  brought  up 
on  charges  now  ?  Because  you  were  too  vigorous  a  cop,  too  vigorous 
in  your  prosecution  and  enforcement? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  on  my  part.  Counselor, 
and  I  couldn't  very  well  answer  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  that  Mr,  Kurfehs  is  head  of  the  racket  squad,  has 
there  been  a  difference  in  arrests  and  enforcement? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes ;  I  believe  there  has  been.  Offhand,  I  think  that  I 
usually  averaged  between  22  and  25  arrests  a  month.  This  is  the 
15th  or  the  16th  day,  and  I  believe  they  only  have  one  arrest  this 
month, 

Mr,  MosER.  I  think  that  is  all  for  you,    Tliank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Frank  Sokolik, 

"Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the 
testimony  you  are  about  to  give  this  committee  you  will  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr,  SoKOLiK.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  SOKOLIK 

The  Chairman,  Your  full  name  ? 

Mr,  SoKOLiK,  Frank  Sokolik. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence  ? 

Mr,  Sokolik,  200  York  Street,  Jersey  City. 

The  Chairman,  Your  occupation  ? 

Mr,  Sokolik,  Detective,  Jersey  City  Police  Department,  assigned 
to  the  gambling  squad. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment? 

Mr,  Sokolik,  About  4  years. 

The  Chairman,  And  prior  to  that,  what  work  did  you  do  ? 

Mr,  Sokolik.  I  was  in  the  Army  prior  to  that. 

The  Chairman,  Were  you  attached  to  the  squad  under  Officer 
Brooks  ? 

Mr,  Sokolik,  That  is  correct,  for  about  16  months. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Moser,  will  you  proceed,  please  ? 

Mr,  Moser,  Before  Commissioner  Witkowski  became  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  safety,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  rackets  in  the  under- 
world ? 
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Mr,  SoKOLiK.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  Pat  Casey,  the  former 
police  commissioner's  brother  was  the  O.  K.  man  for  the  city. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  the  O.  K.  man  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  He  was  the  man  who  gave  out  the  O.  K.'s  as  to  who 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  and  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  operate. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  was  the  mayor  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  At  that  time  the  mayor  was  Hague  and  Eggerts. 

Mr.  MosER.  Frank  Hague  and  Eggerts  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Casey  was  the  O.  K.  man  under  that  regime  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLTK.  He  was  the  police  commissioner's  brother;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  Hague  was  defeated  and  Eggerts  was  defeated 
and  Mayor  Kenny  came  in,  what  happened  to  Pat  Casey? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  He  disappeared  from  his  usual  haunts  and  wasn't 
seen  around  the  city. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  was  the  gambling  squad  set  up  when  Commissioner 
Witkowski  came  in  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Wlien  Commissioner  Witkowski  came  in,  he  appointed 
a  squad  of  six  men  headed  by  Inspector  Drewen,  Lieutenant  Macomb, 
and  Lieutenant  Waltham. 

Mr.  MosER.  AVere  there  any  rumors  of  payoffs  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Yes ;  there  were. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  that  ^ 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Drewen  got  Mr.  Pitshaw,  one  of  the  big  number 
operators,  who  made  his  payoffs  in  the  Valley  Bar  in  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  Made  his  payoffs  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Members  of  the  gambling  squad. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  new  gambling  squad  or  the  old  one  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  The  new  one. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  one  before  you  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  The  one  before  us. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  were  rumors  that  they  were  getting  paid  off  at  the 
Valley  Bar? 

Mr.  SoKoLiK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  that,  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  This  gambling  squad  was  in  office  about  10  months 
when  Commissioner  Witkowski  became  satisfied  with  its  results.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  they  made  three  or  four  arrests  in  that 
period.  He  disbanded  the  squad  and  formed  a  new  one  of  Detective 
Brooks,  Kurf ehs,  and  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Witkowski  appoint  the  first  squad? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  I  suppose  he  did,  as  police  commissioner. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  Marsinky  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  He  is  known  in  the  water  front  as  a  loan  shark.  He 
loans  $5  in  return  for  6. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  have  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  We  tailed  him  and  searched  him  and  tried  to  break 
up  his  racket,  but  we  were  never  able  to  secure  evidence  on  him. 
He  was  held  for  murder.  He  murdered  the  brother  of  a  Jersey  City 
detective  during  a  brawl  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  hear  anything  to  the  effect  that  Witkowski 
was  likely  to  be  stripped  of  his  powers  ? 
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Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Yes;  it.  ^yas  common  rmnor  for  several  months  be- 
fore it  happened.  Every  bookmaker  we  picked  up  told  us  he  would 
be  strip])ed  at  the  next  commissioner's  meeting. 

Mr.  iMosER.  Is  that  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  On  December  5  of  last  year,  he  was  stripped. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Xo  reason  given  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  No  reason  given. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  any  change  take  place  in  your  operations  after 
diat  ^ 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  No ;  we  were  given  a  free  hand,  the  same  as  usual. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  your  free  hand  continue? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  It  did. 

Ml".  AIosER.  And  what  about  Brooks'  discharge  or  suspension,  has 
that  had  an  effect  on  it? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  No;  is  hasn't.  Detective  Kurfehs  took  over  after 
Brooks  was  suspended.  We  continued  in  one  period  when  we  made 
15  arrests  within  10  days. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  the  squad  divided  into  two  parts  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Right  now  it  is  not  because  some  of  the  members  are 
on  vacation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  It  was  for  a  while.  Detectives  Kurfehs  and  Bell 
worked  different  from  the  other  five  of  us. 

IVli\  MosER.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  success  of  the  two 
squads  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  We  made  100  arrests,  the  other  made  3. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  one  under  Kurfehs  made  three  while  the  other 
group  made  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Martini  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Samuel  Martini.    W^e  arrested  him  in  November  1950. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  the  story  on  that  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  We  received  information.  We  hit  a  house  at  41  Wash- 
burn Street.  We  found  Mr.  Martini  operating  a  horse  parlor  there. 
He  had  in  his  possession  $40,000  worth  of  horse  bets. 

Mr.  MosER.   What  liappened  about  that  ^    Was  he  arrested? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  He  was  arrested,  indicted,  pleaded  guilty  before  the 
county  court  and,  I  believe,  he  was  fined  $2,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Haven't  you  brought  some  records  with  you?  I  was 
ho]3ing  it  would  be  brouglit  out  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Nothing  about  Martini.  I  brought  the  records  on  the 
Italian  lottery  arrest. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  On  November  10,  1950,  we  arrested  in  Jersey  City  a 
Nicholas  Counselman  on  charge  of  possession  of  lottery  slips.  He 
had  in  his  possession  several  hundred  slips  on  the  Italian  lottery. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  It  is  a  lottery  that  originates  in  Italy,  in  the  Provinces. 
They  publish  winning  numbers  each  week.  It  pays  off  on  a  Saturday. 
They  play  from  a  penny  to  a  dollar. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  does  it  pay  off  ? 
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Mr.  SoKOLiK.  It  pays  off  $500  per  Province.  There  are  10  stations 
and  yon  can  win  as  high  as  $5,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Dnring  that  arrest  did  anything  happen  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  During  that  arrest  we  questioned  this  man  Counsel- 
man.  He  didn't  seem  to  mind  the  arrest.  In  fact,  he  was  very  talk- 
ative. I  questioned  him  as  to  where  and  who  was  the  boss  and  where 
the  headquarters  were, 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  he  say  ?    Who  was  the  boss  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  He  told  me  the  boss  of  the  cor^wration  was  a  Guiseppe 
Vella  Co.  and  the  headquarters  were  at  211  Littleton  Avenue  in  New- 
ark. In  fact,  the  slips  themselves  issued  to  the  players  are  inscribed 
with  the  initials  "G.  V.  Co." 

Mr.  MosER.  "G.  V."  stands  for  Guiseppe  Vella? 

]Mr.  SoKOLiK.  Yes.  I  passed  this  information  on  to  our  chief  of 
police  who,  in  turn,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Newark  chief  of  police, 
of  which  I  have  a  copy,  informing  him  of  the  evidence  we  had  on  hand, 
the  address,  the  hours  of  operation  on  Saturday  morning.  We  haven't 
heard  of  any  arrests  made  in  Newark  in  regard  to  this  headquarters. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  said  this  fellow  was  nonchalant  about  the  arrest? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  I  inferred  it  was  all  fixed,  that  it  was  operating  in 
Newark  openly  under  the  protection  of  the  authorities  for  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  said  Newark  would  take  care  of  it? 

Mr,  SoKOLiK.  Yes.  He  was  represented  by  a  Newark  attorney  and  a 
Newark  bondsman  bailed  him  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  was  the  Newark  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Newark  bondsman  put  up  bail  and  he  was  furnished 
with  a  lawyer? 

What  was  the  disposition  of  his  case  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  He  was  fined  $150  as  a  disorderly  person.  He  was 
held  for  the  grand  jury.  He  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  but  the 
charge  was  later  dismissed  because  of  double  jeopardy,  according  to 
the  ruling  by  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  there  any  indication  who  paid  the  fine  ? 

Mr.  SoKOLiK.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  book  pays  the  fine 
for  the  agent  or  employee.    Actually,  he  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  convinced  that  the  fellow  was  getting  protec- 
tion from  Newark  ? 

Mr,  SoKOLiK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sokolik. 

The  Chairman.  Harold  Krieger. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand,  please  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
are  about  to  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAROLD  KRIEGER 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Krieger,  will  you  kindly  give  us  your  full 
name, 

Mr,  Krieger,  Harold  Krieger. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Krieger,  your  profession  is  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  a  lawyer. 
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The  Chairman,  And  your  office  address  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  591  Summit  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  official  connection  with  the  city 
government  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes ;  I  am  presently  assistant  corporation  counsel  of 
Jersey  City.    I  have  been  since  1949. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that,  had  you  any  connection  with  the  local 
or  State  government  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No.  Prior  to  that,  I  was  not  in  any  politics  and  had 
no  official  position  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Private  practitioner  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Just  practicing  law. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Krieger,  you  are  in  politics  now ;  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  afraid  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  occupy  the  position  of  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel.   Do  you  have  an  office  in  city  hall  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  an  office  in  city  hall. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  have  a  private  law  office  besides  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  do  you  have  an  office  on  Branford  Place  in 
Newark  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  24  Branford  Place  in  Newark? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  that  address  2 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  know  that  address. 

Mr.  Moser.  "V^Hiose  office  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  think  one  of  the  labor  organizations  has  an  office 
there  or  had  an  office  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  organization  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Retail  clerks,  I  think,  had  an  office  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  represent  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do. 

Mr.  INIosER.  Do  you  receive  any  mail  there  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  you  do  represent  them  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Moser.  We  would  like  to  inquire  with  regard  to  your  connec- 
tions with  Abner  Zwillman,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  tell  us  when  you  first  got  to  know  Abner 
Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  met  him  like  you  meet  a  lot  of  other  people,  several 
years  ago.  I  met  him  in  a  restaurant  in  Newark.  I  was  introduced 
to  him  by  someone  sitting  alongside  me  or  someone  who  came  in  and 
introduced  me  to  him.  Thereafter  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions  and 
got  to  know  him  and  said,  "Hello,"  to  him  and  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  and  found  out  he  was  in  the  tobacco  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  him  quite  intimately  now? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  say  intimately ;  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  seen  him  very  often  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  seen  him  several  times. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  many  ? 
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Mr.  Krieger.  It  is  hard  to  say.  I  would  see  him  in  a  restaurant 
someplace  or  at  a  fight.  Sometimes  I  would  see  him  at  his  place  of 
business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  you  see  him  at  his  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  is  in  the  tobacco  business.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  tobacco  business.  I  represented  an  industry  that  was 
interested  in  cigarette  legislation,  unfair  cigarette  sales  acts,  which 
would  also  involve  his  business,  and  he  was  interested  in  knowing 
about  the  legislation  and  how  it  would  affect  his  business.  There  were 
some  amendments  in  legislation  at  various  times  and  there  was  some 
litigation  relative  to  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Krieger.  This  discussion  about  legislation  and  all  that  went 
on  for  many,  many  years,  but  his  interest  was  some  time  around  194:0, 
1941,  or  1942 — around  that  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  were  dealing  with  him  at  that  time  in  connection 
with  the  Cigarette  Act  passed  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  wasn't  dealing  with  him.  I  never  represented  that 
man,  never  have  been  his  attorney,  never  acted  for  him.  My  dealings 
with  him,  if  you  want  to  call  it  dealings,  were  merely  to  discuss  with 
him  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  act.  As  I  did  not  even  represent 
his  part  of  the  industry,  I  wasn't  even  the  lawyer  for  his  part  of  the 
industry,  I  had  no  dealings  with  him.  The  vendors  were  represented 
by  another  attorney. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  just  consulted  him  for  his  views  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  didn't  consult  him  at  all.  I  told  him  what  the  bills 
were  and  how  they  would  affect  him  in  my  opinion.  It  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion of  consultation  with  him. 

The  Chair:man.  Mr.  Krieger,  just  at  that  point,  did  he  have  any 
counter-suggestions  to  make  or  any  comments  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  recall  any,  because,  you  see,  the  legislation 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  interested,  of  course. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Of  course,  he  was  interested  because  he  was  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Having  manifested  that  interest, 
did  you  not  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No.  That  wasn't  the  substance  of  our  conversation, 
Senator.  I  would  merely  tell  him  what  the  substance  of  the  act  was, 
its  effect  upon  the  industry,  how  the  vendors  would  be  affected  by  that, 
those  who  have  the  cigarette  machines,  you  know.  He  didn't  par- 
ticipate in  it  at  all  in  that  respect.  They  had  an  association  and  their 
association  was  represented  by  counsel. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  you  say  you  did  not  represent  him,  why  were  you 
so  vigorous  in  kee]>ing  him  advised  as  to  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  You  use  the  word  "vigorous,"  Mr.  Moser.  I  wouldn't 
say  I  was  vigorously  keeping  him  advised.  I  wasn't  interested  to  that 
extent  in  keeping  him  advised.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  affable  indi- 
vidual when  I  met  him  and  a  businessman,  nice  personality  from  what 
I  could  see. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  him  socially  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  known  him  from  that  source.  I  have  seen 
him  around  from  that  source. 
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]\Ir.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  visited  at  his  home  ? 

IMr.  Krieger.  I  have  been  to  his  house. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  visited  your  home  ? 

JNIr.  Krieger.  He  has  never  been  to  my  home. 

Mr.  JNIosER.  Have  you  visited  frequently  ? 

INIr.  Krieger.  I  woukhi't  say  I  visited  him  frequently. 

Mr.  JNIoser.  How  frequently  'i 

]\Ir.  Krieger.  I  may  have  been  there  several  times.  I  never  kept 
track  of  it.     I  did  not  keep  a  record  of  when  I  would  go  there. 

]Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  been  to  see  him  as  often  as  once  a  month  or 
once  a  week  or  anything  like  that  ? 

]\Ir.  Krieger.  It  is  hard  to  pin  down  a  specific  time.  Months  may 
have  gone  by  when  I  didn't  see  him.  Then  I  dropped  in  and  spoke 
to  him. 

j\Ir.  Moser.  But  you  would  occasionally  see  him  once  a  week  for 
periods  of  time  ^ 

]\Ir.  Krieger.  Xo.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  ^Months  may  go  by  when 
I  wouldn't  see  him  at  all. 

jNIr.  Moser.  Why  did  you  go  to  his  house  when  he  never  came  to 
yours ^ 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  never  invited  him  to  my  home  and  when  I  went 
to  his  liome  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  a  question  of  going  there  for  dinner 
or  as  a  guest  particularly.  1  just  dropped  in,  as  you  would  drop 
in  to  see  someone  you  knew. 

Mv.  Moser.  Did  you  telephone  him  very  often  ? 

]\Ir.  Krieger.  I  spoke  to  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  on  the 
tele])hone. 

j\ir.  Moser.  Where  does  he  live  ^ 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  lives  in  either  West  Orange  or  South  Orange. 

Mv.  ]VIosER.  Don't  you  know  which '( 

Mv.  Krieger.  I  think  it  is  West  Orange,  Mr.  Moser. 

INIr.  Moser.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  In  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  JNIosER.  How  far  is  it  from  Jersey  City  to  South  or  West 
Orange  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  About  a  half  an  hour,  maybe  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  you  just  stop  in  when  it  took  a  half  an  hour 
to  go  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  may  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  or  I  may  have 
'spoken  to  him  on  the  telephone  and  he  said,  "Drop  over  in  the  house." 
I  dropped  over. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  have  any  specific  business  to  talk  over  with 
him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  was  what  I  told  you.  That  was  the  only  specific 
business  I  hjad  to  talk  to  him  about. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  specific  propositions  to 
talk  over  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  discussed  politics  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  mentioned  it? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  never  knew  he  was  interested  in  politics  until 
Tecently. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  think  he  is  now  ? 
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Mr.  Krieger.  If  you  read  the  papers,  you  come  to  a  lot  of  conclu- 
sions.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  be  a  little  more  specific  than  that 
and  just  <^ive  us  the  benefit  of  just  what  your  understanding  is  'i 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  know  of  any  interest  he  has  in  politics, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  observations  of  him  over  the  past,  are 
you  not  able  to  state  with  more  definiteness  than  that? 

Mr.  Kriegep..  That  is  all  I  can  possibly  state,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  Mr.  Zwillman  only  slightly  and  you  had 
occasional  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  say  slightly.  I  have  told  you  the  length 
of  tune  and  how  I  know  him,  just  as  I  met  you  yesterday,  I  would 
say,  "Hello,"  and  the  day  after,  and  we  would  carry  on  a  conversation 
as  time  went  on.     I  have  known  him  anywhere  from  1940  to  1942. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  represent  any  numbers  operators  in 
Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  My  office  may  have  at  various  times. 

The  Chairman.  Just  so  that  we  may  have  no  misunderstanding  of 
your  position,  I  get  the  impression  that,  although  you  did  know  him 
from  1940  to  1942,  since  that  period  it  has  been  just  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance and  you  have  not  been  very  intimate  because  you  have  stressed 
the  fact,  if  I  got  the  right  impression,  that  you  did  not  represent 
him  professionally. 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  your  social  acquaintance  was  a  passing  one 
or  a  slight  one  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  My  social  acquaintance  with  him  was  a  slight  one. 
We  were  not  social  friends  in  that  we  went  out  together. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  3'our  office  represented  numbers  people  or 
policy  people  who  were  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Back  in  say  the  early  1930's  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes,  in  the  early  thirties.  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
Moser ;  I  think  I  have  explained  this  to  you  before.  Back  in  that  time 
legal  work  was  pretty  much  controlled  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. A  young  struggling  lawyer,  or  let  me  put  it  this  way,  a  young 
lawyer  had  a  struggle.  You  didn't  get  legal  work.  That  was  pretty 
much  channeled.  Once  in  a  while  you  would  get  a  case  because  some- 
one wanted  to  persecute  or  prosecute  someone.  Then  they  came  to 
you  because  they  felt  you  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  representa- 
tion, otherwise,  work  was  pretty  much  channeled  and  controlled. 

INIr.  Moser.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  you  received  your 
first  automobile,  which  was  a  Nash,  from  a  group  of  policy  men 
whom  you  represented  regularly ;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Mr.  Moser,  that  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  will  accept  your  word,  but  I  wanted  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  KjtiEGER.  There  are  a  lot  of  stories  and  a  lot  of  rumor.  If  I 
were  to  pay  attention  to  all  the  stories  and  rumors,  believe  me  1 
don't  know  where  I  would  be. 

Mr.  IMosER.  We  have  a  record  of  a  telephone  conversation  made 
by  you  on  January  20,  1951,  just  a  few  months  ago,  and  another  one 
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made  on  January  22,  1951,  to  Mr.  Zwillman  at  Waukesha,  Wis.    Do 
you  remember  making  that  telephone  call? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  recall  making  them,  Mr.  Moser,  but  in  my 
discussion  with  you  you  indicated  such  calls  were  made.  I  wouldn't 
say  I  didn't  make  them.  If  they  were  made  around  that  time,  at 
that  time  there  was  an  amendment  coming  into  the  cigarette  sales 
act  and  the  tax  act  and  also  there  was  an  attach  being  made  on  the 
law  in  the  courts  whether  or  not  he  called  me  and  I  returned  the  call, 
I  cannot  recall  offhand. 

Mr.  MosEK.  The  record  is  that  you  made  two  calls  to  him  on  those 
days. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Maybe  I  didn't  get  him  the  first  time  and  the  call 
was  made  again. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  records  are  that  both  calls  were  completed. 

Mr.  Krieger.  They  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Moser.  Those  calls  were  rather  expensive.  They  cost  $6  each. 
Do  you  remember  who  paid  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  can  assure  you  I  must  have  paid  for  them.  Nobody 
else  paid  for  those  calls. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  billed  Zwillman  for  those? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  never  billed  Zwillman  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  would  you  make  such  an  expensive  long-distance 
call  to  Waukesha  when  you  did  not  represent  him  ?  Were  you  asking 
him  for  support  in  connection  with  those  calls  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir.  If  I  knew  you  for  a  number  of  years  and 
you  called  me,  I  would  return  the  call  and  I  wouldn't  bill  you  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  measures  pending  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Krieger.  My  recollection  is  there  was  an  amendment  being 
put  in  and  there  was  an  attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  Krieger.  In  the  State  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  measure  pending  in  the  State  legislature 
and  the  attack  made  in  the  State  courts  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  jMoser.  Do  you  go  to  Florida  in  the  wintertime? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  went  down  there  for  the  past  4  years, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  been  going  there  for  4  years  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  jNIoser.  Is  Zwillman  there  when  you  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  recall  seeing  him  there  about  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  since  then? 

Mr.  I^ieger.  Not  since  then.  I  didn't  see  him  there  last  year. 
So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  we  never  stayed  at  the  same 
hotel,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  hotel  did  he  stay  at? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  stayed  at  a  hotel  some  doors  away  from  the  one 
I  stayed  at. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  cannot  recall  the  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  it  refresh  your  recollection  if  I  say  it  was  the 
Hotel  Martinique  ? 

Mr.  Ivrieger.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  it,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  think  that  is  it. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  hotel  did  you  stay  at  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  A  small  hotel  on  the  beach  known  as  the  Stevens. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  Zwillman  at  all  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  hotel  and  I  saw  him  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  didn't  go  specifically  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No.  He  was  around  the  pool  or  around  the  beach  or 
around  the  hotel  and  I  would  see  him,  sitting  with  some  people  and 
I  would  say,  "Hello,"  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  was  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  year  before  last  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  This  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  MosER.  1949  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  go  down  in  1950  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  went  down  in  1950. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Zwillman  there  then  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  recall  seeing  him  in  1950.  Instead  of  1949, 
it  may  have  been  1950.    I  know  he  was  not  there  in  1951. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  not  there  the  last  winter? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  previous  winter  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  the  year  before  that,  the  year  1947-48  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  him  down  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  hotel  did  you  stay  when  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  At  the  Stevens. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  the  year  1946-47? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  stayed  at  the  Stevens  for  the  years  1949,  1950,  and 
1948  I  stayed  at  the  Cadillac.  That  was  the  only  time  I  have  been 
down  there.  I  wasn't  down  there  any  other  time.  In  1948  at  the 
Cadillac  and  2  years  at  the  Stevens. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  just  saw  Zwillman  in  a  casual  way  when 
you  happened  to  walk  into  the  Martinique  Hotel? 

Mr.  Krieger.  When  I  went  in  I  would  see  him  there  and  say, 
"Hello,"  and  chat  with  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as  you  would  with 
someone  you  knew. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  during  your  visit? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  cannot  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  cannot  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  cannot  estimate  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  10  times  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  It  may  have  been  10 ;  it  may  have  been  2  or  3 ;  it  may 
have  been  12  or  14. 

Mr.  MosER.  Could  it  have  been  20? 

Mr.  Krisger.  I  don't  think  so.     I  only  stayed  there  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  MoSER.  How  many  days  did  you  stay' there? 

Mr.  Krieger.  The  year  before  last  I  stayed  there  for  about  2  weeks. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  be  at  least  14  days? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Fourteen  days. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  how  many  of  those  days  did  you  see  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  It  may  have  been  two  times,  three  times.  There  were 
other  people  I  knew  staying  at  the  hotel,  and  I  dropped  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  oidy  remember  two  or  three  times? 
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Mr.  Krieger.  It  may  have  been  more.  It  may  have  been  four.  There 
was  a  barber  at  that  hotel  that  I  would  use.     I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  asking  you  approximately. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  will  give  you  it  as  closely  as  I  can. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  often  did  you  go  to  the  barber  shop  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Twice. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  may  have  seen  him  then  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Maybe. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  your  wife  stay  with  you  in  Florida  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  She  stayed  with  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  she  see  Zwillman  when  you  did? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  cannot  say  definitely. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  liave  dinner  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  cannot  recall  offhand.     We  may  have  had  dinner. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Zwillman's  wife  there? 

Mr.  Krieger.  His  wife  was  in  Florida  that  year  with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  the  four  of  you  have  dinner  together  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  recall.  I  have  some  sort  of  a  recollection  that 
we  once  had  a  meal  together,  whether  it  was  a  dinner  or  lunch,  or  when 
we  were  sitting  around  and  had  lunch,  I  cannot  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  to  a  night  club  together  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  If  we  had  dinner  together,  we  probably  would  have 
had  it  at  a  night  club. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  say  if  you  did,  but  tell  us  whether  you  did. 

Mr.  Krieger.  My  recollection  is  not  clear.  We  may  have  had  lunch 
or  dinner  together.  If  we  had  dinner,  we  may  have  gone  to  a  night 
club  together.  Frankly,  I  am  quite  certain  we  didn't  go  to  a  club 
together.     It  may  have  been  at  a  restaurant  or  at  the  Martinique. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  dinner  where  a  large  group  of  labor 
people  were  present? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  went  to  many  such  dinners. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  were  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes.  Large  groups.  Generally  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had 
a  board  meeting  down  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they  have  one  during  the  winter  of  1948^9  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Did  they  have  a  board  meeting? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Krieger.  They  have  a  board  meeting  down  there  every  year. 
They  have  had  one  for  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  labor  dinner  at  which  Zwillman 
was  present? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  have  been  at  one? 
Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  your  wife  accompany  you  to  any  of  these  dinners? 

Mr.  Krieger.  My  wife  has  accompanied  me  to  these  dinners  at  times. 

Mr.  Moser,  Did  you  attend  a  dinner  which  was  attended  by  William 
H.  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  attended  a  number  of  dinners  that  Mr.  Green 
probably  attended,  which  were  convention  dinners  and  things  of  that 
nature. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Was  Zwillman  present  at  any  of  those  ? 
Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  M08ER.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  small  dinner  party  at  whicli  a  group 
of  8  or  10  people  were  present '? 
Mr.  KiUEGER.  I  don't  recall. 
Mr.  MosER.  And  Zwillman  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  recall  any  dinner,  a  small  dinner  that  I  went 
to  that  Green  was  present  and  Zwillman  was  present. 
Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  say  positively  that  he  was  not  ? 
Mr.  Krieger.  Look,  Mr.  Moser,  I  cannot  say  positively  anything. 
He  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  must  be  able  to  say  positively  something. 
Mr.  Krie(;er.  He  may  have  been  at  a  table  some  place  around  the 
room.    I  didn't  see  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  he  in  the  same  party? 
Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  positive  about  that  at  least? 
Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  positive  about  that.     There  was  not  a  dinner  I 
was  at  where  William  Green  was  in  the  same  party. 

Mr.  MoSER.  We  hear  a  story  to  the  effect  that  you  generally  refer 
to  Zwillman  as  the  "Big  Fellow''  and  Mayor  Kenny,  or  Jersey  City, 
as  the  "Little  Fellow."    What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  recall  referring  to  Mr.  Zwillman  as  the  Big 
P'ellow.  I  call  him  Abe.  As  far  as  Mayor  Kenny  is  concerned,  I  call 
him  Mayor  or  Johnny. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  never  referred  to  them  as  the  "Little  Fellow''  and 
the  "Big  Fellow"  behind  their  backs'? 
Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  sure  about  that  ? 
Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 
Mr.  Moser.  Absolutely  positive? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be.  I  do  not  recall  ever  using 
these  names. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  certain  can  you  be?  You  do  not  want  to  pin  your- 
self down. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  pinning  myself  down  as  much  as  I  possibly  can. 
You  asked  me  about  using  certain  names? 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  used  those  names? 
Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  recall  ever  using  those  names. 
Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  say  positively  that  you  never  did  ? 
Mr.  Krieger.  I  cannot  say  positively  anything. 
Mr.  Moser.  You  might  have  called  them  that? 
Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  recall  using  it. 
Mr.  MosER.  But  you  are  not  sure? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  not  recall  referring  to  anybody  by  that  name. 
Mr.  Moser.  Now,  what  dealings  do  you  have  with  Meyer  Ellenstein 
in  Newark? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  no  particular  dealings  with  him.     He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  in  Newark  in  Essex  County. 
Mr.  Moser.   He  is  also  a  labor  consultant. 
Mr.  Krieger.  He  is  a  labor  consultant. 
Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  have  any  business  dealings  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  had  no  business  dealings  with  him  that  I  can 
recall  except  on  one  occasion  that  I  believe  he  represented  an  employer 
and  I  represented  a  union  and  I  sat  in  at  one  conference  or  other. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  telephone  him  very  often  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  spoken  to  him  a  number  of  times  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  what  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  We  may  have  discussed  politics  generally. 
Mr.  MosER.  Politics^ 
Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr,  MosER.  What  are  you  discussino;  politics  with  a  commissioner 
in  Newark  for  wlien  you  are  in  Jersey  City  ^ 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  one  of  those  individuals  who  is  involved  in 
politics  today  and  he  is  and  at  any  rate,  after  the  1949  campaign,  there 
was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  about  politics  generally  in  the  State, 
about  the  leadership  in  politics,  the  setting  up  of  a  new  Democratic 
Party,  and  Meyer  Ellenstein  was  quite  active  in  that  respect.  I  think 
Meyer  Ellenstein  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  State  to  fight  Hague. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  there  a  particuhir  tie-up  between  you  and  Ellenstein  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  We  are  both  Democrats, 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  the  extent  of  it. 

]\Ir.  MosER.  You  do  not  liave  discussions  with  him  to  make  a  political 
alinement  of  your  forces  in  Jersey  City  and  his  in  Newark? 

Mr,  Krieger.  We  would  like  to  see  all  forces  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State  joined  together  and  be  united  as  one,  so  we  can  have 
a  better  Democratic  Party  in  New  Jersey.     To  that  extent,  yes, 

Mr.  Moser.  So  you  do  have  discussions  with  him  and  plan  strategy, 
do  you  ? 

]Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  not  in  that  sphere.     I  am  not  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  you  are  active  in  politics,  you  must  have  political 
problems  that  have  to  be  decided  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  not  that  big.  I  am  just  one  of  the  individuals; 
one  of  the  team ;  part  of  a  group. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  are  a  minor  figure,  are  you? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  just  a  minor  figure. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  you  could  have  had  the  position  of  cor- 
poration counsel  of  Jersey  City,  but  you  preferred  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  corporation  counsel,  so  you  could  continue  your  law 
practice  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  was  never  offered  the  corporation  counsel  position 
of  Jersey  City.  If  I  were  offered  it,  I  would  have  accepted  it.  The 
man  who  is  corporation  counsel  is  doing  a  good  job  and  I  Avouldn^t 
want  to  take  his  job.  He  can  practice  law  just  as  I  do.  We  have  no 
restrictions  in  that  respect.  He  can  practice  law  in  Jersey  City  and 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  just  as  I  can.  I  am  just  one  of  a  number 
of  assistant  corporation  counsels. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Ben  Cross  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  his  job? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  was  a  labor  leader  for  one  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Krieger.  The  liquor  union, 

Mr.  Moser.  Liquor  Workers'  Union  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Liquor  Workers'  Union, 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that?  You  are  sure  about 
that? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 
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Mr,  MosER.  Did  you  have  many  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  say  I  had  many  dealings  with  him.  I 
represented  his  local  at  times  when  they  had  some  matters  in  New 
Jersey.  They  were  represented  by  another  attorney.  They  had  a 
regular  attorney  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  represented  them. 
The  fact  is  that  at  times  when  they  had  matters  in  New  Jersey,  this 
Jersey  lawyer  would  appear  for  them  and  I  would  cooperate. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  represent  them  and  at  the  same  time  know 
Ben  Cross  was  convicted  of  labor  extortion  ? 

Mr.  Kjiieger.  I  never  knew  that  Ben  Cross  was  convicted  of  any 
extortion  until  you  told  me  about  it,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  see  him  at  all  while  you  were  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  saw  him  2  years  ago  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  what  occasion? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Just  stepped  by  and  said  "Hello"  to  him.  He  was 
staying  at  a  hotel  down  there  and  I  said  "Hello"  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  meetings? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  didn't  see  him  at  any  meetings  down  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  positive. 

Mr.  Moser.  Didn't  you  attend  affairs  at  which  he  was  present? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  down  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  has  taken  his  place  as  head  of  that  union? 

Mr.  KJRiEGER.  I  don't  know.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Anito  was 
president  then  and  is  still  president  of  that  local.  I  am  not  counsel 
for  that  union. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  They  have  another  fellow  who  is  counsel,  a  lawyer  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  your  connection  with  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  They  have  called  me  in  at  various  times  when  they 
have  had  matters  in  Jersey. 

Mr.  MosER,  Frequently  or  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wlio  is  Abe  Eoth  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  is  an  officer  of  that  local. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  your  dealings  been  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Principally  with  George  Anito. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  talk  to  Abe  Eoth  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  Occasionally  or  frequently? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  occasionally 

Mr.  Krieger.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Moser.  Toll-call  checks  show  you  make  frequent  telephone 
calls  to  Koth's  office. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  talked  to  him  on  various  occasions  on  the 
telephone.  They  may  have  called  my  ofiice  and  we  returned  the 
call. 

Mr.  Moser.  These  calls  are  quite  frequent. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  know  how  frequent  they  are. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  indicated  you  just  deal  with  him  occasionally. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  said  I  only  spoke  to  him  occasionally. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 
(Wliereiipon,  at  12:  50  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2  p.  m., 
of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

(John  J.  Winberry,  special  consultant  to  the  subcommittee,  was 
present  for  the  afternoon  session. ) 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Krieger,  you  will  finally  resume  the  stand. 
Mr.  Moser,  will  you  take  up,  please  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAEOLD  KRIEGER— Continued 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Krieger,  did  you  know  David  Lieb,  a  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  very  well.  I  once  had  dinner  with  him,  and  I 
was  invited  to  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  and  I  attended  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  '\ATiose  wedding  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  think  his  daughter  got  married.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. One  of  his  children,  anyway.  Let  me  put  it  that  way. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Moser.  To  whom  did  she  get  married  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  To  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Turkish. 

Mr.  Moser.  A  fellow  named  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Either  a  girl  or  a  boy. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  his  name  David  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  recall. 

Mr.  Moser.  Harry  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  The  father's  name  of  the  child  is  Harry  Turkish. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Harry  Turkish  quite  well? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes;  I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Lieb  when  you  were  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  when  I  had  dinner  with  him,  once  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  he  doing  down  there? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing 
down  there.    I  assume  he  was  vacationing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  sure  you  never  did  ? 

Mr,  Krieger.  Positive. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  that  Zwillman  loaned  him  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  Mr.  Moser.  Asking  me 
that  question  creates  an  inference  that  I  do,  and  I  know  nothing  aLout 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  I  do  not  create  any  inference.  I  just  asked  you  if 
you  knew  it. 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Moser. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  Mr.  Krieger,  that 
in  any  question,  of  course,  as  you  know,  it  may  not  be  on  the  minds  of 
nonprofessional  people,  that  the  mere  asking  of  the  question  does  not 
indicate  that  there  is  any  improper  implication. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  appreciate  that.  It  might  be  something  like,  "Do 
you  still  beat  your  mother?" 
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Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  connection  there 
at  all.    I  just  asked  if  you  knew  something,  and  you  said  "No." 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  unfair  question. 

Do  you  know  Harold  Hoffman  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  the  former  Governor  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  The  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  act  as  toastmaster  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
for  you  on  June  26, 1949? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  was  the  toastmaster? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  the  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  invite  him  to  be  toastmaster  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  didn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  assume  that  the  committee  invited  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  committee  did.  He  tells  us  that  Zwillman  invited 
him. 

Mr.  Krieger.  If  that  is  what  he  says,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  Zwillman  or  anybody  else  other  than  the 
committee  would  invite  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  sent  us  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  Zwillman  in- 
vited him. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  telephone  Hoffman? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  that  I  can  recall  offliand.  But  I  have  known  him 
for  some  time,  and  I  have  spoken  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  do  not  recall  telephoning  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  recall  a  telephone  conversation.  I  may  have 
spoken  to  him  on  the  telephone.  I  have  spoken  to  him  a  number  of 
times,  and  I  may  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  telephone, 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  remember  a  telephone  call  made  to  him  in 
April? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  offhand,  Mr.  Moser.  I  have  hundreds  of  calls 
that  are  made  back  and  forth.  Whether  the  right  person  would  make 
the  call  or  whether  someone  in  my  office  would  make  the  call,  I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  don't  recall  a  call  being  made  to  him  in  April,  Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  records  indicate  a  call  made  on  April  25,  1951, 
from  your  private  telephone,  your  unlisted  telephone,  which  you  have 
in  your  office,  to  former  Governor  Hoffman's  office. 

Mr.  Krieger.  This  past  April  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  This  April ;  yes. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  recall  it  offliand,  Mr.  Moser.  But  other  people 
may  use  my  phone  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  counsel  to  Mr.  Kenny  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  I  am  not  counsel  to  Mr.  Kenny.  I  am  assistant 
corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Moser.  Coming  back  to 

Mr.  Krieger.  May  I  explain  that,  Mr.  Moser  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  us  come  back  to  it  in  a  minute.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  about  this  testimonial  dinner  further.    There  is  a  newspaper  re- 
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jioit  to  the  effect  that  you  received  a  gold-plated  typewriter  as  a 
present  at  that  testimonial  dinner.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Krieger.  May  I  explain  tliat,  Mr.  Moser? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    Please  do. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  went  to  school  with  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Wertz,  public  school  and  high  school.  And  he  is  in  the  typewriter 
husiness.  He  came  to  dinner  and  brought  a  gift  for  me,  a  portable 
typewriter,  a  very  inexpensive  portable  typewriter  that  I  gave  to  my 
daughter.  The  newspapei-s  played  it  up  as  a  big  thing.  It  doesn't 
cost,  in  my  opinion,  any  more  than  any  other  portable  typewriter 
does. 

Mr.  Moser.  Tlie  paper  said  it  was  14-karat  bold-plated.  You  say 
it  is  not  i 

Mr.  Krieger.  Mr.  Moser,  I  can  show  you  the  typewriter.  It  is  an 
ordinary  portable  typewriter. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  talked  to  people  who  have  seen  it,  and  they 
it  certainly  looks  gold-plated,  but  you  say  it  does  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  It  has  either  gold  plate  or  painted  gold  on  the  sides 
of  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.  There  is  also  a  story  that  you  were  given  a  Cadil- 
lac at  that  dinner,  which  you  did  not  accept ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  did  not  receive  any  Cadillac. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  receive  money  in  place  of  it? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  received  enough,  and  they  gave  me  the  difference 
to  trade  in  my  old  car  for  a  Buick. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is,  they  gave  you  the  difference  between  the  trade- 
in  value  and  the  cost  of  a  new  Buick? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Tliey  gave  me  the  difference  between  the  old  car  and 
the  Buick  at  that  dinner. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  you  get  a  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir.  There  was  talk  about  it,  and  the  newspapers 
carried  such  a  story,  but  I  didn't  get  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  know  yon  did  not  get  it.  But  I  am  asking  you  whether 
it  was  offered  to  you. 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  it  was  not  offered  to  me,  Mr.  Moser.  If  it  was 
offered  to  me,  I  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  story  is  that  you  did  not  accept  the  Cadillac 
because  you  preferred  the  money. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  there  is  also  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Zwillman  got 
the  Cadillac,  but  that  is  not  true,  either  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  also  think  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dinner,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  sure  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  even  though  Governor  Hoffman  says  that  Zwill- 
man invited  him  to  be  toastmaster,  you  still  think  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Mr.  IMoser,  I  know  nothing  about  that,  and  I  see  no 
rea,son  for  it.     I  have  known  Governor  Hoffman  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  when  Mr.  Kenny  was  running  for  mayor,  did  you 
work  for  his  campaign? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  do  in  working  for  it  ? 
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Mr.  Krieger.  I  did  whatever  1  could  do  as  an  individual  can  do 
to  help  elect  a  candidate. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  sort  of  thing  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  spoke  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  out  and  address  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  went  to  some  meetings. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  address  them  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  did  or  not,  offhand.  I  don't, 
recall  addressing  any  meeting.  I  recall  being  present  at  them,  at- 
tending them. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliile  the  campaign  was  going  on,  didn't  you  go  out 
every  night  and  work  on  it? 

Mr.  ElRieger.  No;  I  wasn't  out  almost  every  night  working  on  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  out  almost  every  night,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  often  did  you  go  out  working  on  it? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  couldn't  say  exactly  how  often  I  went  out.  And 
I  know  I  was  not  out  every  night.  In  fact,  I  was  not  a  member  of  this 
speakers'  bureau  at  that  time,  but  I  did  whatever  I  could  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  your  official  connection  with  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Except  to  do  whatever  1  could.  I  helped  prepare 
some  letters  that  went  out.  I  worked  in  their  office  for  a  while.  I 
tried  to  do  some  work  in  the  campaign  office.  I  got  some  of  the 
material  together. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  newspapers  report  that  you  were  said  to  have 
master-minded  the  campaign  which  led  to  Kenny's  victory. 

Mr.  Krieger.  The  newspapers  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  credit  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Moser,  if  they  said  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  think  it  was  undeserved  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  afraid  so,  because  if  I  did  the  things  they  said  I 
did,  I  surely  did  not  get  in  an  appointment  what  I  should  have  gotten 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  disappointed  not  to  be  made  corporation 
counsel  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  I  did  not  expect  it,  Mr.  Moser.  I  did  not  think 
I  was  deserving  of  it.    I  did  not  think  I  did  that  much. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  Kenny  campaign  with 
Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  talk  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Kreiger.  Whether  I  had  any  conversation  with  him  during  that 
period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  would  not  recall  offhand. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  recall  any  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  may  have  spoken  to  him  during  that  period  of  time^ 
and  I  may  have  met  him  during  that  period  of  time.  But  that  cam- 
paign took  place,  and  started  sometime  in — well,  Kenny  was  ruled  out 
of  the  party  by  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1948,  because  Hague  felt 
that  Kenny  was  a  threat  to  his  power  at  the  time,  and  ruled  him  out 
of  the  party.  And  from  the  siunmer  of  1948,  a  campaign  sort  of 
started  at  the  time  and  materialized  around  January  of  1949. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.    But  I  am  asking  you 
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Mr.  Krieger.  So  that  is  the  period  of  approximately,  almost  a  year, 
from  June  to  May  of  1949,  and  I  say,  I  may  have  spoken  to  him  during 
that  period  of  time.  I  would  not  say  that  I  had  not.  How  many  times, 
I  cannot  recall.    I  cannot  tell  you.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  go 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  never  discussed  the  Kenny  campaign  with  him,  and  I 
never  had  the  reason  or  the  occasion  to.  The  fact  is — let  me  say  this 
to  you,  Mr.  Moser — outside  of  Jersey  City,  very  few  people  thought 
that  Kenny  had  a  chance  to  beat  the  machine.  It  w^as  men  like  Kenny 
and  Spence  and  Murray  and  Witkowski  and  the  others  that  ran  on 
that  ticket,  and  the  lay  people,  the  ordinary  people,  that  felt  that  a 
change  w^as  coming  about.  But  outside  of  Jersey  City,  the  politicians 
or  anybody  else  outside  of  Jersey  City  did  not  think  that  Kenny  had  a 
chance  of  winning  with  his  ticket. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Zwillman  contribute  any  money  to  that  campaign? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  absolutely  sure  about  that  2 

Mr.  Krieger.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  positively  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  positively  sure  of  it? 

Mr.  Krieger.   That  is  right. 

Mr,  MosER.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  for  any  money  for  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Krieger,  I  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  he  never  offered  to  give  any  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.   No,  sir. 

Mr,  Moser,  Did  you  ever  carry  any  money  for  him  to  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.   No,  sir, 

Mr,  ]MosER.   So,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  gave  nothing  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Krieger,  As  far  as  I  know  personally,  he  gave  nothing  at  all. 

Mr,  Moser.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
•do  with  the  campaign? 

]\Ir.  Krieger.  As  far  as  I  know  personally,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
■with  the  campaign  at  all.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  know  of  anybody  out- 
side of  Jersey  City  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  is,  in 
the  other  municipalities  in  the  country  there  are  very  few  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  because  the  machine  controlled  the  entire 
county  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  State,  And  nobody  dared  get  up 
and  fight, 

Mr,  Moser,  Did  Ellenstein  have  anything  to  do  with  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  1949  campaign  at  all. 
The  fact  is,  let  me  say  there,  Mr,  Moser,  Ellenstein  was  having  his 
OAvn  problems  in  Newark  at  the  time.  He  was  running  for  reelection 
at  the  same  time, 

Mr.  Moser,  Did  you  swing  any  labor  support  to  the  campaign? 

Mr,  Krieger.  I  can't  say  that  I  did.    I  hope  I  did, 

Mr,  Moser,  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Everybody  I  could  speak  to  I  spoke  to, 

Mr.  Moser,   You  asked  all  your  labor  clients  to  vote  for  Kenny? 

Mr,  Krieger,  I  asked  every  friend  that  I  had  if  they  could  pos- 
sibly see  their  way  clear,  to  vote  for  Kenny  and  the  ticket,  I  would 
appreciate  it,  I  felt  that  a  change  was  necessary  and  this  was  the 
opportunity  to  have  that  change.  We  needed  a  new  party,  not  only 
the  city  but  the  county  and  the  State, 

Mr,  Moser,  Did  you  ever  tell  Paul  Hanley,  Kenny's  son-in-law, 
that  you  could  deliver  the  labor  vote  to  Kenny  ? 
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Mr.  Krieger.  Mr.  Moser,  I  did  not  have  to  tell  Paul  Hanley.  Any 
conversation  I  would  have  I  would  have  with  Kenny,  his  father-in-law. 

Mr.  MosER.   Is  it  not  true 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  knew  Kenny  long  before  I  knew  there  was  a  Paul 
Hanley  in  existence. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  time  before  the  campaign,  when 
they  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  liaving  Kenny  run,  you  told 
Paid  Hanley  that  you  could  deliver  the  labor  vote  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Mr.  Moser,  how  could  I  possibly  tell  that  to  anybody  ? 
I  couldn't  deliver. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  ask  me.  I  am  asking  you.  Yes  or  no,  could 
you  or  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  couldn't  say  that,  because  I  couldn't  deliver  any- 
body's vote.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  can  deliver  anybody's 
vote.  I  can  deliver  my  own  when  I  get  to  the  polls  and  pull  that 
lever,  but  I  can't  deliver  anybody  else's  vote. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Charles  Handler? 

Mr.  Krifxier.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  represented  you  in  any  legal  matters  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER,  Wliich  one? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  represents  me — do  you  want  me  to  go  into  thai, 
Mr.  Moser? 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  it?    What  was  the  answer ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  the  divorce  matter  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No.    I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Krieger.   All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.   Any  business  matters? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  no  business  matters. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  Handler  represent  you  in  a  proceeding  before 
the  State  Labor  Board? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No.  It  was  not  a  question  of  representing  me.  What 
occurred  there  was  this :  About  12  years  ago,  some  individual  had  some 
sort  of  complaint  about  a  compensation  matter. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  individual's  name  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  recall  his  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  it  Biedrzycki?     B-i-e-d-r-z-y-c-k-i  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  It  sounds  like  it.  This  was  about  12  years  ago.  He 
made  some  sort  of  complaint  in  a  matter  that  I  handled  for  another 
lawyer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  make  his  complaint  against  you  and  any  other 
lawyer?    Against  both  lawyers? 

Mr.  Krieger.  It  didn't  involve  me  personally ;  no.  It  involved  this 
other  lawyer,  but  I  had  tried  the  matter  and  handled  the  matter. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  not  a  party  to  the  proceeding? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  was  not  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  to  my  best  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Moser.  Our  information  is  that  Handler  represented  you  in 
that ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Might  I  say  this,  that  Handler  would  probably  pro- 
tect my  interests  as  well,  because  I  was  the  attorney  of  record.  When 
I  say  "attorney  of  record,"  I  tried  the  matter  and  handled  the  matter. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  handled  your  own  case? 
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Mr.  KrieCxER.  If  it  affected  me  in  any  way,  of  course,  Handler  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  representing  my  interest  as  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  he  was  representing  the  other  lawyer,  too  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Tony  Boy,  that  you  knew 
in  Florida? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Tony  Boy  ?    Is  there  any  other  name  he  is  known  by  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  His  name  might  be  Tony  Biardo. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  recall  a  name  like  that,  Biardo. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  recall  Biardo  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes ;  I  recall  the  name  Biardo. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  recall  the  name  Biardo  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  recall  Tony  Biardo.  I  don't  know.  I  recall  meet- 
ing someone  by  that  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  see  anybody  in  Florida  named  Tony  Biardo? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  may  have? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can't  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Look,  Mr.  Moser,  you  asked  me  whether  or  not  I  saw 
anybody  in  Florida.  I  saw  hundreds  of  people  in  Florida.  I  saw  a 
lot  of  people  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  is  Tony  Biardo  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  know,  offhand. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  who  he  is? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  oft'hand;  no.  Maybe  you  can  refresh  my  recol- 
lection and  tell  me  who  he  is.    That  may  help. 

Mr.  Moser.  Doesn't  he  represent  employees  on  the  water  front? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  don't  know  anybody  by 
that  name  who  represents  any  employees  on  the  water  front. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Richard  Biardo? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Krieger.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  While  you  were  in  Florida,  did  you  not  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  a  man  named  Tony  Boy  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.,  Did  you  spend  any  time  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  You  say,  did  I  meet  somebody  by  that  name?  I 
recall  meeting  somebody  by  the  name  of  Biardo  in  Florida.  I  did  not 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  individual  I  met  by  the  name  of 
Biardo.  I  may  have  seen  him  once  or  twice.  I  don't  recall  ever  seeing 
him  more  than  that.  What  his  business  was,  what  he  did,  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  how  about  a  man  named  Tony  Boy  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  You  say  that  is  one  and  the  same  individual. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  somebody  that  you  called 
Tony  Boy. 

Mr.  Krieger.  If  that  is  the  same  individual,  that  is  who  I  know, 
Mr.  Moser. 
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Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  meet  liim  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  staying  in  another  hotel, 
and  somebody  introduced  me  to  him,  like  you  meet  a  lot  of  other 
people.     I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  call  him  Tony  Boy  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No.    The  man  I  called  was  Tony. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Zwillman  introduce  you  to  a  man  named  Tony 
Boy? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  definitely  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Positively. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  will  say  definitely,  will  you,  that  you  did  not  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  with  a  man  named  Tony  Boy  ? 

Mr.  KJRiEGER.  I  will  say  definitely  I  did  not  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tony  Boy.  I  saw  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Biardo  down  there,  not  this  year,  but  the  year  before.  I  met  him 
a  couple  of  times  down  there  at  another  hotel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  if  I  should  produce  evidence  to  the  effect  that  you 
did  spend  time  with  a  man  named  Tony  Boy,  what  w^ould  you  say? 
That  it  is  false  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  Mr.  Moser.  I  am  giving  you  my  best  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  certain. 

Mr.  KjtiEGER.  I  am  giving  you  my  best  recollection  of  what  hap- 
pened 2  years  ago,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.  But  if  you  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  a  man 
named  Tony  Boy,  you  would  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  If  I  lived  day  and  night  with  a  person,  I  would  re- 
member that.  But  if  I  didn't,  if  I  met  somebody  once,  twice,  or  three 
times,  I  wouldn't  recall  that  too  much,  any  more  than  you  or  anybody 
else  would.  I  don't  think  that  anybody  can  recall  somebody  he  met 
2  years  ago  and  met  him  on  a  few  occasions.  It  may  have  been  more 
than  twice.  It  may  have  been  three  times.  How  can  you  possibly 
say  it  was  once,  twice,  or  three  times?    I  remember  such  a  name. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  if  you  saw  him  only  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  that 
I  agree  you  might  not  remember.  But  if  you  saw  him  a  great  deal, 
you  would,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Krieger,  Mr.  Moser,  how  could  I  see  him  a  great  deal  ?  I  was 
only  in  Florida  14  days,  and  2  days  out  of  the  14  days  w^ere  spent 
traveling.    So  I  was  only  in  Florida  12  days,  altogether. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.  But  if  you  spent  12  days  dow^n  in  Florida 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  Tony  Boy,  you  would  remember? 

Mr.  Krieger.  If  I  spent  a  good  deal,  or  a  good  portion,  of  that  12 
days  with  him,  I  would  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  didn't  spend  a  good  portion  of  that  12  days  with 
Tony  Boy. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right.    So  you  are  sure  of  that,  after  all? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  sure  of  w^hat  I  just  told  you. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  James  Rutkin  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  unions  do  you  represent  as  counsel? 
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Mr  Krieger  A  few.  By  comparison,  very  few.  Most  of  the  unions 
are  controlled  by  a  central  organization,  and  one  lawyer  represents 
that  central  organization  and  represents  all  of  the  unions  m  it.  i  have 
very  few  unions  that  1  represent.  ^         ,         •   j. 

Mr  MosER.  In  Florida,  in  the  winter  of  1948-49,  we  have  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  you  attended  a  dinner  at  a  night  club  at  which 
William  Green  and  Zwillman  were  both  present  m  the  same  party,  al- 
though perhaps  not  sitting  at  the  same  table.  What  is  your  recollec- 
tion on  that?  ^^       T  T  4. 

Mr  Krieger.  Mr.  Moser,  I  don  t  recall  ever  attending  a  dinner  at 
which  Mr.  William  Green  and  Mr.  Zwillman  were  present  at  the  same 
time.  The  fact  is,  I  have  met  Mr.  William  Green  on  a  number  of 
occasions.    I  don't  know  whether  he  would  remember  me  or  know  me. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  asked  you  about  that  before,  and  I  want  to  make 
absolutely  sure  that  you  will  swear  that  Zwillman  was  not  present 
at  a  dinner  at  which  you  were  present  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Mr.  Moser,  I  am  giving  you  my  best  recollection.  I 
don't  recall  Zwillman  ever  being  present  at  any  dinner  where  Green 

was  at. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  anybody  ever  said  that  you  were  the  man  to  see  m 
Jersey  City  in  case  of  any  labor  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  KriIeger.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Ellenstein  ever  come  to  you  and  ask  for  help  in 
labor  problems  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Ellenstein  has  never  asked  me  for  any  help. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  never  discussed  labor  problems  with  him? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  told  you  before  what  the  extent  of  our  discussions 

was. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  told  us  before,  but  is  it  not  true  that  Ellenstein 
came  to  your  house  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  came  to  my  house  ?  Ellenstein  has  never  seen  the 
inside  of  my  house,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  ever  telephoned  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  At  my  home?    He  may  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  did  he  ever  telephone  you  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
assistance  in  labor  problems  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

Mr. Moser.  Never? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  that  I  can  recall.  I  never  remember  him  calling 
me  on  any  particular  labor  matter. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  ever  telephone  you  at  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  may  have. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  business  matters  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  say  on  business  matters ;  no. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  matters  would  he  telephone  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  He  may  have  called  me  generally  on  something. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  general  thing  ?    Political  things  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  It  may  have  been  political.  It  may  have  been  an 
affair  that  was  being  run  in  the  State,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  are  sure  that  he  never  called  you  for  help  on 
labor  matters  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  am  positive  of  that. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  represents  employers  in  labor 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  IvRiEGER.  I  told  you  what  I  do  know  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  campaign  in  which 
Wene — I  don't  know  how  you  pronounce  his  name — perhaps  you  will 
tell  me. 

Mr,  Krieger.  Elmer  Wene. 

Mr.  MosER.  Elmer  Wene  ran  against  Driscoll  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

May  I  smoke. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MosER.  Which  side  were  you  on  in  that  campaign  ? 

Mr,  KJRiEGER.  That  was  a  funny  situation.  I  don't  think  we  were 
on  any  particular  side  at  the  time.  We  were  ruled  out  of  the  situation. 
Hague  took  that  campaign  over,  and  he  decided  he  was  going  to  run 
Wene  for  Governor  and  would  not  let  Kenny  have  any  part  of  the 
running  of  the  campaign.  Hague  ran  his  campaign  for  him.  He 
would  not  even  invite  us  or  permit  us  to  speak  in  the  campaign. 
Mayor  Kenny  ran  a  big  demonstration  for  Elmer  Wene,  and  there 
were  thousands  of  people  there,  thousands  of  people  at  that  demon- 
stration, and  at  the  time  Mr.  Wene  wouldn't  repudiate  Hague,  at  the 
time.  The  fact  is,  the  Sunday  before  the  election  was  a  death  knell 
as  far  as  Wene  was  concerned.  Hague  came  out  on  a  platform  at  the 
high  school  and  put  his  arm  around  him  and  said,  "Elmer,  come 
January  1,  we  take  over  again."    That  ended  Elmer. 

Mr.  MosER.  So,  in  other  words,  the  Kenny  forces  did  not  support 
Wene;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Krieger.  The  Kenny  forces  had  no  opportunity  to  support 
Wene.  They  were  ruled  out  as  far  as  taking  part  in  the  campaign,  and 
were  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  campaign,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  am  giving  you  my  best  information  on  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  they  support  Driscoll? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  guess  anybody  supported  anybody  they  wanted,  Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  newspaper  reports  indicate  that  you  swung  several 
labor  unions  over  to  the  Driscoll  side.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  couldn't  swing  anybody,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  try? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  didn't  try  to  swing  anybody,  personally. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  information  to  the  effect  that  you  devoted  all 
the  efforts  you  could,  with  all  of  your  labor  representatives  and  labor 
associations,  to  persuade  them  to  vote  for  Driscoll;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Krieger,  Mr.  Moser,  I  said  again  and  again,  I  was  not  active 
in  that  campaign.  As  far  as  my  support  is  concerned,  I  didn't  support 
Elmer  Wene.  I  didn't  get  an  opportunity  to  support  Elmer  Wene. 
Elmer  Wene,  as  far  as  that  campaign  was  concerned,  was  not  the 
candidate  as  far  as  Kenny  was  concerned  because  they  refused  to 
permit  him  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party,  They  were 
going  to  rejuvenate  and  bring  back  themselves  into  power  through 
Wene. 

Now,  what  else  can  I  tell  you  ? 
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Mr.  Mospm.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Krieger,  that  you  were  accused  by 
the  Hague  forces  of  having  swung  labor  organizations  over  to  Driscoll  ? 

Mr.  Kkieger.  Look.  I  am  here  today  because  of  the  Hague  forces, 
Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Because  they  have  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  of 
vilification  against  me  from  1949,  from  the  day  of  the  election.  They 
have  picked  on  anybody  they  could  possibly  select  as  a  target. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  your  being  here? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Frankly,  I  say  this:  If  they  had  not  constantly,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  newspapers,  used  that  as  a  force,  there  would 
be  no  reason  other  than  politics  for  my  being  here. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  newspapers  say  that  you  master-minded  the  en- 
dorsement of  Driscoll  by  two  unions,  the  International  Jewelry  Work- 
ers and  the  Marine  Warehousemen  Workers.    Is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  gives  me  more  credit  than  I  deserve,  Mr.  Moser. 
I  couldn't  master-mind  anything. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  in  connection  with  Kenny's  campaign  for  mayor, 
which  you  worked  on,  the  day  of  the  election,  is  it  not  true  that  all 
photographs  and  press  releases,  and  so  forth,  were  made  from  your 
office '. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Here  is  what  happened  with  that,  Mr,  Moser.  During 
the  1949  campaign,  we  had  a  small,  little  cubbyhole  as  campaign  head- 
quarters, a  small  place.  The  mayor  and  I  rode  around  to  various 
polling  places  together,  and  during  the  day  I  asked  him  where  he 
intended  to  go  that  night  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  returns. 
And  either  I  or  he — one  or  the  other — I  may  have  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  him,  "Well,  if  you  have  no  other  place  to  go,  you  can  use 
my  offices." 

He  came  up  to  my  offices  that  night.  The  returns  came  in,  and  then 
everything  broke  loose.  So,  sure,  there  were  a  lot  of  photographers 
there,  and  they  all  took  pictures,  because  he  was  the  winner. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Krieger,  do  you  remember  when  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York  was  ofi^ered  a  very  low  rental  for  the  use  of  its  truck 
terminal,  the  Newark  truck  terminal? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  read  something  about  that  in  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Moser,  and  you  told  me  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  that  truck  terminal  cost 
several  million  dollars,  and  a  rental  of  $90,000  a  year  was  offered  by  the 
People's  Express  Co.  Let  me  add  that  the  cost  of  the  terminal  was 
$9  million,  and  that  the  rental  offered  was  $96,000,  whereas  the  aimual 
carrying  charges  are  around  $400,000  or  $500,000.  That  was  the  story, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  the  story  that  was  in  the  papers.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  quoted  the  amount  of  the  costs  and  the  carrying  charges 
in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  the  People's  Express  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  recall  the  name.  I  think  that  may  have  been 
it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  proposition  with  Donald 
Spence  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  definitely  did  not? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  positively  did  not. 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  are  positive  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Positive  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Didn't  Donald  Spence  represent  the  People's  Express 
Co.  in  connection  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  would  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  definitely  did  not  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Frisch,  do  you  have  some  questions  you  wanted  to 
ask? 

Mr,  Frisch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Krieger,  do  you  know  a  man  named  Di  Lorenzo  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Is  he  not  the  brother-in-law  of  the  slain  mobster, 
Charles  Danowski  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  there  was  a  relationship 
between  them,  Mr.  Frisch. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  you  know  Charles  Danowski  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  knew  him  as  a  boy.  I  went  to  parochial  school,  and 
he  lived  around  the  Five  Corners,  and  I  would  see  him  as  I  passed 
to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  his  death? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Except  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  you  read  that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  with  an  ice 
pick,  57  times  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  he  was  stabbed,  Mr. 
Frisch.  The  newspapers  carried  an  account  that  he  was  stabbed  by 
an  ice  pick. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Had  you  ever  done  any  legal  representation  for  Mr. 
Danowski  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  he  ever  call  at  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Not  that  I  can  recall.  The  fact  is,  we  didn't  get  along. 
I  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  wanted  no  part  of  him.  One  time  he 
came  into  my  home,  when  I  moved  to  Sherman  Place.  He  stopped 
by,  because,  as  I  said,  I  knew  him  as  a  kid,  and  he  stepped  into  the 
house  on  one  occasion  and  he  had  some  conversation  with  my  wife.  I 
didn't  have  too  much  to  say  to  him,  and  I  hadn't  seen  him  too  much 
after  that,  excepting  when  I  would  pass  him  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Frisch.  When  he  came  to  your  house,  you  say  he  talked  to  your 
wife  ?    Did  he  talk  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  didn't  say  too  much  to  him.     I  said  hello  to  him. 

Mr.  Frisch.  But  you  did  not  discuss  either  labor  or  politics  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  didn't  discuss  politics  with  him.    My  wife  has. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  you  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Di  Lorenzo? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  did.  So  did  a  lot  of  other  people,  because  that  was 
after  the  1949  election,  and  I  think  he  was  just  elected  to  office  or 
something  in  his  local  union. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  Big  Ed  Florio  attend  that  meeting  ? 

]Mr.  Krieger.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  know  Big  Ed  Florio  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  have  seen  him,  surely. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  an  article  in  Look  maga- 
zine entitled,  "Racketeer  Takes  Over  City,"  about  Big  Ed  Florio? 
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Mr.  Krieger.  I  didn't  see  the  article,  Mr.  Frisch.  But  there  were 
a  lot  of  articles  in  a  lot  of  magazines.  I  saw  an  article  last  week  in 
the  Mercury  magazine.  But  I  don't  believe  the  things  that  I  read 
today,  because  that  attacked  one  of  the  Senators,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  know  a  lawyer  named  Rosenbloom  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  know  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Rosenbloom;  yes. 

Mr.  Frisch.  I  see.  You  did  know^  that  Mr.  Rosenbloom  represented 
People's  Express  Co.,  and  he  offered  their  lease  to  the  Port  Authority  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Have  you  ever  met  with  Mr.  Zwillman  at  a  place  called 
Rod's  Restaurant  in  Orange  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  What  ? 

Mr.  Frisch.  Rod's? 

Mr.  Krieger.  I  never  heard  of  that  restaurant.  You  asked  me 
awhile  ago  whether  I  met  him  at  a  place  called  Paul's.  I  didn't  know 
Paul's,  either,  and  I  never  heard  of  Rod's. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  in  any  way  related  to  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Positively  not.  I  just  want  to  clear  the  record  on 
that,  because  I  am  not  related  to  him  at  all.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
question  in  anybody's  mind  about  it.  I  am  very  frank  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Moser.  I  know  you  have  been  very  considerate  with  me,  but  I 
think  that  even  the  asking  of  that  question  may  leave  an  inference. 
We  have  no  relationship,  blood,  marriage,  or  any  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Krieger,  while  you  say  the  very  asking  of  the 
question,  I  did  understand  from  the  start  that  you  were  glad  the 
question  was  asked  so  that  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  Krieger.  That  is  right,  sir.    In  that  respect ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  In  that  respect ;  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Krieger,  is  there  a  man  named  Rosenbloom  asso- 
ciated with  you  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  No,  sir. 

May  I  make  a  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Krieger,  any- 
thing about  which  you  have  been  asked,  if  you  feel  that  you  have  not 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  answer  or  give  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  your  testimony  or  the  facts,  you  are  at  liberty  to  say  anything  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Senator  O'Conor,  I  think  that  this  committee  has  done 
a  swell  job.  I  think  it  is  doing  a  good  job.  I  think,  if  they  had  had  the 
time,  they  could  have  probably  uncovered  a  great  deal  in  Jersey  City. 

The  history  of  Jersey  City  is  such  that  prior  to  1949  it  was  ruled — 
not  governed  but  ruled,  it  was  controlled.  There  were  rackets  in  Jersey 
City,  from  what  I  understand,  controlled  rackets,  pay-offs,  and  things 
of  that  nature.  You  had  wire  services ;  you  had  gambling ;  you  had  all 
of  that  in  Jersey  City.    All  of  that  went  on  until  1949. 

I  say  those  are  the  things  that  I  am  sure,  if  this  committee  had  had 
the  time,  they  could  have  uncovered  and  probably  found  a  solution 
for. 
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But  the  statement  I  would  like  to  make  is  this,  Senator. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Moser,  may  I  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Surely. 

Mr.  Krteger.  I  am  deliofhted  at  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
and  aid  the  great,  constructive  endeavors  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. Like  many  others,  I  am  also  the  son  of  an  immigrant.  But  for 
the  fact  that  my  father  and  mother  didn't  miss  the  boat,  I  may  have 
been  subject  to  the  economic  and  social  restrictions  of  another  satellite 
nation  that  is  jiresently  enforced  to  challenge  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  The  free  American  institutions  have  atforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  public  education  followed  by  a  course  of  law.  Then,  aided  by  my 
parents— who,  may  I  say,  are  people  of  very  modest  circumstances — 
and  working  during  summers  and  after  classes,  I  was  able  to  pay  for 
my  legal  education. 

Since  engaging  in  the  practice  of  law,  I  have  been  influenced  largely 
by  the  difficult  economic  pressui-e  experienced  during  my  childhood 
and  boyhood ;  and,  therefore,  my  leanings  were  primarily  toward  those 
Avho  were  in  dire  need  of  legal  counsel  and  aid. 

I  was  also  attracted  to  the  then  struggling  labor  unions.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  very  few  of  them  had  the  funds  to  pay  for 
my  services,  I  did  render  whatever  legal  aid  was  necessary  in  their 
eiforts  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  standards  of  their  members. 
This  sort  of  practice  quite  understandably  brought  me  in  frequent 
contact  with  public  officials,  primarily  at  State  and  municipal  levels. 

It  has  been  my  conviction  that  a  complete  understanding  by  public 
officials  of  the  economic  necessity  for  the  small,  struggling  merchant, 
and  workingman,  is  necessary  to  improve  their  conditions.  Thus  I 
have  identified  myself  with  political  activities. 

My  endeavors  in  this  course  of  my  practice  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  channeled  toward  the  enactment  of  labor  legislation,  trade  acts, 
unfair-sales  acts,  and,  since  associating  myself  with  the  municipal 
government  of  my  city,  have  been  directed  toward  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  rights  of  all  citizens. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  progress  of  such  a  practice  I  would  be 
brought  in  contact  with  various  individuals  and  groups.  That  is  the 
way  of  life.  I  am  grateful  for  the  })rivilege  of  appearing  before 
you  and  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  welcome,  indeed,  jNIr.  Krieger. 

Senator  Wiley,  do  you  have  any  questions  ^ 

Senator  Wiley.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kef auver  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  James  Bishop. 

Mr.  Bishop,  will  you  raise  your  riglit  hand,  please?  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  that  the  testimony  you  give  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bishop,  will  you  be  good  enough  just  to  sit 
on  that  side,  so  that  you  will  be  in  front  of  the  microphones? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  A.  BISHOP,  TEANECK,  N.  J. 

The  Chairmax.  Your  full  name? 

Mr.  Bishop.  James  A.  Bishop. 

The  Chairman.  James  A.  BishoiD  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  your  residence  ^ 

Mr.  Bishop.  Teaneck,  X.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Teaneck,  X.  J.  What  is  your  business  or  pro- 
fession ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  am  a  biographer. 

The  Chairman.  How  lono-  have  you  lived  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Bishop.  All  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  All  your  life. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  was  born  there. 

The  Chairman.  Fine.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now,  might  I  ask 
you  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Bishop,  if  you  will  keep  your  voice  up  so  that 
all  may  hear? 

Mr. "Bishop.  Yes;  I  shall.    I  will  try. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downey  Rice. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  say  that  you  are  a  biographer? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  do  a  little  writing,  and  you  authored  several 
books  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  you  live  in  Bergen  County? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  do. 

Mr.  Rice.  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Going  back  to  19^8,  would  you  tell  the  committee  what 
experience  you  had  there  ( 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.  I  decided  that  I  would  like  to  have  some  expe- 
rience in  politics.  It  is  a  credo  among  w-riters  that  you  cannot  wa'ite 
about  any  subject  unless  you  have  had  some  experience  in  it.  And, 
although  as  a  reporter  before  1  was  a  biographer  I  had  written  about 
politics,  I  had  no  real  experience  in  it. 

Senator  Elmer  Wene,  who  was  State  senator  in  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Rice.  How  do  you  spell  that  name? 

Mr.  Bishop.  W-e-n-e. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Senator  Elmer  Wene. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  was  a  State  senator? 

Mr.  Bishop.  State  senator.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bishop.  And  before  that,  he  had  been  a  congressman. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bishop.  He  was  running  for  Governor  and  had  been  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  Party.    I  saw  him  several 

Mr.  Rice.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  He  was  the  Democratic  nominee.  And  I  had  seen  him 
several  times  in  my  county,  and  he  asked  me,  after  several  luncheons, 
if  I  would  accompany  him  on  his  campaign  tour  throughout  the  State ; 
if  I  would  assist  him  with  reporters ;  if  I  would  counsel  him  on  issues. 
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Mr.  EicE.  In  other  words,  you  acted  as  an  adviser,  or  consultant, 
for  his  campaign? 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  is  right.  And  this  was  the  very  thing  I  had  been 
looking  for.  So  I  took  it  as  a  volunteer  worker  and  went  with  him. 
And  we  were  in  Newark,  in  Essex  County,  late  in  September,  when 
the  man  who  assists  Colonel  Kelly,  who  was  the  Democratic  leader 
of  Essex  County,  a  man  named  George  Kesselhaut 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  keep  your  voice  up  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  that.  You  say  the  man  who  assisted 
Kelly  was  named  what? 

Mr.  Bishop.  George  Kesselhaut. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  do  you  spell  that? 

Mr.  Bishop.  K-e-s-s-e-1-h-a-u-t. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bishop.  And  Kesselhaut  did  errands  and  assisted  Colonel 
Kelly,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  county.  And 
Kesselhaut  phoned  me.  I  was  with  the  reporters  in  a  suite  of  rooms 
at  the  Essex  House,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  see  him  immediately, 
and  I  asked  him  where,  and  was  it  important.  He  said  it  was  impor- 
tant, and  would  I  come  down  to  suite  9-0-something  in  the  same 
hotel. 

Mr.  Rice.  Where  is  the  Essex  House? 

Mr.  Bishop.  In  Newark,  right  in  the  heart  of  Newark,  on  Broad 
Street. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  Newark. 

Mr.  Bishop.  And  the  senator  was  in  the  hotel  at  that  time,  but  in 
another  suite  of  rooms,  and  I  saw  George,  and  he  walked  over  to  a 
window  and  looked  through  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  he  stalled  and 
coughed  and  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  said  that  he  had  a  very  impor- 
tant call  to  make,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  make  it  through  me, 
that  I  had  the  ear  of  the  senator.  When  his  campaign  was  over,  I 
was  not  so  sure  about  that. 

However,  I  asked  him  what  it  was  about,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  Longie  Zwillman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Longie  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  Longie  Zwillman.  And  I  said  I  had,  because  I 
had  done  a  very  short  stint  on  the  Newark  Ledger,  when  it  was  run  by 
Lucius  D.  Russell  in  1932.  At  that  time,  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Zwillman 
as  a  local  boss  of  racketeers,  or  gangsters,  or  what  have  you. 

I  asked  him  what  the  proposition  was,  and  that  I  would  try  to  relay 
whatever  it  was  to  the  senator  the  following  morning  at  breakfast. 
And  he  said,  "Well,  Zwillman  wants  to  help  Wene." 

Mr.  Rice.  Zwillman  wanted  to  help  Wene? 

]\Ir.  Bishop.  Yes.  And  he  gave  the  impression — I  don't  remember 
the  exact  quote— but  thaf^Zwillman  would  go  for  $300,000  to  Senator 
Wene. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  that  he  gave  the  impression  that 
Zwillman  would  go  for  $300,000  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  be  a  little  more  specific  and  tell  us 

Mr.  Bishop.  He  said  he  would  go  that  high. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  he  would  contribute  that 
much  ? 
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Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  he  would  contribute  that  much  to  the  Wene  guber- 
natorial campaign. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  was  the  candidate  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  was  the"  Republican  candidate. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  the  present  Governor.  And  I  asked  him,  as  long 
as  I  was  to  relay  this  message  to  the  Senator,  what  was  expected  of 
the  Senator  in  return,  and  Kesselhaut  said  Zwillman  does  not  want 
the  Wene  administration  to  hurt  him,  or  he  does  not  want  to  be  hurt 
by  the  Wene  administration.    That  is  all  he  asks. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  does  not  want  to  be  liurt  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  by  the  Wene 'administration.  That  is,  if  Wene 
was  elected  Governor,  he  did  not  want  to  be  hurt.  That  was  what 
Kesselhaut  had  to  say. 

I  asked  if  there  was  anything  further,  and  he  said  he  would  like 
to  have  a  friend  in  the  State  attorney  general's  office. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  would  like  to  have  a  friend  in  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral's office? 

Mr.  Bishop.  A  friend  in  the  State  attorney  general's  office. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute that  much  in  the  event  that  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  In  the  event  that  he  had  a  friend  in  the  State  attorney 
general's  office. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  did  you  understand  that  to  mean 
that  he  would  expect  or  require  the  appointment  or  the  designation  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  As  I  understand  it.  But  here  again,  I  am  going  into 
the  field  of  interpretation.  I  gathered  from  what  Kesselhaut  said 
that  Zwillman  would  like  to  have  a  voice  in  the  naming  of  the  attorney 
general. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  was  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  realize  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  remember 
the  exact  words,  but  can  you  not  be  just  a  little  more  specific  and  tell 
us  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  the  words  that  were  used  then  just  what 
was  said  as  to  the  fact  that  Zwillman  would  want  to  be  the  one  who 
would  name  the  attorney  general  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  he  said  he  would  want  a 
friend  in  the  attorney  general's  office.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  come 
to  a  direct  quote. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  did  a  little  reading  between  the  lines,  though,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Oh,  yes.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  what 
he  meant. 

Mr.  Rice.  So  that  your  impression  was  that  he  would  require  just 
a  little  bit  farther  than  a  friend ;  he  actually  wanted  an  appointee  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  that  is  rather  a  common  political  terminology,  to 
talk  to  a  leader  of  a  county  and  ask  what  he  wants,  and  he  would  say, 
"Well,  I  would  like  to  have  a  voice  or  a  friend  in  the  prosecutor's 
office."  You  can  take  that  to  mean  that  he  would  like  to  screen  per- 
haps five  candidates  and  select  one. 

So  I  was  not  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant.  But  I  relayed  the  mes- 
sage the  following  morning  at  breakfast  to  the  Senator— — 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  hold  up  there  for  a  minute  until  we 
get  back  ?    There  is  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  original  conversation,  before  we 
come  to  the  second  part  when  it  was  relayed  to  the  Senator,  upon 
having  that  mentioned  to  you,  did  you  make  any  comment  about  it, 
or  did  you  repeat  it,  or  say  anytliing  at  all  to  become  satisfied  your- 
self that  you  understood  what  the  proposition  w^as  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaieman.  You  talked  back  and  forth  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Oh,  yes.  I  said,  "Now  let's  get  this  straight."  I  said 
that  not  once,  but  perhaps  three  times.  I  said,  "Now,  Zwillman  is 
making  the  offer.    You  are  not  making  the  offer." 

He  said,  "As  long  as  Zwillman  is  making  it — I  think  the  Senator 
may  have  heard  of  him — he  will  know  who  it  is." 

I  said,  "I  know  who  it  is." 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Now  you  say  the  next  day  you  did  relay 
it  to  the  Senator,  the  candidate  for  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  at  breakfast. 

Mr.  Rice.  Before  you  leave  that  conversation,  did  he  indicate  that 
in  the  past  Zwillman  had  been  active  in  any  campaign  or  had  assisted 
anyone  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.  He  said,  "You  can  tell  the  Senator  that  Zwillman 
will  do  more  for  Wene  than  he  did  for  Johnny  Kenny." 

Mr.  Rice.  He  would  do  more  for  Wene  than  he  had  done  in  the 
past  for  Kenny  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  For  Kenny. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  indicate  what  he  had  done  for  Kenny  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  No,  and  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  you  did  mention  $300,000  in  connection  with  Wene  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  The  inference  there  was  that  Kenny  had  been  elected, 
and  we  did  that  much  for  Kenny ;  we  will  do  that  much  for  Wene. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  no  specific  reference,  are  we  to  under- 
stand, to  any  particular  contribution  that  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  No  money  was  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Now,  the  next  day  you  repeated  or  relayed  the  offer  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  did  you  say  to  him  and  what  did  he  say 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  caught  him  at  breakfast.  I  caught  him  before  break- 
fast, when  he  was  shaving,  and  I  said,  "I  will  join  you  at  breakfast. 
I  want  to  talk  about  something  important." 

He  said,  "All  right.     I  will  be  down  there  in  a  half -hour." 

I  met  him  in  the  main  dining  room.  He  was  already  having  eggs. 
And  I  sat  across  from  him,  and  I  said,  "I  had  a  visit  last  night  from 
George  Kesselhaut." 

And  he  knew  who  Kesselhaut  was  because  Kesselhaut  was  a  sort  of 
lieutenant  to  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  county.  And  he  said, 
"What  is  it  all  about?" 

I  said,  "I  understand" — I  said,  "Please  get  this  straight  now" — 
"That  Longie  Zwillman  wants  to  contribute  to  your  campaign.  The 
figure  was  mentioned  up  to  $300,000." 

And  I  didn't  get  to  complete  the  message  because  the  Senator  had 
eggs  half-way  to  his  lips  and  the  eggs  froze  on  the  fork  right  where 
they  were,  and  he  said,  "I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it.    WTien  do  we  get  out  of  this  county  ?" 
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I  said,  "We  get  out  today."  I  said,  "Now,  just  a  minute,  until  I 
finish  it  so  that  you  will  know  what  it  is,  because  I  want  to  be  able 
to  tell  Kesselhaut  that  I  relayed  the  message." 

He  said,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  it,"  and  he  said,  "If  I  were 
you  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  people." 

The  Chairman.  As  nearly  as  you  can  place  it,  what  was  the  exact 
date? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Late  September.  Perhaps  the  latest  would  be  the  first 
week  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  think  the  records  of  the  Essex  House  will  show  when 
we  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  1948? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Of  1948. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  communicate  that  back  to  Kesselhaut,  then? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.  George  phoned  me  that  same  morning  and  said, 
"How  did  you  make  out?" 

Mr.  Rice.  That  was  a  telephone  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.     "How  did  you  make  out?" 

I  said,  "I  told  the  Senator  and  he  never  even  heard  it  through.  He 
said,  no,  he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Kesselhaut  said,  "All  right.     You  gave  it  a  good  try." 

And  the  only  person  who  knew  about  it  was — we  were  to  have  a 
Hudson  County  Day,  and  I  was  in  touch  with  Frank  Eggers,  and  I 
told  him,  over  the  phone.  This  was  also  from  Essex  House.  And 
Frank  Eggers  was 

Mr.  Rice.  Can  you  fix  the  time  a  little  better  as  to  when  you  talked 
to  Eggers? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.    It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day. 

Mr.  Rice.  Of  that  same  day  ? 

Mr.  T^iSHOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  repeated  this  deal,  or  proposition,  to  Eggers? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  that  is  the  only  other  person  you  told  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.  And  Eggers  said,  "Good  (jrod,  don't  let  him  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  people." 

That  was  all. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right,  sir.     Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver? 

Senator  Kefauver.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Krieger. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Excuse  me.  I  am  awfully  sorry.  That  was  1949, 
and  not  1948. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  correct  the  record.  The  years  was  1949, 
instead  of  1948. 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  make  this  statement. 
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It  is,  of  course,  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  any  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  here  to  have  any  reply  that 
]ie  or  she  may  desire.  In  connection  with  Abner  Zwillman,  these 
facts  are  being:  developed,  and  it  had  been  the  hope  of  the  committee 
that  he  would  be  here  in  person.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made 
to  locate  him  and  to  serve  him.  For  a  month,  the  committee's  repre- 
sentatives have  sought  him.  His  lawyers  have  been  notified.  Tele- 
grams have  been  sent  to  his  home  and  to  other  places  where  it  is 
thought  he  might  be. 

The  press  has  been  very  cooperative.  His  picture  has  appeared 
in  the  press,  and  press  notices  in  virtually  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  have  carried  the  information  that  this  committee  desires  to 
have  him.  The  FBI  has  cooperated,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  others, 
but  he  is  still  missing. 

We  therefore  feel  that  he  certainly  cannot  complain  because  he 
must  know  that  the  committee  is  seeking  him,  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
he  is  avoiding  process. 

Mrs.  Krieger,  please. 

Mrs.  Krieger,  will  you  kindly  raise  your  right  hand,  please?  In 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  swear  that  the  testimony  you 
give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MURIEL  KRIEGER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name? 
Mrs.  Kjueger.  Muriel  Krieger. 

The  Chairman.  Muriel  Krieger.     And  Mrs.  Krieger,  your  address  ? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  885  West  End  Avenue. 
The  Chairman.  West  End  Avenue,  of  what  city  ? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  New  York  City. 
The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  lived  previously  ? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  Jersey  City. 
The  Chairman.  Jersey  City? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  did  you  reside  there  ? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  For  5  years. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  married  ? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  No  longer. 

The  Chairman.  No  longer.     You  were  previously  married? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  And  to  whom? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  To  Harold  Krieger. 

The  Chairman.  Harold  Krieger.     He  is  the  man  who  has  just 
testified  earlier  this  afternoon  and  this  morning? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  I  believe  so. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  divorced? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  take  place? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  July  13. 
The  Chairman.  Of  this  year  ? 
Mrs.  Krieger.    Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Krieger,  might  I  ask  you  at  the  outset 
if  you  will  keep  your  voice  up,  please,  in  answering  the  questions? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  will  try. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mrs.  Krieger,  we  had  some  difficulty  locating  you,  and 
finally  had  to  serve  a  subpena  upon  you  in  order  to  get  you  here. 
Are  you  reluctant  to  testify  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Not  since  I  have  been  subpenaed. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  in  any  case,  you  will  tell  us  the  whole  story,  will 
you  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Evervthing  I  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  A  few  minutes  ago  your  former  husband  was  testifying 
here.  We  asked  him  a  lot  of  questions,  and  we  want  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  give  the  same  answers  to  some  of  those  questions. 
But  before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  in  connection  with  your 
divorce,  did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  a  lawyer? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  situation  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  every  lawyer  approached  refused  to  take  the 
case  because  the  pressure  was  put  on  the  lawyer  by  Harold  Krieger 
or  friends  of  his. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  finally  got  one,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  has  any  pressure  been  put  upon  you  to  keep  you 
from  testifying  here  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  there  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  kind  of  pressure  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  A  lawyer  whom  I  retained  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone and  told  me  to  come  to  see  him,  and  he  told  me  that  for  my 
own  good  it  was  best  that  I  didn't  testify.  When  I  asked  him  why, 
he  said.  "Your  divorce  isn't  final  yet." 

I  said,  "Yes,  it  is;  my  divorce  decree  was  granted  on  July  13." 

He  said.  "But  it  takes  another  3  months,  doesn't  it?" 

I  said,  "Yes ;  but  my  divorce  is  final,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  allowed 
to  testify  if  I  am  called." 

I  didn't  want  to  testify  unless  I  had  to. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  any  other  pressure  put  on  you  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes.  Mr.  Krieger  called  members  of  my  family 
and  asked  them  to  call  me  and  tell  me — beg  me  not  to  testify. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  close  a  friend  of  Mr.  Krieger  is  Zwillman? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  laiow  how  close  they  are  socially 

The  Chairman.  We  mean  Abner  Zwillman. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  Abner  Zwillman. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  know  who  you  mean.  I  don't  know  how  close 
they  are  socially.  But  I  do  know  that  they  have  spoken  together. 
They  have  seen  each  other  on  many  occasions,  and  they  have  consulted 
with  each  other.    I  know  that  my  husband  has  consulted  with  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  what  kind  of  things  does  he  consult  with  him. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  believe  labor  and  politics. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  called  him  often  on  the  telephone? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Mr.  Krieger  has  called  Mr.  Zwillman,  yes. 

INIr.  Moser.  Very  frequently? 
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Mrs.  Krieger.  At  times,  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Krieoer  refer  to  Zwillinan 
as  the  "big  fellow"? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  was  the  only  way  he  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  referred  to  Kenny  as  the  "little  fellow"  ? 

Mr.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  do  that  often  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  As  many  times  as  I  heard  him  speak  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  always  referred  to  them  that  way? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes.  He  never  called  him  Longie,  and  very  in- 
frequently Abe. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  always  called  him  the  "big  fellow''"? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  and  most  other  people  did,  too.  Everyone 
who  referred  to  him  used  his  name  by  calling  him  the  "big  fellow." 

Mr.  Moser.  Mrs.  Krieger,  it  is  very  important  for  you  to  be  sure 
about  that,  because  he  testified  a  few  minutes  ago  under  oath  that  he 
never  used  that  expression  under  any  circumstances  that  he  could 
recall, 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  they  were  reluctant  to  use  his  name  over  the 
telephone.  And  even  in  conversation,  they  would  refer  to  him  as 
the  "big  fellow." 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  phrase  "big  fellow"  was  sort  of  a  code 
so  that  they  would  not  use  his  name  over  the  telephone? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  they  used  the  words  "little  fellow"  as  a  sort  of 
code  to  refer  to  Mayor  Kenny  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  we  also  asked  Mr.  Krieger  whether  Zwillman 
had  been  responsible  for  his  obtaining  clients  in  the  policy  business 
back  in  the  early  thirties.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  think  he  did,  but  I  can't  say.  I  don't  think 
he  loiew  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  think  he  knew  him.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Zwillman  was  the  one  who  introduced  him  to  one  of  his  first  labor 
union  clients? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Which  client  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  information  to  the  effect  that  Zwillman  in- 
troduced him  to  the  pipe  layers'  union.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  If  I  remember  correctly,  my  husband's  first  union 
was  the  news  dealers. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  news  dealers. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  did  Zwillman  have  anything  to  do  with  putting 
him  in  connection  with  those  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  am  sure  that  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  of  any  union  that  Zwillman  was  respon- 
sible forgetting  him  retained  by  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  the  liquor  union, 

Mr.  MosER.  The  liquor  union  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  think  that  Zwillman  was  directlv  responsible 
for  that  ?^ 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wliat  is  your  recollection  of  that?     What  happened? 
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Mrs.  Krieger.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Krieger  at  that  time — that  was 
about  5  years  ago — had  shown  me  a  sheaf  of  papers,  and  there  was  a 
union  contract.  I  believe  that  a  salary  was  mentioned,  and  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  retained  as  their  counsel,  and  he  was  always  very, 
very  much  affected  by  Mr.  Zwillman's  opinion  of  him.  And  I  think 
ihat  it  was  Mr.  Zwillman's  say-so  that  got  him  the  job.     He  said  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Krieger  said  that  it  was  Zwillman's  influence  that 
got  him  the  job  as  counsel  for  the  union;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Mr.  Krieger  ever  tell  you  that  the  policy  boys  gave 
Jiim  a  Nash  car  one  time  as  a  present  i 

Mi-s.  Krieger.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  did  tell  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  testified  here  that  that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Then  he  wasn't  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  MosER.  Either  that,  or  he  was  not  telling  us  the  truth;  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Could  be. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  we  also  asked  him  if  he  ever  went  to  Zwillman  s 
residence  to  see  him,  and  he  testified  that  he  did  occasionally.  Can 
you  say  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  think  he  did  visit  him  frequently. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  frequently? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  There  were  times  that  he  would  see  him  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  often  ?  Once  every  Sunday  or  Saturday,  or  some- 
thing? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  On  Saturdays,  generally. 

Mr.  Moser.  Every  Saturday  he  would  go  over  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  For  a  period  of  time,  yes;  sometimes  for  2  months 
at  a  time,  or  a  month  at  a  time,  and  then  he  didn't  seem  to  be  going 
there  for  a  while.    Then  he  would  start  going  there  again. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  would  go  every  week  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  going  there  for  a  specific  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  guess  he  must  have.  He  would  sometimes  speak  to 
him  before  he  would  go  over  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  told  us  that  he  sometimes  just  happened  to  drop  in 
because  he  was  in  the  neighborhood,  but  he  never  went  there  for  any 
specific  purpose.    What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  would  say  it  wasn't  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  Because  he  did  go  there  for  a  specific  purpose? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  heard  the  conversations  that  transpired.  I  don't 
know  what  they  pertained  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  you  do  know  from  those  conversations  that  he  was 
going  there  for  a  purpose ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  he  call  up  in  advance  and  make  arrangements 

to  go? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Generally,  yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  did  not  jusl  drop  in? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  made  specific  arrangements, 

then? 
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Mrs.  Krieger.  On  several  occasions  I  heard  the  arrangements  being 
made. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  you  and  Mr.  Krieger  went  to  Florida  for  several 
weeks,  did  you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  in  the  winter  of  1948-49  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Zwillman  there  at  the  time? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  He  was  there  for  a  few  years.  I  don't  remember  just 
which  the  years  were. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean  for  several  of  the  years  that  you  went  there, 
he  was  there  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Mr.  Krieger  down  there  to  attend  labor  meetings  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  was  Zwillman  there  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  I  can't  say,  but  I  know  that  they  used  to  confer 
almost  every  afternoon. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  conferred  every  afternoon.  Mr.  Krieger  said  that 
they  did  not  confer,  that  he  merely  met  him  casually,  if  he  happened 
to  see  him  at  the  hotel.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  know  that  the  telephone  was  constantly  in  play. 
He  was  always  being  paged  at  the  hotel.  JNIr.  Zwillman  would  gen- 
erally ask  him  to  come,  or  he  would  call  Mr.  Zwillman  and  make 
arrangements  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  were  constantly  in  touch  with  each  other  by 
telephone  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  they  were.  Then  tliat  generally  preceded  a  visit. 
And  he  would  spend  the  afternoons  there  generally,  at  the  pool. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  the  pool,  talking  to  Zwillman  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  do  you  know  he  was  talking  to  Zwillman? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  he  said  he  was  going  to  talk  to  Zwillman. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  then  when  he  came  back,  he  said  he  had  been  talk- 
ing to  him  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  see  them  talking  together  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  mean,  you  went  over  on  some  occasions  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger,  On  a  few  occasions  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  you  only  go  on  a  few  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Mr.  Krieger  didn't  want  me  to  join  him  on  many 
occasions  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  say  why  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No,  he  didn't  say  why.  His  attitude  was  evident 
enough. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  attend  a  dinner,  a  social  dinner  at  a  night  club 
at  which^William  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  present? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Zwillman  there? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  definite  about  that  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  am. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Krieger  said  that  he  was  very  definite  that  it  was 

not  so. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  It  was  a  rather  important  event  in  my  life,  I  think, 
meeting  Mr.  Green,  and  I  couldn't  help  but  associate  him  with  Mr. 
Zwillman  and  those  who  were  with  us  that  evening.  It  was  pretty 
important  to  me,  and  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  all  sit  at  the  same  table  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  remember  whether  or  not  we  did.  The  table 
only  held  room  for  just  so  many,  and  he  either  was  at  the  same  table 
or  directly  behind  us,  with  another  party. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  anyway,  were  you  in  the  same  party? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  we  were. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  election  of  Mr. 
Kenny.     Did  Mr.  Krieger  take  an  active  part  in  that  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Very  active,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Zwillman  take  a  part  in  it? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Probably  some  part. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  and  Mr.  Krieger  talk  about  it? 

Mrs.  Krieger.   (No  response.) 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  and  Mr.  Krieger  talk  about  it? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  The  answer  to  that  is  "Yes."  I  can't  remember  any 
definite  remarks  that  were  made,  but  I  know  that  they  had  some  dis- 
cussions with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Krieger  and  Zwillman  discussed 
the  campaign  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  they  discussed  politics  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  they  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  many  occasions  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Not  on  many  occasions.      • 

Mr.  Moser.  But  on  some  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  But  on  some. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  they  in  constant  telephone  conversation  during 
the  campaign  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  say  constant. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  frequent? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  But  frequently,  and  not  always  with  regard  to  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  Moser.  But  with  regard  to  other  matters,  as  well? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  they  ever  discuss  labor  matters? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  did? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Krieger  testified  that  they  did  not.  Is  he  wrong 
about  that  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  from  the  conversations  you  heard  there 
that  they  were  discussing  labor  matters  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  also  know  that  they  discussed  the  campaign. 
How  many  unions  would  you  say  Mr.  Krieger  had  something  to  do 
with  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  The  number  of  27  was  quoted  to  me. 
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Mr.  MosER,  Twenty-seven.  Yon  mean  lie  told  von  he  represented 
27? 

Mrs.  Kriegek.  No,  he  didn't  tell  me.  Others  told  me.  Bnt  I  know 
that  if  it  wasn't  that,  it  closely  approximated  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  anybody  tell  yon  that  Krieger  was  the  man  to  see- 
with  regard  to  labor  matters  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes.  Many  people  told  me  that.  They  told  me 
when  they  conldn't  get  anything  else  done,  that  Harold  Krieger 
conld  do  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  did  they  ever  indicate  that  he  consnlted  Zwillman 
abont  it? 

Mi-s.  Krieger.  No,  I  am  sorry,  I  can't  say  that  I  do  remember  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  yon  ever  meet  a  man  named  Tony  Boy  in  Florida? 

Mre.  Krieger.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yon  did  ?. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  yon  see  him  often? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Not  too  often. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Mr.  Krieger  see  him  often  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  believe  he  saw  him  whenever  we  went  over  to  the 
Martinique,  and  they  used  to  call  each  other  frequently  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  called  him  often  on  the  telephone  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes.    In  fact,  we  were  invited  to  his  wedding. 

Mr.  Moser.  To  Tony  Boy's  wedding? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  know  Tony  Boy's  last  name  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  If  I  told  vou  it  was  Biardo,  would  von  sav  that  is 
right? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  It  wouldn't  mean  anything^  because  he  was  just 
referred  to  in  our  presence  as  Tony  Boy. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  go  to  the  wedding? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No.     I  was  ill.     I  had  an  operation. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Mr.  Kreiger  go  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No,  he  didn't.    I  don't  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Mr.  Krieger  know  Charles  Witkowski? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  he  dicl. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  well  did  he  know  him  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  He  was  over  to  our  house  twice.  They  had  several 
discussions  at  home  pertaining  to  labor.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
it  was  with  regard  to  any  specific  problem. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  you  say  that  Mr.  Krieger  and  Zwillman  are 
(juite  close  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  definitely. 

Mr.  MosER.  Very  close  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Krieger  said  that  he  never  talked  to  Witkowski 
about  any  labor  matters  or  politics.     Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  remember  politics.  But  I  would  say  that 
they  did  discuss  labor.    They  discussed  the  longshoreman  problem. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  INIr.  Krieger  have  any  dealings  with  Jerry  Catena 
in  Florida? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  was  only  social. 
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Mr.  MosEK.  Just  social.    But  he  did  see  him  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  meet  Abe  Lew  down  there  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes ;  I  know  Abe  Lew. 

]Mr.  MosER.  And  did  Mr.  Krieger  liave  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Mr.  Ellenstein,  Meyer  C.  Ellenstein?  Did 
Mr.  Krieger  have  any  dealings  with  him? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Occasionally  or  frequently? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  would  say  occasionally. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  Mr.  Ellenstein  ever  called  on  Mr.  Krieger  for  assist- 
ance in  labor  matters? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  couldn't  say  definitely. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  you  say  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Krieger  and  Mr, 
Zwillman  engineered  the  election  of  Mr.  Kenny  in  1949  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  would  say  Mr.  Krieger  was  much  more  responsible 
for  his  election  than  Mr.  Zwillman  was.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  what 
he  contributed  to  the  election  physically.  I  know  that  Mr.  Krieger 
did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Zwillman  contributed  any  money 
to  it? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  I  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  recall  a  dinner  at  the  home  of  Paul  Hanley,  the 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Kenny,  a  year  before  the  election  at  which  Mr. 
Krieger  said  something  about  being  able  to  throw  some  votes?  Do 
3'ou  remember  that  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  happened? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  remember  what  started  it,  but  I  think  that 
Mr.  Hanley  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hague  and  Mr.  Kenny  were 
at  loggerheads,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  there.  Mr.  Hanley  at 
that  time  thought  it  would  be  a  very,  very  good  idea  to  do  something 
about  getting  Mr.  Kenn}-  to  run  as  mayor,  and  Harry  said  that  he 
would  try  to  swing  the  vote.  He  said  that  he  was  sure  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  out  with 
the  mayor's  daughter  and  son-in-law  very  frequently,  and  Mr.  Hanley 
Avould  introduce  Harold  as  being  the  greatest  labor  lawyer,  because 
in  his  opinion  I  think  he  thought  he  was,  and  he  probably  felt  that  he 
could  be  responsible  for  swinging  the  vote. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Mr.  Krieger  ever  talk  about  campaign  strategy  and 

policy  in  connection  with 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  Mr.  Krieger  had  it 
pretty  well  figured  out,  and  that  there  were  others  who  were  handling 
it  quite  adequatel}'. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  about  the  testimonial  dinner  given  for 
Mr.  Krieger  on  June  2('),  1949? 
Mrs.  Krieger.  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  received  a  gold-plated  typewriter,  as  I  understand 
it? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes,  he  did. 
Mr.  Mcser.  Was  he  offered  a  Cadillac? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  He  told  uie  that  that  was — in  fact,  I  think  they  made 
an  announcement  of  the  fact,  but  I  don't  remember  definitely.     But 
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I  do  know  that  he  told  me  that  he  woukl  be  given  a  Cadillac.  But  he 
said  that  he  didn't  want  it  because  he  didn't  have  enough  money,  and 
also  because  he  thought  it  would  be  sort  of  a  political  front  to  the 
people. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Krieger,  I  think,  did  testify  that  there  had  been 
some  newspaper  publication  of  the  fact,  but  that  it  did  not  materialize. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  He  never  did  get  the  Cadillac. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  said,  that  he  never  received  it 
himself. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  He  may  have  gotten  the  cash  for  it.  I  think  he  said 
he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  be  a  little  more  specific?  Do  you  know 
definitely  whether  cash  was  presented  to  Mr.  Krieger,  and  if  he  ac- 
cepted it? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  All  I  can  remember  is  that  he  said  he  was  going  to 
get  the  cash,  because  he  needed  it.  He  said  he  was  broke  and  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  get  the 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  was  some  mention  made 
today  of  the  fact  that  he  did  receive  the  difi'erence  between  the  trade-in 
.of  his  other  car  and  a  Buick. 

Mrs.  Ejiieger.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  statement  is  correct? 

Mrs.  IvRiEGER.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  David  Lieb  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Lieb  ?    Yes ;  I  did  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  his  business,  do  you  remember? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  know  specifically.  It  was  some  fine  line  of 
building.  I  just  don't  know  to  what  extent  or  what  particular  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Moser.  Something  to  do  with  building  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  a  mason  contractor.  Does  that 
help  you  remember  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  It  might. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  ever  visit  your  home  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No  ;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  business  discussions  between  him 
and  Krieger? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Just  twice,  I  think,  and  I  didn't  hear  the  discussions 
actually.  But  there  was  just  some  mention  made  of  bricks,  or  I  don't 
remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Lieb  call  Mr.  Krieger  on  the  telephone  ? 

Mrs.  Ejiieger.  Yes,  he  did ;  several  times. 

Mr.  MosER.  Several  times  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  remember  a  conversation  in  which  he  said 
that  the  contract  would  have  to  be  discussed  with  the  "Big  Fellow"  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  don't  remember  that? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  do  you  know  Donald  Spence  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  represented  a  company  called  People's  Express  Co. 
that  made  an  offer  for  rental  of  the  Newark  Union  Truck  Terminal. 
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Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  ever  discussed  with  Mr.  Krieger 
or  Mr.  Spence  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  if  it  was.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.   1  ou  say  it  was  not  discussed  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  say,  if  it  was,  I  never  heard  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  discussed  or  not,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  The  Mutual  Trucking  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  People's  Trucking  Co. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No.     No  trucking  company  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  People's  Express  Co.,  it  was  called. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  any  discussion  about  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  do ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  difficulty  of  getting  trucks  into  the  terminal  ? 

Mrs.  Kjiieger.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  that.  All  I  remember  is  that 
some  mention  was  made  of  Harold's  being  given  a  commission,  some- 
thing about  the  port  authority,  the  commissioner  of  the  port  authority. 
I  know  he  wanted  it  and  he  discussed  it  with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  As  he  discussed  it  with  others. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Governor  DriscoU,  did 
Harold  Krieger  do  any  work  for  Driscoll  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes ;  he  did.  I  think  almost  equally  as  much  as  witli 
Mayor  Kenny. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  sorry.  I  had  an  interruption  and  I  did  not  hear 
your  answer. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Almost  as  much  as  for  Mayor  Kenny. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  worked  hard  for  Driscoll  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Very  hard ;  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  make  any  attempts  to  swing  any  labor  unions 
over  in  favor  of  Driscoll  ? 

Mrs.  Kjrieger.  Yes ;  he  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  testified  that  he  did  not  support  either  party  in  the 
campaign ;  that  he  sat  by  and  did  not  support  Driscoll  or  Wene.  Wliat 
is  your  understanding  of  that  ? 

Mrs.  I^ieger.  I  know  that  he  supported  Driscoll.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  met  subsequently  and  Driscoll  was  called  over  to  me  and  intro- 
duced to  me,  and  I  think  he  felt  very,  very  happy  about  his  election, 
and  he  felt  very,  very  proud  to  be  with  Harold.  I  remember  the 
conversations  that  were  made  and  I  remember  the  campaigning  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  work  hard  for  Driscoll  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  He  was  out  every  night. 

Mr.  MosER.  Every  night.  And  working  with  these  labor  unions 
trying  to  swing  them  over  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes ;  and  also  the  wards  and  the  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Krieger,  are  you  in  a  position  to  state  whether 
or  not  Abner  Zwillman  participated  in  any  of  the  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elections  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Frankly,  I  remember  all  of  this  vaguely.  I  remem- 
ber spurts  of  conversation  here  and  there.     I  can't  say  specifically 
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what  tlie  conversations  entailed,  but  I  do  remember  that  they  centered 
aromid  the  election. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  conversations  with  Zwillman  ? 

Mrs.  KRiMiER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  quite  cleai",  are  you,  that  Zwillman  and  Mr. 
Krieger  did  discuss  these  elections? 

Mre.  Krieger.  Yes,  they  discussed  it.  I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Zwillman  was  just  partially  interested  or  asked  just  to  be 
informed  or  just  out  of  idle  curiosity,  or  how  involved  he  was.  I  can't 
say  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  they  did  discuss  it  frequently,  did  they? 

Mrs.  Krieoer.  Not  too  frequently  ;   on  occasion. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  Mr.  Krieger  worked  very  hard  for  the  campaign? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Oh,  yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  contribute  any  money  toward  them? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  Zwillman  did,  either? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No  :  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moser.  Now,  Mrs.  Krieger,  I  just  want  to  say  that  we  ap- 
preciate your  testifying,  although  we  had  to  ^et  you  here  by  subpena. 
I  happen  to  know  of  your  reluctance  to  testify,  and  we  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  we  put  on  to  bring 
you  in. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  Wiley.  You  said  that  your  husband  referred  to  Zwillman 
as  the  "Big  Boy"? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  The  big  fellow. 

Senator  Wiley.  The  big  felloAv;    who  was  the  little  fellow? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Mayor  Kenny. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  did  yoi\  understand  was  implied  by  the  words 
"big  fellow"? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  I  don't  think  an  implication  would  be  fair  at 
this  point.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  analyze  what  he  meant  by  it.  1 
know  that  was  the  title  he  was  commonly  referred  to,  and  I  assumed 
it  was  because  they  didn't  want  to  use  his  name. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  that  is  why  I  asked  you,  from  your  conversa- 
tion with  your  husband  or  from  any  other  source,  would  it  be  fair 
to  draw  the  implication  that  the  words  "big  fellow"  meant  that  he 
was  running  the  mayor  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Running  the  mayor? 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  The  implication  might  have  been  there,  and  I  could 
have  drawu  any  inference  from  it,  but  1  don't  think  it  is  fair  for  me  to 
draw  an  inference.    I  can't  qualify  any  further. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  I  think  that  you  have  answered  this,  but  I 
think  anybody  would  draw  that  inference,  and  if  j-ou  have  not  any 
facts  to  base  that  inference  on 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Wiley  (continuing).  I  think  it  is  well  to  get  the  explana- 
tion. 

Then,  do  you  think  it  was  just  a  term  that  was  applied  in  order  to 
stop  anyone  from  listening  in  to  know  whom  they  referred  to? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes ;  I  think  that  Avas  it  exactly. 
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Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  any  information  to  sliow  that  the  mayor, 
the  little  fellow,  was  under  the  domination  of  Zwillman  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Xo  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Wiley.  When  you  talk  about  your  husband  entraoiuo;  in  the 
political  activity,  do  you  know  what  those  activities  consisted  of, 
except  that  he  went  out  and  spoke?     Do  you  know  of  anything  else? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  know  that  there  were  many  meetings  that  were 
hel  d — conferences. 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes.  Well,  now,  is  it  right  to  draw  from  your 
statement  this  inference  that  because  of  the  fact  that  he  represented 
some  27  unions,  which  gave  him  quite  a  position  of 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Influence  and  power ;  yes. 

Senator  Wiley  (continuing).  Intiuence  and  power,  that  his  voice 
was  necessarily  influential  ?     That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Mr.  Krieger's  voice. 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  think  it  was  most  important,  most  influential. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  whether  you  know  of  any 
action  on  his  part  in  his  activities  that  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Well,  how  do  you  mean  wrong?  He  was  just  an  ac- 
tive campaigner  for  his  party. 

Senator  Wiley.  1  think  you  have  answered  this  then. 

In  other  words,  his  activities  consisted  in  speaking,  seeking  to  in- 
fluence by  talking.  Did  he  use  any  kind  of  force  or  clid  he  use  money 
of  any  kind  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  He  ma}'  have.  I  think  he  got  contributions  from 
friends.     I  don't  know  how  nnich  money  was  involved. 

Senator  Wiley.  "What  was  his  influence  with  the  unions? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  I  would  say  it  was  most  powerful. 

Senator  Wiley.  In  what  respect ;  because  he  was  their  lawyer  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  you  would  have  to  ask  me  more  specifically. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  did  his  activity  consist  of  ? 

Mi-s.  Krieger.  I  know  he  was  able  to  settle  strikes  that  no  one  had 
a])i)arently  been  able  to  settle  before  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  He  repi'esented  the  union  ? 

Mrs.  Krie(;er.  Yes ;  and  he  was  called  in  as  labor  arbitrator  when 
there  was  always  much  difficulty. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  settling  strikes  is  an  honorable  business;  is 
it  not? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes:  I  would  say  so. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  know  of  anything  dishonorable  that  he 
was  engaged  in? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Xo;  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  keep  his  business 
from  me. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  have  seen  him  with  Zwillman  a  number  of 
times '? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes;  I  have. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  Zwillman  dominate  him  or  did  he  dominate 
Zwillman? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Oh,  no ;  Zwillman  dominated  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  He  did  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Xow,  that  is  a  conclusion.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
instances 
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Mrs.  Krteger.  Well,  he  would  consult  with  him  and  ask  his  opinion, 
and  if  Zwillman  said  something,  I  believe  that  was  done. 

Senator  Wilet.  That  probably  was  one  of  the  indications  that 
Zwillman  was  the  big  fellow,  do  you  think  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Wiley.  Diet  you  see  Zwillman  in  contact  with  the  mayor 
any  time  ? 

iVIrs.  Krieger.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  know  of  no  instance  where  he  was  able  to 
influence  the  mayor  one  way  or  the  other,  do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  could  have  influenced 
the  mayor  in. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  wrong  conduct 
or  misconduct  that  you  witnessed  between  your  husband  and  Zwill- 
man? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  No.  As  I  mentioned  before,  they  were  very,  very 
careful  to  avoid  discussing  their  labor  problems  or  their  business 
problems,  and  they  tried  to  avoid  doing  it  in  front  of  me. 

Senator  Wiley.  Wliat  was  Zwillman's  general  reputation? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  people  liked  him.    I  know  that  when  his  repu- 
tation came  to  my  attention,  and  I  heard  of  his  past  associations  and 
East  misconduct,  I  questioned  my  husband's  affiliation  with  him,  and 
e  laughed  them  off.    He  said  that  those  things  were  never  true. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mrs.  Krieger,  I  thought  that  we  might  try  to 
clear  up  one  matter.  We  have  always  known,  and  I  know  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Green  to  be  a  man  of  fine  character  and  good  standing,  and 
an  honorable  man,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  did  not  mean  any  adverse 
inference  in  his  having  a  meal  with  your  husband — your  husband  in- 
vited him,  I  take  it,  to  have  a  meal  with  you,  is  that  it  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  don't  think  it  was  Mr.  Krieger's  party.  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Zwillman's  party,  but  it  was  a  social  evening,  and  we 
merely  sat  and  passed  the  evening  together  in  a  night  club. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  a  good  many  people  were  there;  is  that 
right? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Oh,  many  people  there ;  yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  About  how  many  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  would  say  about  30,  perhaps. 

Senator  Ivefauver.  You  clo  not  know  for  sure  who  gave  the  party  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  I  wouldn't  say  for  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Zw^illman. 

Senator  Kefauver.  So  you  all  were  just  there,  and  you  do  not  know 
what  the  connection  with  Mr.  Green  or  anything  else  about  it  was  ? 

Mrs.  Kjiieger.  No. 

You  see,  everyone  in  the  labor  field  was  there.  It  was  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  most  of  the  people  were  very,  very  good 
friends. 

Senator  Kefauver.  So  it  was  during  a  time  of  a  convention  in 
Miami? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right ;  that  is  alL 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Krieger,  there  was  a  lot  of  frater- 
nizing and  good  fellowship  there  ?    There  was  not  anything  particu- 
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larly  objectionable  or  which  would  reflect  discreditably  upon  Mr. 
Green  ? 

Mrs.  Isjui:ger.  Not  at  all ;  definitely  not. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  indeed.    Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

You  spoke  about  the  general  reputation  of  Zwillman.  Do  you 
know  of  any  of  his  activities  on  the  State  level  ? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Such  as? 

Senator  Wiley.  In  connection  with  State  politics. 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Yes ;  I  think  there  were  many. 

Senator  Wiley.  For  instance,  what? 

Mrs.  Krieger.  Well,  I  remember  that  during  the  time  that  ex- 
Mayor  Hague  was  seeking  to  become  nominated — I  don't  remember 
what  the  specific  position  was,  and  you  might  refresh  my  memory 
on  that — there  were  talks  of  meetings,  and  Mayor  Meyer  Ellenstein 
and  Thourot  were  mentioned,  and  Dave  Wilentz  was  mentioned,  and 
there  were  a  series  of  these  meetings  held.  I  believe  that  this  was 
public  knowledge.  It  was  in  the  paper,  I  think,  or  maybe  some  of 
it  wasn't,  but  I  know  that  Zwillman  was  consulted  about  it,  and  he 
very  often  was  called  in. 

Senator  Wiley.  Was  that  the  Democratic  National  Committee 

Mrs.  Krieger.  It  might  have  been.  It  was  just  sort  of  Hague's  last 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Krieger.  Will  you  just  step 
aside  ? 

Mr.  Krieger?  Mr.  Krieger,  will  you  just  come  around?  Mr. 
Krieger,  the  committee  does  not  desire  to  require  you  to  come  back, 
but  the  committee  felt  it  might  only  be  fair  and  proper  to  afford  you 
an  opportunity  to  come  back  if  you  so  desired. 

FURTHER  TESTIMOlSrY  OF  HAROLD  KRIEGER 

Mr.  Krieger.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  that  would  be  en- 
tirely up  to  you.  We  do  not  wish  to  order  it  or  to  suggest  it,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  prevent  it,  and  if  you  desire  to  say  any- 
thing in  view  of  the  testimony,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Krieger.  Frankly,  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  testimony.  I  was 
downstairs  trying  to  make  some  reservations  to  leave. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  surprised  at  much  that  I  did  hear.  I  don't 
think  anything  I  could  possibly  say  could  explain  it,  except  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  of  people  when  husband  and  wife 
have  the  position  that  we  have  in  that  the  child  presently  is  with 
me,  some  people  become  vindictive  and  will  go  to  any  ends  in  that 
respect. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anything  further  I  can  add.  I  regret  very 
much  this  incident  happening.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  members  of  the  committee.  I  don't  think  they  would 
be  a  party  to  anything  like  that. 

I  have  got  a  daughter  16  years  old,  and  I  would  not  want  her  to 
know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  just  thought  you  would  have  a 
right  to  reply. 
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Mr,  Witkowski,  will  you  please  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almifjhty  God,  will  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  ? 

Mr,  Witkowski,  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Frisch  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Witkowski. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  are  Mr.  Charles  Witkowski? 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  S.  WITKOWSKI,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Witkowski,  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Kefau\'er.  Are  you  a  commissioner  of  Jersey  City? 

Mr.  Witkowski.  Commissioner  of  public  works. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Commissioner  of  public  works? 

Mr.  Witkowski.  Formerly  of  the  department  of  public  safety, 
formerly  police  commissioner, 

Mr.  MosER,  Mr.  Witkowski,  do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  to  raise  your 
voice  ?    It  is  a  little  hard  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Witkowski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  KEFAU^'ER,  Let  us  get  what  you  are  now  and  what  you 
were  previously.     You  are  now  the  commissioner  of  public  works? 

Mr.  Witkowski,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver,  As  such  you  have  charge  of  streets,  buildings, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Witkowski.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  do  you  have  charge  of? 

Mr.  Witkowski.  My  department  has  been  stripped  down  to  the 
lighting  system  of  the  city  of  Jersey  City. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  just  take  care  of  the  lights? 

Mr,  Witkowski.  Tliat  is  all. 

Senator  KErAU\^R,  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "stripped  down"? 

Mr,  Witkowski.  When  we  first  went  into  office  we  had  certain  de- 
partments allocated  to  each  commissioner.  There  are  five  com- 
missioners, and  in  the  form  of  government  which  we  have  in  Jersey 
City,  and  the  department  of  public  works  included  at  that  time  streets, 
sewers,  lighting,  various  motor  vehicles,  and  sundry  other  depart- 
ments— they  are  the  more  impoilant  of  the  various  departments  that 
comprised  the  department  of  public  works 

After  December  5,  1950,  I  was  transferred  from  the  department  of 
public  safety,  where  I  had  the  police  and  fire  departments  under  my 
supervision,  into  this  department,  and  all  those  other  departments 
which  were  previously  in  the  department  of  public  works  were  distrib- 
uted between  the  three  majority  commmissioners  who  voted  to  strip 
the  two  minority  commissioners,  that  is.  Commissioner  Murray  and 
myself  were  stripped  at  that  particular  time,  and  from  that  time  on 
have  been  identified  as  the  majority  and  minority  groups. 

Senator  KefauA'ER,  So  you  are  a  minority  commissioner,  with 
nothing  but  lights  left? 

Mr.  Witkowski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  Then,  previously  you  were  commissioner  of 
public  safety  ?   How  long  were  you  commissioner  of  public  safety  ? 
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Mr.  WiTKOWsKi.  I  was  commissioner  of  public  safety  from  May  17, 
1949,  to  December  5,  1950. 

Senator  Kefauver.  A  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  WiTKOWsKi.  Eifrhteen  months  it  was. 

Senator  Kefauver.  While  you  were  commissioner  of  public  safety, 
were  you  a  majority  commisioner? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  Well,  we  are  all,  the  five — the  five  were  in  harmony. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.  I  did  not  mean  to  take  over  the 
questioning. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Commissioner,  when  you  came  into  your  position  as 
director  of  public  safety,  were  you  asked  by  the  mayor  to  allow  him  to 
ap|)oint  the  members  of  your  gambling  squad,  your  confidential  squad? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  No.  When  I  first  went  into  the  department  I 
inherited  the  gambling  squad  from  the  regime  which  we  defeated.  I 
had  them  in  operation  for  about  6  weeks,  during  which  time  my  best 
recollection  at  the  present  time  is  they  didn't  make  any  arrests.  So  I 
had  a  talk  with  the  mayor,  and  he  suggested  various  names  to  comprise 
a  new  gambling  squad,  so  he  suggested  two  superiors  and  about  seven 
patrolmen. 

We  put  them  into  ])lain  clothes  and  gave  them  city-wide  jurisdic- 
tion to  clean  up  the  gambling  situation,  and  they  were  in  operation 
for  a  period  of  about  seven  months,  during  which  time  they  had  only 
made  one  arrest. 

I  became  considerably  concerned  about  the  fact  that  they  had  only 
made  one  arrest,  because  the  prosecutor's  office,  which  has  county-wide 
jurisdiction,  has  a  department  of  about  six  men  who  go  out  and  ferret 
out  gambling  activities  and  try  to  suppress  it,  and  they  were  making 
arrests. 

Now,  just  because  I  had  a  gambling  squad  did  not  mean  that  the  job 
of  ferreting  out  the  gambling  activities  was  confined  to  that  squad 
itself.  That  squad  was  placed  there  theoretically  to  kee^  the  rest 
of  the  department  on  its  toes,  and  to  implement  the  activity  to  ferret 
out  the  gambling  element.  So  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prosecu- 
tor's men  were  making  those  arrests,  they  having  only  about  six  men 
to  go  out  and  do  a  job  where  I  had  about  800  men  under  my  supervi- 
sion, I  became  considerably  concerned,  so  I  went  to  the  superiors  of  the 
department,  and  I  told  them  that  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the 
gambling  squad  they  may  be  under  the  impression  that  gambling  was 
taken  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Of  course,  I  had  met  with  them  on  several  occasions  prior  thereto, 
but  this — I  am  leading  up  to  the  situation  now  where  I  created  the  new 
gambling  squad. 

I  told  them  that  they  were  responsible  for  their  precincts,  and  it  was 
up  to  them  to  apprehend  anyone  who  may  be  inclined  to  engage  in 
gambling  activities. 

I  told  them  that  I  would  give  them  a  reasonable  time  within  Avhich 
to  clean  the  situation  up,  and  if  they  didn't  do  it,  I  would  create  a 
personal  gambling  squad  which  would  operate  out  of  my  office  under 
my  supervision  with  floating  powers,  and  they  would  be  able  to  go 
into  any  section  of  the  city  without  notifying  any  captain  or  any 
superior;  and  when  they  would  make  an  arrest,  the  captain  in  that 
particular  precinct  would  be  answerable  thereto,  and  punished  if 
necessary. 
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So,  after  waiting  about  6  weeks,  there  may  have  been  one  or  two 
arrests  that  were  made  by  the  various  captains  throughout  the  city 
of  Jersey  City,  but  I  was  dissatisfied,  and  I  then  proceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  department  to  find  out  whom  I  might  be  able  to  depend  upon, 
and  all  my  inquiries  with  the  superiors  in  the  department  led  me  to 
Detective  Brooks. 

I  had  him  working  quietly  to  observe  various  sections  of  the  city 
of  Jersey  City,  at  which  time  he  reported  to  me  and  gave  me  the 
names  of  various  individuals  who  were  in  action  at  the  Journal  Square 
area  of  Jersey  City,  and  after  making  such  an  observation  for  about 
a  period  of  a  month,  on  about  May  1,  1950,  I  appointed  three  men 
to  the  gambling  squad,  and  I  immediately  found  favorable  results. 

I  supplemented  that  squad  up  until  it  reached  a  number  of  about 
seven  or  eight  men,  so  that  up  until  the  time  that  I  was  stripped  of 
my  powers  and  transferred  from  the  department  they  had  made  in 
the  neighborhood  of  about  180  arrests. 

Mr.  Frisch.  That  would  be  approximately  a  7-month  period,  May 
until  December  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  That  was  a  period  comparable  to  the  period  of 
time  which  the  previous  confidential  squad  was  in  operation,  or  the 
gambling  squad,  I  should  call  it. 

Mr.  Frisch.  And  your  new  squad  made  180  arrests  in  that  period, 
approximately,  whereas  the  former  one  had  only  made  one  arrest  in 
that  period  ? 

Mr.  WiTKowsKi.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  many  convictions  did  you  get? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsK.  The  convictions  were  very  high.  I  don't  think 
there  were  any  more  than  about  5  percent  that — well,  I  would  say — 
were  released. 

You  see,  at  that  particular  time  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  there 
was  some 'question  about  double  jeopardy. 

In  the  city  of  Jersey  City  we  have  what  is  called  a  Disorderly  Per- 
sons Act.  You  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  there  they  enter  a 
plea — usually  they  enter  a  plea  of  guilty  and  are  fined,  and  a  maximum 
fine  is  $175,  and  then  they  are  held  for  the  grand  jury  on  the  gambling 
activity  phase  of  the  charge. 

Now,  I  understand  that  recently  there  has  been  some  question  about 
double  jeopardy,  and  in  some  cases  the  plea  of  double  jeopardy  pre- 
vailed, but  nevertheless,  they  were  convicted  in  the  lower  court. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Commissioner,  after  you  got  into  the  position  of  police 
commissioner,  you  began  to  move  into  the  water  front,  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Would  you  tell  us  the  situation  there,  please? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  Well,  in  the  year  1949  there  was  a  strike  on  the 
water  front  for  a  period  of  about  7  weeks ;  and  then  in  the  year  1950, 
in  the  summertime,  again  there  was  another  strike  for  a  period  of 
about  8  or  9  weeks. 

In  the  year  of  1950  the  same  reasons  for  the  strike  as  in  the  year 
1949 — there  was  a  quarrel  over  who  was  to  take  over  the  loading  on  the 
piers,  piers  D  and  F  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  and  because  of  the 
quarrel  over  loading,  all  the  longshoremen  were  out  on  strike. 

Now,  at  this  particular  time,  one  of  the  men  who  was  doing  the 
loading  at  the  time  the  strike  broke  out  was  beaten  by  several  men, 
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and  there  was  considerable  publicity  in  the  newspapers  about  it,  and 
the  mayor  came  to  me  and  he  said,  "There  may  be  some  difficulty  on 
the  water  front  tomorrow.  I  think  it  would  be  best  if  you  sent  a 
couple  of  uniformed  men  down  there  to  clean  the  situation  up. 

Senator  Kefau^er.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  want  to  have  you  make  it 
clear  what  mayor  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  Mayor  Kenny. 

Senator  Kefauver.  When  did  he  go  in  as  mayor  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  The  same  time  as  I  went  m,  May  17, 1949. 
.    Senator  Kefau\^r.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Go  ahead.  .      n       ^  j      t 

Mr  WiTKOWSKi.  So  I  immediately  formed  a  water-front  squad,  i 
screened  a  group  of  young  GI's,  and  I  put  them  under  the  direction  of 
a  Captain  Gordon;  gave  them  specific  instructions  as  to  what  to  do,- 
to  go  down  and  patrol  the  water  front,  watch  out  for  gambling,  loan 
sharking,  and  make  sure  that  there  were  no  fights,  and  if  anybody 
tried  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  they  were  to  immediately 
apprehend  them,  arrest  them,  remove  them  from  the  piers,  but  to 
make  sure  there  would  be  no  water-front  warfare  whatsoever. 

AVhen  I  created  that  water-front  squad,  the  mayor  came  to  me  and 
he  said,  "Between  the  gambling  squad  and  the  water-front  squad,  you 

are  hurting  our  friends."  i    j:  i^    ^-u  ^  t 

I  told  him  that  I  was  not  interested  m  how  my  friends  felt;  that  1 
did  not  want  mv  friends  to  hurt  me.  ^       ,         ^  ^-u-  i  ^v 

Mr  Frisch.  "Excuse  me  for  a  moment.  To  whom  do  you  think  the 
mayor  was  referring  when  he  said  that  you  were  hurting  his  friends  i 

Senator  Kefauver.  Not  who  you  think  he  was  referring  to,  but  who 
he  was,  if  you  know.  -,    .-u     /?    i. 

Mr.  WrrKOWsKi.  When  I  created  the  gambling  squad,  the  tirst 
thino-  he  objected  to  was  the  placing  of  Detective  Brooks  m  charge 
of  the  gambling  squad.     He  said  at  that  time  I  may  just  as  well  have 

appointed  Malone.  ,     ^^  „  ,  , 

Now,  Malone  was  the  deputy  mayor  under  Hague  tor  years,  and  he 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  whiplash  boy  for  the  Hague  regime, 
so  that  he  was  in  disfavor,  and  that  insofar  as  Brooks  and  the  water- 
front squad  was  concerned,  that  they  were  going  about  their  job  a 
little  too  strenuously,  and  the  same  thing  with  the  water  front. 

It  is  generally  believed  at  that  time  that  the  longshoremen  m  the 
election  of  1949  were  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Freedom  ticket- 
that  would  be  our  ticket— and  by  creating  the  water-front  squad 
down  there  they  probably  didn't  look  like  we  were  repaying  them 
for  the  support  which  they  rendered  to  us. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  you  learn  in  advance  of  your  stripping  that  you 

would  be  stripped  ?  i  i       -  ^i     i. 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  There  were  various  rumors  throughout  the  town 
at  that  particular  time  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  one  occasion  at  a 
social  function,  the  mayor  was  asked  outright  whether  or  not  there 
was  anything  to  those  rumors,  and  he  said  no,  he  could  not  be  bothered 
answering  rumors,  because  if  he  did  that  all  his  time  would  be  taken 
up  just  explaining  away  those  situations.  But  nevertheless  my 
o-ambling  squad  came  back  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  were  in- 
formed by  various  members  of  the  gambling  fraternity  that  1  would 
be  stripped. 
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They  named  the  date,  December  5,  and  that  they  were  layin*?  odds  as 
high  as  414  to  1,  and  5  to  1,  that  I  would  be  traiLsferred  and  stripped  of 
my  depai'tment.    Tliey  guessed  correctly. 

Mr.  Frisch.  You  felt  that,  and  you  know,  that  that  stripping  oc- 
curred because  of  the  enforcement  of  the  gambling  laws  and  the 
water-front  situation  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  They  gave  no  further  explanation  of  my  stripping 
down  to  this  date. 

Mr.  Frisch.  How  did  that  stripping  occur,  Commissioner?  Were 
vou  taken  into  Kenny's  private  office,  or  how  was  it  done? 

Mr.  WiTKowsKi.  We  went  to  a  regular  commission  meeting  one 
day.  and  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  business  on  the  agenda,  this 
resolution  was  suddenly  read  by  the  city  clerk,  and  put  to  a  vote. 
•  Of  course,  Commisioner  Murray  voted  against;  I  voted  against. 
Spence,  Kenny,  and  Massano  voted  for  it,  so  by  a  majority  vote  of 
one  vote,  we  were  stripped  of  all  our  power. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Commissioner,  going  back  to  the  1949  election  of 
Mayor  Kenny  and  the  Kenny  ticket,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
role  possibly  played  in  that  campaign  by  Abner  Zwillman? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  I  don't  know  of  any  role  that  Abner  Zwillman 
may  have  played  in  it  besides  hearing  the  rumors,  the  various  rumors, 
throughout  the  town  that  have  been  prevailing  since  the  victory  of 
1949  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Frisch.  What  are  those  rumors,  please? 

Senator  Kafauver.  Well,  unless  he  knows  something  of  his  own 
information,  I,  as  presiding 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  George  Creegan  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Who  is  George  Creegan? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine ;  he  is  the  former  secretary 
to  Mayor  Kenny, 

Mr.  Frisch.  Is  he  presently  connected,  or  does  he  presently  have 
any  connection  with  city  hall  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi,  No ;  he  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  Creegan  participate  in  the  Kenny  campaign  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  Very  much  so, 

Mr,  Frisch.  Was  he  not  in  fact  Kenny's  campaign  manager  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOw^SKi.  Well,  he  was  not  his  campaign  manager.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Devlin  was  the  campaign  manager,  but  he  was  very 
close  to  Mr.  Kenny, 

Mr,  Frisch.  Did  Creegan  ever  tell  you  anything  about  money  for 
the  election  or  the  campaign  coming  into  Jersey  City? 

Mr.  WiTKOwSKi.  After  our  election  to  office,  in  response  to  many  of 
these  rumors.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Creegan  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  to  which  he  stated  that  up  until  about  a  day  or  two  before 
election,  Mr.  Kenny  was  considerably  concerned  about  how  he  was 
going  to  raise  a  fund  to  pay  the  workers  on  election  day,  but  that  about 
a  day  or  two  before  election,  he  didn't  have  anything  to  worry  about; 
that  he  had  enough  money  to  pay  the  workers. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Did  he  give  you  any  idea  what  was  the  source  of  that 
money  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  There  was  considerable  speculation. 

Mr.  Frisch.  But  you  have  no  knowledge,  yourself  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  No, 
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Mr  FiuscH.  Did  he  tell  you  that  on  the  night  before  the  election 
someone  came  in  and  gave  Kenny  money  at  the  Second  Ward  Club  i 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not,  but  the 
rumors  have  it  that  the  money  was  passed  out  at  the  Second  Ward 

Mr.  Frisch.  Commissioner,  do  you  know  of  the  application  made  to 
build  a  race  track  in  Secaucus,  N.  J.  ?  .  ,    ,r     -r-  i    -i      ^     u     ^ 

Mr  WiTKOWSKi.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  1<  abrikant  about 
i\\&  race  track.  I  would  say  it  was  about  a  month  after  I  was  stripped, 
which  would  be  about  January  1951. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Who  were  interested  in  building  a  race  track  there, 

do  vou  know  l  ^  ,    ■.  in 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  From  what  Mr.  Fabrikant  told  me 

Mr.  Frisch.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Who  was  Mr.  Fabrikant? 

Mr.  Frisch.  We  have  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Fabrikant.  \V  ill  you 
tell  us  who  Mr.  Fabrikant  is.  please  ?  .      ,       •        .  xr      v    i 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  Mr.  Fabrikant  is  a  jeweler  m  the  city  ot  ^ew  \  ork, 
and  he  was  a  friend  of  Mayor  Kenny's. 

Mr.  Frisch.  He  is  not  any  longer  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  is  not  any  longer  i 

Mr.  WiTKOw^sKi.  Judging  from  the  conversation  he  told  me,  that 
he  gave  me,  he  said  that  Mr.  Kenny  ran  out  on  a  promise  that  he  made 

to  him. 

Mr.  Frisch.  What  was  that  promise?  -r-  ,    -i       ,, 

Senator  Kefauvt:r.  Do  you  have  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  i^  abrikant  i 

Mr.  Frisch.  Yes,  we  do.  ^  -,     .,  ,      -d 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  we  have  here  two  affidavits,  one  by  iJen 
Fabrikant,  and  the  other  by  Gustave  Drescher.  Counsel  Moser  tells 
me  they  have  been  subpenaed  to  come  down,  but  because  we  are 
trying  to  cut  the  hearings  short,  they  were  not  brought  down. 

These  affidavits  seem  to  be  in  form,  and  they  relate  to  a  meeting  at 
the  21  Club  in  New  York  City  with  four  other  gentlemen,  these  two 
men  being  present,  to  discuss  the  financial  arrangements  and  under- 
writing of  a  horse  race  track  at  Secaucus.  ,    ht  i     ^ 

Present  at  the  conference  were  Hugh  J.  Strong,  Hugh  Mehorter 
of  the  New  Jersey  Eacing  Commission,  Mayor  John  B.  Kenny  ot 
Jersey  City,  and  Ben  Fabrikant.  The  affidavits  are  to  the  same  pur- 
port. They  will  be  put  into  the  record;  but  insofar  as  saying  what 
Mr  Fabrikant  knew  about  rumors  he  had,  and  which  he  related  to 
you,  I  think— let  the  commissioner  tell  what  Mr.  Fabrikant  told  him 
about  what  he,  Mr.  Fabrikant,  was  going  to  do,  but  as  to  what  he  said 
about  somebody  else,  I  do  not  think  you  should  testify  to. 

(The  affidavits  referred  to  were  received  by  the  committee  and  are 
on  file  with  the  committee.)  ^  -i      it 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  He  told  me  that  he  attended  a  luncheon  at  the  '21 
Club  with  the  people  whose  names  you  read  off  that  affidavit,  and  he 
told  me  essentially  the  story  about  how  a  track  was  contemplated  m 
Secaucus,  N.  J.,  and  that  he  was  assured  by  Mayor  Kenny  that  he 
would  be  the  one  who  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  track,  and  that  he 
told  me  what  to  do  in  order  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  that  he 
immediately  set  out  to  acquire  the  land  where  the  track  was  contem- 
plated, only  to  find  out  that  somebody  else  had  obtained  it  a  day 
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before  he  attempted  to  obtain  it,  and  his  attempt  was  made  2  days 
after  the  luncheon  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  Fabrikant  became  angry  at  Mr.  Kenny. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.  These  affidavits  have  been  filed  and 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

You  were  asked  a  little  while  ago,  and  you  stated  when  you  were 
doing  something  about  the  waterfront,  and  some  of  you  men  there, 
that  you  were  told  to  cool  off  your  efforts.  Did  you  finish  your  testi- 
mony about  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  Yes.  I  tried  to  tell  you  that  he  did  not  partic- 
ularize as  to  who  he  meant.  He  spoke  in  general  terms,  didn't  mention 
any  names. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  you  were  going  to  "hurt  our  friends"? 

Mr.  WiTKowsKi.  Our  friends. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Then,  following  that,  you  were  stripped  of  your 
power,  or  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  Well,  that  took  place  about  September;  then  it 
was  an  election  in  November,  and  the  stripping  did  not  take  place 
until  December  5.    That  would  be  a  couple  of  months  later. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  call  off  your  men  on  the  waterfront? 

Mr,  WiTKOwsKi.  No,  sir ;  they  are  still  there. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  waterfront  involved  shipping  in  and  out 
of 

Mr.  WiTKowsKi.  Longshoremen,  loading,  stevedoring. 

Senator  Kefauver.  In  and  out  of  Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Senator  Kefaa^r.  All  right,  Mr.  Frisch.  Do  you  have  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Frisch.  I  just  wanted  to  refer  back  to  the  stripping.  Did 
Mayor  Kenny  send  anybody  to  you  to  tell  you  the  same  thing,  to  lay 
off,  "You  are  hurting  our  friends"  ? 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  Commissioner  Murray  came  to  me  and  told  me, 
he  spoke  to  the  mayor  about  the  situation,  and  the  mayor  said 

Senator  Kefau^-er.  Commissioner  Murray  is  here  ? 

Mr.  WiTKowsKi.  Yes ;  he  is  here. 

^  Senator  Kefauver.  Why  don't  you  let  him  testify  about  that,  Mr. 
Frisch,  if  he  knows  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Frisch.  Very  well.  Senator.    That  is  all  I  have. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Senator  Wiley  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  believe  that  is  all,  commissioner,  unless  you 
have  something  else  you  want  to  say. 

Mr.  WiTKOwsKi.  I  believe  I  covered  the  topic. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  have  a  10-minute  recess,  and  we  will  resume 
after  that  time. 

( Short  recess. ) 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

James  Murray. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the  testimony  you 
are  about  to  give  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  E.  MUKRAY 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  James  F.  Murray. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murray,  your  position  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Well,  my  position  is  commissioner  of  parks  and  pub- 
lic property  without  the  parks  and  public  property  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  of  time  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  city  government  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Since  May  17, 1949. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that,  had  you  any  position  with  either  the 
city  or  State  government  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  was  for  a  while  appointed,  for  an  ad  interim  term, 
by  Governor  Edison,  as  county  register  of  Hudson  County. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  will  you  carry  on  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Murray,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a  group  of 
five  commissioners  were  elected  at  the  same  time  in  1949;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  the  five  of  you  took  office  and  your  powers  were 
assigned  to  you  by  resolution. 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  at  a  later  date,  in  December  1949  or  1950 

Mr.  MuRRi^Y.  1950. 

Mr.  MosER.  December  1950  j^ou  and  Mr.  Witkowski  were  stripped 
of  your  powers  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  anybody  explain  to  you  why  you  were  stripped 
of  your  powers? 

Mr.  Murray.  No,  nobody  ever  explained  to  me  why. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  anyone  ever  say  to  you  anything  that  would  indi- 
cate why,  from  which  you  could  draw  the  inference  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  There  were  plenty  of  what  you  might  call  Mayor 
Kenny's  close  followers  who  said  that  I  did  not  go  along  under  the 
domination  of  Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  said  you  did  not  go  along  under  the  domination 
of  Mr,  Kenny  ?  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  message  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Witkowski  about  enforcement  of  gambling  laws? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  he  did.  He  said  to  me  that  Commissioner  Wit- 
kowski by  his  actions  with  the  water-front  squad  and  the  antigambling 
squad  was  making  enemies  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  did  he  mean  by  "our  friends"  I 

Mr.  Murray.  I  asked  him,  "Whom  do  you  mean?" 

He  said,  "For  instance,  the  longshoremen." 

I  asked,  "You  mean  the  longshoremen,  or  so-called  leaders  of  the 
longshoremen?" 

Then  he  said,  "Many  other  fellows  who  worked  for  us  throughout 
the  city  are  being  molested  unnecessarily  by  these  squads  that  Com- 
missioner Witkowski  has." 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "friends"  who  worked  for 
you  ?    Were  they  being  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Murray.'  It  was  clear  to  me  that  what  he  meant  was  people 
who  wanted  to  carry  on  gambling  propositions  in  the  city. 
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Mr.  MosER.  He  said  those  gambling  people  were  "your  friends"  and 
were  helping  yon ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  They  had  helped  ns  in  the  campaign,  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Had  the}^  given  money?  Do  you  know,  or  don't  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  gave  money  or  not.  He 
particularly  referred,  though,  to  the  water-front  gang  and  the  leaders 
of  them,  like  this  fellow  Biff  Di  Lorenzo,  who  is  known  up  there 
as  a  racketeer. 

Mr.  MosER,  Did  Mr.  Kenny  say  anything  about  opening  up  the 
city  and  letting  syndicates  come  in? 

Mr.  Murray.  He  did  not  say  anything  to  me  in  so  many  words. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  say  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  My  deductions  from  what  he  said 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  possible  and  preferable  to  tell  us  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  told  you  what  he  said.  If  you  want  me  to  repeat, 
I  will  repeat. 

He  wanted  me  to  see  Witkowski  and  tell  Witkowski,  because  he 
thought  Witkowski  would  listen  to  reason  from  me  more  than  from 
him.  So  I  spoke  to  Witkowski  and  Witkowski  told  me  what  these 
squads  were  doing.  They  were  going  out  after  the  racketeers  along 
the  water  front.  I  said,  "If  that  is  hurting  our  friends,  those  are  the 
kind  of  friends  that  should  be  hurt,  in  my  opinion,  too.  I  think  you 
are  doing  a  good  job  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  should  continue 
to  do  that." 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  very  much  about  how  the  campaign  was 
conducted  in  which  you  and  the  other  men  were  elected? 

Mr.  Murray.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  Mr.  Krieger  active  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  He  was  very  active  in  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  said  that  he  was.  What  parts  do  you  remember  he 
played  in  it? 

Mr,  Murray.  I  remember  that  he  wanted  everything  focused  over 
to  his  office.  He  wanted  everything  directed  over  to  his  office.  80 
much  so  that  during  the  last  week  of  the  campaign  I  told  Mr.  Kenny 
that  from  then  on  he  need  not  count  on  me  appearing  in  Mr.  Krieger's 
office  at  all  for  anything — pictures  and  conferences,  meetings  with 
reporters  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  objection  to  going  to  Mr.  Krieger's  office? 

Mr.  Murray.  Because,  in  my  estimation,  it  was  not  any  help  to  ns 
to  have  Mr.  Krieger  connected  closely  with  us. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  Mr.  Kenny  say  in  answer  to  your  statement 
that  you  would  not  go  over  there  and  you  objected  to  having  that 
office  used  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  He  said  that  Mr.  Krieger  was  most  instrumental, 
in  fact,  almost  solely  instrumental,  in  getting  a  labor  parade  which 
was  a  very  big  parade  there,  during  our  campaign  and  that  he  did 
that  job  almost  alone. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you.  object  to  his  doing  that? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  was  after.  No,  I  did  not  object.  I  did  not 
think  that  Mr.  Krieger  did  it.  There  were  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  city  whom  I  saw  in  that  parade,  whom  I  knew  were 
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working  and  knew  that  one  man  could  not  do  that.  He  might  have 
induced  some  leaders  of  certain  locals  or  certain  labor  outfits  to  get  into 
it  with  banners,  but  that  election  was  a  general  uprising  of  the  people 
of  Jersey  City  against  a  rule  that  had  prevailed  there  for  36  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  Mr.  Krieger  was 
probably  trying  to  either  claim  credit  or  to  appear  perhaps  more 
influential  than  you  thought  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Absolutely.  That  was  the  purpose  that  was  very 
evident  to  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  hear  about  a  cavalcade  or  parade  that  came 
over  from  Newark  in  connection  with  that  election  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  No  ;  only  insofar  as  I  have  told  you  that  the  mayor, 
Mayor  Kenny,  told  me  that  Krieger  was  almost  solely  instrumental 
in  having  that  parade  gotten  up  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  who  Joe  Stacher  is  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Also  known  as  Dr.  Rosen  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  your  objection  to  having  Krieger's  office  used  was 
you  felt  that  Krieger  was  claiming  more  credit  than  he  was  entitled 
to  for  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Not  only  that.  It  was  generally  known  around  and 
talked  about  in  the  city  that  he  was  connected  with  certain  labor 
people  w^hom  I  considered  we  did  not  need,  we  did  not  want,  and  we 
do  not  need.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  do  not  want  today  in 
Jersey  City.  That  was  some  of  those  fellows  like  Lucy  and  Brown 
in  the  unions,  and  Di  Lorenzo.  Some  of  them  have  records  as  long 
as  your  arm,  and  they  should  be  in  jail  instead  of  going  around  the 
waterfront  and  any  part  of  Jersey  City.  What  is  more,  I  think 
the  present  police  commissioner  of  Jersey  City,  Commissioner  Mes- 
sano,  could  put  them  where  they  belong  if  the  effort  was  made. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Abner  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  clo  not  know  him.     I  only  know  of  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  observe  any  efforts  on  his  part,  although 
not  knowing  him  directly  and  personally,  did  you  ever  see  any  traces 
of  his  work,  or  is  that  sometliing  that  you  know  nothing  of'!' 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  something  of  which  I  know  nothing.  I  did 
not  know  anything.  If  I  did,  I  would  have  objected  to  any  help 
he  could  have  given  me  if  he  did  give  any. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  did  not  want  to  put  the  question  as  though  it  was  a 
fact.  We  have  heard  of  certain  things,  but  you  never  observed 
anything  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  never  heard  of  him  in  any  connection  with  our  cam- 
paign until  long  after  we  were  elected  and  in  office.  Then  there  were 
rumors  around  that  he  had  contributed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  our 
campaign. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  yourself  without  any  knowledge  about  that  at 
all  ?     You  did  not  know  anything  about  that  'l 
Mr.  Murray.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Commissioner  Spence  is  also  one  of  the  commissioners, 
is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Has  he  told  you  anything  about  the  National  Insurance 
Agency  ? 

Mr.  MuKRAT.  Yes.  At  one  time  he  told  me  that  a  fellow — I  do  not 
recollect  his  name  now — who  formerly  worked  with  him  before  he 
was  a  commissioner  in  the  insurance  company  had  formed  an  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  MosER.  Might  his  name  be  Mercer  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  1  es ;  that  is  the  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  formed  an  insurance  agency  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  An  insurance  agency.  They  were  up  in  Journal 
Square  and  he  was  a  half  partner  in  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  that  agency  done  any  business  with  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  think  that  it  has  done  some. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  commissioner  is  Mr.  Spence  ?  What  position  does 
he  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  When  he  went  in  there,  he  was  the  commissioner  of 
finance. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  still  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Now  he  has  taken  over,  since  the  stripping,  most  of 
the  bureaus  that  were  under  my  jurisdiction  at  that  time.  By  so 
doing,  he  comes  into  a  position  where  he  can  ^ive  him  more  insurance. 

The  public  buildings  all  come  under  my  jurisdiction.  The  water 
front,  as  far  as  any  property  that  we  own  was  concerned  operated  by 
the  city,  came  under  my  jurisdiction.  Pier  B  came  under  my  juris- 
diction. I  distributed  the  insurance  around  to  different  friends  of  the 
administration  and  friends  of  my  own  while  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  much  of  the  city's 
insurance  has  gone  to  Mr.  Spence's  agency  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  haven't  got  any  positive  information;  no. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  there  a  march  of  longshoremen  on  your  office  at 
one  time  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  There  was  a  march  of  longshoremen  on  my  office  in 
February  1950. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  As  I  said,  pier  B  was  under  my  jurisdiction.  A  friend 
of  Mayor  Kenny's,  by  the  name  of  McGrath  Stevedore  &  Co.  was 
interested  in  getting  a  lease  and  they  wanted  me  to  give  them  a  lease 
for  over  a  year,  which  was  against  the  law.  I  would  not  do  it.  I 
figured  that  the  city  should  keep  the  upper  hand  and  not  any  lessee. 
We  negotiated  a  lease  for  3  months  without  an  option.  They  wanted 
an  option  for  a  year  after  the  expiration  of  the  3  months,  which  I 
would  not  consent  to.  Besides,  I  insisted  that  pier  B  be  insured  for 
what  I  considered  an  adequate  amount  in  case  of  fire  or  damage. 
McGrath  Stevedore  &  Co.  wanted  insurance  amounting  to  $250,000. 

I  insisted  upon  $1,100,000.  He  said  it  would  cost  him  $25,000  to 
$29,000  more,  if  I  insisted  upon  that.  I  did.  It  was  insured  not  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  but  insured  for  $1,100,000.  About  a  month 
before  the  expiration  of  this  3  months'  lease,  McGrath  was  in  to  see 
me  and  he  urged  again  that  I  renew  the  lease  for  a  longer  period.  I 
said  "You  have  a  month  or  so  to  go  yet,  and  there  is  lots  of  time." 

He  said,  "The  leaders  of  the  longshoremen,  Murray,  won't  like  this  if 
they  hear  it." 
Mr.  Moser.  Wlio  said  this  ? 
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Mr.  Murray.  John  McGrath  of  the  McGrath  Stevedore  Co.  in  my 
office  at  the  city  hall.  I  said,  "I  do  not  give  a  damn  for  all  the  leaders 
of  the  longshoremen  from  Maine  to  Florida  if  I  think  I  am  doing 
right." 

I  did  not  see  why  I  should  do  anything  illegal  to  please  him  or  people 
like  Di  Lorenzo  or  people  of  that  ilk,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  it. 

On  February  6,  I  think  it  was,  without  any  notice,  400  longshore- 
men under  the  leadership  of  Di  Lorenzo  marched  on  my  office,  came 
right  up  to  my  office.  They  sent  no  delegates  with  any  grievance. 
They  sent  no  commitee.  But  they  stormed  up  to  my  office.  I  told 
them  to  go  to  the  assembly  chamber  and  I  would  talk  to  them,  which 
I  did  later. 

The  first  thing  out  of  the  box  was  that  they  got  talking  about  this 
lease. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  they  were  supporting  the  McGrath 
Co.? 

Mr.  Murray.  They  w^ere  supporting  McGrath  and  their  argument 
was  that  they  wanted  work.  That  day  there  was  a  ship  in  there  and 
when  they  left  that  ship,  they  left  work  and  they  left  that  ship  un- 
loaded. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Murray,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  We  are  concerned  with  interstate 
crime. 

Mr.  Murray.  You  ask  me  why  the  march  was  made  on  me  by  the 
longshoremen,  and  it  was  because  I  would  not  give  them  the  lease. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  covers  it.  You  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  no  more  questions. 

The  CnAiR::MAN.  No  further  questions.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Murray. 

Mayor  Kenny  ? 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you 
will  give  the  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ? 

Mr,  I^NNY.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  V.  KENNY 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name ;  please,  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  KJENNY.  John  V.  Kenny, 

The  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Kenny,  you  are  the  mayor  of  Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  I^NNY.  That  is  right. 

The  Chapman.  And  you  have  been  holding  that  office  for  how 
long? 

Mr,  Kenny,  Since  May  17,  1949. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time,  what,  if  any,  connection  had 
you  with  the  municipal  government? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  was  one  of  the  leaders,  ward  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  been  a  commissioner  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Some  years  back  I  was  a  tax  commissioner  and  a  free- 
holder of  Hudson  County. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Kenny,  there  have  been  certain  references  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  testimony,  and  the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
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only  fair  to  yoii  that  an  opportunity  be  given  to  you  to  make  any 
statement  pertaining  to  those  references,  and  you  did  indicate  your 
willingness  to  come. 

Mr.  Kenny.  Definitely. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  down  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Kenny,  previous  witnesses  have  testified  with  regard 
to  the  stripping  of  Witowski  and  Commissioner  Murray  of  their  power 
and  indicated  that  Connnissioner  Witowski  may  have  been  stripped 
of  his  powers  because  he  was  too  vigorous  in  the  enforcement  of  gam- 
bling laws,  and  also  it  has  been  indicated  that  no  explanation  has  ever 
been  given  as  to  why  they  were  removed. 

Would  you  like  to  tell  us  why  they  were  removed? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  a  definite  lie,  as  far  as  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  gambling  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  question  may  be 
divisible  into  two  sections,  if  you  wanted  to  take  them  up  separately. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  just  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Senator:  Shortly  after 
we  took  office  I  caused  a  statement  to  be  issued  in  the  public  press  that 
gambling  in  Jersey  City  and  racketeering  in  Jersey  City  was  at  an 
end.  In  every  statement  that  Commissioner  Witowski  issued  up  until 
the  time  of  the  stripping  he  publicly  stated  that  he  had  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  mayor  of  Jersey  City  in  this  endeavor  to  clear  Jersey  City 
of  the  taint  of  organized  crime  in  our  municipality. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  understand  from  previous  testimony'  that  the  racket 
squad  which  was  operating  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Brooks  as  head 
of  the  racket  squad  made  practically  no  arrests,  whereas  there  was  a 
very  great  increase  in  arrests  on  the  bdoks. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Moser,  It  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  way  Brooks  was  oper- 
ating? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  had  no  objection  and,  when  Mr.  Witowski  was 
stripped  and  Brooks  was  brought  into  my  office,  he  was  instructed  to 
go  ahead  and  continue  his  good  work. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wliy  is  Brooks  under  suspension  now  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Because  he  was  involved  in  an  episode  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  while  on  vacation,  a  shooting  match.  Two  shots 
were  fired  by  Brooks,  according  to  press  reports  and  according  to  the 
reports  in  the  commissioner's  office,  they  were  shot  at  a  young  lady 
or  at  the  hostess  of  a  tavern  in  which  he  was  visiting  at  that  particular 
time. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know,  don't  you,  that  the  grand  jury  down  there 
has  failed  to  report  a  true  bill,  has  not  indicted  him,  and  the  matter 
has  been  dropped?    You  know  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  read  that  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why,  in  view  of  that,  would  you  still  have  him  under 
suspension? 

Mr.  IvENNY.  Because  the  case  is  under  investigation  by  the  commis- 
sioner at  the  present  time.  A  departmental  trial  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Was  Brooks  ever  notified  of  the  reasons  wliy  he  was 
suspended  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  think  he  was  familiar  with  the  reasons  from  his  own 
actions,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

The  Chairman.  What  interval  of  time  was  there  between  the  so- 
called  stripping — I  use  that  term  because  it  has  been  referred  to — of 
Witowski  and  the  charges  against  Officer  Brooks? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Brooks  only  became  involved  while  on  vacation  re- 
cently. Wliile  on  vacation  he  is  alleged  to  have  gotten  into  a  rumpus 
in  some  tavern  down  at  the  Jersey  shore  and  fired  two  shots  at  either 
the  girl  he  was  with  or  the  hostess  of  the  tavern  in  which  he  was 
visiting. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  interval  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  think  3  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  The  stripping  of  Witowski  was  when  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  December  1950. 

Mr.  Moser.  During  the  time  that  Brooks  has  been  off  the  squad, 
we  understand  the  squad  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  would  not  know  about  that, 

Mr.  Moser.  One  squad  under  Curtis,  effects  practically  no  arrests 
and  the  other  part  effects  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Kenny.  No ;  you  will  have  to  check  with  Commissioner  Messano 
of  the  police  department  on  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  At  the  time  Witowski  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
public  safety,  did  3^011  ask  him  if  he  would  let  you  go  ahead  and 
designate  the  racket  squad  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  one  that  was  appointed  was  entirely  selected  by 
him  without  suggestions  fi'om  you? 

Mr.  Kenny.  After  a  consultation. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  and  he  talked  it  over? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  talk  over  who  the  personnel  would  be? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  you  put  in  personnel  that  you  and  he  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  object  to  his  removing  that  racket  squad  and 
getting  another  one? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  never  said  a  word  to  the  man.  When  he  said  to  me 
thev  had  not  done  a  good  job,  that  he  was  going  to  get  rid  of  them, 
I  said.  "Get  rid  of  them." 

Ml-.  Moser.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  your  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Handley,  with  regard  to  the  labor  support  Krieger  might  give  in 
connection  with  your  campaign? 

Mr.  Kenney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  conversations  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Moser.  Krieger  was  very  active  in  support  of  the  campaigii? 

Mr.  Kenny.  He  was  active. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  more  active  than  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No.  There  was  a  lot  of  activity  by  various  people  in 
that  campaign.    There  were  a  lot  of  active  people. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  feel  he  contributed  a  great  deal  in  that 
campaign  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  He  worked  very  hard. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  his  office  used  as  a  central  point  for  publicity? 

Mr.  Kenny,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  it  used  for  taking  press  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Just  on  election  night. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Murray  object  to  the  use  of  Krieger's  office? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  was  used  only  that  night  for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Just  that  one  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Secaucus  Race  Track 
situation. 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  present  at  that  meeting  at  the  21  Club  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  definitely  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  in  April  1950, 1  believe.    Does  that  sound  right  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  could  have  been ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  making  the  application  for  the  race  track  at 
the  time  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No  one  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Mr.  Fabrikant  and  Mr.  Steel  and,  I  think,  a  banker 
whose  name  I  do  not  recall 

Mr.  Moser.  Our  information  is  that  at  that  meeting  besides  yourslf 
were  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Strong 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Hugh  Mehorter,  one  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Racing  Commission.  You  were  also  present  as  was  Mr.  Gustav 
Drescher. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  the  banker, 

Mr.  Moser.  An  officer  of  the  Marine  Midland  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  Mr.  Ben  Fabrikant,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  you  discuss  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Kenny.  There  were  rumors  of  another  track  being  located  in 
Hudson  County. 

Tliere  are  three  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  Secaucus  is  in  Hudson  County? 

Mr.  KJENNY.  Yes. 

They  wanted  to  know  the  procedure  if  they  did  bid  for  the  privilege. 
Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Mehorter  told  them  about  the  steps  that  had  to  oe 
taken  in  filing  the  application  and  that  a  hearing  had  to  be  held  be- 
fore the  State  racing  commission.  He  told  them  about  other  fea- 
tures about  filing  bonds,  and  so  forth,  in  connection  with  the  racing 
plans. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  your  interest  in  that? 
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Mr.  Kenny.  Fabrikant  at  that  time  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
thought  he  was  a  very  responsible  citizen.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Diamond  Center  in  New  York  City.  He  had  spoken  about  this  Mr. 
Drescher  as  his  banker  and  he  had,  I  think,  at  that  meeting,  a  Mr. 
Steele,  who  was  either  the  president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  who,  Mr.  Fabrikant  said,  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  permit,  if  possible,  for  that  location  in  Secaucus. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Secaucus  race  track  was  not 
in  Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  city  was  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Secaucus. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  Secaucus  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Mayor  Kane. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  thing  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Kennj^,  is  why  the 
mayor  of  Jersey  City  would  be  participating  in  a  conference  with 
regard  to  a  race  track  to  be  put  in  another  city. 

Mr.  Kenny.  You  would  if  you  realized  that  I  happen  to  be  the 
count}^  leader. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  the  county  leader? 

Mr.  Kj:nny.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  Democratic  county  leader? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Therefore,  you  would  be  influential  in  getting  permis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  would  not  be  influential  in  getting  a  permit  because 
the  racing  commission  comprises  four  members,  two  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats. 

Mr.  MosER.  These  two  that  were  present  were  the  Democrats? 

Mr.  Kenny.  The  two  Republicans. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  two  Republicans? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  were  the  members  of  the  racing  commission  itself 
conferring  with  somebody  considering  a  race  track? 

Mr,  Kenny.  They  were  trying  to  give  information  as  to  the  method 
that  would  have  to  be  pursued  if  anyone  interested  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  permit  or  application. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  just  talking  about  the  procedure? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  did  not  talk  about  the  financing  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No  financing  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  discussion  of  the  financing? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  asked  Mr.  Drescher,  vice  president  of  the  Marine 
Midland  Trust,  about  that.  He  gave  us'  an  affidavit.  We  would  have 
asked  him  to  come  down  but  we  thought  we  would  be  crowded  for 
time  with  too  many  witnesses. 

He  says  the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  financial 
arrangements  and  underwriting  of  a  horse  race  track  at  Secaucus,  N.  J. 

Is  Mr.  Drescher  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  think  he  is.  As'  a  matter  of  fact,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  at  that  particular  meeting,  which  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Fabrikant,  Mr.  Drescher  was  very  much  opposed  to  taking  any  interest 
whatsoever  in  racing  and  race  tracks  in  Hudson  County  or  in  the  State 
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of  New  Jersey  because  he  said  they  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  Mon- 
mouth track  down  at  Oceanport  and  that  he  had  gotten  into  some 
difficulty  with  the  bank. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  bank  did  not  like  his  having  gone  into  that? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  bank  liked  it  or  what  the 
difficulty  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  he  at  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Because  Fabrikant  invited  him  and  said  this  man 
was  his  banker  and  would  be  interested  in  the  proposal  ii  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  permit  and  all  the  necessary  applications  were  filed. 

Mr.  MosER.  Even  though  he  was  a  banker,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
his  being  there  because  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not  to  discuss' 
financial  arrangements. 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  was  to  discuss  the  procedure. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  the  procedure? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Definitely. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  also  have  an  affidavit  from  Fabrikant.  He  says  that 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  financial  arrangements 
and  underwriting  of  a  horse  track  in  Secaucus,  N.  J. 

Is  he  also  wrong? 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  may  have  been  discussed  with  Mr.  Drescher,  but  not 
in  my  presence. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not  wliat  they  say 
it  was? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right.  I  might  say,  in  discussing  with  Mr. 
Fabrikant,  I  put  him  out  of  my  office  because,  in  talking  about  Com- 
missioned Witkowski  and  gambling  in  New  Jersey,  he  made  a  ])rop- 
osition  that  he  would  be  the  man  who  could  handle  Witkowski  and 
he  wanted  an  O.  K.  for  gambling.  I  put  him  out  of  the  office.  He  has 
never  returned  to  Jersey  City  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Moser.  May  I  have  permission  to  introduce  this  supplemental 
affidavit  from  Fabrikant  in  which  he  states  that  after  the  conference  he 
went  to  see  Mayor  Kane,  of  Secaucus,  on  the  advise  of  Mr.  Kenndy  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Kenny.  After  the  dinner 
at  the  21st  Club  about  3  weeks  later  he  came  into  my  office  Avith  a  set 
of  plans  for  a  race  track,  and  I  said,  "What  have  you  got?" 

He  said,  "plans  for  a  race  track." 

I  said,  "I  think  you  are  too  late  because  the  property  has  been  sold." 

He  said,  "Will  you  call  the  mayor  of  Secaucus  and  see  if  you  can 
arrange  an  appointment?" 

I  did.  I  called  Mayor  Kane  and  asked  him  to  meet  this  gentleman, 
and  he  did.  Mayor  Kane  called  me  back  and  said,  "This  man  is  a 
lunatic.    Don't  ever  send  him  out  here  again." 

Mr.  MosER.  After  talking  to  you  he  went  to  see  Mayor  Kane, 
according  to  his  affidavit. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right.    That  is  what  I  just  told  you. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  said  he  learned  at  that  time  that  the  property 
was  sold. 

Mr.  Kenny.  He  knew  it  when  he  left  my  office  because  it  was  in 
the  local  press. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Kenny,  did  you  at  any  time  tell  Mr.  Murray  to 
tell  Witkowski  that  he  objected  to  the  formation  of  the  water-front 
squad  and  the  antigambling  squad  because  it  was  hurting  your 
friends  ? 
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Mr.  Kenny.  No  ;  but  I  spoke  to  Witkowski  at  one  time  because  I 
had  received  a  report  that  these  men  who  were  in  this  water-front 
squad  were  stopping  longslioremen  and  searching  them  and  giving 
them  a  hard  time,  and  when  tliey  got  finished  they  would  say  to  them, 
"Well,  you  wanted  Kenny  and  now  you  have  him." 

I  went  in  to  see  Witkowski  about  it  and  he  said,  "No." 

He  said  if  it  were  so,  he  would  remove  any  officer  who  said  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  to  Murray  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.   Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  this  affidavit  that  Murray  filed  in  this  particular 
proceeding  is  false  ^ 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  don't  recall  ever  talking  to  Murray  about  the 
water-front  squad. 

Mr.  MosER.   You  have  read  the  affidavit  he  filed  in  this  proceeding? 

Mr.  Kenny.   I  have  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  proceeding  to  which  I  refer  is  a  civil  action 
brought  by  James  S.  Murray  against  John  V.  Kenny,  Louis  J.  Mes- 
sano.  and  Donald  Spence. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  think  that  action  was  decided  by  the  court  in 
Hudson  County. 

The  Chairman.   With  what  results? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Their  appeal  was  denied. 

Mr.  ]\[osj;r.  But  in  tliis  verified  complaint  Murray  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Kenny.  If  he  did,  I  think  Commissioner  Murray  is  under  a 
misapprehension. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  think  that  is  incorrect? 

Mr.  Kenny.   I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  a  newspaper  report  with  w'hich  you  are 
probably  familiar  to  the  effect  that  in  1950  a  man  named  Patty 
Marshello,  who  was  a  bus  supervisor  in  Jersey  City,  was  discovered 
carrying  $15,000  in  cash  in  a  box  to  Newark.  When  Spence  was  asked 
for  an  explanation  he  said  that  a  man  named  Andy  Witreick  had 
mishandled  funds  of  an  estate  for  which  he  had  been  disbarred  and 
he  needed  from  10  to  12  thousand  dollars  to  straighten  it  out,  and 
Witreick  had  telephoned  you  and  you  had  relayed  the  request  to 
Spence,  and  Spence  had  sent  his  chauffeur  to  Van  Riper  with  the 
money ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.   That  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  did  not  happen  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  did  happen,  but  not  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  happened  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Mr.  Witreick,  wdio  is  a  very  able  lawyer  and  one  of 
the  hardest  workers  in  our  campaign,  having  practically  closed  his  law 
office  for  3  months  prior  to  that  campaign,  became  involved  in  some 
transaction.  Commissioner  Witkowski,  who  shared  Mr.  Witreick's 
office  or  had  space  in  his  office,  came  into  my  office  and  said  that  Andy 
Witreick  is  in  a  jam  and  that  we  must  do  something  to  help  him.  I 
agreed  that  I  would  help  him.  I  called  Mr.  Van  Riper's  office  after 
I  had  gotten  the  report  from  Commissioner  Witkowski  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week  and  ask  Mr.  Van  Riper  what  the  settlement  would  be. 
I  believe  he  said  $14,000  and  he  wanted  $1,000  for  himself  as  the 
lawyer. 
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I  said,  "If  you  will  wait  until  the  end  of  the  week,  I  will  see  that 
the  money  is  sent  to  you." 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  and  as  emphatically  as  I  can  that 
Commissioner  Spence  at  no  time  had  anything  to  do  with  this  trans- 
action. I  went  to  the  bank  where  I  keep  a  safe-deposit  box,  and  which 
I  have  kept  a  number  of  years.  The  record  will  prove  that.  I  took 
from  that  box  $15,000  in  cash.  I  wrapped  it  up  in  wrapping  paper 
and  brought  it  over  to  the  second  precinct,  Jersey  City,  I  believe,  on  a 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  I  gave  it  to  Captain  Long,  who  was  the 
captain  at  that  time.     I  asked  him  to  hold  it  in  a  safe  until  Saturday. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  called  my  own  office  and  I  asked  Deputy 
Mayor  Flannagan  if  there  was  anybody  around  with  a  car,  because 
mine  was  in  the  repair  shop.  The  only  one  around  at  that  time,  who 
got  there  a  few  minutes  later,  was  Mr.  Marshello. 

I  said,  "Send  him  over  to  the  second  precinct." 

He  came  over  and  I  gave  him  the  package.  I  said,  "Bring  this  out 
to  Walter  Van  Riper's  office  in  Newark,  and  see  that  he  gets  it 
personally." 

He  left  the  second  precinct  and  went  out  to  Newark  and  delivered 
the  money. 

I  believe  that  not  only  did  Witreick  do  a  great  job  for  the  freedom 
ticket,  but  he  had  also  represented  my  son-in-law  without  fee,  and  I 
was  indebted  to  him,  and  if  I  could  help  him  in  this  particular 
instance,  I  was  obligated  to  help  him,  and  I  am  glad  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  this  money  a  loan  ? 

Mr.  Ejenny.  No,  sir ;  it  was  an  outright  gift  for  the  work  that  he  had 
performed,  that  I  had  felt  he  performed  in  practically  closing  his  office 
for  3  months  prior  to  our  campaign  and  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
represented  my  son-in-law,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his  job  by 
the  Hague  organization  to  get  a  crack  at  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  file  a  Federal  gift  tax  return  in  connection 
with  that  gift? 

Mr.  Kjeistny,  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  planning  to  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  believe  that  money  was  tax  free.  I  had  made  my 
income  tax  and  I  felt  that  it  was  practically  a  fee  that  Mr.  Witreick 
earned  and  not  a  gift,  but  I  did  not  consider  it  a  gift  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  sort  of  compensation? 

Mr.  Kenny.  At  that  time  Commissioner  Witkowski  would  gladly, 
if  he  had  the  money,  have  added  whatever  he  could,  because  he  was 
more  interested  than  any  commisioner  on  the  city  commission,  except 
myself. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  this  money  was  sort  of  a  compensation 
or  a  reward? 

Mr.  Kenny.  For  service  rendered. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  connection  with  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  that  money  come  out  of  a  campaign  fund  or  your 
own  funds? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No.  It  came  out  of  my  private  account.  I  might 
add,  if  the  same  situation  existed  today  under  the  same  circumstances, 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 
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Mr.  MosER,  Mr.  Kenny,  that  payment  of  $15,000  seems  to  be  a  rather 
substantial  amount.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  your  means 
are  such  that  you  can  afford  to  make  a  gift  or  a  reward  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  this  a  substantial  part  of  your  assets  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  wouldn't  be  a  very  substantial  part. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  have  conducted  very  handsome  business  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  that  business? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Contracting  for  the  Penn  Railroad. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  whether  you  had  a  lot  of 
cash  in  that  safe-deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Right  now  I  think  there  is  only  a  deed  for  some  prop- 
erty that  I  own. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  there  is  no  cash  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  time  this  was  taken  out,  what  percentage  was 
this  of  what  you  had  there  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  couldn't  say  offhand. 

Mr.  MosER.  Perhaps  most  of  it? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  more  still  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  date  was  this  in  relation  to  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Kenny.  This  was  after  the  campaign. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  couldn't  say,  maybe  6  or  7  months. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kenny,  during  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the 
name  of  Abner  "Longy"  Zwillman  has  been  mentioned  on  many  occa- 
sions.   Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Senator.  I  do  not. 
I  have  never  seen  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  committee  to  understand  that  you  had  no 
contact  with  him? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  had  none,  and  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  you  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  bring  that  up. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  out,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  at  all  about  his  operations 
which  tied  in  with  the  municipal  operations  under  your  direction? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Cpiairman.  I  meant  to  your  knowledge  and  with  your  consent 
or  approval  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Joe  Stacher  ? 

Mr.  KJENNY.  Never  heard  of  the  man,  but  I  read  his  name  recently 
in  the  paper. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  also  had  an  alias  of  Doc  Rosen.  Does  that  mean 
anything? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Jerry  Catena  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Never  saw  him.    Don't  know  him. 
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Mr.  MosER.  The  same  witli  "Niggy"  Rutkin  i 

Mr.  Kenny.  Don't  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mayor  Kenny,  I  was  interested  in  one  thing 
you  said.  You  said  you  couldn't  influence  anybody  to  help  get  a 
racmg  permit,  racing  track  permit,  because  the  board  was  composed 
of  two  Democrats  and  two  Rejjublicans.  You  mean  by  that,  you 
might  liave  some  influence  with  the  Democrats  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  had  none  whatsoever.    They  were  Hague  appointees. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see  why  you  worked  with  the  two  Republicans. 

Mr.  IvENNY.  I  knew  Commissioner  Strong  when  he  was  a  police- 
man in  Xewark.  I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years.  1  only 
knew  Commissioner  Mehorter  a  short  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  they  county  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  They  are  State  racing  commissioners. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  say  Strong  was  a  policeman  for  many  years  in 
Xewark? 

Mr.  Kenny.  He  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  he  happen  to  leave  the  department  ?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  think  he  resigned  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  with  which  firm  he  is  now  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  resign  at  the  time  of  the  ballot-box  scandal  in 
the  third  ward  in  Newark  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  wouldn't  know  about  that. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Fabrikant  was  a  commissioner,  too  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No.    He  is  a  diamond  merchant  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  There  was  only  one  commissioner? 

Mr.  IvENNY.  Commissioner  Mehorter  and  Commissioner  Strono- 

Mr.  MosER.  Both  Republicans  ?  ** 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  any  influence  over  them? 

Mr  Kenny.  I  do  not  have' influence  with  them,  but  I  have  been 
friendly  with  Commissioner  Strong  for  many  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  arrange  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  may  have,  although  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  arranged  the  meeting,  you  did  not  invite  the  two 
Hague  members  because  they  were  political  enemies,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  would  judge  they  would  be  considered  political 
enemies. 

Mr  MosER.  So  you  invited  the  others  who  vou  thought  were  more 
friendly  ? 

Mr  Kenny.  I  invited  Strong.  I  have  lunch  or  dinner  occasionally 
with  him.  I  had  lunch  with  him  10  days  ago.  I  may  have  lunch 
with  him  m  a  few  days.  It  depends  on  how  busy  he  is.  If  he  calls 
me  and  says  he  would  like  to  have  lunch,  we  go  and  have  lunch.  On 
this  occasion  Fabrikant  had  heard  the  rumors  and  they  wanted  to 
know  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  event  they  obtained  the 
necessary  loan  and  tried  to  get  a  permit  for  a  race  track. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  meetino-  in 
secrecy  ?  "  '^ 

_    Mr.  Kenny.  No.      It  was  out  in  an  open  restaurant.     The  21  Club 
is  not  a  night  club.     It  is  a  restaurant. 
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Mr.  MosEE.  This  application  that  Mr.  Fabrikant  was  talking  about 
was  filed  by  a  man  named  Colt,  was  it  not  ?  , 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Colt  was  in 
the  original  application  that  was  filed  in  1950.  He  may  have  been, 
l3ut  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Colt  filed  an  application  about  that  tmie.  I  understand  it  was 
rejected.     I  think  by  the  racing  commission. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  were  two  a])plications  filed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Colt  was  in  on  one  or  the  Mori  group  from  Camden  in  on  the 
other.  Both  applications,  as  I  understand,  were  not  rejected,  but 
postponed  because  of  the  Korean  situation. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  believe  Colt  has  filed  the  one  that  was  dropped  be- 
cause of  the  Korean  situation  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mayor  Kenny,  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear 
whether  or  not  you  were  going  to  be  personally  interested  in  the  race 
track. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  was  in  favor  of  a  race  track  in  Hudson  County 
because  it  would  bring  business  to  Secaucus  and  bring  ratables  to 
Hudson  County  and  help  to  relieve  the  tax  situation  throughout  Se- 
caucus and  Hudson  County.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  racing  commission  in  Avhich  I  said  I  was  in  favor  of  a 
race  track,  but  I  didn't  care  which  group  obtained  a  permit. 

Senator  Kefauver.  My  question  was,  in  order  to  clarify  the  matter 
entirely,  whether  you  were  going  to  have  any  financial  interest  in 
it  yourself  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  haven't  that  kind  of  money.  Senator. 

Senator  KEFAtvER.  You  just  had  $15,000. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  would  be  small.  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  buy 
a  peanut  stand  at  a  race  track  with  that  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Frisch,  do  you  want  to  ask  some  questions? 

Mr.  Frisch.  Mr.  Kenny,  in  reference  to  a  Jersey  City  housing 
project  built  at  Bowles  30  Acres,  I  understand  it  will  be  called 
Montgomery  Homes. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  do  not  know  what  name  has  been  designated.  The 
city  commission  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  is  the  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes,  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Kefauver.  About  this  race  track,  Mr,  Frabrikant  was 
expecting  to  file  the  application,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  He  expected  to  file  one  if  he  was  able  to  buy  the  land 
that  was  available. 

Senator  Kefauv1':r.  Did  he  file  an  application? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Some  other  group  got  the  permit  just  a  few 
days  after? 

Mr.  Kenny.  The  other  group  bought  the  land.  There  were  two 
groups — the  Mori  group  and  the  Colt  group — the  Colt  group  being 
the  one  the  counselor  just  referred  to.  They  were  the  people  who 
bought  the  land  that  Mr.  Fabrikant  was  desirous  of  purchasing, 
but  which  was  bought  from  under  his  nose. 

Senator  Kefauvi-^.r.  Did  you  endorse  them? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Endorse  what? 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  second  group? 
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Mr.  Kenny,  I  endorsed  both  ^oiips.  I  said  I  was  in  favor  of  a 
race  irack  and  I  wasn't  particularly  anxious  who  obtained  the  per- 
mit as  long  as  the  race  track  was  located  in  Hudson  County. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  that  subsequently  another  application 
was  filed. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  was  just  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Moser.  By  the  Colt  croup  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  By  the  Colt  interests. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  did  they  withdraw  it  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Because  Governor  Driscoll  said  on  account  of  the 
serious  Korean  situation  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  an  appli- 
cation for  a  race  track  at  this  time. 

Senator  Kefauver.  ISIayor  Kenny,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  waterfront  activities  of  an  interstate  nature — gambling 
and  alleged  hijacking,  and  what  not.  It  is  on  that  basis,  I  take  it, 
that  the  committee  is  particularly  interested  in  what  took  place  on 
the  water  front.  It  is  interesting — and  I  think  you  should  say  some- 
thing about  it — that  Mr.  Witkowski  gave  the  inference  that  up  to 
the  time  he  took  over  in  May  17,  1949,  there  hadn't  been  a  single  ar- 
rest made  in  a  certain  number  of  months  in  Jersey  City  and 
that  then  he  came  to  you  and  you  recommended  a  racket  or  a  gamb- 
ling squad  of  six  or  eight  people  and  they  went  out  and  operated  for 
about  6  months  and  only  made  one  arrest. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  was  a  gambling  squad,  not  a  water-front  squad. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  the  people  you  recommended  were  not 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  gambling,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  absolutely  so.  They  were  not  recommended 
by  me.  Senator.  This  squad  was  selected  after  consultation  with 
"Witkowski. 

Senator  Kefauver.  He  left  the  impression  that  you  did  the  naming 
of  them. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  recommended  some  names  and  I  believe  Commis- 
sioner Witkowski  did  likewise. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Why  do  you  take  it  they  were  unable  to  do  any 
business  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  On  the  gambling  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  believe  now,  most  of  the  bets  that  are  made,  from 
information  that  we  receive,  are  mental  bets  and  until  you  get  the 
evidence,  the  written  evidence,  documentary  evidence,  as  you  call  it, 
there  is  no  sense  bringing  a  prisoner  in  before  a  judge. 

I  might  say  this.  Senator 

Senator  Kefauver.  There  are  a  good  many  bookie  joints  operating 
in  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Kenny,  There  is  no  organized  gambling  in  Jersey  City.  No- 
body has  an  o.  k.  On  the  water  front  I  had  every  executive  of  every 
shipping  firm  in  Jersey  City  in  my  office  and  I  asked  them  to  contact 
us  as  soon  as  possible  upon  the  appearance  of  any  racketeers  or  any 
gamblers  or  any  agitators,  and  I  told  them  that  we  would  send  every 
member  of  the  police  department  to  the  water  front  and  arm  them  with 
night  sticks  to  bash  in  heads,  if  necessary. 

Benator  Kefauver.  But  then  the  squad  that  came  on  immediately 
after  this  group  had  not  done  any  good,  he  said,  in  the  same  period  of 
time  had  made  about  a  hundred  arrests  and  he  thought  95  percent  of 
them  were  sustained  by  the  court. 
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Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  absolutely  right.  .  ^      ^u 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  question  is :  How  do  you  account  tor  the 
difference  in  what  the  two  groups  did  accomplish  ? 

Mr  Kenny.  Let  me  say  this.  The  first  group  that  went  out  got  the 
same  instructions  that  the  second  group  did,  or  any  group  got  from 
me.  It  was  simply  this :  "If  you  get  them  with  the  evidence,  brmg 
them  in.    I  want  no  fixes  and  I  want  no  frames." 

We  know  in  Jersey  City  how  these  arrests  by  Brooks  and  the  rest 
of  them  have  taken  place.  It  is  one  group  putting  the  finger  on  the 
other  Maybe  when  our  investigation  of  certain  phases  ot  that  gamb- 
lino-  situation  are  unveiled,  it  might  not  be  healthy  for  some  of  the 
people  who  are  now  reaping  a  lot  of  glory  and  a  lot  of  publicity. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  shall  not  press  this  question,  but 
I  thouo-ht  perhaps  you  might  want  to  make  a  statement  about  it.  It 
is  not  correctly  in  the  province  of  this  committee,  but  Mr.  Witkowski 
and  Mr.  Murray  have  testified,  at  least  inferentially,  if  not  directly, 
that  they  were  stripped  of  their  powers  because  of  Mr.  Witkowski  s 
desire  to  enforce  the  gambling  laws,  while  you  wanted  him  and  his 
group  to  go  light  on  it.     You  said  that  wasn't  true. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  absolutely  a  lie.  t-     i 

Senator   Kefauver.  What   was   the   difficulty?     Just    a   political 

squabble? 

Mr.  Kenny.  You  might  call  it  a  family  squabble. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  just  wanted  somebody  else  put  m? 

Mr.  Kenny.  No  ;  I  wanted  people  to  work  together  as  a  team  and 
not  as  individuals,  for  the  best  interests  of  Jersey  City. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  are  their  statements 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  have  Commissioner  Murray's  statement  about  pier 
B.  I  was  away  at  the  time  of  the  march  of  the  longshoremen.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  that  march  was  brought  about  not  because 
of  any  lease,  not  because  of  any  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  McGrath 
Stevedore  Corp.  and  myself— and  I  might  say.  Senator,  that  the 
McGrath  Corp.  is  the  oldest  stevedoring  company  in  the  port  of  New 
York  with  an  outstanding  record— but  that  the  difficulty  with  the  long- 
shoremen was  brought  about  by  a  man  named  George  Eagan,  who  was 
chief  of  the  park  police  and  who  went  down  to  pier  B  and,  because 
there  was  a  sign  on  pier  B,  endorsing  Al  Sieminski  for  Congress, 
George  Eagan  caused  that  sign  to  be  ripped  down,  saying  it  was  on 
city  property.  He  started  a  lot  of  agitation  with  the  longshoremen. 
He  was  a  troublemaker.  The  longshoremen  resented  him.  They  said 
if  he  wasn't  taken  away  from  there  and  stopped  from  interfering 
with  their  work,  they  were  going  to  go  to  the  city  hall  and  protest, 
and  that  was  what  they  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  other  words,  the  basic  reason  for  removing  Mr. 

Witkowski 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  might  say  the  commissioner's  son  was  the  opposition 

to  Mr.  Sieminski. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  suppport  him  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  supported  Sieminski. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ask  Commissioner  Murray  to  persuade  his  son 
to  withdraw  from  the  race? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Murray's  son  ran 
against  your  candidate  for  Congress  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
removal  ? 
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Mr.  Kenny.  Not  exactly,  but  it  may  have  be  one  of  tlie  reasons, 
because  Mr.  Murray  and  I  and  every  other  candidate  on  our  ticket 
had  fought  against  the  dynasty,  the  Hague-Eggerts  dynasty.  I 
thought  it  was  unfair  and  unjust  6  or  7  months  after  we  had  gained 
office  on  that  slogan  and  in  that  hght,  that  we  should  create  a  new 
dynasty,  a  father  and  son  dynasty. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  you  meant  a  moment  ago  when  you 
said  it  involves  family  trouble  i 

Mr.  Kenny.  Partly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Family  political  problem? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  started  off  on  the  same  team  and  had  a 
falling  out  about  something^ 

Mr.  Kenny.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  on  which  we  went  into 
office. 

Mr.  Moser.  These  people  on  the  water  front,  Mr.  Murray  objected 
to  because  he  said  they  were  a  group  of  criminals.  Is  one  of  them 
George  Donohue? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes;  he  was  against  us  in  1949. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  for  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Right  now  he  is  in  the  Hudson 
County  Penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  He  couldn't  do  you  much  good  there. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Kenny,  we  understand  that  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Donohue,  there  is  a  story  that  he  is  in  the  penitentiary  for  protection. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  could  be  without  our  knowledge.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  concealed  weapons  in  the  common  pleas  court  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary,  I  believe,  by  Judge  Duffy. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  now  in  the  county  jail  '^ 

Mr.  Kenny.  County  penitentiary.  I  believe  he  is  there,  unless  he 
has  been  transferred  in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  understand  he  is  allowed  to  go  out  every  afternoon; 
is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  If  he  is,  he  is  allowed  out  for  exercise  in  the  quarry, 
slinging  a  sledge  hammer. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  not  allowed  in  the  streets? 

Mr.  Kenny.  If  he  is,  someone  will  be  indicted  by  tlie  Hudson  Coun- 
ty grand  jury. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  one  of  the  men  in  this  crowd  Morris  Manna  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  He  is  connected  in  some  way.  When  we  found  that 
Morris  Manna,  Ralph  Forgnow,  Donohue,  Brown,  and  other  gentle- 
men were  connected  with  the  operation  of  this  local,  I  obtained  their 
records  in  the  police  department  and  I  made  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  the  ILA  head.  I  showed  him  those  records  and  I 
said,  "These  men  have  to  get  off  the  water  front  and  must  be  driven 
out  of  the  1247  local." 

Mr.  Moser.  Manna  was  one  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  He  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Albert  Ackilites? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  never  saw  him.  I  believe  he 
is  in  a  New  York  State  Penitentiary. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Some  of  the  newspapers,  I  remember,  started 
saying  that  racketeers  and  gangsters  had  gotten  a  foothold  in  Jersey 
City  at  about  the  time  the  longshoremen  headquarters  was  bombed. 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  may  have  come  before  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  have  seen  some  news  stories  and  also  editori- 
als. As  I  remember,  the  longshoremen  headquarters  was  on  Grant 
Street. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  a  man  named  Di  Lorenzo  was  involved  in 
the  problem? 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Senator.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  for  you. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  headquarters  was  bombed,  also,  and  Di 
Lorenzo  got  a  bomb  in  his  car,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  was  Donohue  who  had  the  bomb  in  his  car. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  some  people  were  arrested,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  the  cases? 

Mr.  Kenny.  It  is  like  all  cases  of  that  nature.  The  police  have 
taken  about  450  statements,  but  when  you  get  to  the  men  whom  you 
need  to  talk,  they  refuse  to  talk. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  mean  nobody  has  been  convicted? 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  investigation  has  been  pursued  as  diligently 
as  any  police  department  in  the  country  could  possibly  pursue  it. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  to  you.  Senator :  I  am  glad  you  brought  that 
up  and  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  Donohue. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  came  about  since  Mr.  Witkowski  was 
out  as  commissioner? 

Mr.  Kenny.  The  preliminaries  took  place  while  Mr.  Witkowski 
was  commissioner.  That  was  why  I  said  I  wanted  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  this  committee  pertaining  to  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
bombing.  Sometime  prior  to  the  bombing  a  gentleman  was  shot. 
His  alias  was  Joe  Palooka.  He  was  shot  in  front  of  the  union  head- 
quarters. Witkowski  was  commissioner  at  that  time.  Maybe  2  or 
;^  weeks  or  a  month  later,  he  came  into  my  office  and  he  said,  "Do 
you  know  who  shot  Palooka?" 

I  said,  "No." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  do." 

Isaid,  "Who  wasit?" 

He  said,  "George  Donohue." 

I  said,  "Go  out  and  lock  him  up." 

He  never  moved.  Donohue  was  never  arrested  for  that  shooting. 
Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  "Biff"  Di  Lorenzo  and  Mr.  Slim  Lucy,  who 
were  delegates  and  secretary-treasurer  of  1247,  respectively,  were 
taken  into  the  union  headquarters,  according  to  police  reports,  and 
one  had  a  gun  put  to  his  head.  I  believe  that  was  Di  Lorenzo.  The 
other  fellow  got  his  feet  burned.  Lucy-s  feet  were  burned  and  he 
was  confined  to  a  liospital  for  several  days.  That  happened  at  the 
time  Commissioner  Witkowski  was  in  charge  of  the  police  depart- 
ment and  rumor  has  it  that  at  the  time  of  this  alleged  offense  or 
crime  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  union  headquarters  were  three 
uniformed  policemen.  The  inference  has  been  that  Connnissioner 
Witkowski  was  making  overtures  to  Mr.  Ryan  and  other  people  in 
New  York  to  obtain  compensation  cases  for  his  law  firm  and  because 
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of  that  he  was  a  little  lax  in  the  activity  that  had  taken  place  re- 
garding the  events  preceding  this  bombing. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Any  way,  what  has  happened  to  the  people 
who  were  involved  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Kennt.  The  people  involved  were  held  in  very  high  bail. 
Some  were  held  in  $30,000  bail  by  our  police  magistrate  and  by  the 
prosecutor's  office  of  Hudson  County.  The  case  is  still  under  investi- 
gation by  tlie  grand  jury  of  Hudson  County. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Have  any  of  them  been  convicted? 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  as  yet.  They  won't  be  unless  we  can  get  those 
people  to  open  up  and  talk,  which  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 

The  Chairman,  That  will  conclude,  Mr.  Kenny,  witli  you. 

The  committee  will  now  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
At  that  time  further  witnesses  will  be  herd. 

Also,  tomorrow  there  will  be  taken  up  the  unfinished  matter  which 
lias  been  scheduled  when  Senator  Kefauver  was  the  chairman,  on 
the  Maryland  situation,  at  which  time  Charles  E.  Nelson  was  re- 
quested to  produce  certain  dates,  which  will  be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WiTKOWsKi.  I  would  like  to  refresh  the  rnaj^or's  recollection. 
At  the  time  the  incident  took  place,  the  burning  of  the  feet,  I  was 
out  as  commissioner  by  approximately  a  month.  The  reporter  who 
broke  that  story  is  sitting  right  here  at  the  table  and  he  refreshes  my 
recollection  that  I  was  out  of  office  as  police  commissioner  when  this 
incident  took  place. 

Mr.  Kenny.  I  said  the  events  leading  up  to  the  holding  of  the 
gun  and  the  burning  of  the  feet  took  place  after  Commissioner  Wit- 
kowski  had  informed  me  that  George  Donohue  had  shot  Joe  Palooka 
and  I  said,  "If  he  did,  go  out  and  arrest  him."  He  never  moved  on 
his  charge  on  George  Donohue. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  would  like  to  refresh  the  mayor's  memory  too.  The 
occasion  of  the  march  of  the  longshoremen  had  nothing  to  do  with 
taking  down  Sieminski's  sign.  Sieminski  was  not  a  candidate  an- 
nounced by  the  mayor  until  around  March  1.  The  march  of  the 
longshoremen  on  Murray  was  on  February  6.  Wlien  they  came  to 
the  assembly  chamber,  the  spokesman,  Di  Lorenzo,  represented  them. 
I  asked  them  what  they  wanted  and  the  first  thing  they  said  was 
they  wanted  work  and  they  asked  why  I  put  McGrath  off  the  pier. 
He  wasn't  put  off,  as  I  told  them.    He  was  still  on  there. 

So  the  dynasty  affair  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Kenny.  James,  that  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  just  wanted  the  record  to  be  clear. 

Senator  KErAUST:R.  I  think  Mr.  Witkowski  ought  to  be  asked  one 
or  two  questions  because  there  was  rather  adverse  testimony  by  the 
mayor. 

Mr.  Witkowski.  I  would  like  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  mayor  said  he  heard  rumors  that  you  were 
doing  some  business  with  ]Mr.  Rvan  in  New  York  to  get  some  conces- 
sion — I  have  forgotten  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Kenny.  Compensation  cases  from  pier  accidents. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Compensation  cases.  You  had  two  or  three 
policemen  in  front  of  this  place  at  Grant  Street.  Is  that  what  you 
said,  Mr.  Mayor  ? 

Mr.  Mayor,  did  you  say  two  or  three  policemen  in  front  of  the  long- 
shoremen headquarters  ? 
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Mr.  Kenny.  According  to  rumor. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Let  me  get  the  place. 

Mr  Kennt.  And  according  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
Mr  Witkowskijust  referred,  Mr.  Green,  the  eminent  journalist  from 
the  Jersey  Journal.  He  said  to  me  in  a  conversation  that  he  heard  the 
same  story  about  three  policemen  being  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
headquarters  when  the  events  took  place.  .,>    -,     i      , 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  rumor  that  the  mayor  testihed  about  was 
that  you  were  doing  business  with  Mr.  Ryan  in  New  York,  trying  to 
o-et  some  compensation  cases  for  your  firm  or  somebody  you  had  some 
Connections  with  and  that  therefore  you  were  lax  m  enforcmo-  the 
law  and  that  evidence  of  that  was  that  at  the  time  the  Grant  btreet 
headquarers  was  bombed 

Mr.  Kenny.  Not  bombed,  Senator. 

Senator  Kefaij^  er.  Some  disturbance  took  place  there — — 

Mr.  Kenny.  Yes ;  a  shooting  had  taken  place. 

Senator  KErAU\T3R.  You  had  two  or  three  policemen  there.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  interest  on  your  part,  these  policemen  did  not 

do  anything  about  it.  ,    ,  T./r     t        i 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  Mr.  Senator,  first  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Ryan  is  the  president  of  the  ILA  and  he  is  located  in  New  York  City. 
Any  Jersey  City  lawyer  knows  that  we  cannot  handle  any  New  York 
cases  in  Jersey  City.  Those  cases  come  under  the  United  States  Com- 
mission. That  is  located  in  New  York.  I  say  that  in  all  the  prosecu- 
tions, the  activities  of  the  gambling  squad  and  the  water-front  squad, 
never  once  did  Mavor  Kenny  utter  one  word  in  support  of  those  squads 
and  in  commendation  of  the  work  of  those  squads.  As  far  as  the 
shootino-  was  concerned,  I  was  trying  to  find  out  who  did  shoot  that 
man  down  there.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  any  information.  Rum- 
ors had  it  that  this  fellow  did  the  shooting.  I  went  to  the  mayor  and 
said,  "You  know  the  water  front  better  than  I.  Have  you  heard 
about  Donohue  being  involved  in  this  shooting?" 

He  said,  "I  do  not."  ^      ^.  ^  ^^      ^       . 

I  asked  him  to  help  me  to  ferret  out  the  person  who  did  the  shooting 
and  he  refused  to  give  me  any  help  whatsoever. 

Senator  Kefawer.  The  mayor's  version  was  that  you  came  to  his 
office  and  you  said  that  Donohue  did  the  shooting  and  the  mayor  said, 
"Go  ahead  and  arrest  him,"  and  you  never  arrested  him.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  of  you. 

Mr.  WiTKOWSKi.  There  was  a  beating  that  took  place  on  the  water 
front  where  a  loading  boss  was  beaten  up.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
him  and  I  said  I  had  picked  up  information  as  to  who  these  people 
were.  One  was  named  Corbitt.  The  other  two  names  escape  me. 
After  telling  him  about  this,  I  left  him  at  the  city  hall.  Some  time 
later,  maybe  an  hour  or  two,  he  called  me  up  and  said,  "Lock  them  up. 

I  had  those  fellows  locked  up.  I  was  immediately  served  with  a 
letter  from  an  attorney  in  Hoboken  saying  that  they  were  going  to 
institute  suit  against  me,  the  clerk  and  the  captain  who  arrested  them. 
That  was  the  action  I  took  as  a  result  of  the  positive  order  that  he 
gave  me.    That  was  the  incident  he  has  reference  to. 

Mr.  Kenny.  That  is  altogether  different.  The  matter  the  commis- 
sioner refers  to  now  is  that  somebody  was  arrested  on  the  Hoboken 
pier  and  was  brought  before  a  United  States  commissioner  and  these 
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would-be  tough  guys  and  racket  guys  rode  around  in  an  automobile 
defying  everybody.  When  Commissioner  Witkowski  told  me  about 
that,  I  said,  "Drive  them  out  of  the  city.  Let  the  cops  use  their  night 
sticks." 

I  say  he  came  to  me  with  the  definite  assertion  that  he  knew  who 
shot  this  fellow  Joe  Palooka.  He  said  it  was  Donohue.  I  said,  "Go 
and  lock  him  up."    Yet  Donohue  was  never  locked  up. 

Mr.  Witkowski.  If  Donohue  shot  him,  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  not  run  yet,  have  your  police  commissioner  arrest  him  now. 

Mr.  Kenny.  You  supply  the  information  and  we  will  have  him 
arrested. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
at  10. 

(lAHiereupon,  at  5 :  50  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Friday,  August  17, 1951.) 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ORCxANIZED  CRIME  IN  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST   17,    1951 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:20  a.  m.,  in 
room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Herbert  R.  O'Conor  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present :  Senators  O'Conor,  Kef auver,  and  Hunt, 

Also  present:  Richard  Moser,  chief  counsel;  Downey  Rice,  asso- 
ciate counsel;  Robert  Frisch,  assistant  counsel;  and  John  J.  Win- 
beriy,  special  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

As  we  have  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  hearing,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  name  of  Abner  Zwillman.  There  is  no  response,  let  the  record 
show. 

I  feel  there  will  be  no  response  until  the  committee  is  out  of  exist- 
ence and  then,  as  in  other  cases,  he  will  return  from  his  trip.  Thei'e 
is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  he  knows  that  the  committee  is  seek- 
ing him,  but  so  far  has  eluded  the  process  servers. 

The  first  witness  now  is  Donald  Spence. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DONALD  SPENCE,  DIRECTOR  OF  REVENUE  AND 

FINANCE,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J'. 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Spence.  Donald  Spence. 

The  Chairman.  And  j^our  address? 

Mr.  Spence.  Jersey  City. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  position? 

Mr.  Spence.  Director  of  revenue  and  finance. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  of  time  have  you  held  that  posi- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Since  May  17,  1949. 

The  Chairman.  Previously  had  you  been  connected  with  the  mu- 
nicipal administration? 

Mr.  Spence.  In  no  way. 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  would  like  to  interrogate  you  principally  with  re- 
gard to  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  truck  terminal,  called  the 
New^ark  Union  Truck  Terminal,  which  we  understand  cost  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  $8,300,000.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that 
terminal  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Not  very  well,  Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  explain  just 
what  my  position  in  that  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  it  to  you  and  as 
thoroughly  as  I  can,  so  as  to  relieve  you  of  any  doubt  where  I  stand 
on  it. 

I  have  been  interested  and  have  had  meetings  many  times  with  the 
Governor  and  the  port  authority  on  various  Jersey  City  projects,  par- 
ticularly a  terminal  which  the  port  authority  proceeded  to  build  in 
Jersey  City.  It  was  quite  well  knov^n  to  everybody  that  I  had  been 
working  on  this  sort  of  a  project  in  the  city.  My  business  is  in  Newark. 
My  office  is  still  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Spence  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Life  insurance.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Newark  Athle- 
tic Club  and  ate  around  in  various  restaurants  near  my  office.  Over 
the  last  10  or  11  years  I  became  acquainted  in  a  casual  way  with  Mr. 
Damio.  I  didn't  know  much  about  his  business,  but  we  used  to  meet 
occasionally  in  the  Newark  Athletic  Club  where  he  sat  in  one  of  the 
corner  tables.  When  I  was  alone  I  used  to  go  there  and  join  a  group 
of  men.  One  day,  when  I  went  there,  I  met  Mr.  Damio.  He  was  finish- 
ing his  lunch  and  he  said,  "Don,  do  you  know  anything  about  this 
truck  terminal  that  is  being  built  at  port  Newark?"  I  said,  "Frankly, 
I  do  not  loiow  a  thing  about  it." 

He  said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  talk  to  you  about  it,  because  I  know  you 
are  interested  and  have  worked  with  the  port  authority?" 
-  Mr.  MosER.  May  I  interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  you  were  taking  an  interest  in  this.  Were 
you  at  that  time  city  commissioner  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  is  the  Newark  terminal,  ^^liat  was  your  interest 
in  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  were  city  commissioner  in  Jersey 
City? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  had  no  interest  in  it  at  all.  I  said  we  were  working 
with  the  port  authority  in  Jersey  City  in  considering  a  plan  which 
the  port  authority  had  put  before  Jersey  City  for  the  building  of  a 
marine  terminal.  It  was  well  known  in  the  papers  that  I  had  been 
active  in  that  capacity  for  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Damio  came  over  and  sat  down  with  me  while  I  finished  my 
lunch  and  told  me  at  that  time  the  tenninal  had  been — nobody  was 
interested  in  it — and  the  port  authority  had  apparently  invested  some 
millions  of  dollars.  I  believe  he  said  $8  million.  He  explained  to 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  port  authority  had  apparently  made  a 
big  mistake  in  building  the  truck  tevniinnl  in  New  York  wliich,  at 
that  time,  was  very,  very  sparsely  filled  witli  truckers. 

He  said  that  as  near  as  he  could  find  out,  the  New  York  truck 
terminal  only  had  about  28  percent  of  its  capacity  after  about  a  year 
and  a  half  of  operation.  He  said  this  was  due  to  be  a  flop,  too,  be- 
cause interstate  truckers  were  not  going  to  want  to  put  their  trucks 
alongside  of  a  competitor.  Furtlier  tlian  that,  we  have  a  union  out 
here  in  Essex  County,  which  is  very  difficult  to  do  business  with. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  local  478  of  the  teamsters  union  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  wouldn't  know  that,  Mr.  Moser.  I  had  no  contact 
at  all  with  that.  I  know  in  the  truckers'  welfare  business,  where  I 
have  written  some  of  this  insurance,  I  have  heard  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  it,  but  I  do  know  it  has  been  a  very  strong  union 
and  one  which  has  very  high  pay,  one  which  has  a  pension  benefit 
which  very  few  truckers  have,  and  very,  very  attractive  welfare  plan. 

The  point  was  that  very  few  truckmen  would  want  to  put  their 
drivers  alongside  men  of  this  union  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  it 
might  cause. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  that  union  about  that  time  adopted 
a  union  rule  which  forbade  unloading  more  than  5,000  pounds  on  any 
one  dock  in  any  one  da}^  ^ 

Mr.  Spence.  I  wouldn't  have  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fact  is  that  the  union  did  adopt  such  rule  and  since 
most  of  the  big  trucks  carry  about  20,000  pounds,  I  should  think  that 
would  be  a  very  good  reason  why  the  terminal  was  not  getting  any 
business;  isn't  that  possible^ 

Mr.  Spence.  It  is  possible.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  ap- 
ply in  New  York  or  not.  The  same  situation  confronts  New  York. 
Whether  they  liave  such  a  rule  in  New  York  unions,  I  do  not  know. 
But  they  have  a  very,  very  small  part  of  their  New  York  terminal 
rented  at  this  time.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  have  ridden 
by  many  times  lately  and  have  seen  gates  not  opened.  I  know  from 
personal  convei'sation  with  members  of  the  port  authority  board  that 
it  has  been  a  failure.  Whether  the  reasons  are  the  same,  I  do  not 
know. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  the  internal  policy  of  this  local  in 
Newark. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  agree,  if  you  had  a  5,000-pound  rule  like 
that,  no  large  trucks  Avould  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  haven't  studied  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Damio,  for  no  reason  other  than  the  fact  that  these  things  seem- 
ed to  be  true,  said,  "Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  about  it?" 

Mr.  Moser.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Damio  was  connected  with  Peoples' 
Express  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  did  not  know  that.  My  contact  with  Mr.  Damio 
was  just  a  very  casual  one,  as  you  would  have  in  a  club  where  you 
would  see  a  man  occasionally  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  a  group 
of  other  men.  I  never  went  out  with  him  socially.  I  had  not  been  in 
his  place  of  business.    I  did  not  know  where  it  was  located. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  had  dealings  with  him  before  you  went  to  the 
club? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  Never  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not  know  what  his  business  was  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

It  was  about  3  weeks  after  that  that  I  was  down  to  Trenton  to  see 
the  Governor  and  we  were  discussing  and  had  discussed — by  the  way, 
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just  tliat  afternoon — with  the  port  authority — we  had  some  members 
of  the  port  authority  there — ^the  Jersey  City  marine  terminal,  and  it 
grew  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  Governor  said,  about  a  quarter 
to  6,  "Can  you  stay  over  and  have  dinner  with  me?" 

We  went  down  to  Washingtons  Crossing  and  in  the  course  of  the 
dinner  I  brought  up  the  subject  and  discussed  it  with  him.  He  said 
it  sounded  to  him  as  if  it  might  be  something  worth  discussing  with 
the  port  authority  itself. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  say  this  would  be  something  worth  discuss- 
ing, what  proposition  was  it? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  am  really  getting  ahead  of  my  story  a  little  bit  be- 
cause Mr.  Damio  said  he  would  be  willing  to  make  an  ofi'er  for  the 
rental  of  the  entire  terminal. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  tell  you  in  what  capacity  he  was  making  that 
ofFer? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

Mr,  Moser.  You  said  you  did  not  know  what  his  business  was. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  knew  what  his  business  was  then.  He  told  me  that 
day. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  said  he  was  in  the  Peoples'  Express  ? 

,Mr.  Spence.  No,  just  in  the  trucking  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Spence.  No.  When  I  talked  to  the  Governor  about  it,  I  didn't 
know  then  that  it  was  the  Peoples'  Express. 

Mr.  Moser.  All  right. 

Mr.  Spence.  The  Governor,  when  we  came  back  to  his  office,  rang 
up  Russell  Watson,  who  is  the  Jersey  City  counsel  for  the  port  au- 
thority. He  asked  him  if  he  would  try  to  make  a  date  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  Horace  Corbin,  to  discuss  this  proposition  with 
him.  Mr.  Watson  told  me  over  the  phone,  when  I  talked  to  him  in  the 
Governor's  presence,  that  he  was  going  to  Florida  on  a  vacation  and 
there  would  be  no  rush  about  it.  So  he  would  ring  me  when  he  got 
back.  I  dropped  the  matter  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  until  a 
month  later  when  I  got  a  call  from  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  From  whom  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Russell  Watson.  He  said  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of 
the  port  authority  the  next  afternoon  and  he  asked  if  I  could  come 
over  there  15  minutes  earlier  and  sit  down  with  Horace  Corbin. 

In  the  meantime,  he  asked  what  the  proposition  was. 

I  said,  "I  do  not  know  what  their  offer  might  be." 

He  said,  "I  would  suggest  you  get  something  in  writing." 

So  I  rang  Mr.  Damio  the  next  morning,  and  I  said,  "If  you  can  do 
it,  please  get  something  in  writing  over  to  me.'' 

He  said,  "My  counsel  will  give  you  something  tangible  in  the  way 
of  an  offer,  so  you  will  have  it  to  take  with  you." 

I  didn't  see  the  offer,  Mr.  Moser.  It  was  in  a  sealed  envelope.  I 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Corbin  at  the  port  authority.  I  went  over  with  it.  I 
went  over  with  the  idea  that  I  would  help  the  port  authority  out  of 
what  apparently  was  a  very  bad  piece  of  judgment. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Spence,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  you  were  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  this.  Were  }-ou  expecting  to  get  any  compensa- 
tion for  your  services  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Damio  said,  "If  we  can  get  this  terminal,  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  consideration  in  a  welfare  plan  in  one  of  my 
plants." 
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He  has  apparently  a  number  of  trucking  companies. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  agreed  to  help  you  get  insurance  through  one  of 
the  welfare  plans  if  you  did  this  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Speistce.  When  they  put  one  in,  he  said  they  might  put  one  in 
one  of  their  plants. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  the  only  compensation  you  would  get? 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  get  an}^  business  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No/I  didn't. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  because  it  had  not  gone  through  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Damio  since  then.  I  talked  to  him 
on  the  phone  and  told  him  about  the  outcome  of  the  conversation  I 
had.  It  appeared  at  that  time  that  this  terminal  was  restricted 
solely — which  I  did  not  know  at  the  time — to  interstate  truckers,  and 
he  is  an  interstate  trucker  and  a  local  trucker,  I  understand  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  did  you  know  about  Damio's  background? 

Mr.  Spence.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  that  Gerald  Catena  owned  an  interest 
in  the  Peoples  Express  Co.? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  never  knew  about  it  until  I  read  it  in  the  Star  Ledger. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  about  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  From  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Milton  J.  Liss  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

]Vli\  Moser.  Anthony  Cusano  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  that  Catena  has  a  majority  interest 
in  that  company  and  controls  it? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  do  not  know  anything. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  it  you  were  willing  to  go  to  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey 

Mr.  Spence.  I  did  not  go  to  the  governor  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  Here  is  a  man,  Damio,  about  whom  you  know  nothing 
except  you  have  seen  him  at  the  club.  You  know  nothing  about  his 
background.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  his  company.  You  do  not 
know  whether  the  company  would  be  a  responsible  company  and  able 
to  pay  the  rent  they  otl'ered  to  pay.  Yet  you  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Governor  and  you  go  to  the  trouble  to  go  over  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  to  discuss  it  with  them.  You  do  not  know  w^hat  his 
proposition  is  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  just  acting  as  a  contact 
man  for  somebody  you  do  not  know ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  didn't  know  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  knew  him  superficially. 

Mr.  Spence.  A  man  you  met  at  a  club  over  a  period  of  10  or  12 
years,  you  w^ouldn't  think  was  nobody.  I  had  done  equal  things  for 
other  people.  As  a  city  official  I  have  gone  to  the  port  authority  and 
battled  with  the  port  authority  for  Westinghouse  Co.  in  Jersey  City. 
You  might  ask  why  did  I  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  Westinghouse  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  know  that  Westinghouse  is  a  big  company  and  a 
responsible  one. 

Mr.  Spence.  Westinghouse  happens  to  be  a  Jersey  City  industry. 
I  am  interested  as  a  public  official  in  trying  to  promote  Jersey  City 
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and  trying  to  help  the  port  authority,  which  should  be,  in  turn,  trying 
to  help  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  MosER.  After  the  port  authority  turned  down  the  offer,  did  you 
talk  to  Governor  Driscoll  again  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No,  I  didn't.  1  told  him  it  was  out  of  line  and  nothing 
was  going  to  happen  about  it.    He  did  ask  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  did  you  learn  how  much  the  Peoples  Express 
had  offered  to  rent  the  terminal  for  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  learned  that  from  Walter  Hedden  from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  me.    Walter  Hedden  is  the  chief  engineer  of  the  authority. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  surprised  at  the  low  offer  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  wasn't  too  surprised.  I  thought  the  port  authority's 
figure  of  $2  a  foot  was  an  excessively  high  one. 

Mr.  MosER.  Their  carrying  charges  were  about  $500,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Spence.  Regardless  of  that,  Mr.  Moser,  the  going  rate  for  the 
rental  of  truck  space  was  far  lower  than  that. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  They  got  it  from  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  from  doing  business  with  the  Government,  Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  met  Damio  through  Harold 
Krieger  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No,  that  is  not  true.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  never  dis- 
cussed this  with  Mr.  Krieger. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  did  not  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Spence.  Never  discussed  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  discuss  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  at  all 
with  Mr.  Krieger? 

Mr.  Spence.  When  Mrs.  Krieger  started  to  talk  about  the  port 
authority  yesterday,  it  was  true  that  Harold  Krieger  was  interested 
in  becoming  a  port  authority  commissioner. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  true? 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  true,  yes.  He  was  interested  in  that.  He 
wished  me  to  promote  him  with  the  Governor  for  an  opening,  I  think, 
about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.     That  was  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  Peoples  Express  Co.  was 
willing  to  go  into  that  terminal  if  the  union  rule  was  such  that  no 
one  else  could  use  it? 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Moser,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  union 
rule.  You  are  telling  me  that  for  the  first  time.  I  never  bothered 
myself  with  it.    This  was  a  casual  presentation. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Milton  Rosenblum  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  know  him  as  counselor  in  Jersey  City.  He  was  the 
counselor  for  the  Peoples  Express  Co.  He  was  the  one  who  brought 
to  my  office  that  day  the  proposal  from  the  People's  Express. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  he  any  connection  with  Harold 
Krieger  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  have  their  offices  in  the  same  building,  I  under- 
stand. 
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Mr  Spence.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  never  been  in  Milton 
■Rnqpnblum's  office.    I  assume  it  is  in  the  same  building. 

Mr  SeR.  In  your  talks  with  Damio,  did  he  ever  mention  Gerald 

Catena  ? 

2:  MosToid  he  ever  tell  you  who  any  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  company  were? 

Mr:  Mo'sErA^you  indieate,  you  knew  nothing  about  his  outfit  and 
who  was  connected  with  it? 

^l-  ^sr-And'yo^  itt.U.i  with  this  thing  praetically  blind, 
cc -fnr  as  his  back2:round  is  concerned;  IS  that  correct!       ,     ^       -,      n 
"mi-  rPE^c'Tfeel  that  a  thing  like  that  is  entirely  in  the  han^^^^  o 
the  port  authority.    I  was  merely  presenting  it.     Ihey  could  do  as 
they  pleased  with  it.    It  made  no  real  difference  to  me 

Mr  MosER.  Did  you  speak  to  the  Governor  more  than  on  this  one 
occasion  when  you  had  dinner  with  him  on  this  matter  i 

Mr.  MosER.That  was  the  only  occasion  you  discussed  it  with  the 
Governor  ? 

Mr.  MosT'lI'you  have  an  interest  in  the  National  Insurance 

^S""  Spence.  I  do  not.  I  highly  resent  the  remark  that  was  passed 
here  Yesterday  to  the  effect  that  I  have  an  interest.  I  never  have  had 
an  interest.  I  have  never  received  one  penny  of  compensation  from 
the  National  Agency  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Murray,  1  believe,  said  you  did  tell  him  you  had  an 

'""Mr'sraNCE.  I  think  Mr.  Murray  is  laboring  under  a  verj.  grave 
misapprehension.  I  did  say  to  him  that  I  was  interested  m  Bill 
Merce?,  who  has  the  National  Agency.  Mercer  and  I  were  associated 
for  8  years  in  Newark.  He  was  the  general  agent  of  the  company  i 
represented.  Bill  decided  to  retire  and  his  wife,  being  ^  former  Jersey 
City  girl,  and  he  moved  to  Jersey  City,  and  he  opened  this  agency. 
I  believe  the  incorporators  are  his  wife  and  himselt 

As  a  friend,  Mr.  Moser,  I  would  like  to  add,  I  did  try  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  help  Bill  along,  and  Bill,  in  turn,  did  a  great  many 

things  to  help  me.  .  .  -j-^^f? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  agency  was  organized  early  m  1950,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr  Spence.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Moser.    It  might  ^  about  that. 

Mr  Moser.  It  was  organized  in  Harold  Krieger  s  office.  It  was 
incorporated  in  Harold  Krieger's  office.  It  was  incorporated  early 
in  1950.    That  was  about  the  time  you  were  elected,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Spence.  May  1949. 

Mr.  Moser.  May  1949  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  right.  •     ^    ,  •    ,      •  i      i    v,  i.^ 

Mr  Moser.  And  Mr.  Mercer  organized  this  business  and,  when  lie 
did  so,  did  he  ask  you  if  you  would  be  able  to  give  him  some  business 

if  he  organized  it?  ,  ^  ,  ,i  •       t       'i  i  4. 

Mr.  Spence.  Oh,  yes.     I  told  him  I  would  do  everything  I  could  to 

help  him.  .  n     i  ,  o 

Mr.  Moser.  Before  he  organized  it,  he  talked  to  you « 
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Mr.  Spence.  That  is  right.  I  would  like  to  explain  this,  too.  My 
own  business,  because  of  the  amount  of  time  I  have  to  devote  to  the 
business  of  City  Hall,  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  my  own  clients.  For  some  montlis  Mr.  Mercer  took  care 
of  my  clients  for  me  and  I  was  having  to  divide  my  commissions  with 
him  equally.  It  got  to  be  a  very  unprofitable  operation  for  me  because 
the  amount  of  business  I  could  do  under  the  circumstances  was  less 
and  less. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  still  divide  commissions  with  him? 

Mr.  Spence.  No;  I  do  not,  because  I  have  been  able  to  help  him. 
That  was  only  in  life  insurance,  mind  you,  because  that  is  the  only 
kind  of  business  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  get  no  commissions  from  any  insurance  except  life 
insurance  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  just  do  life  insurance,  welfare  plans,  and  pension 
plans. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  anybody  now  who  helps  you  get  life  in- 
surance with  whom  you  divide  commissions  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  did  that  from,  I  suppose,  June  or  July  of  1949,  when 
I  found  I  just  couldn't  adequately  take  care  of  my  own  clients. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  can  now,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  cannot  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  do  you  do  now? 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Mercer  takes  care  of  most  of  my  work  for  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  takes  care  of  your  life  insurance  company  work? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Don't  you  get  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  get  the  compensation  myself.  I  place  the  business 
through  my  own  office,  not  through  the  national  agency. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Mercer  acts  as  an  agent  for  you 
in  obtaining  life-insurance  business,  but  you  take  the  whole  compen- 
sation; is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Spence.  That  is  correct.  The  way  we  usually  work  it  is  I  go 
to  see  the  client  and  I  actually  start  the  plan  going  and  tlien  Mr.  Mer- 
cer takes  it  over  for  me  and  finishes  up  the  medical  examination  and 
the  delivery  of  the  contract.  If  there  are  trust  agreements'  to  go  into 
that,  he  does  that  for  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  he  renders  services  for  j^'ou  in  connec- 
tion with  your  life-insurance  business  without  compensation? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  is  rewarded  for  that  by  the  insurance  of  the 
city  that  you  are  able  to  throw  to  the  national  agency  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  There  is  not  too  much  city  business.  I  would  like  to 
explain  something  to  you  about  city  business,  the  little  bit  of  city 
business  that  I  consider  he  has.  I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  it 
has  been  a  very  insignificant  amount.  I  would  say  it  was  probably 
in  the  fall  of  1949  that  the  board  of  education,  which  is  somewhat 
under  my  jurisdiction,  my  supervision,  in  the  way  of  finances^I  am 
on  the  board  of  estimate  on  it — it  appeared  that  their  insurance  was 
in  a  terrible  muddle,  as  was  all  the  city  insurance,  by  tlie  way.  I 
asked  Mr.  Mercer  if  he  would  come  over  and  make  a  survey  of  the 
board  of  education,  which  he  did.     It  was  an  exhaustive  survey, 
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which  took  about  4  weeks.  He  rendered  to  the  board  of  education  a 
very,  very  substantial  and  a  very  helpful  report,  which  has  already 
saved  them  quite  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

In  return  for  this,  he  got  a  piece  of  business,  Mr.  Moser,  which  gave 
him  something  like  $370,  which  was  absolutely  insignificant.  But  he 
wouldn't  take  any  more  because  he  felt  it  was  a  contribution  to  me 
to  be  able  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  one  contribution  that  he  made  to  you.  Another 
is  that  he  handled  all  of  this  life  insurance  for  you  without  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  is  he  willing  to  do  so  much  for  you,  Mr.  Spence  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  will  tell  you.  We  are  very  dear  friends ;  extremely 
dear  friends.  Aside  from  being  business  friends,  we  are  very  dear 
friends. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Spence.  On  top  of  all  that,  Mr.  Mercer  is  independently  fixed. 
He  could  retire  tomorrow.  So  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  add  what 
he  can  to  help  me  do  a  good  job.     I  wish  I  had  more  people  like  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  he  does  all  this  work  without  compensation,  just 
because  he  is  a  good  friend  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  He  gets  his  compensation.  I  am  able  to  refer  him  to 
various  clients  of  mine  for  general  insurance  business.  I  write  just 
life-insurance  business.     He  is  in  the  general  insurance  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  compensate  him  not  by  giving  him  city  insurance, 
but  by  getting  your  life-insurance  clients  to  give  him  other  types  of 
insurance ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  the  two  of  you  work  together  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  might  point  out,  just  in  passing,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  wish  to  have  you  clear  in  your  mind.  We  had  a  situation  in 
Commissioner  Yanowski's  office  where  they  found  there  were  vehicles 
in  there  that  were  not  covered  by  any  insurance  at  all.  We  found 
other  vehicles  that  had  four  and  five  policies  covering  the  same  iden- 
tical risk.  We  had  fire  engines  going  around  the  streets  without  any 
insurance  at  all.  The  insurance  in  the  Hague  administration  had 
been  parceled  out  to  ever}-  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  around.  Commis- 
sioner Yanowski  cooperated  with  me  and  we  made  a  survey  of  all 
police  and  fire  department  vehicles,  put  blanket  covei-age  on  and 
we  were  able  to  save  the  city  49  percent  in  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
of  those  vehicles.  I  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  with  all  the  insurance 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  you  sa}'  "we,"  yoa  mean  Mr.  jMercer's  efforts? 

Mr.  Spence.  Xo  ;  1  am  speaking  of  the  administration.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  mayor  and  the  other  commissioners  and  myself. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  interested  in  the  connection  with  Mr.  Mercer. 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Mercer  was  one  of  those  who  promoted  this  idea 
of  the  blanket  coverage  in  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

]Mr.  MosER.  You  say  you  did  not  give  any  city  insurance  business 
to  Mercer  except  the  small  amount  you  described.  Does  the  same 
apply  to  National  Insurance  Agency,  his  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Moser.  Does  the  same  apply  to  his  National  Insurance  Agency, 
which  is  a  corporation  ? 
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Mr.  Spence.  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  said  you  did  not  give  Mercer  any  business.  Did 
you  give  National  Insurance  Agency  any  business  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  National  Insurance  Agency  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  National  Insurance  Agency  is  the  corporation  under 
which  Mr.  Mercer  does  his  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  treat  them  as  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  speak  of  them  as  one  and  the  same,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yesterday,  Mayor  Kenny  gave  testimony  with  regard 
to  the  $15,000  that  was  transported  to  Mr.  Van  Kiper's  office  by  Patti 
Marshello.  Wlio  is  Patti  Marshello?  "VVliat  is  his  connection  with 
you? 

Mr.  Spence.  He  is  bus  supervisor. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  he  ever  acted  as  your  chauffeur  and  driver  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes ;  he  drives  me,  too. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  your  regular  chauffeur  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  your  regular  chauffeur  and  bus  supervisor  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes ;  he  serves  in  a  dual  capacity. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  compensation  as  bus  supervisor  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  believe  it  is  $6,000. 

Mr.  Moser.  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  is  your  explanation  of  this  $10,000  in  cash,  which 
was  taken  over  to  Van  Riper  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  have  no  explanation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  figure  in  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No ;  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  did  not 
figure  in  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  connection  was  that  your  chauffeur  took  it 
over? 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  did  not  do  so  at  your  request  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  No. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  describes 
himself  as  a  bus  operator  in  Jersey  City.  To  be  fair  with  you,  I  will 
tell  you  that  the  letter  is  anonymous.  He  says  that  the  Bus  Operat- 
ors Association  wanted  to  expand  their  system  to  Journal  Square  and 
each  of  the  30  members  of  the  association  had  to  pay  $1,000  to  Ralph 
Messano,  lawyer  for  the  association  and  brother  of  Commissioner 
Messano,  and  that  this  money  was  intended  for  you. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  I  know  nothing  about. 

The  Chairman.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  is  entitled  to  very 
much  weight.  If  it  is  an  anonymous  letter  and  the  ]3erson  isn't  ready 
to  come  forward  and  back  it  up,  I  do  not  think  any  inference  against 
this  witness  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  I  do  not  think  any  should  be  drawn 
against  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Moser.  No  inference  should  be  drawn  at  all  from  it.  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  if  you  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  No  further  questions.    That  is  all. 

Hugh  Strong,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ^  ^i     ^    .• 

In  fhe  preseSce  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  this  committee  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HUGH  J.  STEONG,  KENNILON  BOROUGH,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Strong.  Hugh  J.  Strong. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Kennilon  Borough,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  % 

Mr.  Strong.  I  have  lived  in  Kennilon  since  1935. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  am  employed  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Films. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Strong,  you  are  mayor  of  Kennilon  Park,  are  you 

not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  formerly  a  policeman? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes ;  I  was  a  detective. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  detective  in  the  Newark  police  force? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  was.  ,  -.    -vy         19 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  third  ward  m  Newark  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  do.  •   ^         ^       x.- 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  is  referred  to  as  the  third  ward  mob '. 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  consist  of  whom? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  consisted  of  many,  many  characters  at  the  third 
ward  when  I  was  in  that  police  department. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  included  Gerry  Catena? 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  the  third  ward.  He  wa& 
down  in  the  east  side  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  Joe  Stacher? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  Niggy  Rutkin?  ,    u ,     j^ 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  he  wasn't  in  the  third  ward.  He  probably  fre- 
quented the  third  ward,  but  he  wasn't  asosciated  in  the  third  ward. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  was  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Zwillman  active  in  politics  m  the  third  ward  i 

Mr.  Strong.  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  he  head  of  the  Third  Ward  Club  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  Wlien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  was  sometime,  I  would  say,  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties.     That  is  my  recollection.     He  might  have  been  there  before. 

Mr.  Moser.  During  the  prohibition  era,  then  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  know  about  Pop  Handler's  saloon? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  did. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  related  to  Charles  Handler,  the  corporation 
counsel  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  the  father? 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  I  think  he  was  a  brother. 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  Charles  Handler? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  did  this  third  ward  mob  hang  out  in  that  saloon 
pretty  much? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  they  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  their  informal  meeting  place? 

'Mr.  Strong.  It  was  a  hang-out  and  meeting  place  for  those  fellows. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  the  place  where  they  built  up  their  associa- 
tions in  the  early  days  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  they^  have  the  Third  Ward  Political  Club  right 
next  door  to  it? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  couldn't  say  that.     I  do  not  know.     They  could 
have. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  recall  the  election  in  which  Meyer  C.  Ellenstein 
was  elected  city  commissioner  in  1937  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yas,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Buzzard? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  was  beaten  up  by 
Zwillman  in  Pop  Handlers  saloon? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know  the  name,  but  I  recall  that  story.    I 
know  that  Zwillman  was  prosecuted  for  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  convicted,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  atrocious  assault? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  afterward  he  said  he  wished  he  had  killed 
him? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  StronCx.  No. 

Mr.  INIosER.  With  regard  to  this  election,  was  that  the  time  Mr. 
Ellenstein  was  elected  mayor? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  elected  mayor,  but  I 
believe  he  was  elected  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  recall  there  was  a  scandal  with  regard  to  the 
handling  of  the  ballots? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  in  the  third  ward? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  Zwillman  active  in  that? 

l^r.  Strong.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  I  did  not  know. 
.  Mr.  Moser.  Was  the  third  ward  mob  working  for  Ellenstein  in 
tliat  election. 

Mr.  Strong.  I  would  say  they  were;  yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Working  extra  hard  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Strong.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Were  you  on  duty  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  was  a  detective  and  that  was  my  business,  to  know 
about  those  things. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  that  election,  five  men  were  elected,  of  course,  to  the 
city  commission.  The  records  show  that  Ellenstein  received  75,181 
votes,  Michael  Duffy  received  65,358,  Reginald  Parnell  received 
54,077,  Pierce  Franklin  received  51,187,  and  Anthony  Minisi  received 
40,731. 

I  also  have  a  record  of  the  vote  in  the  third  ward,  which  indicates 
that  Ellenstein  received  4,423  votes  from  that  ward,  which  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  person  received.  Duffy  received 
2,064;  Parnell  received  2,336;  Franklin  received  2,380;  and  Minisi 
received  1,960. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  your  statement. 
You  said  he  received  twice  as  much  as  the  next  candidate.  One  re- 
ceived 2,380  and  the  other  received  4,423.  That  is  not  quite  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  MosER.  Almost  twice  as  much. 

The  fact  that  Ellenstein  received  only  a  few  thousand  votes  really 
over  the  city-wide  election  moi-e  than  his  nearest  opponent  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  the  third  ward  indicates  the  third  ward  was  work- 
ing pretty  hard  for  Ellenstein,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  imagine  it  would ;  yes.  Ellenstein  is  Jewish.  That 
is  a  Jewish  settlement  up  there.  That  might  be — I  do  not  know — 
the  cause  of  the  vote  there.  The  third  ward  is  definitely  a  ghetto  sec- 
tion of  Newark. 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  there  any  possibility  that  the  third- ward  mob  was 
taking  an  interest  in  politics  for  protection  purposes? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  couldn't  say  that,  but  I  know  that  they  were  definitely 
in  politics.     They  were  definitely  in  politics. 

Mr.  MosER.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  Zwillman  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Moser.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  him  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr,  Moser.  What  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  It  is  Butler  9-0319. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  have  Butler  9-1121-J? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  did ;  years  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  your  number  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  your  number  back  in  1946? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  believe  it  w^as. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  were  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Racing 
Commission?     Are  you  not  a  member? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  am. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  with  regard  to  this 
Secaucus  race  track  application  or  with  regard  to  several  race-track 
applications.  I  believe  you  heard  the  testimony  yesterday  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  at  the  21  Club  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  It  wasn't  a  meeting.     It  was  a  dinner. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  It  was  at  night,  about  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  who  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  There  was  a  Hugh  Mehorter,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  racing  commission,  a  Mr.  Drescher,  a  vice  president  of  a  bank, 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Fabrikant,  and  there  was  some  other  gen- 
tleman whom  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of,  and  Kenny. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  the  other  person  an  accountant  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that  he  was  president 
of  some  soft  drink  company. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  J.  Colt  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  met  him  at  a  public  hearing  that  we 
had  in  Hudson  County  when  he  put  his  application  in  for  a  race  track 
in  Hudson  County. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Strong,  who  is  responsible  for  the  meeting? 
Who  set  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Kenny. 

The  Chairman.  Who  invited  you? 

Mr.  Strong.  John  Kenny. 

The  Chairman.  Mayor  Kenny? 

Mr.  Strong.  Mayor  Kenny,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  He  suggested  the  meeting  as  far  as  you  know  and 
arranged  for  the  attendance? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  he  did.  We  did  not  know  who  was  at  the  meet- 
ing. He  asked  me  to  have  dinner  with  him  and  Hugh  Mehorter,  who 
had  business  in  New  York  that  day,  joined  me,  and  we  just  had  dinner 
at  the  21.    That  was  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Strong.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  get  the  procedure 
as  to  how  to  apply  for  a  race  track  in  Hudson  County. 

Mr.  Moser.  Of  course,  you  heard  my  statement  yesterday  that  we 
had  affidavits  from  Mr.  Drescher  and  Mr.  Fabrikant  in  which  both 
said,  "The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  financial  ar- 
rangements and  underwriting  of  a  horse  race  track  in  Secaucus."  You 
say  that  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say  that  is  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes ;  I  do.  I  say  that  in  this  respect :  If  it  was  dis- 
cussed, it  wasn't  discussed  in  my  presence.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  that 
discussion,  if  it  was  held. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  part  of  the  dinner  take  place  while  you  were  not 
present  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  I  was  there  from  about  8  to  9. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  have  been  unusual  for  two  members  of 
the  racing  commission  to  have  met  with  a  prospective  applicant  to 
discuss  the  financial  arrangements?    Would  that  have  been  unusual? 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  we  would  do  that  with  anyone.  I  would  do  that 
with  anyone.  That  is  the  procedure  that  must  be  gone  through  for  a 
track. 
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The  Chairman,  I  believe  you  did  not  liear  my  entire  question,  I 
wanted  to  include  in  the  question  the  statement  that  it  would  be  for 
financial  arrangements  rather  than  the  procedure  of  filing  the  ap- 
plication. 

Mr,  Strong.  No,  Senator ;  that  isn't  so. 

The  Chairman,  I  am  not  asking  you  if  it  is  so,  I  am  asking  you 
whether  it  would  have  been  unusual  for  two  of  the  members  of  the 
racing  commission  to  have  met  with  a  prospective  applicant  to  discuss 
with  him  the  application  and  the  financial  arrangements.  It  occurs 
to  me,  frankly,  that  would  have  been  something  odd  that  members 
of  the  commission  would  be  meeting 

Mr,  Strong,  It  would  be  unusual  if  it  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  am  not  saying  it  occurred,  I  am  asking 
you  whether  it  would  have  been  unusual.  My  point  is :  Would  you 
have  recalled  that? 

Mr,  Strong,  If  it  happened,  I  would  have  recalled  it, 

Mr,  Moser.  How  much  were  they  going  to  spend  for  this  race 
track  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Moser,  but  I  know  from  my  per- 
sonal experience  that  anyone  erecting  a  race  track  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  would  have  to  spend  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars  to  da 
that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Eight  to  ten  million  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  that  is  right.  When  you  talk  about  finances,  Mr.. 
Drescher  did  speak  about  his  financial  status  in  Monmouth,  the  Mon- 
mouth track. 

Mr.  Moser,  Did  he  say  that  his  bank  had  lent  money  there? 

Mr.  Strong,  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  say  anything  about  how  much  would  be  in- 
volved in  this  track  ?  Was  there  some  discussion  on  a  figure  of 
$18,000,000? 

Mr,  Strong.  I  cannot  recall.  He  might  have  said  that  it  would  cost 
so  much  to  build  a  track  at  Secaucus, 

Mr,  Moser,  Did  they  indicate  that  his  bank  would  not  put  up  any 
money  for  this  one  or  that  they  might  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  wasn't  discussed. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  about  the  purchase  of  the  land,  was  there  any  dis- 
cussion of  that  ? 

Mr,  Strong.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that  at  all.  I  wasn't 
interested  in  that,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Who  was  the  attorney  for  the  applicant  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  don't  know.  You  see,  they  didn't  apply  for  a  race 
track,  Mr.  Moser.    There  was  no  permit. 

Mr.  Moser,  They  never  actually  applied,  actually  filed  an  applica- 
tion? 

Mr,  Strong.  No,  they  haven't  actually  filed.  There  were  two  asso- 
ciations that  filed  for  a  race  track  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  that 
time.  Incidentally,  I  was  the  one  who  offered  the  resolution  to  turn 
both  applicants  down  after  public  hearings. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  recommended  that  they  both  be  turned  down  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  Has  Mr,  Colt  been  involved  in  these  discussions  at  all  ?* 
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Mr,  Strong.  Xo  ;  he  has  not.  He  was  involved  in  the  public  hear- 
ing. When  anyone  makes  application  for  race  tracks,  of  ^Yhich  there 
is  one  more  to  be  issued  by  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  must 
give  them  a  public  hearing  in  the  municipality  or  the  county. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  that.  I  want  to  find  out  who  was  involved 
in  this  meeting.    Was  there  any  discussion  of  Morris  A.  Cohen  ? 

Mr,  Strong.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You.  know  him? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  the  lawyer  for  Colt,  as  I  understand  it?  Did 
he  appear  at  the  public  hearing? 

Mi\  Strong.  He  may  have  appeared  at  a  public  hearing.  If  he  did, 
that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  there  another  application  filed  also  ? 

Mr,  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  he  represent  that  application,  too  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  pressure  from  residents  and 
ministers  and  people  like  that  that  turned  the  applications  down  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Drescher  was  at  this  meeting 
if  they  weren't  going  to  discuss  finances  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  couldn't  say  why  he  was  at  that  meeting.  That  was 
Mr.  Kenny's  doing,  Mr.  Moser.  That  wasn't  our  doing.  We  had  not 
any  intention  of  discussing  any  financial  or  any  other  arrangements, 
only  the  procedure,  at  our  meeting.    That  was  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  discuss,  any  race-track  matters  with 
Zwillman? 

Mr.  Strong.  Never.    I  haven't  talked  to  Zwillman  in  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  years? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  haven't  anything  to  do  with  Zwillman.  Zwillman 
hasn't  anything  I  need. 

Mr.  MoSER.  How  many  years? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  met  him  at  a  prize  fight  where  he  said,  '"Hello,"  to 
me.    It  was  maj^be  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  Moser.  Five  or  six  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  talk  to  you  on  the  telephone  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Strong.  No:  he  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  telephone  company  has  furnished  us  with  records 
showing  four  telephone  calls  made  to  your  number  from  Zwillman's 
phone,  one  on  May  5,  1946,  one  on  May  12,  1946,  one  on  May  15,  1946, 
and  one  on  June  8,  1946.     Can  you  explain  those  telephone  calls? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes  I  can,  Mr.  Moser.  I  was  in  the  dog  business.  I 
had  a  kennel,  registered  with  the  AKC.  I  will  have  to  go  back  a  little 
bit  farther. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  it  woidd  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  all  the 
detail  and  tell  us  what  the  purpose  is,  if  it  has  no  bearing. 

Mr.  Strong.  It  has  no  bearing  at  all.  Mary  Mendells  called  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  sell  her  a  dog.  I  knew  Mary  Mendells  10 
years  before  she  ever  married  Zwillman. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Those  telephone  calls  in  1946  were  with  regard  to  a 

djOg? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  I  sold  her  a  dog  and  she  called  me  several  times 
asking  me  how  she  could  housebreak  the  dog. 

The  Chairman.  AA'e  won't  go  into  the  details. 

Next  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Zwillman  have  anything  to  do  with  your  getting 
your  job  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  he  did  not.  I  will  explain  that  to  you,  Mr.  Moser, 
if  you  wish.  When  I  joined  the  police  department,  I  do  not  drink 
or  smoke  or  go  into  saloons.  I  took  up  golf,  and  in  1926  or  1927 
I  was  playing  golf  on  one  of  our  country  clubs  in  New  Jersey.  A 
golf  professional,  by  the  name  of  James  Dandy,  asked  me  if  I  would 
join  a  threesome.  In  the  threesome  was  Sidney  Kent  and  J.  A.  Sisto 
and  Jim  Dandy.  I  played  with  them.  From  that  time  on  I  played 
with  Sidney  Kent  and  Sisto  for  about  7  years  on  week  ends.  In  the 
interim  Mr.  Kent  was  vice  president  of  Paramount  Pictures. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  explained  it. 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  there  is  something  else.  In  1933  Mr.  Kent  was 
Jiiade  president  of  Fox  Film  Corp.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  work 
for  him.  I  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  police  department  of 
Newark  and  I  joined  him.  I  went  to  Hollywood.  I  was  in  Holly- 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt.  Counsel,  is  there  anything  to 
indicate  that  the  witness  received  it  in  any  other  manner  than  a 
legitimate  manner,  as  apparently  he  did  from  his  own  testimony  ^ 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  Mr.  Sisto  was  connected 
with  your  getting  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Nothing  at  all. 

jMr-  MosER.  Notliing  whatever? 

Mr.  Strong.  Only  that  Mr.  Sisto  and  Sidney  Kent  and  Bob  Kane 
are  married  to  three  sisters.  They  are  married  to  three  sisters  and 
I  was  working  for  Sidney  Kent.  That  was  when  I  had  my  leave  of 
absence.  I  finally  made  a  deal  with  Mr.  Kent  where  he  set  up  a 
trust  fund  to  take  care  of  the  pension  that  I  would  lose  by  resigning 
from  the  Newark  Police  Department. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Kent  set  up  a  pension  fund  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  A  trust  fund. 

Mr-  Moser.  Trust  fund? 

Mr.  Strong,  For  me. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  did  the  money  come  from? 

Mr.  Strong.  From  Mr.  Kent. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  gave  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  a  gift  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  compensation  for  going  over  to  his  company? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  Zwillman  ever  play  in  those  golf  games? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  I  wouldn't  play  with  Zwillman. 

Mr.  Moser.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Sisto  and  Zwillman  together? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  I  haven't.  But  I  know  they  are  together.  I 
know  they  are  friends  now.     I  haven't  been  with  Sisto  since  1938. 
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I  haven't  done  much  with  Sisto  since  1938.    He  calls  me,  Sisto's  wife- 
calls  me.    I  have  given  her  dogs,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  do  yon  know  that  Zwillman  and  Sisto  are  friends  ? 

Mr,  Strong.  Just  from  the  papers,  general  information. 

Mr.  MosER.  General  information?  ' 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

The  Chair  AN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Strong.  May  I  make  a  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

What  is  it  about? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  my  appearance  here. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  courteous  treatment  of  me  during  my  appearance  before  you. 
I  have  testified  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  recollection  and  hope 
that  I  have  now  convinced  you  that  at  no  time  was  I  associated  with 
undesirable  elements.  I  have  known  many  undesirables  as  a  result  of 
my  occupation  as  a  detective  in  the  Newark  Police  Department.  It 
was  my  job  to  know  of  and  about  them.  My  reputation  as  a  policeman 
covering  a  period  of  16  years  was  unblemished.  I  never  became  in- 
volved in  any  scandal.  I  resigned  voluntarily  and  with  honor.  My 
associates  in  the  department  saw  fit,  upon  my  leaving  it,  to  designate- 
Chief  John  Harris  to  act  for  them  and  present  me  with  numerous 
gifts  and  wish  me  good  fortune  in  the  business  world. 

This  is  a  statement  of  facts  and  appeared  in  many  newspapers  of 
the  communities. 

I  was  designated  as  one  of  the  group  of  detectives  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  by  Governor  Harry  Moore  to  work  on  the  Lindbergh  case. 
I  engaged  in  investigating  and  contributing  toward  the  conviction  and 
electrocution  of  12  men.  I  feel  I  have  been  successful  in  the  business 
world.  I  have  strived  to  build  and  maintain  a  good  reputation  in  it 
for  the  past  15  years. 

However,  my  appearance  before  you  and  the  early  publicity  which 
led  to  it  has  caused  me  tremendous  embarrassment.  My  future  and 
reputation  are  at  stake.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  request  that,  if 
you  are  convinced  of  my  absolute  and  complete  innocense,  I  be  given; 
a  clean  bill  of  health,  so  that  the  residents  of  my  communities,  in  which 
I  live  and  work,  shall  know  that  j^our  committee  has  given  me  vindica- 
tion and  a  fair  deal. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ct)mmittee  to  state  pub- 
licly that  there  is  nothing  here  that  reflects  on  your  good  name  and 
on  your  integrity,  and  the  committee  not  only  feels  it  is  a  duty  to 
bring  out  unfavorable  things,  but,  when  there  are  favorable  things, 
it  is  its  duty  to  state  them.  Accordingly,  and  as  the  record  now  stands, 
there  is  nothing  that  reflects  on  your  name. 

Mr.  Strong.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Joseph  Bozzo. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand? 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  w^ll  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing; 
but  the  truth? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  G.  BOZZO 

The  Chairman,  Will  yoii  give  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Joseph  G.  Bozzo, 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence  is? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Patterson,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Paterson? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  have  lived  there  practically  all  my  life  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  man  with  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  family  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  One  sister. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Clothing  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  manufacturing  business  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Passaic. 

The  Chairman.  Hov,'  many  employees  do  you  have,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Right  now  about  75  or  80. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  have  been  there  since  April. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  business  were  you  engaged  in  before 
that? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  was  in  the  real  estate  business. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  In  Paterson. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser. 
"  Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  take  a  part  in  politics  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  your  connection,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  As  a  worker  for  the  party. 

Mr.  MosER.  Worker  for  the  party  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Passaic? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Passaic  County,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  active  a  worker  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Well,  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.    I  do  the  best  I 
can  for  any  candidates  I  may  support.        ' 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  you  a  club  leader? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  County  committeeman? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  occupy  any  office  in  any  political  organization  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  are  just  an  individual  worker  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  know  Charles  K.  Barton? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  he  from  your  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  from  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Co.  in 
Paterson. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  at  one  time  a  State  Senator  from  Paterson  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  believe  he  finished  his  term  in  1947. 

Mr.  MosER.  1947? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  think  the  term 
expired  in  1937. 

Mr.  MosER.  Thirty-seven? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Forty-seven. 

Mr.  MosER.  Forty -seven? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Forty-seven.    I  am  terribly  sorry. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  ever  majority  leader  of  the  senate  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  He  was,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  in  1946? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  It  may  have  been.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  date  he  was  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  was  elected  in  1942,  too,  was  he  not,  first? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  He  possibly  was. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  occupy  a  position  as  clerk  of  the  supreme  court? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  He  does  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  still  does  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  is  also  in  private  business  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Co. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  a  criminal  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  I  do  not  think  you  should  do  that,  not 
until  there  is  something  shown  about  the  man  that  indicates  that  there 
is  some  connection  or  a  predicate  is  laid  for  another  matter. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  suppose  I  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  may  make  it  clear,  we  do  not  believe  that 
every  witness  who  comes  ought  to  be  asked  at  first  as  to  his  past,  be- 
cause that  could  expose  a  man  unfairly  and  unjustly.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  links  the  witness  with  interstate  crime  or  with  others  who 
are  in  that,  it  may,  of  course,  be  developed  subsequently,  but  we  think 
you  should  develop  the  other  things  first  and  then  bring  in  the  record^ 
if  that  is  relevant. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  Frank  Costello? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  never  seen  him  personally? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Willie  Moretti  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  have  known  him  already  for  possibly  25  years. 

Mr.  Mosi':r.  Do  you  know  James  Cearce  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  do  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  do. 
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Mr.  MosER.  What  is  his  business  ? 
Mr.  Bozzo.  I  couldn't  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  the  gambling  business? 
Mr.  Bozzo.  I  heard  he  has  been.     I  don't  know.     I  would  not  want 
to  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  that  question. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Anthony  Sabio,  known  as  "Fat"  Sabio? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  He  is  a  Patersonian. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  lives  in  Paterson  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir.    He  did  live  in  Paterson.    He  has  now  passed 
on. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  dead.    He  was  in  the  gambling  business? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Not  to  my  konwledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Frank  Perone  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Frank  Perone? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Possibly  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  has  he  been  in  the  gambling  business? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Has  Willie  Moretti  been  in  the  gambling  business? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  would  not  answ^er  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  has  or  not? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  could  not  answer  that.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know.    How  about  Joe  Adonis? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  would  say  possibly  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  he  is  in  the  gambling  business  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  couldn't  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  know  that  he  was  recently  convicted,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  for  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Gaming. 

Mr.  MosER.  Gaming?     Gambling? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Gaming;  gambling. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.     But  you  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  the 
gambling  business  or  not? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  it,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  known  him? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  would  say  possibly  10  or  12  years. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Ten  or  twelve  years.    What  are  your  dealings  with  Joe 
Adonis  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  have  had  no  dealings  directly  with  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  dealings  directly  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  about  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  know  Mr.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Possibly  15  years  or  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  in  what  connection  ? 

Mr.  Buzzo.  No  connection. 

Mr.  MosER.  No  connection  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Just  personally? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  ever  have  any  political  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  In  1946,  I  believe,  in  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey ■ 

Mr.  MosER.  When?    In  1946? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bozzo.  We  solicited  Zwillman's  help. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  solicited  his  help? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  believe  I  talked  to  him  at  that  time.    I  am  not  sure 
if  I  talked  to  him  personally,  that  is,  originally,  but  I  know  I  talked  ■ 
to  him  in  that  campaign. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  campaign  was  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  It  was  a  gubernatorial  campaign. 

Mr.  MosER.  Governor? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Driscoll  was  running? 

Mr.  Bozzo;  Driscoll  was  one  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  sought  Zwillman's  support  for  Driscoll,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whose  support  did  you  seek? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Harold  Hoffman. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  asked  for  his  support  for  Harold  Hoffman  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  give  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  There  was  a  very  bad  job  done  in  Newark.    I  don't  know 
how  much  help  we  got  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  you  asking  him  to  help  you  in  the  third  ward  in 
Newark  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No  particular  ward.    We  just  asked  for  help. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  the  help  he  could  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  give  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  he  give  the  campaign  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Not  to  my  laiowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  talk  to  him  often  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  would  say  quite  often ;  yes. 
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Mr  MosER.  What  is  your  connection  with  Lloyd  Marsh? 
Mr!  Bozzo.  We  have  been  brought  up  together,  as  boys 
Mr.  MosER.  You  Avere  brought  up  together.     Did  he  propose  j  ou 
as  secretary  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Racmg  Commission^ 

Mr  Bozzo    Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  was  not  a  candidate  for  the 

secretaryship. 

Mr  MosER.  Did  he  put  you  up  tor  it  <        ,. ,  ^  ,     ,, , 

Mr'  Bozzo.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    If  he  did,  I  don't  know. 

m.  MosER.  Did  you  read  in  the  paper  that  you  had  been  put  up 

for  it? 
Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes.  ^  i      i.  -^.o 

Mr  MosER.  And  didn't  Marsh  speak  to  you  about  it  i 
Mr!  Bozzo.  That  is  a  long  time  ago.    I  faiow  at  tha    tm.e  when  we 
talked  I  told  him  I  was  not  interested  m  the  30b  and,  well  I  didnt 
g^t  the  job     I  wasn't  interested  in  it.    I  didn't  seek  it,  if  that  is  what 

^'m7  Moser'^'yIs.     All  right.     Now,  you  said  that  you  talked  to 
Zwillman  about  this  1946  campaign? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  a  primary  campaign  i 

Mr!  MosER.  A^imary  campaign. between  Hoffman  and  DriscoU 

running  for  the  Republican  nomination? 
Mr.  Bozzo.  Governor  Driscoll;  that  is  right. 
Mr  MosER.  And  you  asked  Zwillman's  help  m  Newark^ 

Mr:MSER:wlStai^!:^yearw^  April,  was  it  not  ?    March 

""' M^^Bozzo.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  believe  primary 
day  was  May  or  Julie.    I  don't  recall        .^  .     ^^       ^  . 

Mr.  MosER.  Isn't  primary  day  m  April  m  New  Jersey^ 
Mr.  Bozzo.  Not  all  the  time.    I  think  that  primary  day  ^^11  m  June 
I  am  not  certain,  but  if  the  records  check,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
that  nrimary  day  fell  in  June.  -,10^ 

Mr    MosER.  Did  you  spend  any  time  in  Trenton  with   Senator 

Mi^Bozzo.  I  went  to  Trenton,  yes,  sir,  with  Senator  Barton,  oc- 
casionally. -,    .         .1  -1  Q 

Mr.  MosER.  What  were  you  doing  down  there  i  ■     ^^     ^     ■ 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Nothing  in  particular  at  that  time.    I  was  m  the  legis- 
lature for  some  years.  <•  ^i     1     •  i  4-     ^  9 
Mr  MosER.  You  mean,  you  were  a  member  ot  the  legislature ' 
Mr.  Bozzo.  No.    I  was  a  clerk.    I  was  calendar  clerk,  I  believe,    i 

iust  cloivt  recall  the  titles,  but .  -^  fi.of 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  went  down  m  a  minor  official  capacity ,  is  tliat 

correct  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  At  that  time ;  yes.  .  ,    -o  i  i 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  spent  some  time  with  Barton,  and  lie  was 

majority  leader? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir.  .        ^.    ^  . 

Mr.  MosER.  And  did  you  talk  to  Zwillman  at  the  time  that  he  was 

majority  leader? 
Mr.  Bozzo.  Never, 
Mr.  MosER.  You  never  did  ? 
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Mr.  Bozzo.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  say  never.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  did  talk  to  him,  what  would  be  the  occasion 
for  it? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  don't  know  of  any  occasion.  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing that  I  would  talk  to  Zwillman  about,  aside  from  that  campaign. 
I  am  certain  that  since  that  campaign  was  over,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
talked  to  him,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MosER.  Would  Zwillman  have  any  occasion  to  call  you  when 
you  were  in  Trenton  with  Senator  Barton  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  With  Senator  Barton  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Not  to  m;^  knowledge,  unless  it  was  in  that  Hoffman 
campaign,  in  that  campaign  of  1946. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Bozzo,  you  have  been  quite  helpful.  I  think  that 
what  you  have  told  us  is  consistent  with  the  records.  In  March  of 
1946,  Zwillman  made  three  calls  to  your  house,  one  on  March  16,  one 
on  March  17,  and  one  on  March  18.  'in  April,  he  made  four  calls,  one 
on  April  14,  one  on  April  6,  one  on  April  19,  and  one  on  April  24. 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  May,  he  made  11  calls  to  you,  one  on  May  5,  two  on 
May  10,  one  on  May  21,  one  on  May  22,  one  on  May  25,  three  on  May 
26,  one  on  May  30,  and  one  on  May  31. 

Mr.  Bozzo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  then  he  also  called  you  again  on  June  9  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  were  they  all  in  connection  with  the  Hoffman 
campaign  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  total  of  20  calls  made  from  Zwillman  to  you? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  If  you  say  so,  there  is  no  question. 

Mr  MosER.  On  March  26,  he  telephoned  you  at  the  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel  at  the  room  of  Senator  Barton,  and  asked  for  you  in  Senator 
Barton's  rooms ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  I  don't  recall  the  call,  but  it  may ;  yes,  sir.  I  wouldn't 
deny  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  on  April  9,  Zwillman  called  Senator  Barton  at  the 
Stacy-Trent  ? 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Zwillman  called  Senator  Barton  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  record  indicates  that  he  called  Senator  Barton 

Mr.  Bozzo.  Naturally,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  don't  think  Zwillman 
even  knows  Senator  Barton.  If  that  call  was  made,  I  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  that.  I  think  the  call  was  made  to  me  and  not 
to  Senator  Barton.  I  don't  think  Senator  Barton  would  even  know 
Mr.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  right.    That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver? 

Senator  Kefauver.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Bozzo. 

The  committtee  will  now  take  a  recess  for  10  minutes. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Moser,  is  there  anything  further  that  you  have  in  regard  to 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  matters  ? 
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Mr  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  telegram  addressed  to  you  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Strong  setting  forth  his  police  record  when  he  was  m 
the  police  department  of  Newark.    That  is  offered  m  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  admitted  m  evidence. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  will  be 
fomid  in  the  files  of  the  committee.)  ,     o  ^  ^ 

Mr  MosER.  Next  I  would  like  to  offer  in  evidence  a  record  ot  tele- 
phone calls  from  Zwillman's  home  to  Bugsy  Siegel's  nimiber,  Frank 
Costello,  Mayer  Lansky,  J.  M.  Bozzo,  Joseph  Stacher,  E.  J.  Catena, 
andMrs.  Catena,  back 'in  1945  and  1946.  .    ..    ^    i       •,  i 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  as  a  preliminary  to  that,  has  it  been 
proven  what  number  was  Zwillman's?     Is  it  certain  that  it  is  his 

telephone  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  no  question  about  it  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     That  will  be  admitted,  then. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  will 
Tdc  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.)  .     .    ^-  f 

Mr  MosER  Next  I  would  like  to  offer  in  evidence  the  testimony  ot 
Joseph  H.  Reinfeld  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Rutkm.  It  con- 
sists of  400  pages  of  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  that  does  seem  to  be  quite  voluminous. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  submit  a  summary  of  it  so  that  the  pertinent  por- 
tions of  the  testimony  that  may  bear  upon  the  matters  with  which  this 
committee  will  be  available  to  us  without  having  the  entire  record 

included?  .    .  n^ 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  summary  of  six  pages  niade 

of  the  entire  testimony,  which  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  it  tliat 

would  be  acceptable.  *     n  ^i  ;--.,i„-„ 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  preferable.    And  those  particular 

pages  will  be  admitted  in  evidence.  i       j      -n 

(The  document  referred  to  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  will 
be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all.  .  . 

Senator  KErAmnsR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  this  is  a  public 
record  in  a  case  that  was  tried  in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  is  that  tne  one< 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  entire  record,  of  course,  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  committee,  but  because  of  the  space  that  would  be  occupied, 
we  felt  it  advisable  just  to  include  those  particular  pages  to  which 
you  have  referred,  and  they  will  be  admitted. 

Now,  Mr.  Moser,  does  that  end  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

matters  ? 

Mr.MosER.  That  is  correct.  _^ 

The  Chairman.  Yf  e  will  consider  that  as  closed. 

Senator  Kef  auver,  would  you  take  over  ? 

Senator  KEFAimiR  (presiding).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  that 
an  effort  had  been  made  to  get  Mr.  Nelson,  that  a  diligent  search  had 
been  made  for  him,  but  that  he  had  not  been  located  as  yet,  and  perhaps 
he  would  be  later  on  this  morning,  or  anyway,  during  the  day.  Is 
that  correct  ?    Mr.  Rice,  can  vou  inform  us  about  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Senator,  we  sent  a  staff  member  yesterday  afternoon  to 
Mr.  Nelson's  farm  to  notify  him  to  be  here,  and  he  was  informed  by 
the  caretaker  that  Nelson  had  gone  fishing. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Maybe  Mr.  Nelson  is  here.  Is  Mr.  Nelson  in 
the  hearing  room  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  KiCE.  Since  that  time,  we  have  made  every  effort  to  locate  him, 
and  even  to  ask  the  State  police's  cooperation  to  notify  him  that  we 
would  like  to  have  him  here. 

Senator  Kefauver.  He  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  come  back. 
So  perhaps  he  will  be  in  later  this  morning. 

Do  you  have  some  other  witness,  Mr.  Rice,  in  connection  with  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  Mrs. 
W eightman,  who  is  a  bookkeeper,  I  understand. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  Mrs.  Weightman  here  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Here.  \ 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mrs.  Weightman,  do  you  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony you  give  the  committee  will  be  the  whole  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Will  you  have  a  seat,  Mrs.  Weightman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  LEONA  WEIGHTMAN 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mrs.  Weightman,  what  is  your  first  name  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Leona. 

Senator  Kefawer.  Mrs.  Weightman,  if  you  do  not  mind,  will  some 
member  of  the  staff  fix  the  microphone  so  that  we  can  hear  better? 
Or  would  you  move  over  in  the  other  chair  ? 

I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Leona.     [Spelling]  L-e-o-n-a. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  you  are  certified— are  you  a  bookkeeper? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  am  Mr.  Nelson's  stenographer. 

Senator  Kefauvtsr.  You  are  Mr.  Nelson's  stenographer.  And  where 
do  you  live,  Mrs.  Weightman  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  live  in  Cheverly,  Md. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Now,  gentleman,  this  is  a  lady,  and  let  us  take 
the  pictures  and  then  give  her  space  to  testify. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mrs.  Weightman,  how  do  you  spell  your  name? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  W-e-i-g-h-t-m-a-n. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Cheverly,  Md. 

Mr.  Rice.  At  what  address  in  Cheverly  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  3014  Parkway. 

Mr.  Rice.  Parkway.  Now,  how  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
Charles  E.  Nelson  ?     You  know  him,  do  you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Since  last  December. 

Mr.  Rice.  Of  1950  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  1950,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  how  did  it  happen  that  you  became  associated  with 
him,  or  employed  by  him  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  My  husband  had  been  in  the  hospital,  and  I  had 
to  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  see. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Mr.  Nelson  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  work  for 
him,  and  I  told  him  yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Had  you  known  him  before  that  ? 
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Mrs.  Weightmax.  Xot  very  much.  My  husband  had  worked  for 
him  before. 

Mr.  Rice.  Your  husband  had  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes.  ,     i  <•     t,  •     o 

Mr.  Rice.  How  long  had  your  husband  worked  tor  him  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  really  don't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Rice.  About  10  years  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  would  say  about  7  or  8  years. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  does  he  still  work  for  him? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Your  husband  is  ill,  you  say?  ,     ,    ^  i 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir,  he  was.  He  ]ust  went  back  to  worli 
about  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  he  working  for  Nelson  now  i 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  he  working  some  place  else  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.  w  •  1 4- 

Mr  Rice.  Now,  then,  during  the  10  years  or  more  that  Mr.  Weight- 
man  worked  for  Mr.  Nelson,  what  has  his  job  been  with  him? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  He  was  a  bondsman. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  was  a  bondsman? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.  .     rr^i    .i     i    j     u     ^• 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?     That  he  had  a  bonding 

^^Mrs.^WEiGHTMAN.  They  had  a  bonding  company.     My  husband  was 

manager  of  it.  j.  i  •   q 

Mr.  Rice.  He  was  the  manager  of  this  ? 
Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Rice.  And  it  was  a  partnership,  was  it  not? 
Mrs.  Weightman.  No.     He  worked  for  him.    He  got  so  much  for 

each  bond. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company  ( 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Main  &  Nelson. 

Mr.  Rice.  ISIain  &  Nelson.    And  who  was  Mam  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Mr.  Main  lives  over  in  Seat  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wliat  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Irving. 

Mr.  Rice.  Irving  Main  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.  .      ,       i 

Mr.  Main.  So  that  it  was  Main  &  Nelson,  and  your  husband  was 
the  manager  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.  .  . 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  you  knew  Mr.  Nelson  during  that  time,  did 
you  not?     You  had  met  him  occasionally  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  that  I  met  Mr.  Nelson  once  during  that 

time 

Mr.  Rice.  And  then  in  December  of  1950,  you  commenced  being  a 
stenographer,  or  taking  care  of  his  books ;  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  when  you  did  that,  where  did  you  work< 

Where  was  the  office  ?  ^     ^-r  ,       ,    i  tt    i 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  worked  then  in  Mr.  Nelson's  home.     Me  has 

his  office  out  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Rice.  Out  at  the  farm  at  Ritchie  ? 
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Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir:  Ritchie,  Md. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  work  every  day  for  him  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Five  days  a  week,  from  10  to  2. 
]Mr.  Rice.  Five  days  a  week.     And  you  are  on  a  regular  salary 
basis  ? 

Mrs.  Weightmax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  are  your  duties,  briefly? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  keep  the  books  on  Mr.  Nelson's  horses,  and  I 
keep  the  farm  payroll. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  keep  the  farm  payroll  and  you  keep  books  on  his 
horses  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir;  and  write  any  letters  that  he  wants 
Avritten. 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  he  have  an  office  there,  with  filing  cabinets  and  desks, 
in  his  home? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  is  that  where  you  work? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  an  air-conditioned  place,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  It  has  an  air  conditioner  in  it.    That  is  the  only- 
one,  though. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  see. 

Now,  then,  who  keeps  his  general  books?     Does  he  have  other 
books  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mi\  Rice.  Now,  you  work  with  him  every  day  there  ?    You  answer 
the  phone 

Mre.  Weightman.  That  is  the  only  books  I  have  seen ;  yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Rice.  The  only  books  you  have  seen  are  the  ones  that  you  keep  ?' 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  accounts  would  you  say  you  make  entries  in  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  If  he  sells  a  horse 

Mr.  Rice.  If  he  sells  a  horse,  you  would  enter  that  in  what  ?    Charles 
E.  Nelson  Associates'  account  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  he  has  some  other  accounts.     I  think  he  has  an 
account  that  was  called  Nowland  Associates. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  in  the  same  book  with  the 

Mrs.  Weightman,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  never  saw  that? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Any  other  accounts? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Not  since  I  have  been  down  there;  no,  sir.    I 
haven't  seen  them. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  P.  &  N.  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  have  heard  him  mention  that,  but  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  do  not  keep  any  records  on  it  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  kept  the  records  for  the  P.  &  N.  Amusement  Co.? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  trutlifully  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.  ? 
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Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  that,  either. 

Mr.  Rice.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Rice.  Wliatisit? 

]VIi-s.  Weightman.  Uncle  Billy's  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  It  is  what? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Uncle  Billy's. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  Uncle  Billy's.  And  how  about  the  accounts  tor 
Uncle  Billey's?    Who  keeps  those  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  they  are  kept  down  there.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  Mrs.  Brady  keep  those? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rice.  Down  at  the  beach? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Nelson  was  in,  and  the  com- 
mittee asked  him  to  prepare  a  net-worth  statement.  Did  you  help 
him  with  that? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir.  I  just  checked  it  over  to  make  sure  that 
he  had  the  figures.  He  made  a  copy  for  himself,  and  I  just  checked  the 
two  to  see  that  they  were  both  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  proofread  it  with  him  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  actually  prepared  it? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Mr.'  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Huey  helped  him. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Huey  helped  him  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  were  there  when  that  happened  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.  ,,t  •   i  o 

Mr.  Rice.  Where  did  they  get  the  figures  from,  Mrs.  Weightman  i 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  off  Mr.  Nelson's  farm  books  and  his  per-^ 
sonal  things  that  he  owns. 

Mr.  Rice.  Off  the  books  he  had  right  in  the  home  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  they  have  to  call  the  banks  to  get  some  of  the  figures? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he  got  them  all  off 
his  bankbooks. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  did  you  write  the  letter  sending  the  material  i 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  see  this  or  not,  but  does 
this  look  like  a  copy  of  what  w^as  prepared? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  whose  writing  is  this  ? 

Mrs.  AVeightman.  That  is  Mr.  Nelson's. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  Mr.  Nelson's  writing? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  he  did  keep  a  copy  of  this? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir,  for  his  own  records,  in  case  that  got  lost.. 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  that  a  carbon  copy  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  it  was  just  like  that  one. 

Mr.  Rice.  Another  copy? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir,  in  pencil. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  see  on  here 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Nelson  sent  this  in  pnrsuant  to  a  request  by 
the  committee,  I  think,  that  he  send  in  a  net-worth  statement,  and  this 
letter  seems  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Nelson.    That  is  his  signature  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  August  16.    It  is  addressed  to  me : 

Enclosed  please  find  my  net-worth  statement  as  promised  you.    Tried  to  get  in 
touch  with  you  to  deliver  same  in  person  but  was  advised  you  were  out  of  town. 
Eespectfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Nelson. 

And  then  attached  to  this  letter  was  this  yellow  sheet. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  letter  and  the  yellow  sheet  may  be  made  ex- 
liibit  No.  1  for  purposes  of  identification. 

(The  letter  and  the  yellow  sheet  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit 
No.  1"  and  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Rice.  When  was  that  mailed  in?    Do  you  know? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  It  was  mailed  in  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  EiCE.  And  did  you  mail  it  ? 

Mrs.  AVeightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Where  was  Mr.  Nelson  then  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going 
away  and  asked  me  if  I  would  mail  it,  and  I  told  him  yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  When  did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  away  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  it  was  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wednesday  ?    The  day  before  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  was  that  in  the  evening? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  did  he  say  about  going  away  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  He  told  me  he  was  going  fishing. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  did  he  say  where  he  was  going  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  say  who  he  was  going  with  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  say  when  he  was  coming  back? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Didn't  he  understand  that  the  committee  had  directed 
him  to  remain  under  subpena? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  he  didn't  say. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  didn't  talk  about  that  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  Had  you  seen  that  in  the  newspapers? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  read  it  in  this  morning's  paper. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  did  not  know  about  that  before  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  If  you  had  to  find  him  in  an  emergency,  would  you  know 
-where  to  look  for  him  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rtce.  Where  does  he  usually  go  fishing  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  don't  know,  either.  I  don't  know  where 
lie  goes. 
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Mr.  EicE.  Wlio  would  know  where  he  is? 

Mrs.  Weightjman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  EiCE.  Suppose  there  was  an  emergency  that  occurred,  a  family 
illness  or  something  of  that  sort;  how  would  he  be  reached? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  AVlio  would  know  ? 

Mrs.  WEiGHTMAisr.  Nobody  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  EicE.  Nobody  knows  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  is  C.  E.  Nelson,  Jr.  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  Mr.  Nelson's  son. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  where  is  he  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  He  is  down  at  North  Beach,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  he  live  down  there  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  he  is  working  down  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  who  is  B.  M.  Nelson  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  B.  M.  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  B.  M.    It  looks  like 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  that  is  "V." 

Mr.  Rice.  Oh,  V.  M. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  Mr.  Nelson's  wife. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  Mr.  Nelson's  wife? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Virginia  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  looks  like  there  is  a  B.  P.  Nelson. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  the  only  three  that  I  know  of,  his 
son — his  daughter,  maybe. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  we  have  what  looks  like,  over  in  the  righthand 
column,  C.  E.  Nelson,  Sr.,  and  B.  P.  Nelson,  and  E.  C.  Nelson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  that  is  V.  M.  Nelson.  I  think  that  is 
"Virginia  Madison  Nelson. 

Mr.  Rice.  Isn't  there  a  Bertha? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  is  her  name? 

Mrs.  Weightivian.  Mc Williams. 

Mr.  Rice.  So  do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  that  this  would  be 
Bertha  Nelson  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  account  in  the  name  of 
Nelson  and  Bertha  and  Charles,  Jr.  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Bertha's  name  is  McWilliams? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  is  her  husband's  name  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  William,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  it  Heber,  or  William  McWilliams  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  it  is  William.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  he  any  relation  to  Heber  McWilliams  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  he  not  his  son  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know  what  his  father's  name  is. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  William  McWilliams? 
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Mrs.  Weightman.  I  know  Mr.  Nelson's  son-in-law. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  know  liis  son-in-law  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  They  call  liim  Billy. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  you  do  not  know  his  father's  name  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No.  I  have  met  his  father  but  I  don't  know 
what  his  first  name  is. 

Mr.  Rice.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  met  him  at  Mr.  Nelson's  one  night  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  ever  go  down  to  Uncle  Billy's  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  ever  go  the  ranch  house  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  have  been  down  there,  but  it  has  been  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  ever  telephone  the  ranch  house  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Is  that  Mr.  McWilliams'  place  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes ;  Heber  McWilliams'  place. 

Mrs.  Weightinian.  The  only  thing  I  have  ever  called  for  is  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Brady  or  to  get  her  on  the  phone  for  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  on  some  of  these  items  you  might  be  able  to  give 
us  a  lift,  Mrs.  Weightman.  For  instance,  there  is  an  item  here  that 
says  "Estimated  office  equipment,  $2,800."  Do  you  know  what  office 
equipment  he  is  talking  about  there? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No;  I  don't.  I  don't  know  if  he  means  his 
office  in  his  home  or  not.  You  see,  I  didn't  help  prepare  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  understand.     You  merely  proofread  it? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  Mr.  Huey  helped? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  there  is  an  item  here,  "Home,  house,  $26,729.10." 
Do  you  know  what  that  means  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  would  say  that  is  his  home. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  the  farm  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.  I  imagine  that  is  what  it  is.  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  reason  I  asked  that,  Mrs.  Weightman,  is  because 
the  other  day  when  he  testified,  he  had  some  conversation  about  how 
much  he  would  take  for  the  place,  and  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
would  take  $65,000. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  imagine  when  he  said  that,  he  meant  the  whole 
farm. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  this  is  just  talking  about  the  building;  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  imagine  that  is  just  the  building.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  see  he  has  on  here,  "Swamp  land,  N.  B."  Do  you  know 
what  that  means? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  would  say  North  Beach. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  has  some  property  at  North  Beach  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  imagine  that  is  what  it  is.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  some  capital  stock,  in  an  N.  B.  A.  Co.  That  is  the 
North  Beach  Amusement  Co.? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  imagine  so. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Doesn't  he  have  an  interest  in  the  North  Beach  Amuse- 
ment Co.  in  addition  to  his  capital  stock? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Rice.  For  instance,  in  a  bank  account? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  don't  see  anything  for  that  on  here.  You  would  not 
know  anything  about  that? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ketauver.  Mr.  Rice,  give  us  the  totals  of  this  net  worth 
statement. 

Mr.  Rice.  Well,  sir,  I  will  give  the  totals  as  furnished.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Huey  is  on  the  way  in,  and  perhaps  we  can  obtain  additional 
information  from  him,  inasmuch  as  he  helped  prepare  it. 

The  grand  total  on  this  statement  as  furnished  as  of  December  31, 
1950,  is  $469,360.07. 

That  is  $469,360.07.    Did  you  add  that  up  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  added  that  up? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  that  Mr.  Nelson  did. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think,  Mr.  Rice,  that  we  should  let  the  lady 
have  the  original  of  this.  You  have  a  copy  you  can  ask  her  questions 
from.  So  if  you  ask  her  questions  about  it,  she  can  see  what  you  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Rice.  Take  a  look  at  that  notation  up  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
or  take  a  look  at  the  name  or  the  names  up  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
and  see  how  you  read  them. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  It  looks  like  "BD"  to  me,  or  "BP." 

Mr.  Rice.  You  would  not  know  who  that  was  that  is  referred  to 
there? 

Mrs.  Weightman,  Not  unless  it  is  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  think  it  is  probably  Bertha  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Whose  real  name  now  is  Mc Williams  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Mc  Williams.  But  I  think  if  that  was  her,  he 
would  have  her  name  down  as  Mc  Williams. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  you  started  in  helping  Mr.  Nelson  about  what 
part  of  December  of  1950  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  would  say  it  was  around  the  5th.  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Rtce.  Around  the  5th? 

^'^rs.  Weightman.    I  think  that  is  when  it  was ;  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  did  you  help  him  with  his  recapitulation  for  the 
year  in  making  up  his  yearly  books,  his  yearly  statements? 

Airs.  Wekjhtman.  t  just  typed  those.  Mr.  Huey  and  Mr.  Nelson 
made  them  up,  and  I  typed  them. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  typed  them  off? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  notice  on  his  supporting  documents  in  connection  with 
his  tax  return  for  the  year  1950  that  there  is  a  yellow  sheet,  and  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting,  under  the  heading  "Auto  ex- 
pense, 1950.''  And  he  starts  off  here  with  "1947  Chrysler,  of  C.  E. 
Nelson,  Sr.,"  and  charges  it  off  at  7  cents  a  mile  for  considerable  mile- 
age, amounting  to  $1,455. 

Do  you  know  what  that  is  about  ? 
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Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Mr.  KicE.  Do  you  know  whetlier  or  not  he  charges  off  his  personal 
automobile  expenses  against  his  business  account? 
Mrs.  Weightman.  I  really  couldn't  tell  you. 
Mr.  KiCE.  Who  would  know  about  that?     Who  advised  him  on 

that? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know,  unless  Mr.  Huey  might  know. 

Mr.  KicE.  I  notice  a  number  of  other  automobiles,  a  1948  Plymouth, 
a  1950  Plymouth,  a  1949  Kaiser,  a  1950  station  w-agon,  and  a  total 
automobile  expense  for  1950— and  a  1947  Ford  of  W.  K.  McWilliams. 
Do  you  know  who  that  is  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  would  say  that  is  his  son-in-law. 

Mr.  Rice.  His  son-in-law. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  imagine.    I  don't  know. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  many  automobiles  does  that  make,  Mr. 

Rice  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  seven  automobiles  that  are  charged  off  there, 
amounting  to  $2,079.    Do  you  know  what  that  represents  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Rice.  Or  what  the  theory  is  on  that? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  They  are  charging  off  6  and  7  cents  a  mile.  Where  are 
they  going  ?    Where  do  these  cars  go  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  know  the  station  wagon,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Nel- 
son's.   He  drives  it.    I  guess  the  Chrysler  is  Mrs.  Nelson's. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  the  Kaiser  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  The  man  that  works  for  him,  I  imagine.  That 
is  the  one  they  mean.  He  drives  it.  I  don't  know  if  it  belongs  to  Mr. 
Nelson  or  him. 

Mr.  Rice.  AVliat  man  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  Calvin  Humphrey,  who  works  with  Mr. 
Nelson  as  manager. 

Mr.  Rice.  Humphrey.     So  that  is  his  car  in  there? 

Mrs.  Weightivian.  I  really  don't  know.  I  know  he  has  a  Kaiser, 
That  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  down  there. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  have  two  cars,  a  Ford  and  a  1950  Dodge,  for  Mc- 
Williams. They  deduct  one-seventh  for  personal  use  and  charge  six- 
sevenths  for  use  in  the  business.     Is  he  connected  with  the  business? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mrs.  Weightman,  tw^o  of  our  good  friends,  who 
are  press  photographers,  got  run  away  before  they  got  their  picture. 
Do  you  mind  if  these  two  make  a  picture  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  There  are  two  of  them. 

Very  well.     Go  ahead  with  your  questions,  Mr.  Rice. 

Mr. 'Rice.  You  say  you  typed  up  his  tax  return  for  1950? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  notice  he  had  a  gain  in  that  year  of  income  of  about 
$55,000,  but  there  was  no  tax  paid. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  wouldn't  know  anything  about  it.  All  I  did 
was  just  type  it  from  sheets  they  made  up.  I  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  you  did  was  copy  it  off? 
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Mrs.  Weightman.  All  I  did.  was  copy  it  from  one  sheet  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  the  books  there,  it  shows  a  right  substantial  item  for 
what  is  called  "Good-will  expense."  I  figure  up  around  $9,000  or 
$10,000.     What  do  you  enter  in  the  good- will  account  there  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Not  unless  it  was  donations  to  churches  and 
things  that  they  gave  to. 

Mr.  EicE.  Donations  to  churches,  and  things  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  imagine  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  EicE.  Don't  you  have  some  closer  notion  of  that?  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  give  $10,000  to  churches,  would  he,  or  does  he? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  turkeys  ?     Where  did  he  charge  those  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  other  clay  he  testified  that  he  bought  some  turkeys 
for  some  of  the  police  officers.  W^here  did  he  enter  items  of  expense 
like  that  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Rice.  You  keep  the  books,  do  you  not? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir.     But  I  think  he  paid  cash  for  those. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  paid  cash.  And  it  came  from  somewhere.  So  he 
wants  to  charge  it  off  as  an  expense.  "Wliat  ledger  account  would 
you  use  ? 

Mrs.  Weightihan.  I  don't  know  where  that  would  be.  The  only 
books  that  I  keep  are  just  for  his  farm  bills. 

Mr.  Rice.  Just  the  farm  bills? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  for  his  feed 

Mr.  Rice.  The  farm  books,  and  there  are  no  turkeys  in  them  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  for  his  feed  and  his  horses,  and  that  is 
all  I  deal  with. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Weightman,  in  response  to  a  question  a  minute 
ago  as  to  what  explanation  there  might  be  for  the  item  of  good  will, 
for  which  apparently  the  books  show  expenditures  of  $9,000  to  $10,000 
in  the  year,  you  stated,  I  think,  that  that  might  have  been  religious, 
or  contributions  to  churches.  Now,  my  question  is :  Would  that  not 
be  listed  for  income-tax  purposes  as  contributions,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  may  not  be  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Yes? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  But  I  know  he  gives  some  donations. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  whether  it  could  be  that. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  truthfully  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  truthfully  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  truthfully  don't  know.    I  see. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  know  that  he  has  given  some  donations  to 
churches. 

Senator  Kafauver,  Mr.  Rice,  since  you  have  the  books 

Mr.  Rice.  I  wonder  if  you  will  pass  that  over  and  have  Mrs.  Weight- 
man  take  a  look  at  it. 

That  is  in  your  writing,  Mrs.  Weightman  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Senator  Kefauver.  We  will  make  that  exhibit  No.  2. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  2,"  and  will 
be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 
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Mr.  Rice.  This  purports  to  be  a  ledger  sheet  for  December  1950, 
]\Irs.  Weightman,  and  under  December  4  you  have  a  credit  of  $3,545, 
and  a  debit  of  $4,026,  evidently  indicating  a  loss  on  that  day  of  $490, 
in  red ;  is  that  right  ? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Kefau\^r.  Mr.  Rice,  suppose  you  take  the  record  around 
and  take  any  other  records  that  you  are  going  to  ask  her  about. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  have  here  a  credit  on  December  4. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  this  1950  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Rice.  1950,  yes.  She  said  she  went  to  work  about  December 
5th. 

These  are  written  in  your  handwriting,  are  they  not  ? 

Mrs.  Weigtitman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  does  that  credit  represent  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Where  did  you  get  the  figure? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  I  just  copied  that  from  one  sheet  to 
another. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  who  gave  you  the  sheet  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  Mrs.  Nelson  did. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mrs.  Nelson. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Or  Mr.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wliat  did  she  say  it  was? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  She  didn't  tell  me.  She  just  asked  me  if  I 
would  make  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  So  she  comes  to  you  each  day  and  hands  you  a  sheet  and 
says  to  put  that  in  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir,  not  every  day. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  account  is  this  in  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  cannot  tell  from  looking  at  it? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  you  have  in  here  on  the  5th  an  expense  item 
for  flowers  of  $15.30.    What  is  that  for,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Weiihtman.  I  imagine  it  is  flowers  that  she  sent  to  someone. 

Mr.  Rice.  Flowers  she  sent  someone? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  know  she  sent  my  husband  some  when  he  was 
in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Rice.  So  you  are  getting  these  figures,  then,  from  Mrs.  Nelson ; 
is  that  it? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  got 

Senator  Kafauver.  She  said  she  did  not  know  whether  he  fur- 
nished the  figures  or  she  did. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  right.  I  truthfully  can't  say.  I  just 
copied  it  from  one  sheet  to  another. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  the  flowers  occur  every  week.  Here  is  the 
week  of  the  5th,  $25.  And  in  looking  through  the  books,  we  have  seen 
hundreds  of  dollare  of  flowers.  Do  you  have  any  better  explanation 
of  what  the  flowers  are  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  when  somebody  dies 
that  they  know,  they  call  up  and  order  flowers  and  have  them  sent. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  they  charge  that  to  what  operation  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman,  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  that  go  into  good  will  ? 
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Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know.  I  just  cox^ied  it.  And  I  have  no 
idea. 

Mr.  EicE.  They  are  in  the  expense  items.  You  don't  know  what 
account  that  goes  to  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know  what  account  that  goes  to ;  no. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  every  week  for  at  least  a  year  there,  there  is  this 
item  of  car  hiring,  $20 ;  car  hiring,  $20 ;  car  hiring,  $20.  Do  you  know 
what  that  is  ? 

Mrs.  Weightivian.  No,  I  don't,  truthfully. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  they  tell  you  what  it  was  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  She  didn't  tell  me  and  I  didn't  ask  her.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  did  or  he  did.  I  don't  remember  who  gave  it  to  me. 
I  would  just  copy  from  one  sheet  to  another.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
items  are  for. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  they  give  you  any  supporting  vouchers  or  any  re- 
ceipts ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  you  have  in  here,  "unemployment,"  and  evidently 
social  security  and  withholding.    What  is  that  for  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  just  keep  the  books 
on  the  farm  help.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  that  relate  to  the  farm  help  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know  whether  it  does  or  not.  She  didn't 
tell  me  and  I  didn't  ask  her. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  was  something  that  she  told  you  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Or  either  one  of  them.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Rice.  Could  it  be  any  other  employees,  such  as  a  numbers 
operation  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  ever  hear  numbers  mentioned  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  before  that,  you  never  heard  numbers  mentioned? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned,  but  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  hear  it  around  out  at  the  farm  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Rice,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  lady  is  em- 
ployed to  put  down  what  there  is  given  her,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
getting  very  far. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Kefattver.  We  are  not  getting  very  far,  as  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  Mr.  Nelson  here  to  ask 
about  those  things. 

Mr.  Rice.  Possibly  she  knows  this  one.  There  is  an  item  here  every 
week  which  is  a  certain  percentage  of  what  appears  to  be  gross  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  called  "Men's  end  of  business,"  or  "Man's  end."  Do  you 
know  what  that  means  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No.  As  I  told  you,  I  just  copied  from  one  sheet 
to  another,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  items  mean. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Let  her  identify  those  records  if  she  can. 

Mr.  Rice.  These  are  in  your  handwriting  ? 
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Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  my  writing. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  what  "first  and  desk"  means  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EicE.  I  notice  that  lie  has  an  account  that  he  calls  "first  and 
desk."    You  don't  know  what  that  is  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  you  have  a  house  account.  Do  you  know  what 
that  is  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  do  not  know  what  the  house  account  is  ?  Does  that 
refer  to  the  farm  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  Not  unless  it  is  for  the  farm. 

Mr.  Rice.  These  are  1949.    You  would  not  know  these. 

Do  you  know  who  kept  the  books  before  you  came  there? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  sure  you  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir ;  I  truthfully  don't. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  truthfully  do  not  know  who  kept  these  books? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Could  it  have  been  Mrs.  Nelson  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mrs.  Brady? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  truthfully  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  never  heard  that  mentioned  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Rice,  let  her  identify  the  records  that  are 
in  her  handwriting,  that  she  knows  something  about,  and  make  them 
exhibits. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  recognize  this,  December  1950  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefattv^er.  That  is  exhibit  No.  2  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes ;  that  is  exhibit  No.  2. 

The  only  ones  I  see,  Senator,  which  are  after — this  may  be  it. 

December  1950? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  That  is  not  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  not  your  handwriting  ? 

Mrs,  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Rice.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  that  is  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  that  Mr.  Huey's? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  know  it  is  not  Mr.  Nelson's  handwriting  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  mean  you  do  not  know  it  ? 

Mrs,  Weightman.  No.    It  is  not  Mr.  Nelson's. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  know  it  is  not  Mr.  Nelson's.   But  it  is  not  yours? 

Mrs.  Weightman,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  If  you  had  to  guess  whose  it  was,  what  would  you  say? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Let  us  not 

Mr.  Rice.  These  are  in  December  1950,  when  you  were  there. 

Senator  Kefauver,  Let  us  not  guess  who  it  was,  Mr.  Rice. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  she  knows  something. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  she  knows,  let  her  say. 
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]Mrs.  Weightman.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  books 
but  Mr.  Nelson's  farm  books  and  farm  payroll. 

Senator  Kefau\t:r.  Mrs.  Weightman,  when  you  came  in  and  took 
over  the  books,  whom  did  you  take  them  over  from? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  think  Mr.  Nelson  was  taking  care  of  the  farm 
books.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  he  had  had  a  girl  a  couple  of  years 
before  I  was  down  there,  but  I  don't  have  any  idea  who  it  might  have 
been. 

Senator  Kefauver.  So  j^ou  just  do  not  know  who  kept  the  books 
before  you  did  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Whom  did  you  see  around  in  the  office  that  might 
be  keeping  books? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  would  not  know  ? 

Mrs.  Weightman.  I  wouldn't  know.  There  were  just  Mr.  Nelson 
and  I  in  there  most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  Mr.  Huey  going  to  be  up  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  talked  to  him  on  the  phone  a  little  while  ago,  and  asked 
him  to  come,  and  he  said  he  would. 

Senator  Kefau\t:r.  Mrs.  Weightman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing else  to  ask  you  about.  If  you  would  not  mind,  there  might  be 
some  discussion  about  these  records  that  you  are  familiar  with  this 
afternoon,  and  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  come  back  at  the  time 
we  adjourn  to,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mrs.  Weightman.  What  time  would  that  be  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 
o'clock,  and  if  you  will  be  back,  Mrs.  Weightman,  we  shall  appre- 
ciate it. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  :  30  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.  m.  of  this  same  day. ) 

afternoon  session 

Senator  Ivefauver.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  come  in,  but  in  case  he  is  in  the 
hearing  room,  I  will  call  his  name.    Is  Mr.  Nelson  here? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Rice,  who  is  our  next  witness? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.    Is  Mr.  Huey  here  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Huey,  come  around. 

Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn,  please  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  whole  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  HUEY 

Senator  Kefauver.  Have  a  seat,  Mr.  Huey. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  spell  your  last  name  H-u-e-y  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  your  fii-st  name? 

Mr.  Huey.  Samuel. 

Mr.  Rice.  Samuel? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Huey  ? 
Mr.  Huey.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Rice.  And  your  address? 

Mr.  Huey.  3913  Ingomar  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Rice.  I  wonder  if  you  will  keep  your  voice  up  a  little  bit  ?    I 
cannot  hear  you. 

Mr.  Huey.  I  don't  know  how  loud  this  reflects  my  voice. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  you  are  a  public  accountant  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  long  have  you  been  such? 

Mr.  Huey.  Since  1927. 

Mr.  Rice.  Since  1927? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  have  been  around  the  Washington  area  since 
1927  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  have  been  in  the  accounting  business? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  When  did  you  first  meet  Charles  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  1938 ;  I  believe  about  that  time,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was 

Mr.  Rice.  About  1938? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  did  that  come  about,  Mr.  Huey  ?  Tell  us  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  becoming  connected  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Huey.  I  was  in  public  accounting,  and  I  had  a  client  in  the 
gasoline  business,  and  I  had  installed  an  accounting  system  for  him, 
and  I  knew  their  account 

Mr.  Rice.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  hear  you.  Wliat  type  of  business 
did  you  say? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Which  is  the  microphone,  the  middle  one? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  Let's  get  that  middle  one  closer  to  you,  sir,  then 
we  can  all  hear  you  better. 

Now,  will  you  gentlemen  get  your  photographs,  get  your  pictures 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  step  aside. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  type  of  business  did  you  say  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  A  gasoline  service  station. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  had  the  gasoline  service  station  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  The  Capital  Service  Station. 

Mr.  Rice.  Capital? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wlio  had  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  Well  it  was  three  partners. 

Mr.  Rice.  There  were  three  partners  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  one  of  them  Nelson? 

Mr.  Huey.  Mr.  Groome,  Lisle,  and  Ugass. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  were  their  names? 

Mr.  Huey.  Groome,  Lisle,  and  Ugass, 

Mr.  Rice.  Croome? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  G-r-o-o-m-e. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  am  sorry,  I  just  cannot  hear  you. 

Mr.  Huey.  Groome. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Groome.     And  tliey  had  a  gas  station  ? 

Mr.  Htjet.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EicE.  What  did  Mr.  Nelson  have  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  He  was  a  customer  there,  and  he  knew  their  bookkeeper, 
and  he  asked  if  he  would  come  down  and  install  an  accounting  system 
for  them,  and  he  went  down  and  later  on  he  came  back  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  down  and  set  up  the  accounting  system  for  the  com- 
pany down  there  at  the  beach,  that  he  was  not  capable  or  did  not 
feel  like  he  was  able  to  set  them  up. 

Mr.  Rice,  So  the  bookkeeper  asked  you  to  come  down  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right.  The  bookkeeper  asked  me.  I  went  down 
with  him,  and  I  met  Mr.  Nelson  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  sort  of  business  was  that  down  at  the  beach,  Mr. 
Huey? 

Mr.  Huey.  It  was  a  typical  beach- front  business.  It  had  a  bath- 
ing beach 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  that  Uncle  Billy's  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  they  call  that  operation  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Uncle  Billy's. 

Mr.  Rice.  Uncle  Billy's  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  was  a  place  where  they  had  things  to  eat  and  drink  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  A  bar,  restaurant,  and  dance  hall. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  amusement  devices  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  they  have  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Were  they  one-arm  bandits  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  them  at  that  particular 
time  or  not,  because  that  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season, 
when  they  were  closed,  so  far  as  that  first  session  of  mine  down  there 
was  concerned. 

Mr.  Rice.  Well,  anyway,  8  or  10  years  ago  he  did  have  those  down 
there,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  HcTEY.  That  is  right. 

Mv.  Rice.  And  you  set  up  the  books  then,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  were  you  retained  on  a  weekly  basis,  or  how  were 
your  fees  arranged? 

Mr.  Hoty.  No  ;  there  was  never  any  retainer  understanding.  I 
simply  did  whatever  work  I  was  called  upon  to  do,  and  I  made  two 
or  three  checks  during  the  summertime,  and  closed  the  books  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  prepared  the  income-tax  returns. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  this  bookkeeper  carry  on,  the  one  that  brought  you 
down  there? 

Mr.  Huey.  Probably  for  the  first  season — I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
stayed — but  he  just  went  down  over  the  week  ends. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  has  not  been  there  since  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir. 
_  Mr.  Rice.  You  have  been  supervising  the  keeping  of  the  books 
since  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 
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Mr.  EiCE.  There  came  a  time  when  that  became  the  North  Beach 
Amusement  Co.,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  Avhen  that  was  formed  ? 

Mr.  HuET.  That  was  ah^eady  formed  wlien  I  first  contacted  them. 

Mr.  EiCE.  You  became  an  officer  of  it  at  some  time,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  was  only  a  director. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  became  a  director? 

Mr.  HuEY,  A  director,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  date,  when  I  first  became  a 
director. 

Mr.  Rice.  Four  of  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  longer  than  that.    It  was  shortly  after — — 

Mr.  Rice.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  became  a  director?  Was 
that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  become  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  were  a  director  without  being  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  the  business  at  all? 

Mr.  Huey.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  don't  have  any  financial  interest? 

Mr.  Huey.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  are  you  compensated  for  the  work  you  do  in  con- 
nection with  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  bill  them  the  same  as  for  any  other  clients,  for  the 
amount  of  time  I  put  in  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  bill  them  on  a  time  basis  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  are  paid  for  what  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Are  you  paid  by  check  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Where  is  the  bank  account  of  the  North  Beach  Amuse- 
ment Co.? 

Mr.  Huey.  Owings,  Md. 

Mr.  Rice.  Owings,  Md? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  what  bank? 

Mr.  Huey.  There  is  only  one  bank  there.  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  name  of  it.  I  think  it  is  the  First  National  Bank  of  Owings, 
as  I  recall  it,  but  I  just  would  not  want  to  be  too  sure  that  that  is  the 
exact  name.    I  think  there  is  only  one  bank  in  Owings,  though. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  is  currently  on  deposit  in 
the  account  of  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.  in  the  bank  at 
Owings  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  At  the  end  of  July,  or  at  the  end  of  June,  I  checked 
the  statements  during  June  and  July,  I  think  it  was  possibly  $14,000 
at  the  end  of  1  month,  and  I  don't  recall  what  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  others. 

Mr.  Rice.  About  $14,000? 

Mr.  Huey.  As  I  recall  it. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  check  the  bank  statements  monthly? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  reconcile  them  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  is  the  most  that  has  been  on  deposit  in  the  North 
Beach  Amusement  Co.  account? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Oh,  $40,000  or  $50,000,  possibly.  I  would  not  want  to 
state. 

Mr.  Rice.  Forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  It  might  have  been  that  much.    I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  has  been  that  much  fairly  recently,  hasn't  it  been? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Not  on  deposit  in  the  bank.  They  have  had  a  cash  ac- 
count. They  have  had  a  laroe  amount  of  cash,  or  a  certain  amount 
of  cash,  which  is  kept  as  working  capital,  which  is  not  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  are  the  directors  in  the  North  Beach  Amusement 
Co.,  Mr.  Huey? 

Mr.  Huey.  AVilliam  McWilliams. 

Mr.  Rice.  Which  McWilliams? 

Mr.  Huey.  William. 

Mr.  Rice.  William? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  is  his  father's  name,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Huey,  That  I  am  not  sure  of. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  it  Heber  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  I  think  Heber  is  his  brother. 

Mr.  Rice.  Heber  is  William  McWilliams'  brother  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  am  getting  it  straight  now.  William  McWilliams,  then, 
is  married  to  Nelson's  daughter  Bertha,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  else  is  a  director  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Charles  E.  Nelson  and  Virginia  M.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Rice.  Charles  and  his  wife  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  are  the  officers? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  believe  Charles  E.  is  president,  and  Virgina,  his  wife, 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  have  board  meetings  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Huey.  About  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Rice.  About  once  a  year  ? 

Air.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  are  they  real  board  meetings,  or  just  something  to 
complete  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  They  decide  the  officers'  salaries  and  the  dividends  for 
the  year.    That  is  the  substance  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  they  keep  a  minute  book? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Where  do  they  keep  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  Mr.  Nelson  has  always  had  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Nelson  has  had  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  there  any  lawyer  connected  with  that  operation? 

Mr.  Huey.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  EicE.  You  do  not  have  the  advice  of  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  EiCE.  At  the  board  meetings  you  do  not  have  a  lawyer  in  at- 
tendance ? 

Mr.  HuET.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  there  was  a  schedule  of  net  worth,  or  a  schedule  of 
assets  that  Mr.  Nelson  submitted  to  us  yesterday,  he  submitted  it  to 
the  committee.    Did  you  help  him  to  prepare  that  statement? 

Mr.  Huet.  He  called  me  and  asked  me  for  a 

Mr.  Rice.  He  called  you  and  asked  you  for  what? 

Mr.  Huey.  For  some  information  in  connection  with  preparing 
that. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huey.  And  the  information  I  had,  I  gave  him. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  go  out  there  and  help  him  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  was  there  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  went  out  there  and  conferred  with  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  When  was  that?    Day  before  yesterday,  wasn't  it ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  believe  it  was  Monday. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  was  down  in  Richmond,  he  came  up  and  was  here 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Huey.  It  has  been  longer  ago  than  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rice.  Today  is  Friday. 

Mr,  Huey.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Monday. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  think  it  was  Monday  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Well,  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Huey.  I  could  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  certain  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  did  you  go  about  getting  this  net  worth  schedule 
up  ?    Who  did  you  get  the  figures  from  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Well,  he  has  the  information,  with  the  exception  of  the 
farm  net  worth,  and  I  have  helped  him  keep  a  schedule  of  his  farm 
assets,  showing  depreciation,  the  depreciation  on  those  assets,  and  in 
doing  that  I  had  the  total  cost  of  those  assets. 

In  each  year  I  have  submitted  to  him  a  statement  of  that  farm  opera- 
tion showing  the  net  worth. 

Mr,  Rice,  He  was  getting  some  figures  together  then  and  you  were 
there,  too. 

Mr,  Huey.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Rice,  Where  were  these  figures  coming  from?  Did  he  have 
books  in  the  office  at  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes ;  he  has  farm  books. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wlio  keeps  those  books?     Books  like  this  [indicating]? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  I  don't  know  about  that  book.  That  is  not  a  farm 
book. 

Mr.  Rice,  But  he  does  have  some  books  there. 

Mr,  Huey,  He  has  books  for  the  farm ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rice,  Where  does  he  keep  those  physically? 

Mr,  Huey,  Always  at  his  residence,  every  time  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  a  file  cabinet,  in  a  safe  or  what  ? 

Mr,  Huey,  I  would  not  know  wliether  it  would  be  in  a  file  cabinet 
or  in  a  safe.  It  lias  always  been  on  the  desk  in  his  office  there,  I 
think  it  has  probably  been  in  his  file. 
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INIr.  Rice.  You  have  had  access  to  his  books  to  help  him  with  these 
things  ? 

]Mr.  HuET.  That  is  right,  but  it  has  been  in  the  office  any  time  I  have 
worked  on  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  there  a  woman  there  who  helps  out  ? 
Mr.  HuET.  Yes. 
Mr.  Rice.  What  is  her  name? 

Mr.  HuET.  Mrs.  Weightman  has  been  there  for  some  few  months, 
I  just  don't  know  how  long. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  are  her  duties  in  connection  with  the  books  ? 
Mr.  HuEY.  On  that  I  would  not  know,  excepting  that  she  has  made 
the  entries  writing  up  the  checks,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  handles  the  writing  of  the  checks  ? 
Mr.  HuEY.  The  entries  for  the  writing  of  the  checks. 
Mr.  Rice.  Well,  does  he  keep  a  double  entry  set  of  books,  a  journal 
and  ledger  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Rice.  What  kind  of  books  does  he  keep  there  ? 
Mr.  HuEY.  Those  were  simply  headed  for  the  entire  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  were  totaled  and  the  total  for  that  year's 
income  and  expense  was  shown. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  just  keeps  the  totals  in  a  single-enti*y  set-up. 
Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Rice.  No  journal  entries  at  all? 
Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  connection  with  the  figures  that  go  to  make  up  these 
totals,  does  he  keep  vouchers  and  supporting  documents? 
Mr.  HuEY.  He  always  has ;  yes,  sir. 
INIr.  Rice.  He  always  keeps  those  ? 
Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Rice.  Have  you  ever  seen  those? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes.  I  have  never  prepared  a  statement  without  know- 
ing that  the  items  were  supported. 

Mr.  Rice.  For  the  past  few  years,  or  for  the  past  number  of  years, 
you  have  given  him  some  help  with  the  preparation  of  his  tax  returns 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  have  always  given  him  the  schedules  of  depreciation, 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  for  the  farm,  and  the  track  profit  and 
loss  statement. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  actually  makes  up  the  return?  I  appreciate  that 
he  gives  you  the  figures,  but  who  actually  puts  them  in  the  slot  in  the 
forms  that  the  Government  sends  you  ? 

Mr.  Htjey.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  records  will  show  that. 
Mr.  Rice.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know. 
Mr.  HuEY.  He  prepares  his  own  returns. 
Mr.  Rice.  He  prepares  his  own  returns  ? 
Mr.  HuEY.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  is  your  function  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  returns  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Giving  him  whatever  information  I  can,  so  far  as  the 
information  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  make  up  depreciation  schedules  on  his  property  and 
things  like  that  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  have,  then,  a  list  of  his  properties  that  he  de- 
preciates ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  use  that  to  make  up  his  net  worth  certificate? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right.  There  are  only  about  six  or  seven  items 
of  property. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  some  portion  or  portions  of  the 
business  with  which  you  are  not  familiar? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  portions  are  they  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Well,  that  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Sir? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  don't  know  the  parts  you  are  not  familiar  with? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  mentioned  about  a  numbers 
operation  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  have  heard  mention  of  it,  yes,  from  hearsay,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  mean,  in  talking  around  with  Nelson  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Huey.  I  don't  know  that  1  ever  heard  him  use  the  term 
numbers. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  have  heard  him  say  "numbers"? 

Mr.  Huey.  No  ;  I  say  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  did-  He  used  the 
term  "speculation,"  I  think. 

Mr,  Rice.  He  used  the  term  "speculation"  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  With  me. 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  that  cover  his  numbers  operation  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  see.  In  his  returns  sometimes  he  has  the  word  "specu- 
lation."   Is  it  your  understanding  that  "speculation"  covers  numbers? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  have  no  information  as  to 
what  it  covers. 

Mr.  Rice.  Would  you  want  to  put  it  this  way,  that  you  have  never 
discussed  numbers  with  him? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right.  I  might  put  it  this  way,  that  several 
years  ago  he  spoke  to  me  about  making  up  his  tax  return,  and  I  told 
him  that  there  were  certain,  that  according  to  certain  rules  that  I  was 
familiar  with,  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  continuing  the  com- 
pletion of  his  tax  returns,  that  I  would  help  him  with  the  farm  and 
track  end  of  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  wanted  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  would  help  with  the  track  end  and  the  farm,  but  you 
didn't  want  anv  part  of  this  other  proposition? 

Mr.  Huey.  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  that  was  satisfactory  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  took  care  of  that  other  part  that  you  wanted  no 
part  of? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  else  around  there  working  on 
the  books  and  records  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir ;  no  other  than  the  farm  and  track  records. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Yes. 
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The  Chairmax.  What  were  the  rumors  that  you  heard  which 
caused  you  to  make  mention  to  him  of  your  hesitancy  or  your  refusal 
to  take  the  responsibility  on  that  phase  of  this  matter? 

JNIr.  HuEY.  "Well,  the  rumors  were  that  there  was  gambling,  or 
gambling  interests.    As  to  the  nature  of  it,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman,  1  was  not  asking  for  any  facts  from  you,  or  any 
of  your  knowledge,  but  just  as  to  the  rumors.  You  heard  those  rumors, 
did  _you  not  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  widespread  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  I  would  not  know-    I  mean,  two  or  three  people 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  people  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  had  you  heard  them  on 
different  occasions  and  from  different  sources  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Well,  possibly  so,  at  the  different  times  I  had  heard  the 
rumors  at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  with  reference 
to  those  rumors  you  had  heard  ?  Did  you  repeat  to  him  what  you  had 
heard  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  don't  recall  the  conversation  specifically,  but  I  dropped 
it  at  the  time,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  did  not  want  to  press  the 
issue  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  point  is,  when  you  made  known  to  him, 
I  want  to  know  wdiether  you  made  known  to  him  or  whether  you  tokl 
him  what  the  nature  of  the  rumors  were. 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  believe  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kefaits'er.  Well,  there  was  more  than  rumor.  You  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him,  and  he  did  not  take  any  exception  or  did 
not  deny  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  sort  of  activity,  and  he  could 
understand  how  you  would  not  want  to  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefaitver.  There  was  not  any  secret  between  you  and  him 
about  what  he  was  engaged  in,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not,  because  I 
don't  know  what  all  he  had. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  you 
understood  one  another,  that  you  knew  and  he  knew  about  his  gam- 
bling o]:)erations,  and  you  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  ?    That  was  the  size  of  it,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Htjey.  That  is  right. 

Senator  IvEFAm^ER.  All  right,  Mr.  Rice. 

Mr.  Rice.  Have  you  heard  the  name  of  Robert  Nowland?  I  notice 
on  the  return  that  he  has  some  income  from  Robert  Nowland  As- 
sociates, 

Mr.  Huey.  I  have  heard  that  name. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know^  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No. 
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Mr.  Rice.  You  don't  know  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  Robert  Nowland  ? 

Mr.  HuET.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever — perhaps  I  may  have  met 
liim,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Huet.  I  may  have  met  him,  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Rice.  Well,  he  has  a  breakdown  on  his  return,  and  he  shows  so 
much  income  from  Robert  Nowland  and  Associates,  and  it  is  usually 
a  very  substantial  figure,  and  so  much  from  Charles  E.  Nelson  Asso- 
-ciates,  which  is  presumably  the  farm. 

What  is  Robert  Nowland  and  Associates,  Inc. ;  is  that  the  gambling? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  just  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Now- 
land business. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  notice  in  his  books  that  he  has  a  breakdown  that  comes 
under — he  has  a  bookmark  for  the  year  1942,  and  in  that  he  has 
some  pages  headed  "House."    Do  you  know  what  that  stands  for? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  seen  that  book.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  Some  pages  are  headed  "Post." 

Mr.  Huey.  That  means  nothing  to  me. 

Mr.  Rice.  There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Post  in  the  records.  Do 
you  know  him? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  then  there  is  Robert  Nowland.  That  does  not  mean 
;a  thing  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Rice,  were  these  books  submitted  by  Mr. 
Nelson  to  be  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  It  is  our  understanding  that  this  is  the  "Little  Red 
Book.'' 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  that  is  what  we  called  for  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  offer  it  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  would  like  to  examine  Mr.  Huey  on  it  a  little  further. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  you  have  been  associated  in  one  way  or  another 
witli  Nelson  since  about  1939  or  1938? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  Rice.  Going  back  to  the  year  1946, 1  see  an  item  that  is  charged 
as  an  expense  in  his  return,  and  is  reflected  on  the  house  account,  on 
December  28,  1946,  evidently  a  recapituhition  of  the  year's  business, 
and  he  has  "good  will,  'advertising,  $10,393.23."  Do  you  know  what 
that  is  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  that  set  of  books,  Mr. 
Rice.    I  told  you  that.    That  is  entirely  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  have  no  notion  of  what  he  meant  by  "Good  will,  ad- 
vertising" ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  in  making  up  his  net  worth  schedule,  we  see  a 
figure  here  under  the  name  of  home,  house,  $26,729.10.  Do  you  know 
what  that  represents? 
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Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  his  home  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  his  home  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  HuET.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EiCE.  He  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  woiikl  take  $65,000  or  not  for  that. 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  the  house  alone. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  the  house  alone. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  the  house  alone  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  mean,  I  kept  the  cost  of  all  the  farm  assets  as  they 
were  built,  and  that  would  approximately  be  the  amount  that  the 
house  cost. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  did  he  arrive  at  that  figure?    Is  that  the  estimate? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No  ;  that  is  the  exact  disbursements. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  that  what  he  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No ;  he  built  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  built  it? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  that  what  it  cost? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  I  don't  see  anything  on  here  for  his  barn. 

Mr.  HuEY.  The  depreciable  farm  assets,  which  in  the  schedule  for 
depreciation  on  the  farm,  shows  that  figure,  and  if  you  have  all  of 
his  records,  that  will  show. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  in  the  figure  of  $183,000  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  The  total  of  that  figure,  and  that  schedule  gives  the 
detail  of  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  indicates  assets,  including  livestock,  so  that  is  his 
barns  and  livestock? 

Mr.  HuEY.  He  should  have  a  copy  somewhere  of  the  statement  I 
^ave  him  at  the  end  of  each  year,  showing  the  depreciable  assets. 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  he  have  a  boat  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  I  would  not  know.  I  think  he  has  a  little,  I  think 
he  brouirht  back  a  little 

Mr.  Rice.  I  understood  that  he  had  a  speedboat  at  Deal  or  Fair- 
liaven. 

Mr.  Huey.  That  belongs  to  tlie  North  Beach  Amusement  Co. 

Mr.  Rice.  Oh,  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.  owns  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right.    That  is  about  10  years  old. 

Mr.  Rice.  Does  he  have  another  boat  beside  that  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Maybe  a  little  rowboat,  I  think  I  have  seen  one. 

Mr.  Rice.  Just  a  rowboat? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  total  up  the  net  worth  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  I  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  totaled  up,  our  members  of  the  staff  used  an  adding 
machine  and  it  totaled  up  to  $469,860.07.    Does  that  sound  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Huey,  That  I  would  not  know.  I  know  that  the  amount  for 
the  depreciable  farm  assets  item  is  on  there;  if  he  used  what  I  gave 
him  it  would  be  correct,  but  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  item,  I  am  not  too 
sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  l¥lien  you  left  him  the  last  time,  when  was  that? 
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Mr.  HuEY.  The  day  I  gave  him  those  farm  depreciation  figures. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  day  you  gave  him  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  make  arrangements  to  meet  him  any  more  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  under  subpena  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  he  tell  you  he  wanted  that  for? 

Mr.  HuEY.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  a  statement  of  the  net  worth, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  those  farm  figures  and  help  him 
with  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  produce  a  statement 
of  net  worth  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Rice.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  By  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rice.  So  you  helped  him  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  what  I  helped  him  with,  and  I  gave  him  the 
farm  end  of  it,  the  figures  that  I  had  available. 

I  think  he  had  a  bunch  of  building  and  loan  and  savings  account 
books  which  he  had  copied  already,  before  I  got  there. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  notice  on  one  of  the  supporting  depreciation  schedules 
that  the  horses  that  he  has  are  pretty  well  depreciated,  but  he  does 
have  the  figure  of  $143,936  as  the  cost  price  in  1949.  Is  that  about 
right  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Well,  it  would  be  substantial.  I  am  not  sure,  because 
he  paid  as  high  as  $36,000  for  one  horse. 

Senator  Kefauver.  $36,000  for  one  horse  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is.  to  my  knowledge,  because  they  were  bought  at 
Kentucky  sales,  and  they  were  in  all  the  newspapers  when  he  bought 
it.  So  he  has  quite  a  substantial  amount  invested  in  horses  that  he  has 
bought  at  public  auction. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  many  horses  does  he  have? 

Mr.  HrEY.  That  I  would  not  remember.  I  think  he  has  in  his 
depreciation  schedule  that  I  helped  him  prepare  the  figures  showing 
exactly  the  name  of  each  horse  and  its  cost,  and  that  schedule  should 
be  in  his  records. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  I  think,  Mr.  Rice,  the  other  day  when  Mr. 
Nelson  was  before  the  committee,  either  when  Senator  O'Conor  or  I 
were  presiding,  we  asked  that  he  furnish  the  net  worth  statement,  and 
also  such  books  and  records,  and  the  committee  has  intended,  of  course, 
all  along  to  go  over  his  books  and  records,  and  then  when  they  were 
introduced  to  have  him  here  to  explain  them,  to  have  Mr.  Nelson  ex- 
plain them. 

The  main  reason  we  have  you  here,  Mr.  Huey,  is  because  we  cannot 
find  Mr.  Nelson,  do  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  it  until  Mr.  Rice  told  me  a  minute 


ago. 


Senator  Kefauver.  But  his  books  and  records  have  been  submitted 
to  the  committee.    He  says  he  kept  books  and  records,  so  is  it  necessary 
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to  ask  Mr.  Hiiey  questions  on  this?  You  can  go  into  such  details  as 
you  want,  but  the  books  and  records  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  we  can  stipulate  on  that.  But  he  should  be 
fairly  well  familiar  with  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  a  director. 

I  notice  that  he  has  his  interest  in  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co., 
capital  stock  indicated  as  worth  $17,015.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that 
figaire  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Tlie  capitalization  of  the  company,  as  I  remember,  was 
$31,600  or  $31,800. 

Mr,  Rice.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr,  Huey.  He  owned  half  of  tlie  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.  stock, 
and  another  man  owned  the  other  half. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  is  the  other  man  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  William  Hughes.     He  is  no  longer  living.     He  is  dead. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  was  Uncle  Billy? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right.  So  far  as  I  know,  tliat  is  the  source  of 
Uncle  Billy's  name.     I  really  don't  know  that,  but  I  assume  that  is  so. 

After  a  few  years  he  bought  Uncle  Billy's  half,  so  that  now  Mr. 
Nelson's  investment  is  represented  by  half  of  the  capitalization  of 
the  company,  which  would  show  on  his  balance  sheet,  and  the  $24,000 
which  he  paid  for  the  other  half  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  cost  to  him 
on  his  statement  would  be  that  figure,  and  not  the  capital  stock  figure 
on  the  company's  statement,  do  you  understand? 

Mr.  Rice.  Not  too  well.  Would  you  say  that  $17,000  represents 
half  of  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No;  the  total  of  the  stock  should  ])e  somewhere  near 
$24,000  plus  $15,000,  or  $39,000  and  something  would  be  his  full  cost 
which  he  would  have.  I  don't  know  what  disposition  he  may  have 
made  of  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  any  event,  his  share  is  $17,000  at  this  time,  of  what  lie 
paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Huey.  No. 

Senator  Kefaumiir.  I  think  the  situation  is  that  he  liad  half  of  it, 

Mr.  PIuEY.  He  has  perhaps  divided  some  of  that  stock  up  within 
the  family,  and  it  would  not  show.  I  don't  know  whether  he  shows 
that  on  his  net  worth  statement  or  not. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  would  you  say,  having  in  mind  your  familiarity 
Avith  the  operation  there,  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.,  the  Uncle  Billy's  operation? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  presume  it  is  $150,000  at  book  value. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  would  be  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Approximately.  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  matter 
of  record.  I  mean,  so  far  as  the  returns.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  within  a  reasonable  degree  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  in  very  recent  months  Nelson  had 
been  offered  the  sum  of  $750,000  for  that?  ' 

Mr.  Huey.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  never  told  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir.  I  know  of  one  time  2  or  3  years  ago  he  was 
talking  about  selling  it,  and  he  was  talking  about  whether  he  could 
get  $500,000  for  it  or  not,  but  he  never  got  to  sell  it,  so  I  presume  he 
never  ^ot  the  offer. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  much  was  he  offered  for  it? 
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Mr.  HuEY.  I  say,  he  spoke  one  time  that  he  would  like  to  get  that 
much  for  it,  and  discussed  the  possibility  or  probability  of  disposing- 
of  it,  but  it  was  never  sold,  and  to  my  knowledge  he  was  never  offered 
anything  like  that  for  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to  get  $750,000  for 
Uncle  Billy's? 

Mr.  HuEY.  He  never  told  me  that.  $500,000  is  the  highest,  and  that 
has  been  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  heard  him  talk  about  $500,000. 

Senator  Kefaitvter.  Then  I  don't  understand,  Mr.  Huey,  $500,000 
or  some  big  amount  was  what  he  had  in  mind,  and  you  say  you  think 
that  $150,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  its  book  value. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  book  value? 

Mr.  HuEY.  The  book  value. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  the  value  is  more  than  the  book  value? 

Mr.  Huey.  In  most  businesses  there  is  a  decided  difference  between 
the  two  figures. 

Mr.  Eice.  The  book  value  is  the  depreciated  value  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  has  it  listed  as  $17,015. 

Mr.  Huey.  That  would  be  the  cost  of  his  stock.  The  North  Beach 
Amusement  Co.'s  net  worth  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  which  would 
be  $150,000,  approximately.  He  owns  all  the  stock.  So,  equitably, 
I  mean,  his  net  worth  would  be  that;  but  actually  he  has  only  got 
invested  the  $39,000  which  I  spoke  about  which  he  paid  for  that  stock. 
I  don't  know  how  that  division  of  $17,000  comes  into  the  picture  there. 
I  mean,  from  what  you  told  me. 

Senator  Kefauver.  $17,000  which  represents  Uncle  Billy's  whereas 
you  say  that  he  was  talking  about  selling  it  for  $500,000,  and  you  talk 
of  a  depreciated  book  value  of  $150,000. 

Mr.  Huey.  Well,  that  would  be  true. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

Mr.  Huey.  But  anybody's  capital  stock,  I  mean,  if  you  list  the  secu- 
rities you  own  there,  unless  you  list  them  at  market  value,  and  pre- 
sumably  

Senator  Kefaitver.  In  his  assets  statement  he  is  not  listing  it  at 
the  market  value  ? 

]Mr.  Huey.  That  is  probably  the  cost  value.  The  cost  would  have 
been  somewhere  around  $39,000.     I  know  that  is  what  he  paid. 

Senator  Kefai^er.  I  think  we  understand  one  another.  So  that 
he  is  worth  a  whole  lot  more  than  is  shown  here,  apparently. 

Mr.  Rtce.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Blight  Lee  ? 

Mr.  Hut:y.  No  ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  didn't  ask  you  if  you  knew  him.  I  asked  you  if  you  had 
ever  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Huey.  I  don't  know  that  I  have,  other  than  what  I  have  seen 
in  the  papers  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Rice.  But,  before  that,  did  the  name  of  Blight  Lee  mean  any- 
thing to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hut:y.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Absolutely  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Among  the  supporting  documents  in  connection  with  his 
income-tax  returns,  which  he  had  in  his  folder  for  his  income-tax 
returns  in  the  year  1940,  he  had  certain  expense  items,  and  filed  behind 
those  were  the  supporting  vouchers,  the  documents.  You  understand 
that  as  an  accountant  ? 

Mr,  HuEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  EicE.  I  notice  that  there  was  a  receipt  on  November  18,  1940, 
which  says  that  "Received  of  Blight  Lee  an  amount  of  $29  for  bond 
fee,  a  receij)t  signed  by  Frank  B.  Tregger."  Do  you  know  what  that 
would  be  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  On  November  18,  that  same  date 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Rice  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  It  reads  that  it  is  a  bond  fee.  I  take  it  that  someone 
had  been  arrested  and  he  posted  bond. 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  part  of  it  I  know  no  more  than  you  know,  so  far 
as  that  goes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Apparently  Mr.  Blight  Lee  had  been  arrested, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  paid  the  bond.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  Efforts  are  being  made  and  have  been  made  for 
the  past  week  now,  Senator,  to  locate  Blight  Lee.  His  name  was 
mentioned  last  week  in  the  testimony,  and  as  I  recall  Nelson  said  that 
the  only  thing  he  knew  about  Blight  Lee,  or  the  only  transaction  he 
had  with  Blight  Lee,  was  that  he  had  bought  a  cord  of  wood  from 
him,  and  he  had  had  no  other  business  transactions. 

I  see  these  receipts  in  Nelson's  file  of  transactions  relating  to  Lee. 
Here  is  another  one  for  $10  under  the  heading  of  "Attorney's  fees,'^ 
apparently  paid  to  Walter  I.  Young,  and  here  is  another  receipt  for 
a  $30  fine  on  "B.  L.,"  which  we  presume  would  be  Blight  Lee. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Does  it  say  "B.  L.  Lee"  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  No;  just  "B.L.," $40 fine. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  let's  not  presume.  I  don't  think  we  can 
presume  that  would  be  Blight  Lee. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  then,  we  have  a  receipt  here  from  the  law  office  of 
Brook  Howard,  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  21,  1940^ 
for  Art  Beach,  for  $75  for  fee  in  police  court  case. 

Another  one  for  Albert  Howard,  $26  bond  fee.  May  20, 1940. 

Another  one  for  Thomas  Kelly,  May  20.  1940,  $26  "bond  fee. 

Here  is  one  for  Linwood  Jordan,  $37,50,  Bondsmen  Jones  and  Con- 
roy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Here  is  one  from  Patrick  F.  O'Connor  and  J.  Louis  O'Connor,  bonds- 
men on  Fifth  Street  in  Washington,  for  $45,  for  a  man  by  the  name 
of  James  Stanke. 

Another  one  for  Martha  Elliott. 

Yes,  Senator;  these  are  all  charged  in  the  operating  expenses  for 
that  year. 

Here  is  one  for  bond  before  the  United  States  commissioner  in 
Washington,  May  14, 1940,  for  Martha  Elliott. 

Another  one  for  Martha  Elliott  by  Patrick  O'Connor. 

And  here  are  some  receipts  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment for  collateral  posted  for  Mary  Swearingen  in  connection  with 
a  disorderly  case  in  1940. 

Another  for  Layburn  S.  Nicely,  1723  Franklin  Street  NE.,  dis- 
orderly, forfeited  collateral. 
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And  there  are  a  great  number  of  others. 

Here  is  one  from  Prince  Georges  County  received  of  Edmund  Car- 
rick  in  a  trial  magistrate's  court  at  Prince  Georges  County:  $403 
for  fines  and  costs  in  State  v.  Edmund  Carrick  by  the  trial  magistrate. 

And  there  are  a  great  number  of  receipts  for  collateral  and  lawyers' 
fees  and  fines^  charged  in  operating  expense. 

Do  you  know  what  those  are  for? 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  know  nothing  about  those. 

The  Chairman.  Could  I  ask  a  question  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Huey,  it  is  apparent  that  ]\Ir.  Nelson  did  keep 
a  number  of  supporting  vouchers,  and  I  presume  that  he  referred  to 
those — did  he  not — in  making  known  to  you  his  details  of  his  finances 
in  connection  with  your  fixing  up  any  returns  for  him  ? 

INIr.  Huey.  The  vouchers  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  the  track 
ojDerations. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  forms  like  income  tax  of  any  kind,  did  he 
refer  to  these  and  let  you  know  that  he  had  such  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  These  receipts  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huey.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that  phase  of  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  he  say  anything  to  you  at  all  about  the 
fact  that  he  kept  records  or  had  some  records  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  presume  he  had  to  have  some  kind  of  records. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  very  point  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  about,  something  to  support  this  item  on  good  will.  There 
is,  of  course,  this  recurring  item,  apparently  of  good  will,  that  approxi- 
mates some  $10,000  annually,  that  he  claimed  for  good  will.  What 
did  he  say  to  you  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  He  never  discussed  that  phase  of  his  business  with  me, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  point  is,  Did  he  say  anything  at  all  about 
having  any  records  or  any  supporting  vouchers  for  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  There  was  no  discussion  of  that  type;  no. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Huey,  the  fact  remains  that  he  financed 
their  bond  fees,  attorneys'  fees,  and  so  forth  which  were  paid  to  various 
people  by  people  like  Carrick,  Lee,  and  others,  and  then  they  are 
charged  with  the  bills  in  Mr.  Nelson's  files,  with  the  charges  in  the 
books  against  his  operating  expenses  for  these  payments. 

That  would  certainly  indicate  that  he  had  some  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  these,  and  that  at  least,  if  they  were  not  working 
for  him  or  doing  these  things  for  him,  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
wanted  to  pay  their  fines  and  attorneys'  fees.  Otherwise,  they  would 
not  be  legitimate  charges  against  his  business;  would  they? 

Mr.  Huey.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  mean,  he  could  not  charge  it  against  his  income 
tax  as  a  deductible  item  unless  these  items  were  actually  obligations 
that  he  owed  and  that  these  peo])le  were  acting  as  agents  for  him  and 
getting  into  this  trouble.    Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  would  be  true. 

Senator  Kefauver.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful,  is  it  not, 
whether  you  can  charge  off  a  fine  as  a  deductible  item  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  have  never  prepared  a  return  where  I  have  done  that, 
to  mv  knowledge. 

%■■  CD 
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Senator  Kefauver.  But  that  is  apparently  what  is  being  caught  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  there  was  a  disallowance  in  that  year. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  that. 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  have  worked  with  the  revenue  agents  on  the  North: 
Beach  Amusement  Co.  books,  but  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  examination  of  the  other  end  of  the  books. 

Senator  Kefauver.  They  can  charge  off  attorneys'  fees  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  business,  but  you  cannot  charge  off  wdiat  you  have  to  pay 
by  virtue  of  criminal  liability. 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right ;  it  is  against  Government  policy. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
the  committee  found  in  a  good  many  places  where  protection  money 
and  legal  fees  for  operations  and  other  items  have  freqently  been 
charged  as  deductible  items  by  racketeers  and  gamblers  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  is  one  of  the  bills  that  Senator  O'Conor  has  filed 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  which  we  discussed  with  that  com- 
mittee the  other  day. 

All  right,  Mr.  Rice. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Edmund  Carrick? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  see  where  he  has  paid  for  some  apparent  difficulties, 
and  I  notice  he  also  shows  in  the  partnership  return  income  from 
Edmund  T.  Carrick. 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  don't  know  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know  who  made  up  this  return  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  So  far  as  I  know,  no. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  will  show"  them  to  him  andl 
he  might  recognize  them. 

(Mr.  Smith  exhibits  documents  to  Mr.  Huey.) 

Mr.  Huey.  Not  this  one. 

(Mr.  Smith  hands  other  documents  to  Mr.  Huey.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  recognize  that  one? 

Mr.  Huey.  This  is  in  Mr.  Nelson's  writing  on  that. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  say  that  is  Mr.  Nelson's  writing? 

Mr.  Huey.  Yes ;  this  is  Mr.  Nelson's  writing. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  the  rough  copies. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  you  don't  know  who  typed  the  typewritten 
copies  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No. 

Senator  Kefauvetr.  But  the  rough  one  is  in  Mr.  Nelson's  own  hand- 
writing ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefau^s^er.  All  right.    Let's  get  on. 

Mr.  Rice.  Senator,  the  other  day  you  may  recall  that  we  had  some 
testimony  from  Baltimore  on  sales  books  from  the  Baltimore  Sales 
Book  Co.  in  Maryland  that  delivered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  so- 
called  K  books  on  the  east  coast,  and  there  was  some  discussion  about 
whether  these  K  books  were  suitable  for  use  as  numbers  books. 

In  the  supporting  vouchers,  maybe  Mr.  Huey  could  help  us  on 
some  of  these,  we  have  a  great  number  of  bills  or  vouchers  and  invoices 
from  M.  S.  Ginn  &  Co.  here  in  Washington,  billed  to  Nelson  in  the 
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year  1940  for  10  cases  of  sales  books,  $45 ;  10  cases  of  sales  books,  $45, 
billed  to  Nelson ;  20  cases,  $90. 

Those  are  the  little  3  by  5  number  slips  or  K  book  slip  forms. 
Now,  these  bills  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  year 
1940. 

I  also  have  bills  for  the  adding-machine  tape,  coin  wrappers,  $6 
worth  of  coin  wrappers,  and  a  great  number  of  other  paper  supplies, 

Do  you  know  what  those  are  used  for  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  sir.  Those  records  would  not  be  from  any  of  the 
operations  I  had  anything  to  do  with. 

Mr.  KiCE.  I  noticed  that  some  of  them  were  mailed  to  E.  T.  Carrick. 
Now,  there  was  some  testimony  the  other  day,  Senator — 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  might  say  that  the  other  day  when  the  testi- 
mony was  brought  out  about  K  books,  I  thought  it  was  rather  remote. 
Of  course,  those  were  typical  receipt  books,  as  I  recall  it,  which  could 
be  used  for  bookmaking  or  for  the  numbers  game.  But  this  does  give 
them  some  relevancy  to  show  that  they  were  purchased  from  a  sup- 
plier of  stationery  and  books,  many  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
them,  which  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  these  little  K  books 
in  1940.  I  still  do  not  think,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  inferred 
that  the  manufacturer,  who  was  here  the  other  day,  had  any  direct 
dealings  with  Nelson. 

Mr.  Rice.  INIaybe  Mr.  Huey  can  help  us  on  that.  Do  you  know  that 
at  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.  they  have  a  restaurant  there? 
They  do,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  use  K  books  in  that  in- 
stance, in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  they  might  have  made — 
-Mr.  Huey.  They  have  restaurant  checks. 

Mr.  Rice.  They  have  a  separate  restaurant  check  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  riglit.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about 
when  you  talk  about  K  books. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  in  any  event,  they  do  not  buy  from  Ginn? 

Mr.  Huey.  They  may  have  bought  some  stationery  from  Ginn's, 
but  it  would  be  stationery  for  the  operation  of  that  type  of  business. 

Mr.  Rice.  Adding-machine  tapes  or  coin  wrappers  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  They  may  have  bought  coin  wrappers  at  the  North  Beach 
Amusement  Co.,  because  they  handled  a  tremendous  amount  of  change. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  the  other  day,  too,  there  was  testimony  that 
occasionally,  particularly  at  Christmas  time,  Nelson  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  aw-ay  turkeys  to  some  of  his  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
on  the  police  department. 

We  ranacross  here  an  invoice  from  Armour  &  Co.  to  the  North  Beach 
Amusement  Co.,  North  Beach,  Md.    Do  you  know  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  December  20,  1940,  for  several  liundred  fancy  turkeys, 
amounting  to  $4,513.29. 

Mr.  Huey.  That  I  have  never  seen  in  the  North  Beach  Amusement 
Co.  files. 

Mr.  Rice.  $4,500  worth  of  turkeys. 

Mr.  Huey.  That  would  not  have  been  paid  out  of  the  North  Beach 
Amusement  Co. 
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Mr.  Rice.  It  was  charged  in  his  account  as  business  or  operating 
expense,  in  his  tax  for  that  year. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  he  charge  these  turkeys  on  his  income  tax? 

Mr.  EicE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Maybe  that  is  the  good  wilh  Is  that  separate 
from  the  good  will  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  hard  to  tell,  without  some  help  from  his 
accountant. 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  wish  I  could  help  you  on  that  side  of  it,  but  I  cannot. 
There  is  nothing  from  that  set  of  files  that  has  ever  come  in  my  pos- 
session or  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  Rice.  Have  you  ever  seen 

Senator  Kefauver.  Where  is  28  Kentucky  Avenue,  Parkland,  Md.  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  sir,  we  want  to  show  you  this  ledger  book,  which 
is  a  binder  that  apparently  was  used  from  year  to  year,  with  loose- 
leaf  pages,  and  we  will  ask  you  if  that  type  of  record  is  at  all  familiar 
to  you?     Have  you  ever  seen  a  book  like  that  over  there? 

Mr.  Huey.  I  may  have  seen — no,  I  have  never,  I  know  nothing 
about  this. 

Mr.  Rice.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ledger  page  like  that,  if  it  were 
blank,  with  the  headings  at  the  top  of  the  columns  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  an  accountant? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Would  you  say  that  ledger  page  is  completely  strange 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  I  notice  at  the  top  of  one  column  there,  at  the  left, 
I  believe  there  is  a  "B"? 

Mr.  Huey.  "B";  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  page  or  the 
Leading  of  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  would  not  know  whether  that  "B"  meant  bets,  or 
anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  book  is  completely  unfamiliar  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  don't  know  a  thing  about  that? 

Mr.  Huey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  examine  the 
witness  on  something  he  knows  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Huey.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  try  to  testify  about  that 
phase  of  it,  because  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  say  for  the  record  that  the  staff  examined  it,  and 
the  books  would  be  capable  of  being  used  for  bets,  with  the  hits  de- 
ducted, and  totals  for  the  day,  with  the  expenses  charged  off  daily,  that 
we  spoke  to  Mrs.  Weightman  about  this  morning. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Give  us  a  typical  example  of  how  it  reads 
Mr.  Rice. 

Mr.  Rice.  Well,  for  instance,  on  the  first  page,  the  last  week  in 
December,  1942,  under  "B",  which  possibly  might  stand  for  bets,  we 
have  $5,268.39,  and  the  hits  are  $885.35,  and  the  commissions  are 
$1,580.43,  which  amounts  to  about  30  percent,  and  there  is  another 
column  which  we  figure  to  be — it  is  headed  "O.  L.",  and  we  figure  it 
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could  mean  other  losses  or  other  expenses  of  some  sort,  operating" 
loss,  $432,  and  then  a  column  for  expenses  under  which  they  have 
equipment,  car  expenses,  gasoline,  bad  debts,  fixing  office,  meeting 
place,  flowers  again,  salaries,  and  "No.  service."  Also  stationery, 
electric,  telephone,  good  will,  and  those  are  broken  down  daily  and 
recapitulated  weekly,  and  the  entires  are  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
month,  and  idtimately  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Senator  Kefauver.  On  a  week  or  month  basis,  what  is  the  profit 
after  all  those  expenses  of  a  typical  one  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  In  1942,  the  gross  figures  for  weekly  business  ran  around 
$20,000  to  $26,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  week? 

Mr.  Rice.  A  week.  In  later  years  the  figures  jumped  up  sub- 
stantially. 

Senator  Kefauver.  "WHiat  has  it  jumped  up  to? 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  it  is  up  to  around  $45,000  to 
$50,000  a  week.  In  addition  to  that,  we  notice  there  are  three  opera- 
tions apparently  similar.  One  of  them  is  under  the  name  of  Xowland, 
which  in  1942  was  running  about  $17,000  to  $18,000  a  week;  one  of 
them  under  the  name  of  Post,  which  runs  from  $13,000  to  $15,000  a 
week ;  and  the  other  name  of  "House"  and  apparently  all  three  opera- 
tions are  very  comparable.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  the  actual  scope 
of  the  operation  from  the  books  without  someone  interpreting  it 
for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rice,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  books 
would  indicate  that  that  total  operation  was  a  continuing  one  over 
the  course  of  the  whole  year  about  at  that  average? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  We  find  a  gradual  increase  from  that  year  up 
until  1950,  at  which  time^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  oDeration  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  total  operation  was  running  about  $50,000,  but  the 
figures  on  Now! and  started  to  drop,  and  there  was  a  decline  until 
Nowland  finally  faded  out  of  the  picture,  and  Nelson  or  the  House 
account  seemed  to  take  over. 

The  Chairman.  Judging  from  the  figures  you  just  cited,  the  hits 
or  money  paid  to  the  purchasers  was  relatively  small.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  that  ratio  followed  through.  You  cited  about  $5,200,  with  hits 
of  about  $800,  and  only  30  percent  of  the  total  being  for  the  solicitors 
and  others. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  would  say  that  that  was  a  representative  figure,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Can  you  give  us  a  more  current  figure? 

Mr.  Rice.  In  1950,  when  Nowland  started  to  fade  out,  they  started 
a  new  account  called  First  and  Deck. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  have  any  idea  who  First  and  Deck  is? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  ta 
hear  a  typical  instance  on  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  On  the  First  and  Deck  account? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  December  of  1950,  I  will  take  the  21st  of  December, 
evidently  it  was  $508.58  gross,  and  $220.50  paid  out. 

The  total  for  the  month  on  this  new  account,  which  seems  to  be  or 
has  been  on  the  upsurge,  the  total  of  the  month  was  only  $4,664,  and 
the  total  for  the  year  on  the  First  and  Deck  account  was  $14,803.40. 
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You  have  no  information  whatsover  as  to  what  that  First  and  Deck 
account  is? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Tlien,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Rice,  there  finally- 
got  to  be  four  accounts? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefatjver.  The  Nowland  account? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  Nowland  account.  Nelson,  also  known  as  the  House 
account,  First  and  Deck,  and  the  Post  account. 

In  connection  with  the  Post  account,  we  notice  there  a  name  of  an 
individual  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Post. 

Senator  Kefaih^r.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  1947  we  found  evidently  a  recapitulation  of  pay-outs 
to  individuals,  and  on  tliat  list 

Senator  Kefatjver.  Well,  let  the  record  show  that  among  the  rec- 
ords found  in  1947  were  aj^parent  pay-outs- 
Mr.  Rice.  On  numbers  operations,  as  we  understand. 

Senator  Kefaunter.  On  numbers  operations,  and  that  pay-outs  were 
made  to  17  people  in  large  amounts,  running,  and  the  high  seems  to 
be  $9,191— no,  here  is  one  for  $20,156. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  tlie  Post  we  mentioned.  Senator,  Don  Post. 

Senator  KEFAu^^sR.  That  is  Don  Post,  who  is  shown  in  the  records 
as  being  of  Santa  JNIonica,  Calif. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  totals  of  this,  do  you  have  the  totals  ? 

Senator  KEFAinT.R.  The  other  one  who  has  been  mentioned,  and 
whom  we  have  tried  to  get  is  B.  H.  Lee,  amounting  to  about  $9,000, 
from  Arlington,  Va.,  and  the  exact  amount  is  $9,191. 

Of  course,  we  don't  know  who  these  other  people  are,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  take  any  chance  on  doing  tliem  an  injustice.  The  names 
other  than  those  two  will  not  be  given,  at  tliis  time  at  least. 

Mr.  Huey,  it  seems  rather  remarkable  tliat  you  would  not  run  into 
this  operation,  but  you  purposely  tried  to  stay  away  from  it,  didn't 
you? 

]\Ir.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  knew  pretty  well  what  was  going  on,  and 
that  it  was  a  big  operation. 

Mr.  Huey.  Well,  I  knew  nothing  so  far  as  the  source  of  informa- 
tion you  have  there.  Senator,  and  how  large  it  was  or  how  small  it  was, 
as  to  the  volume  of  the  business.  It  was  never  within  my  sphere  of 
action. 

Senator  Kefaumsr.  You  made  it  clear  that  you  did  not  want  to 
know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  that  was  understood,  as  a  director  of  this 
North  Beach  Amusement  Co.,  did  you  have  directors'  meetings? 

Mr.  Huey.  Just  the  one  annual  arrangement,  or  meeting. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Just  the  one  annual  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Was  it  actually  a  meeting  where  you  would 
sit  around  and  discuss  the  business,  or  did  you  just  formally  get  up 
the  minutes  and  sign  them? 
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Mr.  HuEY.  Well,  usually  it  was,  as  I  recall  it,  it  ^Yas  just  at  the 
closing  of  the  season  there,  and  the  annual  meeting  came,  and  they 
were  there,  and  I  was  usually  there  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  we 
talked  about  it,  in  the  sense  of  an  open  discussion,  of  what  the  action 
of  the  board  would  be  for  the  year,  what  formal  action  would  be  taken. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  participate  in  the  direction  of  the 
policy  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  sir.  Now,  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  the  incident 
that  led  to  my  first  being  a  director,  and  I  am  not  too  sure  in  my  own 
mind  what  that  was,  and  it  has  been  a  nominal  carrying  on  during 
that  time. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  take  it  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  in  order 
to  cany  on  as  a  corporation  they  had  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
directors,  and  since  you  did  the  tax  work  on  a  per  diem  basis  you 
were  convenient,  or  a  convenient  person  to  put  on  as  a  member  or 
director. 

Mr.  HuEY.  I  think  that  is  as  good  an  answer  as  you  could  get. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  got  no  salary  as  a  director  or  officer? 

Mr.  HuEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  just  received  money  for  your  per  diem 
work  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefau\t=:r.  How  many  days  a  year  would  you  say  you  spent 
working  on  these  books  ? 

Mr.  HuEY.  Well,  I  would  usually  go  down  shortly  after  the  o])ening 
of  the  season,  which  would  be  at  the  end  of  May  or  at  the  end  of  June, 
sometimes  it  would  be  at  the  end  of  May,  but  usually  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  business  only  lasts  through  Labor  Day,  or  substantially 
that,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  July,  and  after  Labor  day,  would  be 
the  three  times  when  the  operations  were  summarized,  and  I  think 
almost  every  year's  statement  was  made  up  showing  the  results  of 
the  operations  for  those  periods,  and  then  after  the  end  of  the  year 
the  closing  of  the  accounts  and  the  preparation  of  the  tax  returns. 

Senator  ICefau\ter.  How  many  days  a  year  would  you  say  you  spent 
on  it? 

Mr  Huey.  Well 

Senator  Kefauver.  Just  your  best  estimate.  I  don't  want  to  be  too 
close  on  it. 

^Ir.  Huey.  Well,  probably 

Senator  Kefauver.  Was  it  10  days,  20  days  ? 

Mr.  Huey.  Between  10  and  20.  Some  years  it  would  be  more  than 
others,  when  they  had  more  difficulty  with  their  help,  which  they 
have  had  in  several  years,  in  changing  managers,  and  it  meant  going 
down  and  checking. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Now,  if  you  object  to  answering  this  question 
I  will  not  require  you  to  do  so.  Do  you  mind  telling  what  your  an- 
nual compensation  from  this  North  Beach  Amusement  Co.  was?  If 
you  would  rather  not  tell  it,  you  don't  have  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Huey.  I  don't  mind  telling  it.  It  is  probably  from  as  low  as 
$200  to  as  high  as  $600  or  $700  in  different  years,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  that  were  involved  during  the  year.  Now,  that  in- 
cluded my  time  for  the  amount  of  work  I  put  in. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  I  may  say  so,  you  were  not  being  very  well 
paid  with  the  amount  of  money  that  this  man  was  handling. 
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Mr.  HuET.  Well,  I  didn't  know  how  much  he  was  handling. 

Senator  Kefauver.  For  instance,  there  is  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  money  the  man  was  handling  here,  because  he  writes  a 
check  to  himself,  apparently,  on  September  9,  1940,  to  Charles  E. 
Nelson,  "Numbers  business,"  for  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  stub  that  it  is  noted 
specifically  that  it  is  for  the  numbers  business. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Yes.  Well,  Mr.  Huey  doesn't  know  anything 
about  that. 

Mr.  HuET.  That  activity  was,  to  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  mix- 
ture whatever  between  that  and  the  North  Beach  Amusement  Co. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Senator  O'Conor? 

The  Chairman.  No  further  questions. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Rice? 

Mr.  Eice.  Thank  you.  We  may  want  to  get  in  touch  with  you 
again.  We  don't  mean  to  cast  any  aspersions,  but  in  the  event  you 
should  like  to  go  fishing,  or  something,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  let  us  know. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Rice  says  that  facetiously.  We  make  no 
aspersions,  and  you  have  been  a  very  cooperative  witness  with  the 
committee,  and  I  think  it  is  commendable  that  you  have  tried  to  keep 
yourself  disassociated  from  this  part  of  the  business  we  have  been 
talking  about  here.  If  we  need  you  again  we  will  get  in  touch  with 
you.    Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  HuET.  O.  K. 

Mr.  Rice.  At  this  time  it  seems  pertinent  to  introduce  the  criminal 
record  of  Charles  E.  Nelson  as  it  came  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  in  vie^V  of  the  statement  made  in  response  to  a  question 
about  when  and  where  he  had  been  arrested,  that  he  had  been  arrested 
once. 

Now,  his  record  shows  that 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Rice,  this  is  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  is  a  record  copied  from  the  files  of  the  Police  De- 
partment here  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Kefauvt:r.  And  these  police  records  are  available  to  law- 
enforcement  officers  upon  request  of  the  Police  Department  or  re- 
quest of  the  FBI  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right,  we  will  let  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
i-ecord ;  would  you  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  It  indicates  that  commencing  in  1917,  he  had  an  arrest 
in  1917  and  he  paid  a  $5  fine. 

Then  he  was  arrested  in  1923  on  two  counts,  and  he  was  also  arrested 
in  1924  and  1928  and 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  was  he  arrested  for  in  1923? 

Mr.  Rice.  He  was  arrested  on  two  counts;  one,  illegal  possession, 
and  second,  transporting.     The  officers'  names  are  listed  here. 

Under  illegal  possession,  no  papers  were  returned;  on  the  trans- 
porting the  fine  was  $125. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  1924,  he  was  arrested  on  the  same  charge  of  trans- 
porting whisky  and  also  illegal  possession,  and  he  was  fined  $100  or 
90  days  on  both  crimes. 
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In  1928  lie  was  charged  with  possession  and  the  case  was  nolle 
prossed. 

In  1930  he  was  charged  with  transporting  liquor  and  that  was  also 
nolle  prossed ;  also  in  1930,  for  illegal  possession,  which  was  suspended 
sentence  of  1  year,  and  he  was  placed  on  probation. 

In  1933  he  was  arrested  for  investigation  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

In  1936  he  was  arrested  for  disorderly  and  he  paid  a  fine  of  $5. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Were  all  of  these  arrests  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  They  were  all  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  we  have  any  record  of  any,  if  there  were 
any,  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr,  Rice.  No,  we  do  not.  He  indicated  on  the  stand  he  had  just 
one  arrest. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  one  arrest  he  was  talking  about  was  in 
the  District  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  He  said  in  the  District,  yes. 

(Police  record  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia — Metropolitan  Police  Department — 
Record,  as  indicated  bi/  the  records  of  arrest,  of  Charles  Edward  Nelson 


Date  of 
arrest 

Offense 

Complainant 

Officer 

Pre- 
cinct 

Disposition 

Nov.    9. 1917 
Apr.   27,1923 

Do 

June   17,1924 

Do 

Cruelty  to  animals. . . 

Illegal  possession 

Transporting 

Transporting  whisky. 
Illegal  possession 

J.  E.  Thomas 

George  Fowler 

0.  T.  Davis 

Leo  Murray 

.      do 

Nails 

Bauer 

McQuade... 

Murray 

do 

Cox 

Wanam.aker. 
Mansfield... 

Elliott 

R.  R.  Klotz. 

10 
2 
2 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 

9 

9 

Elected  to  forfeit;  $5. 
No  papers. 
Fined  .?125. 
$100  or  90  days. 
Do. 

July   18, 1928 

Aug.     4, 1930 

Do __ 

Possession 

Transporting  liquor. . 
Illegal  possession 

0.  J.  Letterman... 

J.  R.  Leach 

..  do 

Nolle. 

Do. 
Suspended  sentence;  1 

Jan.-  17,1933 
Feb.  12,  1936 

Investigation.' 

Disorderly 

C.    D.    Cunning- 
ham. 
J.  F.  Cooke 

year  probation. 
Dismissed. 

Forfeit;  $5. 

Note.— At  time  of  arrest  in  1930,  NTelsongave  the  address  of  1240  Gates  St.  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  have  any  further  use  of  Mrs.  Weight- 
man  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  she  can  be  excused. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mrs.  Weightman,  you  may  be  excused. 

Did  Mr.  Nelson  come  in?     Hiis  anybody  heard  from  Mr.  Nelson? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  He  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  Blight  Lee? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  Nowland  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  Mr.  Pumphrey?    Is  Mr.  Pumphrey  here? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Lewis  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  will  give  the  committee  will  be  the  whole  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  LEWIS ;  KALPH  E.  BOND ;  FRANCIS 
A.  RICHARDS;  WILSON  J.  PURDY;  AND  CHARLES  L.  PERRYGO 

Sentator  Kefauver.  All  right,  Mr.  Lewis.  You  were  sworn  the 
other  day  and  you  are  the  same  man  who  was  here,  I  believe,  last 
Thursday  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  testify  what  happened, 
August 

Mr.  Rice.  Early  Sunday  morning  on  August  12,  when  you  had  some- 
one in  an  automobile. 

Senator  Kefauver.  August  12  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Rice.  1951,  just  passed,  early  Sunday  morning. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  first,  Mr.  Lew^is,  I  was  not  here  when  you 
testified  the  other  day.  Will  you  identify  yourself  again — or,  Mr.  Rice, 
will  you  ask  him? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

You  are  John  William  Lewis  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  he  is  the  man,  Senator,  that  testified  about  that  he 
became  interested  in  checking  the  activities  of  Nelson  and  Blight  Lee 
and  conducted  a  number  of  surveillances;  followed  the  automobile 
belonging  to  Madge  Nelson  to  Charles  E.  Nelson's  farm  and  saw 
several  girls  tliat  had  been  taken  down  to  North  Beach  and  a  place 
called  Ranch  House. 

Later  on,  he  came  back  and  up  to  the  farm  again  and  he  had  an  idea 
that  there  was  numbers  operations  and  he  reported  to  the  police,  after 
which  he  went  out  with  the  police  and  assisted  them  somewhat  in  an 
eifort  to  apprehend  the  people  responsible. 

Senator  Kefauver.  To  what  police  did  he  go  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  He  went  to  Chief  Richards  and  to  Bond,  I  believe.  Then, 
on  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  hearing,  they  stopped  the  car  that  Madge 
Nelson  was  in  and  no  numbers  slips  were  found,  but  they  found  a 
chicken.  After  that,  you  told  us  about  it  at  the  hearing  and  then 
Saturday  night  you  went  out  there.    What  happened  then  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  received  a  phone 
call  from  a  friend  of  mine  stating  a  fellow  would  like  to  see  me  but  he 
would  like  to  see  me  on  Sunday  morning.  So,  I  got  thinking  about 
the  thing  and  I  said,  ""Well,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  try  to  see  this 
man  tonight  if  1  possibly  can,"  because  I  had  a  suspicion  that  a  fix  was 
in,  the  day  of  the  raid. 

So,  my  brothers  and  I,  we  rented  a  sound  recording  machine 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  say  you  and  your  brothers? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Which  brothers  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Joseph  and  Paul. 

Mr.  Rice.  Joseph  and  Paul. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  rented  a  sound  recording  machine  and,  a  tape  and 
wired  my  automobile,  and  that  took  us,  well,  all  day. 

And  so,  about  10:  30  or  11  o'clock  Saturday  night  I  started  out  in 
the  county  to  try  to  get  what  information  I  could  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  fix  was  in. 

Mr.  Rice.  When  you  say  you  wnred  your  automobile,  you  hooked 
up  a  recording  device  that  would  have  a  microphone? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  a  microphone  so  I  could  record  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  your  own  car  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  my  own  car. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lewis.  So,  I  went  to  a  man's  house  and  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him  and  there  he  told  me,  this  county  official — that  man  is  a 
county  official — and  he  told  me  that  the  fix  was  in  on  the  day  of  the 
raid. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  record  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  morning  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  it  here,  the  recording. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  made  the  recording  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  do  you  know  that  to  be  the  one  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  you  made  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  as  the  result  of  that  you  brought  the  recording  in 
and  it  has  been  played  in  our  office  and  transcriptions  have  been  made 
from  it  under  your  supervision ;  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  As  soon  as  I  made  the  recording  and  as  fast 
as  I  could  get  to  your  office,  I  brought  it  there. 

Mr,  Rice.  Yes ;  and  you  helped  the  girls  transcribe  the  tape  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Rice.  And  that  was  done  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  received  the  transcript  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  read  some  of  the  transcript  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  know  it  to  be  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  they 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  committee  will  have  a  5-minute  recess. 

(Whereupon  a  recess  was  taken.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  has  been  advised  that  the  people  who  were  in  this  con- 
versation were  you — you  are  John  Lewis  ? 

Mr.  Lewis,  Yes,  sir ;  John  William  Lewis ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  your  brother,  Joe  Lewis  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Joseph  G,  Lewis. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Joseph  G.,  and  he  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  he  had  to  go  back  to  work,  but  he  is  coming 
down  here  as  soon  as  he  gets  off. 

Senator  Kefauver.  He  was  present;  and  Mr.  Bond  was  present? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr,  Bond  is  here,  I  believe, 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  here. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Will  you  come  around,  Mr.  Bond? 

Mr.  Bond,  you  have  been  "sworn  previously  ? 

Mr.  Bond,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver,  You  have  not.  Will  you  just  move  over,  Mr. 
Lewis? 
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Mr.  Bond,  will  yoii  hold  up  your  right  hand?  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  the  testimony  that  you  will  give  the  committee  will  be  the  full 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  do. 

Senator  Kefaitver.  Mr.  Bond,  what  is  your  first  name? 

Mr.  Bond.  Ralph. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Ralph  Bond;  and  you  are  a  detective  or  an 
officer  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  Kefaiwer.  Of  what  county  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Prince  George's. 

Senator  Kefatjver.  What  is  your  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Detective. 

Senator  Kefaitver.  Now,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  was  everyone  who  was 
present  in  the  car  when  this  conversation  took  place? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  and  your  brother  and  Bond.  I  am  further 
advised  that  the  only  people  who  entered  into  the  discussion  besides 
the  three  of  you,  under  discussion,  were  Mr.  Nelson  and  I  believe 
Mrs.  Nelson  and  Mr.  James  R.  Pumphrey. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  Mr.  Purdy  here? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  is  here? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  I  saw  him. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Will  you  come  around,  Mr.  Purdy?  Pull  up 
a  chair,  Mr.  Purdy. 

Mr.  Purdy,  do  you  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  to  this  com- 
mittee will  be  the  full  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Purdy.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauv'er.  Mr.  Pumphrey — a  subpena  is  out  for  him,  I 
understand.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  him  in.  The  other  one  is 
Mr.  Nelson. 

The  conversation,  as  I  understand,  does  not  relate  to  anyone  else. 
If  it  does  relate  to  anyone  else,  I  would  like  to  know  it  now  because 
we  do  not  want  to  be  bringing  in  a  lot  of  extraneous  names. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  mentions  the  names  of  Officer  Purdy  and  Perrygo 
and  Chief  Richards. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  about  Officer  Perrygo? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  he  here  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  is  here,  too? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Purdy,  Mr.  Perrygo,  and  Chief  Richards, 
will  you  come  forward? 

Mr.  Purdy,  you  are  a  detective,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Purdy.  Detective  sergeant. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Detective  sergeant,  with  Prince  Georges 
County  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Purdy? 

Mr.  Purdy.  Wilson  J.  Purdy. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  Mr.  Perry  go,  will  you  pull  up  a  chair ;  and 
then  you,  Chief  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  We  might  as  well  get  them  all  here  together. 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  was  one  girl's  name  that  was  mentioned  Senator. 

Senator  Kefau\ter.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Pumphrey's  girl. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  she  is  not  here  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir ;  but  I  say,  she  was  mentioned. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  can  we  relate  this  conversation  without 
referring  to  her? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  do  not  want  anybody  referred  to  who  is  not 
here  to  speak  up  for  themselves  or  to  whom  we  have  not  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Pumphrey  are  both  under 
subpena  and  we  have  been  trying  to  find  them. 

Well,  Mr.  Purdy,  Mr.  Perrygo  and  you,  Chief  Richards,  will  you 
hold  uf)  your  right  hands  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  the  com- 
mittee will  be  the  whole  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Purdy.  I  do. 

Mr.  Perrygo.  I  do. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Now,  will  you  gentlemen  just  have  seats  right 
over  there. 

Well,  now,  we  are  not  going  to  play  this  recording  because  it  has 
a  lot  of  extraneous  material  in  it  and  profanity  and  it  does  refer  to 
at  least  one  of  the  persons  who  is  not  here. 

But  the  recording  lias  been  transcribed  and  counsel  has  it  here.  I 
understand  you  have  been  over  it  and  supervised  the  transcription. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  It  is  only  available  as  part  of  the  confidential — 
as  part  of  the  temporary  exhibits  of  this  committee  to  substantiate 
or  prove  or  disprove  some  statement,  if  the  committee  needs  to  resort 
to  it. 

Now,  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  this  conversation 
you  are  talking  about  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  this  conversation  was  taken  around,  oh,  I  guess, 
after  12  o'clock — 12  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  last  Saturday  night? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.  Your  brother  and  Mr.  Bond  were 
in  the  car  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  you  had  the  microphone  there  and  you 
speak  into  the  microphone  and  put  it  in  front  of  Mr.  Bond's  mouth  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  we  didn't  actually  put  them  in  front 
of  it,  you  know,  we  concealed  it  as  best  we  could  but  tried  to  get  his 
voice. 
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Mr.  EiCE.  How  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sir? 

Mr,  KiCE.  How — where  did  you  put  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  equipment,  sir? 

Mr.  Eice.  The  equipment. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  recording  machine  was  in  the  back  of  my  car. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  the  trunk? 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  the  trunk. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  I  tell  you,  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  not  going  to  use  the  recording  because  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  the  legal  way  to  get  this.    Was  it  your  car,  Mr.  Lewis  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir ;  my  own  automobile. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  going  to  use  the 
recording  but  relate  what  the  conversation  was  about  and  what  the 
transaction  was  about,  and  don't  bring  in  any  names  unless  the  people 
are  here  to  discuss  the  matter  themselves,  except  Mr.  Pumphrey  and 
Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  like  I  had  told  you,  I  had  my  own  suspicions 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  tip-oif .    So,  upon 

Senator  Kefauver.  By  the  way,  let  us  see  about  this  tip-off.  There 
was  a  plan  to  do  some  raiding,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Who  was  going  to  be  raided  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  Madge  Nelson  was  going  to  be  raided  or  anyone 
that  came  along  in  this  car  with  the  numbers  that  were  mentioned, 
58713. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  imagine  Madge  Nelson  is  Nelson's  daughter? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefaui'er.  Or  wife,  who  also  seems  to  be  in  this  operation. 

Now,  the  raid  was  going  to  be  made  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  LE^VIS.  By  the  county  authorities  under  Chief  Richards. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  what  was  the  raid  supposed  to  be  for  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  numbers  works — they 
were  taken  to  North  Beach  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kefauver.  By  the  "numbers  works" — do  you  mean  the 
books  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir ;  they  refer  to  it  as  the  "numbers  works." 

Senator  Kefauver.  We  do  not  understand  this  numbers-racket 
lingo.    The  numbers  works  means  the 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  number  slips. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  slips  and  the  books  and  the  material  and 
the  equipment? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  conduct  this  num- 
bers business. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  they  carry  that  around  in  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Lew^is.  Well,  they  take  the  numbers,  they  transport  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  pick  up  the  numbers  and  take  them  to  the 
main  headquarters,  which  at  that  time  was  the  ranch  house. 

Senator  Kefauver.  So  there  was  to  be  an  automobile  raid  with  all 
this  numbers  material  in  it.  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  when  was  that  raid  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  the  warrant  was  sworn  out  Wednesday — Tuesday. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Tuesday  before  this  Saturday  ? 

Mr,  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  So  that  valid  warrants  had  been  sworn  out  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  raid  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Now,  as  we  go  along  here,  suppose — I  don't 
know  how  is  the  best  way  to  get  at  this,  but  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
have  information  to  the  contrary  or  if  you  do  not  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Lewis  or  whomever  I  am  asking  the  questions  of — if  you  do  not 
agree  that  is  true,  I  wish  you  would  hold  up  your  hands  right  then  and 
there  and  give  your  version  of  it.  How  will  that  be?  Is  there  any 
dispute  of  the  facts  so  far? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right,  we  seem  to  be  going  pretty  well,  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  this  point.  Let  us  go  on. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  the  next  day,  which  would  be  Wednes- 
day, they  were  stopped  on  the  road  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Who  was  stopped  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  the  automobile  with  Madge  Nelson.  It  had 
three  girls  in  the  car. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

I  understand  your  brother  Joe  is  here. 

Mr.  Lewts.  Is  Joe  back  from  work  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  let  us  get  Brother  Joe  in,  too.  Let 
Brother  Joe  sit  down  right  over  here. 

He  was  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  there. 

Well,  of  course,  that  day,  as  we  all  know,  the  only  thing  they  got 
was  the  chicken  and  the  spinach. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  was  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Which  was  the  day  before  the  hearing,  the  last  hearing 
on  this  case. 

Senator  Kefauver.  They  raided  the  automobile  and  got  some  spin- 
ach and  chicken. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  so,  like  I  just  told  you,  I  suspicioned  that  there 
might  be  a  fix — that  the  tip  was  in  and  so,  after  receiving  this  tele- 
phone call 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  mean  that  the  spinach  and  chicken  might 
have  been  there  as  the  result  of  information  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right ;  the  fix  was  in. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lewis.  So,  after  receiving  this  telephone  call  Saturday  morn- 
ing  

Senator  Kefauver.  This  was  Saturday  morning  following  the 
Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right,  last  Saturday  morning. 

I  got  thinking  about  it  and  I  said,  "Well,  the  more  I  hear  the  more 
I  am  determined  that  there  was  a  fix  in." 

So,  I  said,  "I  will  just" — I  got  the  idea  to  wire  my  car  and  to 
go  out  into  the  county  to  seek  information  from  an3^one  that  I  could, 
especially  the  county  officials. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  anyway,  you  wired  your  car,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  use  the  wire  recording.    So,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lewis.  All  right. 

So,  in  the  automobile  was  my  brother  Joe — he  isn't  here  yet — Mr. 
Bond  and  myself. 

So,  I  led  the  conversation  around  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fix  was 
in  and  Mr.  Bond  told  me  definitely  that  this  man  Pumphrey  told  him 
that  the  fix  was  in. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  Pumphrey  told  him,  Mr.  Bond,  that  the  fix 
was  in  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Bond  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  That  was  2  days  afterward,  after  the  raid,  that  I  was 
told  there  was  a  fix,  it  must  have  been.  That  is  what  he  was  referring 
to. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  then,  the  raid  was  on  Wednesday  and  2 
days  later,  apparently  Friday,  you  were  told  by  Pumphrey  the  fix  was 
in? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  KErAU\^R.  So,  Mr.  Lewis' stated  what  you  said  correctly? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.  If  he  does  not,  why,  if  you  disagree 
with  him,  you  hold  up  your  hand. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  you  see,  sir,  that  is  actually  what  I  went  for,  so 
after  I  got  that  I  tried  to  bring  out  some  elaboration  on  that  point. 

And  so,  Mr.  Bond  told  me  that  Mr.  Pumphrey  said  that,  he  said, 
"Oh  yes,  it  was  in  and  we  just  did  stop  them  in  time." 

He  said  that  an  automobile  left  Capitol  Heights  to  head  him  off 
at  the  beach,  and  then  they  called  North  Beach  and  somehow  did 
stop  them,  otherwise  we  would  have  caught  them. 

This  conversation  went  on  to  say  that  Billy  caught  the  car,  58713 — 
Billy,  that  is  Mr.  Nelson's  son — you  mentioned  in  the  recording  Mr. 
Nelson's  son. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Anyhow,  he  started  out  with  the  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir ;  he  started  out  with  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Richards.  Did  Mr.  Pumphrey  tell  you,  from  this  conversation, 
anything  to  indicate  what  time  this  call  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Of  course,  you  better  address  that  to  Mr.  Bond 
because  Mr.  Bond  talked  to  Pumphrey. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  just  a  minute.  Chief  Richards,  Mr.  Bond 
was  the  one  that  talked  with  Pumphrey.  Did  I  understand  this  was 
the  time  the  call  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  It  was  the  first  conversation  as  to  what  occurred,  as  to 
what  he  said.  Now,  he  might  have  been  leading  me  on  to  make  me 
believe  he  had  friends,  I  don't  know.  The  man  denies  it  now,  but  he 
did  say  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  understood  the  call  was  made  about  12 
o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  That  would  probably  be  it,  if  there  was  a  fix  or  any 
tip-off  that  he  is  referring  to. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  I  am  talking  about  what  Pumphrey  told 
you. 
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Mr.  Bond.  That  was  my  understanding  of  what  he  says.  Of 
course,  I  can't  remember  word  for  word  what  he  did  say  but  he  def- 
initely tokl  me  that  they  had  been  tokl.  I  understand  that  there  was 
a  man  that  knowed  about  it;  it  was  just  told  about  at  12  o'clock,  but 
anyway,  the  time  doesn't  make  an  awful  lot  of  difference. 

I  was  trying  to  find  out  actually  if  there  was  one  and  this  man  had 
a  suspicion  there  was. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.  The  call  was  made,  let  us  say,  about 
12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  On  Saturday — Friday  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No;  this  was  Saturday — no;  this  was  the  day  the 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  was  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Bond.  I  did  not  talk  to  Pumphrey  until  Friday.  That  is  how 
I  got  the  information  on  Friday. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  got  the  information  on  Friday,  but  I  am 
talkin^about  what  happened  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  then  the  record  goes  on  to  say 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  let  us  not  talk  about  the  record. 

Mr.  Lewis.  All  right.  Then  the  conversation  went  on  to  talk — Mr. 
Bond  did,  rather,  went  on  to  talk  as  to  how  Mr.  Pumphrey  had  said, 
"We  had  just  gotten  it  in  time  because  a  car  had  to  leave  Capitol 
Heights  to  try  to  head  him  off,"  and  then  they  called  the  beach  and 
sent  him  back  and  the  run  was  done  that  day  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Senator  Kefauver.  When  you  say  it  was  run  that  day  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  explain  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  they  had  been  using  the  ra.nch 
house,  but 

Senator  Kefau\^r.  They  took  them  out  to  the  ranch  house  to  sort 
out  the  numbers? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  to  get  the  work  straightened  out,  whatever 
had  to. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  so  they  caught  him  in  time  and  took  the 
work  to  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  and  instead  of  running  at  the  ranch  house 
they  ran  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bond.  We  don't  know  that.  Kather,  these  things  Pumphrey 
told  me,  "That  is  the  story,"  but  actually  we  have  no  proof  to  back  it 
up,  it  is  just  hearsay. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  what  Pumphrey  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richards.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lewis  if  he  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  observe  the  movement  at  this  farm  house — is  that 
right — of  these  automobiles,  you  saw  certain  transactions  at  the  farm 
house  that  led  you  to  believe  that  there  was  some  operation  going  on 
there  and  that  is  the  reason  you  came  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richards.  All  right,  and  may  I  ask  how  long  you  had  been  ob- 
serving these  movements  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  I  had  observed  this  place  for,  oh,  a  couple  of 
months. 
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Mr.  Richards,  At  approximately  what  time  each  day  did  these 
cars  leave  the  farm  to  go  to  the  beach,  presumably  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Around  about  a  quarter  after  two. 

Mr.  EicHARDs.  About  2:15. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.     Go  ahead,  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Then  we  got  into  some  conversation  about  Mad|^e 
Nelson  and  the  car,  and  the  chief  was  very  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
Bond,  very  highly  praised. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  are  talking  about  Chief  Richards? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  Chief  Richards.  In  fact,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the 
chief  would  get  these  people,  that  there  had  been  a  rumor  out  that 
the  man  was  going  to  resign,  but  that  he  would  never  resign  until  he 
had  gotten  him.  The  chief  is  a  very  fine  man,  and  will  stick  right 
with  them  until  he  gets  them.  And  then  Mr.  Bond  goes  on  to  say  how 
hard  he  and  Mr.  Perrygo  had  worked  on  this  case,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  try  to  get  more  information  from  Mr.  Pumphrey. 

Senator  Kefauver.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Lewis.  From  Mr.  Pumphrey. 

It  is  in  there  about  the  way  that  he  and  Mr.  Perrygo  went  down  to 
the  beach,  and  Mr.  Perrygo  got  up  on  the  sly  so  that  he  could  look 
over  and  see  just  what  they  were  doing,  and  he  states  that  there  was 
not  any  question  in  their  minds  about  operating  numbers  out  of  that 
ranch  house. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  that  Uncle  Billy's.? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir.  That  is  not  Uncle  Billy's.  That  is  the  ranch 
house. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Bond? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  explain  what 
county  the  ranch  house  is  in. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  in  Calvert  County. 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  not  in  Prince  Georges  County? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir.  Tliis  was  an  unofficial  investigation  to  try  to 
help  these  men  to  stop  them  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Bond.  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  I  also  made,  I  believe,  one 
or  two  trips  with  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  beach. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Speak  a  little  louder,  Mr.  Bond. 

Mr.  Bond.  I  want  him  to  express  to  you  gentlemen  that  we  made 
two  trips  to  the  beach,  Mr.  Lewis  and  I. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kefauver,  Mr.  Richards. 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Lewis,  according  to  the  way  that  you  have 
made  your  observations,  and  according  to  the  time  that  it  would  take 
to  head  that  car  off  going  to  the  beach,  if  this  car  left  Ritchie  at 
approximately  2 :15,  would  you  say  an  hour  would  be  sufficient  time 
to  head  this  car  off? 

Mr.  Lewis.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Richards.  To  head  the  car  off,  to  stop  it  from  going  to  the 
beach  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  would  all  depend  that  day  on  what  time  they  got 
this  proposed  tip-off. 

Mr.  Richards.  Suppose  it  was  around  12  o'clock. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Chief,  suppose  we  do  this.  Wliat  you  are  talk- 
ing about  is  not  in  tliis  conversation.    Would  it  be  all  right  if  you 
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would  make  notes  about  the  questions  you  want  to  ask  that  do  not 
relate  to  this  particular  conversation,  and  we  will  let  you  ask  thein 
afterward. 

Mr.  Richards.  Very  well,  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sir,  that  is  the  main  essence  of  it.  You  see,  I  went  to 
get  some  information  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  fix.  I  had  sus- 
picioned  it.  Now,  I  had  never  said  that  a  fix  was  in.  I  had  merely 
state  dthat  a  county  official  had  told  me  that  a  fix  was  in. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right,  Mr.  Bond. 

Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Lewis,  what  did  you  say  in  regard  to  there  being 
something  wrong  when  we  were  sitting  at  301  Central  Avenue,  at 
approximately  20  minutes  to  3. 

Mr.  Lewis.  At  that  time  when  we  had  not  heard  any  word  that 
these  cars  had  been  stopped,  that  came  regularly  past  these  points,  I 
said,  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to  get  anything  today.  I  am  just  pretty 
positive  of  that." 

I  had  felt  all  along  that  something  was  a  little  wrong.  And  my 
suspicions  grew  and  grew  until  I  just  had  to  find  out.  So  I  went  down 
to  try  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  fix  was  in.  I  have  never  said 
that  a  fix  was  in. 

Mr.  Bond.  Do  you  think  that  I  was  in  on  the  fix  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  you  are  a  very  fine  police 
officer. 

Senator  Ejefauver.  We  are  talking  about  the  conversation  now. 
Let  us  get  back  to  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  Rice,  you  have  reviewed  this  matter. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.    Let  me  ask  Mr.  Bond  this. 

Do  you  recall  telling  Mr.  Lewis  something  along  this  line,  talking 
about  the  car?  They  went  down  early,  and  when  they  started  the 
work,  the  word  was  supposed  to  come  that  the  police  was  on  him. 
Well,  this  guy  starts  from  Capital  Heights  and  tries  to  catch  him,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  call  the  beach  and  the  man  cut  him  off  there. 
And  they  go  on  and  talk  about  it  going  back  into  the  District. 

Mr,  Bond.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bond.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  is  what  Mr.  Pum- 
phrey  told  me.  Now,  if  it  did  not  happen,  he  is  the  one  that  told  them. 
I  didn't  make  the  story  up. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  I  am  just  asking  if  you  told  this  to  Mr.  Lewis; 
that  is  substantially  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Bond,  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  did  Mr.  Pumphrey  tell  you  who  told  him  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not.  I  was  going  back  at  a  further  date. 
I  expressed  that  to  Mr.  Lewis  on  a  Saturday  night,  that  I  would  find 
out  if  possible,  because  1  was  just  as  anxious  to  find  out  if  there  was 
a  tip-ofi^,  who  it  was,  as  well  as  he  was. 

Mr.  Rice.  There  was  not  any  question  in  your  mind  but  what  there 
was  a  tip-off? 

Mr.  Bond.  Sure,  there  was  a  question  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Rice.  Well,  Pumphrey  told  you  that  there  was,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Bond.  But  still  there  was  a  question  that  his  word  might  not 
be  any  good. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  But  Mr.  Pumphrey  is  connected  with  Nelson;  is 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  know  that  he  is  or  not,  other  than  being  in  the 
P.  &  N.  Co.    P.  &  N.  Amusement  Co.  would  be  Pumphrey  &  Nelson. 

Mr.  EiCE.  So  he  is  connected  with  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  So  when  Pumphrey  told  you  that  there  was  a  tip-off  and 
you  have  a  car  full  of  spinach,  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  that  there 
was  a  tip-off? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  would  have  the  same  idea  that  anyone  else  would,  if 
you  work  on  something  so  long  and  something  turns  up  like  that,  if 
you  think  in  your  mind  that  there  are  numbers  in  an  automobile  and 
it  turns  out  to  be  peas  and  chickens  and  spinach 

Mr.  Rice.  And  then  one  of  the  men  in  the  deal  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  getting  in  trouble  if  there  were  numbers  in  there,  if  he  told 
you  it  was  a  tip-off,  you  would  believe  it  then,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  see  how  Mr.  Pumphrey  would  get  in  trouble  with 
the  numbers  when  he  is  not  associated  with  them,  as  far  as  I  know ;  he 
has  never  been  convicted  of  it.    I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  did  you  come  to  be  talking,  then,  to  Pumphrey  about 
this  thing? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  have  received  information  from  other  gamblers.  If 
they  are  gamblers,  there  is  competition. 

Mr.  Rice.  Why  is  he  in  a  position  to  give  you  information  about 
gamblers  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Why? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes ;  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  is  your  informant,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  imagine  that  is  the  word  for  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  consider  him  to  be  a  reliable  informant?  Has 
he  given  you  any  bad  information,  or  is  it  mostly  good? 

Mr.  Bond.  It  has  been  bad  and  it  has  been  good.  He  is  not  going  to 
tell  on  himself. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  sometimes  he  gives  you  information  about  gambling  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Possibly;  yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Possibly? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  is  your  informant,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Well 

Mr.  Rice.  Let  me  get  a  little  definite  about  this  thing,  now.  Pum- 
phrey is  your  informant,  how  does  he  get  the  information? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  asked  him  about  that  ?  Don't  you  ask  him  when  he 
tells  you  something  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  ask  him  where  he  gets  his  information  from.  It 
is  none  of  my  business.    I  don't  care  how  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  a  policeman,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  it  is  none  of  your  business  where  he  gets  it  from? 

Mr.  Bond.  Not  where  he  gets  it ;  no. 

Mr.  Rice.  Not  where  he  gets  gambling  information?  You  are  not 
interested  in  that? 
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Mr.  Bond.  As  long  as  I  get  it,  I  can  make  arrests.  That  is  all  I  am 
interested  in. 

Mr.  EiCE.  No  better  than  that ?    Making  arrests? 

Mr.  Bond,  That  is  all  we  are  interested  in,  breaking  up  gambling. 

Mr.  Rice.  Didn't  you  ask  him,  when  Pumphrey  said  there  was  a 
tip-off,  how  he  knew  and  where  he  found  out? 

Mr.  Bond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  did  not  ask  him  that? 

Mr.  Bond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  did  not  care  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  It  did  not  seem  important. 

Mr.  Rice,  It  was  not  important? 

Mr.  Bond,  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  Rice.  A  little  thing  like  something  in  your  own  department, 
affecting  your  own  department,  was  not  important? 

Mr.  Bond.  If  I  asked  him,  I  wouldn't  expect  him  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  was  important,  though,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Actually,  it  would  be  important,  I  would  imagine,  if  I 
had  known  then  what  I  know  now ;  sure, 

Mr.  Rice.  It  affected  the  whole  structure  of  your  department? 

Mr.  Bond.  It  has ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  it  caused  an  abortive  raid  and  terrible  embarrass- 
ment; and  you  did  not  ask  him  where  he  found  out? 

Mr.  Bond,  I  don't  think  I  would  put  myself  in  a  position  to  ask 
him,  if  I  would  expect  what  kind  of  answer  I  would  get. 

Mr.  Rice.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Bond.  That  is  one  of  those  things  that  you  have  to  contend 
with. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  just  do  not  want  to  know,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bond.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  reason.  If  I  thought  he  would 
give  me  the  right  answer,  I  would  ask  him,  I  would  find  out  in  my 
own  way. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Of  course,  you  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  answer 
he  is  going  to  give  you,  Mr,  Bond,  unless  you  ask  him  ? 

Mr.  Bond,  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kefauver,  It  might  have  been  a  pretty  good  thing  to  have 
asked  him,  do  you  not  think? 

Mr,  Bond,  Yes,  sir,  it  would  have  been,  possibly. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  first  things 
you  would  want  to  know,  who  was  undermining  your  work,  and  who 
was  tipping  them  off. 

Mr,  Rice,  Here  is  something  else  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about. 
You  were  there  when  they  stopped  Madge  Nelson's  car,  were  you 
not? 

Mr,  Bond,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  were  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Bond,  No,  sir,    I  was  with  Mr,  Lewis, 

Mr,  Rice,  Here  is  part  of  the  conversation — you  were  not  there. 
Who  was  there  ? 

Mr,  Bond,  I  do  not  know,    I  wasn't  there. 

Mr,  Rice,  Who  handled  the  stopping  of  the  car? 

Mr,  Bond.  I  understood  afterward  when  I  arrived  there  it  was 
Detective  Perrygo,  detective  sergeant 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  the  man  here  ? 
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Mr.  Bond.  That  is  this  man  here.    And  Detective  Sergeant  Purdy. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  Detective  Perry  go  ? 

Mr.  Perrtgo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  who  else? 

Mr.  Bond.  Officer  Nally,  who  is  a  uniformed  patrohnan. 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  Mr.  Purdy  there  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir;  he  was, 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  that  this  man  here  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wlio  was  in  charge  of  the  party  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Detective  Sergeant  Purdy. 

Mr.  Rice.  This  man  here  was  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  did  you  learn  about  the  stopping  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Bond.  We  received  a  radio  call  from  out  standpoint  that  they 
wanted  our  car,  28,  to  proceed  to  the  bypass  at  301,  near  the  tobacco 
barns  in  Upper  Marlboro.  We  immediately  went  to  this  crossroads, 
and  when  we  arrived,  the  car  had  been  stopped,  and  there  were  three 
officers  in  the  car  searching,  pulling  the  seats  out,  looking  through 
the  vegetables ;  the  trunk  was  open. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  trunk  was  open  ? 

Mr.  Bond,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Rice,  And  who  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Officer  Perrygo 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  were  the  people  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  know. 

Mr,  Rice.  Wait  a  minute,  now.    Were  there  people  in  there? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  know  who  they  were.  Mrs.  Nelson  was  one, 
so  they  say, 

Mr,  Rice.  Yes,    Who  were  the  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  really 

Mr.  Rice.  Were  they  men  or  women  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  They  were  all  women. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  believe  there  were  four. 

Mr.  Rice.  Four  women  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  do  you  know  who  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  am  not  positive.    I  don't  want  to  say,  if  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Let  us  ask  Mr.  Perrygo  or  Mr.  Purdy. 

Mr.  Bond.  I  didn't  take  any  names.  We  arrived  after  the  search 
had  been  made.    This  man 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  took  the  names?  Did  any  of  you  gentlemen  take 
the  names? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  PtiRDY.  I  can  answer  that  very  easily.  When  we  searched  the 
car  and  didn't  find  what  we  thought  we  would  find,  there  was  no 
reason  to  ask  the  other  girls  who  they  were.  We  knew  that  Mrs. 
Nelson  was  driving  the  car  because  she  showed  us  her  permit  and 
registration  card. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.    And  did  you  ask  the  other  people  who  they  were  ? 
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Mr.  PuKDY.  I  did  not.  And  when  I  got  back  to  the  office,  I  hap- 
pened to  think  then,  maybe  we  should  have  gotten  their  names.  But 
at  the  time  there,  we  were  just  so  confident  that  we  were  going  to  get 
the  work,  and  taking  four  of  them  back  to  the  office,  at  which  time,  if 
we  had  gotten  the  work,  they  would  have  been  charged. 

Mr.  Rice.  If  you  did  not  get  their  names,  do  you  know  who  any  of 
the  girls  were  ? 

Mr.  PuRDY.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Perry  go  ? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  know  those  girls  ? 

Mr.  PuRDY.  I  am  positive. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  have  not  heard  ? 

Mr.  PuRDY.  I  have  not  heard,  other  than  Mrs.  Nelson,  Madge,  as 
they  call  her. 

Mr.  Rice.  Here  is  the  conversation,  Mr.  Bond,  talking  about  this 
walking  around  the  car.  Mr.  Bond  says,  "In  other  words,  she  expected 
it.    She  was  expecting  it." 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  This  wasn't  on  the  day  of  the  raid.  This  was  2  days 
afterward. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  and  you  were  talking  about  it.  You  were  rehashing 
it. 

Mr.  Bond.  From  what  I  understand,  she  got  out  of  the  car,  lit  up  a 
cigarette,  and  opened  the  trunk.  If  she  was  excited,  and  all,  or  if  she 
had  numbers  she  would  possibly  be  excited,  I  believe.  I  mean,  she 
was  concerned.  That  is  what  makes  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
did  happen. 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  she  flippant  about  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr. Bond.  Sir? 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  she  flippant  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  can't  say,  sir,  because  I  arrived  there 

Mr.  Rice.  She  was  still  there  when  you  were  there,  was  she  not? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir ;  ready  to  leave. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  she  have  to  say  about  it  ?  Was  she  kidding  you 
along  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  She  never  spoke  to  me.  I  got  out  beside  the  car  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  stood  and  talked  with  him  to  determine  what  happened. 
He  thought  there  was  numbers  in  all  those  paper  bags. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  other  things  contributed  to  your  mental  observa- 
tion that  you  arrived  at  that  she  was  expecting  it  ?  What  else  did  you 
do? 

Mr.  Bond.  That  was  my  opinion,  that  she  probably  may  have  ex- 
pected it,  because  of  this — — 

Mr.  Rice.  Just  the  way  she  acted  and  talked  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  didn't  hear  her  talk.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
"acted." 

Senator  Kefaiwer.  As  I  got  the  picture,  you  gentlemen  think  that 
this  automobile  that  liad  the  number  works  in  it  was  headed  off,  and 
told  that  it  would  be  raided ;  so  it  went  on  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  got  there  some  way,  to  work  over  the  numbers,  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  transaction,  then  they  got  this  other  car  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  that  was  to  be  raided.    Is  that  the  idea?    And  she  came 
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along  about  the  same  time  that  the  other  car  was  supposed  to  be  there, 
with  turkeys  and  peas  in  it  ?    Was  that  the  idea,  Mr.  Purdy  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  Senator,  I  never  felt  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
that  she  ever  took  the  work  in  that  automobile  until  Mr.  Lewis  came 
to  us  and  made  the  contact,  and  told  us  he  had  watched  this  progress 
right  from  beginning  to  end,  at  which  time  two  men  were  assigned — - 
in  fact,  they  were  planted — that  was  Detective  Perry  go  and  Bond — 
to  watch  the  place.  They  saw  these  bags  go  into  the  automobile,  into 
the  back  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  car  pull  out  and  go  to  the  beach.  On 
Tuesday,  the  first  Tuesday  they  were  planted  on  it,  the  car,  according 
to  the  information  that  they  turned  over  to  me,  the  car  did  not  come 
out  or  go  into  the  farm.  That  was  Tuesday,  Then  on  the  first 
Tuesday 

Mr.  Rice.  Wait  a  minute.  Before  you.  leave  that  Tuesday,  that 
Tuesday  they  said  they  did  not  see  the  car  go  in  and  go  out.  But 
later  on  in  the  afternoon,  didn't  Mr.  Nelson  and  some  of  the  officers 
go  down  and  find  the  car  at  North  Beach,  or  the  ranch?  Mr.  Lewis, 
rather  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  There  are  diiferent  cars  that  are  used 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes;  that  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Purdy.  In  fact,  that  was  not  the  car  that  we  stopped.  That  was 
a  diiferent  car  then. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  a  car  did  get  down  to  the  ranch  house,  evidently, 
without  too  much  trouble  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Purdy.  A  car  was  at  the  ranch  house,  yes,  or  at  the  beach 
somewhere. 

Senator  Kefauv'er.  Evidently  the  information  that  you  had  was 
that  this  car,  with  the  number  works  in  it,  was  going  to  be  along  there 
about  that  time? 

Mr.  Purdy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  So  all  of  you,  four  or  five  of  you  officers,  stopped 
the  car,  expecting  to  find  the  numbers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
numbers  car  had  been  detoured  and  sent  on,  and  here  was  another  car 
in  its  place.    That  was  the  situation,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  I  would  not  say  that.  Senator,  because  I  am  not  posi- 
tive in  my  own  mind  yet  that  the  works  ever  went  down  there. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  thought  there  had  been  some  information  that 
caused  you  all  to  be  there  ready  to  pounce  on  this  car. 

Mr.  Purdy.  That  is  right,  that  we  believed  from  the  information 
received  that  the  works  went  down  in  that  automobile. 

Senator  Kefau^^er.  What  do  you  say  about  that,  Mr.  Perrygo  ? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  I  will  have  to  stand  by  Mr.  Purdy's  statement.  I  can 
start  from  the  beginning  of  it,  which  was  on  a  Tuesday,  and  that  day 
we  saw  no  transaction  at  all  on  the  farm,  but  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  at  the  same  time,  we  saw  the  same  transaction.  That  was 
three  women  coming  in  a  District  car  with  dealer  tags  at  about  2 
o'clock.  They  got  out  with  brown  bags,  took  them  into  the  house, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  there  were  four  of  them  that  came  out  and 
got  into  the  Nelson  car  and  left  for  the  beach. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  you  have  the  impression,  when  you  stopped 
Mrs.  Nelson,  that  she  was  expecting  to  be  stopped  ? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  I  think  I  was  more  surprised  than  anybody  in  the 
car  was,  because  I  have  worked  on  quite  a  few  of  these  cases,  and  this 
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is  the  first  time  I  have  missed  on  one  of  them.    And  when  I  saw  the 
brown  bags,  I  was  positive  it  was  work. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  what  was  in  the  brown  bags  ? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  Peas,  spinach,  and  then  they  had  some  chickens  in 
the  bag. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  same  kind  of  brown  bags  they  carry  the 
work  in  ? 

Mr,  Perrygo.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Pumphrey 

Senator  Kefauver.  In  other  words,  you  were  just  decoyed;  is  that 
the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  It  is  a  possibility  that  that  could  have  been  a  decoy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perrygo,  you  really  did  believe  when  you 
stopped  the  car  that  they  were  transporting  gambling — — ■ 

Mr.  Perrygo.  Absolutely.  But  the  car  we  stopped  was  not  the  one 
that  we  had  the  warrant  for.    We  just  took  a  chance  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Bond  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  right  at  that  point. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  ]\Ir.  Bond,  can  you  assign  any  reason  why  Mr. 
Pumphrey  would  tell  you  that  the  fix  was  on  if,  in  fact,  there  had  not 
been  any? 

Mr.  Bond.  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  know  any  reason  for  his  telling  me 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  second  question, 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  into  the  car  on  Saturday  with  Mr. 
Lewis  and  repeated  to  him  what  INIr.  Pumphi-ey  had  told  you,  that  is, 
all  without  any  idea  that  this  was  going  to  come  about  today,  when 
you  were  in  the  car  and  related  the  conversation  to  Mr.  Lewis,  did 
you  as  of  that  time  believe  Mr.  Pumphrey's  statement  that  the  fix 
was  on  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  he  should  tell  me  that  stuff 
if  it  was  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bond.  It  makes  a  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  will  go  back  again  now  to  my  question, 
whether  as  of  that  time  when  you  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  it 
was  recoixled,  did  you  or  not  believe  that  Mr.  Pumphrey  had  told  you 
the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  was  in  doubt,  but  I  thought 

The  Chairman.  What  caused  your  doubt  ? 

]Mr.  Bond.  I  feel  that  he 

The  Chairman.  Not  your  attitude  as  of  today,  but  as  of  Saturday, 
because  a  lot  has  happened  since  then.  I  am  talking  about  what  your 
state  of  mind  was  as  of  Saturday.  You  had  gotten  the  information 
on  Friclay,  the  day  previous.  You  came  and  met  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
related  it  to  him. 

Now,  my  question  is  whether  at  that  time  you  believed  that  Mr. 
Pumphrey  had  told  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Bond.  I  can't  answer  that  question  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  simple  question,  Mr.  Bond. 

]\Ir.  Bond.  Yes ;  I  know.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  telling  the 
truth  or  not. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  he  did.  I  asked  you 
whether  you  believed  him. 

Mr.  Bond.  Did  I  believe  it  when  he  was  telling  me  that  that  was 
the  truth? 

The  CHAiRMAisr.  Yes;  whether  or  not  you  believed  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bond.  Of  course,  I  believed  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  was  "Yes,"  then  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  had  a  good  idea  that  it  possibly  could  have  been  so, 
because  we  did  not  get  anything.  It  is  possible.  Anything  is 
possible. 

Senator  Kefalwer.  "When  he  told  you  that  the  fix  was  on,  then  you 
say  at  that  time  you  believed  it  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  returned  to  our  barracks  and  I  told  De- 
tective Perrygo  about  it.  I  did  not  tell  him  who  told  me.  I  told 
Detective  Sergeant  Purely.  I  did  not  tell  him  who  the  subject  was 
that  told  me.     They  did  not  ask  me  who  he  was. 

Senator  KEFALnER.  Did  you  tell  the  chief  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  that  right,  Chief  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  can  do  better  than  that,  Chief.  That  is  an  im- 
portant statement? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

]Mr.  Rice.  I  say,  you  can  do  better  than  that.  That  is  an  important 
thing.     If  he  told  you  that,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  remembered. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  positive  that  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  did,  but  if  he  did,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Senator  Kefau^er.  But.  Chief,  if  he  told  you  that  somebody  had 
fixed  your  department,  I  think  you  would  be  jumping  up  and  clown 
and  remembering  it  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  would,  sir.  I  don't  remember. 
If  he  told  me,  I  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  that  a  nice  way  of  saying  that  he  did  not  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Possibly,  sir. 

Senator  Kefaltver.  Did  he  tell  you,  Mr.  Purely  ? 

Mr.  PuRDY.  He  said  something  to  me  about  somebody  told  him  that 
they  were  tipped  off. 

Senator  Kefath^er.  What  did  you  do  about  it  ? 

IMr.  Purdy.  I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  he  had  this  information. 
I  mean,  he  would  not  tell  me.  He  said  it  was  confidential  information, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Kefau^er.  Did  you  tell  the  chief  ? 

Mr.  Pltrdy.  I  did  not  tell  the  chief  because  I  did  not  believe  there 
was  anything  to  it. 

Senator  Kefauver,  That  is  pretty  important  information. 

Mr.  Purdy.  I  checked  everything  I  could  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  possibility  of  a  slip  or  leak,  and  I  positively  did  not  believe 
there  was  one,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  Rice.  Perrygo  said  he  thought  that  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  of  it,  that  they  had  missed,  like  that. 

Mr.  Perrygo.  That  is  right,  because  the  police  investigated  the 
cases  of  all  the  others.  But  this  one  the  police  did  not  investigate 
until  a  man  comes  to  our  department  and  says  that  the  numbers  work 
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is  going  there  in  brown  bags ;  the  officers  there  see  brown  bags  going 
into  the  automobile,  and  the  car  is  stopped  with  brown  bags  in  it. 

Mr,  Rice.  Did  you  say  you  were  satisfied  from  your  investigation, 
then,  that  there  was  not  a  tip-off? 

Mr.  PuRDY.  I  felt  confident  there  was  no  tip-off. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Before  we  recognize  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Bond  told 
Mr.  Perry  go  about  this,  he  said. 

Didn't  you  say  you  told  Mr.  Perry  go  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Did  he  tell  you,  Mr.  Perrygo? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  We  were  in  the  detective  bureau,  and  Bond  came  in  to 
the  detective  bureau  and  said  something  about  some  man  telling  him 
about  a  tip-off.  But  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  because  I 
thought  Mr.  Bond  at  that  time  was  referring  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

Senator  Kefauver.  It  looks  like  you  would  have  asked  him  what  it 
was  all  about,  in  more  detail. 

Who  is  Mr.  Bond's  superior?    Who  is  his  immediate  superior? 

Mr.  PuRDY.  I  am,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Then  where  do  you  fit  in,  Mr.  Perrygo  ? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  I  am  just  a  detective,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauaer.  Then  you  are  in  the  same  category  as  Mr.  Bond ? 

Mr.  Perrygo.  I  am  in  the  same  category  as  Mr.  Bond. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  Then,  Mr.  Purdy,  you  are  next  in  line  to  the 
chief? 

Mr.  Purdy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauaer.  Mr.  Lewis  had  his  hand  up  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  chief  will  verify  the  fact  that  I 
came  to  him  on  July  30 — wasn't  it.  Chief  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  On  a  Monday. 

Mr.  Lewis.  On  a  Monday. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  right.  And  I  think  that  gave  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  about  9  or  10  days  to  investigate  that  case. 

Isn't  that  true,  Chief? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  stopped  the  car  the  following  Wednesday,  a 
week. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir,  about  10  or  12  days. 

Now,  they  did  make  certain  observations  which  must  have  led  them 
to  believe  that  what  I  said  was  true. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  were  along  with  them  some  of  the  time,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Who  were  some  of  the  officers  that  you  went  with? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Bond  and  I  worked  together  most  of  the  time.  And 
he  is  a  fine  policeman. 

Mr.  Richards.  Very  good. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  believe  ;Mr.  Bond  had  his'  hand  up  a  min- 
ute ago. 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  or  not.  But  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  tell  you  gentlemen 
how  we  met. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
it.    But  if  Mr.  Lewis  wants  to  tell  it,  it  is  all  right. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  A  mutual  friend  brought  liim  down  to  the 
Keith's  Theater  and  told  me — Mr.  Bond  tells  me  this,  now — that  the 
police  department  would  be  only  too  willing  to  cooperate  in  this  in- 
vestigation. I  reported  to  Mr.  Jackson  that  I  had  been  told  that,  but 
I  told  Mr.  Bond  that  I  can't  say  anything  to  you  until  first  you  go 
to  the  Crime  Committee  with  me  and  make  yourself  known  so  that 
they  will  also  know  that  you  are  on  the  case. 

So  I  think  that  was  a  Sunday 

Senator  Kefauver.  Wliat  crime  committee  are  you  talking  about, 
sir? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Senate  Crime  Committee,  sir ;  your  committee. 

So  the  next  day,  I  took  Mr.  Bond  to  Mr,  Jackson  and  we  had  a  con- 
versation as  to  this  case.  So  the  county  police,  they  started  investigat- 
ing the  case  from  that  time  on.  In  fact,  the  chief  became  interested 
in  this  that  day,  wasn't  it,  Chief,  Monday? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.  Chief,  you  had  your  hand  up. 

Mr.  Richards.  There  is  only  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Lewis. 

On  this  particular  day,  this  Wednesday  that  Mrs.  Nelson's  car  was 
stopped,  what  time  did  you  aiTive  at  Marlboro,  and  who  did  you  see? 

Mr,  Lewis.  It  was  around  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  11  or  11 :  30, 
and  the  four  gentlemen  that  are  sitting  here  now  were  there.  We 
wanted  to  get  on  the  road  early  that  day.  So  these  four  men  went 
out  to  eat  their  lunch,  and  my  brother  and  I  went  up  and  got  a  little 
ice  cream.  And  then  we  came  back  and  we  all  took  our  appointed 
positions. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  what  time  did  we  leave  the  station  at  Marlboro  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Chief,  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  12:30,  wasn't  it,  or  something  like  that?  I 
don't  know  exactly.  It  may  be  earlier;  it  may  be  a  little  later.  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Richards.  To  be  exact,  it  was  12 :  15. 

Mr,  Lewis.  12 :  15. 

Mr.  Richards,  That  is  all,  then. 

Senator  I^rAu\'ER.  You  are  investigating  the  matter  now.  Chief, 
I  take  it  ? 

Mr,  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefaiaer.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  wanted  this  inf orma- 
ment,  Chief  ? 

Mr,  Richards,  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver,  How  many  people  do  you  have  in  the  depart- 
ment, chief  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  have  38  officers  and  9  clerks,  sir.  The  38  officers 
include  myself.     I  have  10  recruits  that  are  in  class  at  this  time,  sir. 

Senator  Kefactv^er.  How  long  have  you  been  in  office? 

Mr.  Richards.  Since  the  15th  of  January,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver,  Of  this  year? 

Mr,  Richards,  This  year,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  are  part  of  the  new  set-up  out  there? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver,  How  long  have  the  other  gentlemen  been  in 
there? 
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Mr.  PuRDY.  I  have  been  on  the  force  since  August  1,  1939. 

Senator  Kefacver.  How  long  have  you  been  on,  Mr.  Bond? 

Mr.  Bond.  Eight  j-ears  the  15th  of  last  month. 

Senator  Kefauver,  Mr.  Perry  go  ? 

Mr.  Perrtgo.  Eight  years. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Excuse  me  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  had  finished, 
Senator. 

Mr.  Lewis,  could  I  ask  you  this  question?  From  the  time  on  July 
30,  which  was  Monday,  that  you  first  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
chief,  that  was  the  first  day,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  chief?  Did  he  in- 
dicate a  readiness  to  act,  or  did  he  indicate  some  reluctance? 

Mr.  Lewis.  He  was  very  cooperative,  sir.  Chief  Kichards  is  a  tine 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good.  Now,  from  that  time  and  throughout 
that  week  of  July  30,  up  to  the  week  of  August  6,  which  was  this 
past  Monday,  did  he  continue  to  manifest  that  same  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  always  been  willing  to  cooperate. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  others  have  been,  too  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefaih-er.  Gentlemen,  how  is  it  that  this  big  operation  has 
been  going  on  out  here  all  these  years,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  Nelson 
has  ever  been  arrested  since  1938  ?    Is  there  any  explanation? 

Mr.  Richards.  Senator,  may  I  say  this,  that  since  I  took  office  in 
January,  w^e  know  that  there  are  certain  operations  going  on,  and  I 
have  had  my  men  follow  Nelson's  car  to  North  Beach  on  numerous 
occasions.  Not  only  that ;  I  have  had  my  men  follow  known  gamblers 
to  Charles  County,  to  ease  our  mind  that  these  operations  were  not  in 
Prince  Georges  County.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  no  big 
operations  in  Prince  Georges  County,  and  I  can  assure  this  committee 
that  if  we  know  or  have  any  information  that  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  there  are  operations  there,  that  we  will  not  hesitate  to  act.  But 
we  knew  that  this  operation  was  in  Calvert  County.  I  also  know  of 
an  operation  that  was  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  1  followed  it  there 
myself  last  spring,  when  the  Laurel  races  were  going  on.  I  knew  of 
a  big  house  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  and  I  know  of  a  big  house  in 
Charles  County. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  that  the  one  that  was  raided  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Are  you  speaking  about  the  one  that  was  raided  in 
December  of  1950? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  one  or  not,  sir. 
And  so  long  as  we  are  trying  to  rid  our  county  of  these  illegal  opera- 
tions, I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  go  into  other  counties,  because  frankly 
we  have  more  than  we  can  do  in  Prince  Georges. 

Senator  Kefau\t:r.  Do  you  have  jurisdiction,  or  do  you  have  the 
power  to  go  into  other  counties  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  you  have  an  arrest  warrant,  you  can  go 
anywhere  in  the  State,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  RicHARi>s.  No,  sir,  we  cannot.  We  only  have  jurisdiction  in 
Prince  Georges  County. 
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Senator  KErAuvER.  A  sheriff  can,  can  lie  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir.  The  sheriff  of  Prince  Georges  County  only 
has  jurisdiction  in  Prince  Georges  County,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  one  difficulty  seems  to  be.  Chief,  that  you 
knew  about  these  operations  in  the  other  counties  and  operations  in 
one  county  kind  of  pollute  the  adjoining  county,  as  you  very  well  know, 
and  get  over  into  the  District  of  Columbia  and  even  over  into 
Virginia. 

Mr.  EicE.  The  mere  possession  of  slips,  if  you  catch  them  in  your 
county  traveling  with  slips,  that  is  a  crime  in  your  county,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  true,  sir.  And  I  believe  that  our  records  will 
show  that  there  are  some  40  gambling  convictions  in  our  county  since 
the  15th  of  January. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  you  mentioned  that  you  occasionally 
Avould  follow  them  into  another  county.     What  would  you  do  then? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  do  nothing,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Would  you  not  advise  the  other  county? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  did. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  you  tell  them  where  they  were  running? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  need  of 
better  cooperation  in  exchange  of  information  between  you  j^eople 
in  these  various  counties. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  gave  information  about  3  weeks  ago  of  a  big  opera- 
tion in  another  county.  Mr.  Jackson  knows  about  it,  and  to  date 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  has  been  done,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauv:er.  You  sound  serious  about  your  business,  Chief. 
I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Chief  Richards  is  a  fine  man. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  intend  to  break  this  up  in  Prince  Georges  County 
if  we  can  get  the  proper  information.     But  we  do  not  want  to  go  off  • 
half-cocked.     When  we  go  into  court,  we  want  to  have  a  case  that 
will  stand  up. 

Senator  KEFAU\^ER.  It  would  be  a  whole  lot  easier  to  break  it  up  if 
all  of  you  in  all  these  counties  could  act  together,  because  if  they 
operate  in  one  county,  it  is  mighty  easy  for  them  to  get  back  in  your 
county. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  right,  sir.  I  hope  they  come  back.  I  hope 
they  come  back  and  set  up,  because  if  they  do,  we  will  get  them.  If 
they  come  back  in  Prince  Georges  County,  I  can  assure  you  that,  sir. 

Senator  Ivefauver.   All  right. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  spent  enough  time  on  this. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  there  anything  else  that  any  of  you  want 
to  add  ? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Richards.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Kefauv-er.  Mr.  Beall,  will  you  come  around.  Sheriff  Beall? 
And  Mr.  Lancaster  is  the  city  attorney,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Beall.  State's  attorney. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  can  come  up  at  the  same  time,  if  you  will, 
please,  sir. 
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Do  you.  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  give  to  the  committee 
will  be  the  whole  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 
Ml'.  Beall.  I  do. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  I  do. 
Senator  Ejefauver.  Gentlemen,  have  a  seat. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARLTON  G.  BEALL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
CARLYLE  J.  LANCASTER 

Senator  Kefauver.  Your  name  is  Beall  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  are  the  sheriff  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  are  the  sheriff  of  Prince  Georges  County  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  K^eauver.  And  how  long  have  you  been  sheriff,  sir? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  accepted  the  office  the  15th  of  December  1950. 

Senator  Kefauver.   You  have  just  been  elected,  then? 

Mr.  Beall.  On  the  7th  of  November,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.    November  1950? 

Mr.  Beall.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  did  you  do  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  was  engaged  in  farming,  sir. 

Senator  Kjefauver.  In  what  ? 

Mr.  Beall.   In  farming. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Lancaster,  what  is  your  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Carlyle.     The  middle  initial  is  J. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  you  are  the  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.    State's  attorney  for  the  county? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  that  an  elective  position  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.    It  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  when  did  you  assume  your  position  as 
State's  attorney  for  Prince  Georges  County  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  January  1, 1951,  of  this  year. 

Senator  Kefauver.   Sheriff,  you  went  in  in  December  1950  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  They  are  both  elected  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
sheriff  takes  office  before  the  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  That  is  correct,  Senator,  because  of  the  existing  law 
that  the  sheriff  goes  in  15  days  prior  to  the  State's  attorney. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  that  the  usual  rule  all  over  the  State? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauv'er.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  don't  know.  Senator.  I  think  that  it  is  a  practice 
that  has  existed  in  Maryland  for  many  years. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  thought  maybe  it  was  to  get  everything  safe 
for  the  district  attorney  to  come  in. 

All  right,  Mr.  Rice,  you  may  question  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Beall,  we  are  interested  in  the  story  of  an  approach 
made  by  Charles  Nelson  to  you.  I  understand  that  Nelson  is  a  neigh- 
bor of  yours. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rice.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Baell.  I  have  known  him — I  have  only  seen  him  four  or  five 
times  in  my  life — I  have  heard  of  Xelson ;  I  have  heard  about  his  acti- 
vities. It  has  been  rumored  through  the  county  for  years  about  Nelson 
and  similar  men,  such  as  Beard  and  Perry  and  all  the  others.  So 
Nelson  is  just  another  name  in  the  gambling  world,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  prior  to  the  election  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  after  you  assumed  office,  or  rather  before  you  w^ent 
into  office,  you  had  no  transactions  with  Nelson?  You  had  no  busi- 
ness dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bex\ll..  None  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  he  was  a  neighbor,  and  lived  not  too  far  away,  as 

1  understand  it  ? 

Mr,  Beall.  Approximately  3  miles.  Of  course,  in  the  rural  areas, 
that  is  neighbors.    In  cities  it  is  a  different  story.    But  in  rural  areas, 

2  or  3  miles  is  practically  neighbors. 

Mr.  Rice,  All  right,  sir.  Now",  tell  the  committee  about  the  contact 
you  had  with  the  Nelsons  since  you  have  been  in  office. 

Mr,  Beall.  To  start  from  the  beginning,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir,  without  too  great  detail, 

Mr,  Beall.  You  mean,  in  general,  so  that  you  may  have  a  com- 
plete jDicture? 

Mr.  Rice.  We  would  like  to  have  the  picture,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  When  we  accepted  the  office,  with  the  rumors  that  we 
had  heard  of  the  corruptness  that  existed  in  the  county  government, 
it  was  our  interest  to  remove  that  evil.  We  moved  with  caution  to  see 
that  we  could  accomplish  the  job.  There  were  elements  that  led  Mr. 
Nelson  to  approach  me  on  the  basis  that  I  had  a  summons  served  on 
him  for  civil  work 

Mr.  Rice.  For  what? 

Mr.  Beall.  On  a  civil  case. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  which  he  was  a  litigant,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Sir? 

Mr.  Rice.  In  which  he  was  involved. 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  was  served  in  the  early  morning.  At 
that  particular  time,  the  detective  that  served  the  summons  was  work- 
ing on  the  Bowie  race  track  scandal  that  was  covered  by  this  great 
committee. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  talking  about  the  come-back  money? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  I  instructed  him  to  serve  the  summons  en  route 
to  the  office  next  morning.  There  were  men  that  followed  the  alleged 
Nelson  operators  and  workers  into  other  counties.  We  notified  the 
State  police  of  this  action  and  asked  them  to  assist.  Nothing  seemed 
to  have  been  accomplished  because  of  that  information.  I  made  the 
statement  generally  that  I  was  going  to  contact  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land to  give  us  assistance. 

Time  moved  on;  other  things  were  developing,  and  I  did  not  write 
the  Governor,  nor  did  I  call  him.  It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Nelson  called  at  my  home, 

Mr,  Rice.  Can  you  fix  the  time  approximately  when  that  Sunday 
was  that  Nelson  came  to  your  house  ? 
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Mr.  Beall.  It  was  in  late  afternoon. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  month  was  it? 

Mr.  Beall.  Sir? 

Mr.  Rice.  What  month  ?    What  part  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  This  was  approximately  21^  months  ago. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right,  sir.  On  a  Snnday  afternoon,  he  came  to  your 
house  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Alone? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  asked  for  yon  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you  talked  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right,  sir.    What  did  he  say  and  what  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  He  discussed  farming  in  general  because  he  was  a  farmer 
and  I  am  also  engaged  in  the  same  business.  He  talked  about  every- 
thing in  general.  He  discussed  with  me  my  finances.  He  said  that  I 
was  a  boy  that  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  I  probably  didn't  have  a 
whole  lot  of  money,  and  I  told  him  that  was  correct. 

He  said,  "I  think  it  is  foolish  for  you  to  do  what  you  are  doing." 
He  said,  "I  would  like  to  come  back  into  the  county."'  He  said,  "I 
can  help  you." 

1  said,  "In  what  way?" 

"Finances." 

And  he  discussed  the  possibilities  and  at  the  time  I  said,  "Prior  to 
my  election  to  office,  is  this  the  way  that  you  were  allowed  to  operate, 
by  making  certain  payments  to  former  officials  in  Government?" 

He  said,  "That  is  correct." 

I  asked  him  how  much  it  cost  him  to  operate  prior  to  our  election. 
He  said,  $22,000  per  month  for  him  and  Sam  Beard,  the  two  men  that 
you  were  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman.  Sam  Beard  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  he  mentioned  his  name? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  indicate  how  that  w\a.s  broken  down?  You  say 
$22,000  a  month  was  paid  for  protection  to  permit  Nelson  and  Beard 
to  operate. 

Mr.  Beall.  On  the  breakdown  of  that,  sir,  and  other  information 
pertaining  directly  to  that,  I  would  rather  give  that  to  you  in  closed 
session. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Not  in  detail. 

Senator  KeFxVUver.  If  you  would  rather  give  it  in  closed  session, 
we  will  let  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  would  just  like  to  find  out  this  point,  if  he  told  you  that, 
if  you  know. 

Mr.  Beall.  Not  an  exact  breakdown,  but  he  told  me  of  some  of  the 
people  that  were  receiving  part  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  Did  he  indicate  how  the  load  was  shared,  who 
put  up  most  of  the  $22,000  a  month,  or  whether  it  was  split  even  be- 
tween Beard  and  Nelson  ? 
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Mr.  Beall.  We  did  not  go  into  the  details. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  just  said  that  Beard  and  himself  were  putting  up 
$22,000  a  month  to  run  it? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Eice.  All  right,  sir.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  he  said,  "When  can  I  come  back  into  the  county?" 

I  said,  "I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  indicate  when  he  had  shut  down? 

Mr.  Beall.  He  was  out  of  the  county  and  he  wanted  to  come  back 
into  the  county  and  operate  as  he  had  before  we  accepted  the  office  and 
started  the  move. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  had  the  impression  that  he  operated  until  the  time 
you  went  into  office  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  he  wanted  to  know  when  he  could  come  back  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  arrangements  did  he  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Beall.  The  arrangements  that  he  had  in  mind  were  not  dis- 
cussed at  that  particular  time.  There  was  another  time  that  he  called 
at  my  home.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  when  he  could  come 
back  into  the  county. 

He  said,  "Would  you  advise  me  when  I  could?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  will  see  you  later." 

The  next  morning  I  contacted  Mr.  Lancaster,  told  him  of  the  at- 
tempted bribe 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Lancaster,  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  State's  attorney  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  When  you  say  you  told  him  of  the  attempted  bribe,  did 
he  get  up  to  the  point  where  he  had  offered  you  a  figure? 

Mr.  Beall.  He  indicated  that  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  was  still  negotiating  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Still  negotiating ;  that  is  correct,  sir. 

The  next  morning  I  contacted  Mr.  Lancaster  and  I  asked  him  what 
w^as  necessary  to  be  done.  And  he  said,  "We  had  better  move  cau- 
tiously and  carefully,"  and  in  the  meantime  I  tried  to  get,  through 
Senator  Butler,  from  the  FBI,  an  instrument  that  could  record  his 
conversation,  which  I  was  refused  on  a  loan  basis.  They  could  not 
in  any  form  loan  me  any  equipment  or  give  me  any  further  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  sort  of  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  If  it  was  possible,  I  wanted  to  put  a  concealed  micro- 
phone that  would  have  a  recording  within  a  distance  where  his  con- 
versation could  be  recorded,  sir.    And  that  attempt  failed. 

It  also  had  been  rumored,  of  the  other  men  that  were  connected  with 
Mr.  Nelson — of  course,  it  was  something  of  knowledge  to  us,  but  not 
yet  something  that  we  could  definitely  prove — when  I  found  out  about 
an  irregularity  that  possibly  did  exist  in  a  bank  between  some  gam- 
bling men  of  the  county  and  Mr.  Nowland,  I  thought  that  in  turn 
would  be  to  get  back  into  the  FBI  for  some  assistance.  Before  I  had 
a  chance  to  go  further  with  that,  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Nelson  called  at  my  home  again.    It  was  on  a  Sunday 
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Mr.  Rice.  At  tliat  point,  Senator,  for  the  record,  the  FBI  undoubt- 
edly told  you  that  the  men  that  you  discussed  were  not  within  their 
investigative  jurisdiction ;  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  they  explained  to  your  satisfaction  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  handle  that  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right,  sir.  Go  ahead.  Then  you  talked  to  ]\Ir.  Lan- 
caster again  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right. 

Mr,  Beall.  I  don't  remember  if  I  talked  to  Mr.  Lancaster  after 
that  or  not.  My  next  move  was  to  make  an  appointment  with  the 
Governor,  Theodore  McKeldin,  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  assistance 
through  the  State,  and  get  the  instrument  that  I  felt  was  necessary  to 
help  me,  we  had  decided. 

There  was  another  contact  that  was  made  by  Nelson,  and  he  told 
me 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  this  a  direct  contact  ?    Did  he  come  to  see  you  again  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right;  that  is  correct.  He  called  at  my 
home 

Mr.  Rice.  How  soon  after  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Approximately  3  weeks,  or  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  came  to  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  he  approached  me  on  the  basis,  if  I  understood, 
or  if  he  has  told  me — he  could  not  remember  if  he  had  told  me  of 
what  I  could  expect  if  he  moved  back  into  the  county.  He  told  me 
that  he  only  wanted  to  operate  a  little  place,  that  Mr.  Beard  just 
wanted  two  small  places,  one  in  Colmar  Manor  and  the  other  in  the 
Tillage  of  Morningside. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  they  mean  by  small  places? 

Mr.  Beall.  We  did  not  go  into  detail,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  you  take  it  that  they  meant? 

Mr.  Beall.  What  did  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  They  were  not  talking  about  dice  games.  They 
were  talking  about  what  ?    Numbers,  or  horse  rooms,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  They  probably  assumed  that  you  know  more  about  them 
than  you  actually  do. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right.  He  said  that  Beard  wanted  two  places,  and 
Nelson  said  he  would  just  like  one  small  one. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct ;  he  wanted  to  operate  back  at  the  farm. 
He  wanted  to  know  when  he  could  come  back  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  Rice.  At  the  farm? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Come  back  to  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Come  back  to  the  farm.  And  he  asked  me  about  the 
chief  of  police. 

Mr.  Rice.  Referring  to  Mr.  Richards  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Richards;  yes,  sir.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  at 
that  time. 

He  said,  "You  know  this  is  worth  $15,000  a  month  to  you,  $5,000 
ior  you,  $5,000  for  the  State's  attorney,  and  $5,000  for  the  chief?" 
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Mr.  Rice.  $15,000  a  month  pay-off  split  three  ways? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  $5,000  to  you,  $5,000  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  $5,000  to 
Chief  Richards? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  was  the  proposal? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Sheriff,  could  I  just  interrupt  to  ask  you,  by 
"whom  was  it  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  It  was  to  be  paid  by  him  and  Sam  Beard. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  then  what  proportion  was  to  be 
borne  by  Beard  and  what  proportion  to  be  borne  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Rice.  Then  he  made  it  clear  what  his  offer  was  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  what  else  did  he  say  was  part  of  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Beall.  On  the  basis  that  it  would  be — he  also  promised  me 
at  that  time — he  said,  "I  know  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  remove  a 
lot  of  these  illegal  operators  because  of  the  campaign  that  you  made, 
and  I  will  assist  you  because  I  know  of  their  actions  and  their  activ- 
ities." And  he  said,  "That  is  what  I  dislike  about  the  Democratic 
Party,  because  there  are  too  many  of  them  moving  in."  And  he  said, 
■"I  will  help  you  to  remove  them." 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  his  idea  there  was  that  he  would  finger  his  com- 
petition ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  he  would  make  cases  for  you  fellows. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  told  me  that,  on  that  basis,  I  would  be  highlighted 
by  the  actions  and  the  activities  of  the  office,  and  he  would  be  over- 
shadowed so  that  they  could  operate  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  would  make  some  statistics  for  you,  to  cover  up  the 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right.  Did  he  tell  you  about  the  scope  of  his  intended 
operation,  how  many  individuals  he  had  working  for  him,  or  how 
they  were  to  protect  the  runners,  the  pickup  men  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  He  told  me  he  would  give  me  the  list  then.  I  told  him 
I  didn't  want  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  Give  you  what  list? 

Mr.  Beall.  Of  his  workers. 

Mr.  Rice.  Of  his  workers? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wliat  was  the  intent  in  giving  you  the  list  of  the  work- 
ers ?    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  It  could  have  been  an  intent  that  we  were  not  to  bother 
him  from  this  minute  on.  That  is  the  only  intent  that  I  know  that 
could  have  been  there.  I  don't  know  the  intent.  But  that  is  probably 
an  indication  of  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  impression  that  you  had  was  that  you  would  get 
this  list,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  pick  up  one  by  mistake,  and  he 
identified  himself  by  name,  you  would  take  care  of  that? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  probably  so,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Nothing  was  said  about  a  code  number,  or  a  symbol,  or 
anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Beall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  he  give  you  any  idea  ho^Y  many  men  that  would 
cover  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  didn't  want  him  to  go  that  far.  I  said  I  would 
rather  for  him  not  to  tell  me. 

I  then  discussed  it  again  with  the  chief  of  police;  and  also,  in  the 
chief  of  police's  conference,  I  asked  him  for  two  men  that  he  could 
trust.  I  said,  practically  with  our  lives.  And  he  named  Detective 
Sergeant  Perrygo  and  Detective  Purdy.  And  I  told  him  the  stakes 
that  we  were  playing  for  and  how  high  they  were.  I  told  him  also — 
the  chief  and  the  two  detectives — that  the  main  interest  was  to  get 
from  him  sufficient  witnesses  and  evidence  so  that  we  could  present 
it  in  court,  to  unfold  to  the  good  people  of  Maryland  that  the  people 
had  allowed  this  operation  to  go  on.  And  the  work  of  the  two 
detectives  w'as  to  follow,  and  they  were  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  workers 
of  Nelson,  so  that  we  could  contact  the  Governor  to  get  sufficient  help. 

Going  back  to  Nelson's  conversation,  Nelson  reminded  me  of  the 
reasons  that  he  came  to  see  me. 

That  letter  I  had  never  sent  to  the  police,  and  they  told  me  then  that 
they  had  notified  the  Waldorf  Barracks,  and  I  did  not  know  then 
that  the  Waldorf  Barracks  had  ever  been  notified.  So,  we  felt  that 
we  could  not  go  through  the  local  barracks;  that  we  had  to  go  to  the 
head  of  the  State  so  that  we  could  start  at  the  top.  And  that  was 
the  time  Theodore  McKeldin's  office  was  contacted.  He  at  that  time 
was  speaking  in  one  of  the  New  England  States  to  a  group  of  the 
Young  Republican  Convention.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  mov- 
ing down  the  eastern  coast  vacationing  to  some  other  place 

Senator  Kefauver.  Sheriff,  we  do  not  want  to  rush  you,  but  the 
hour  is  late.  Let  us  get  to  any  other  essential  facts  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Beall.  On  the  basis  of  that,  sir,  it  was  just  to  explain  to  you 
why  the  time  had  to  pass,  so  that  I  could  not  get  in  touch  with  the 
Governor,  and  I  didn't  feel  that  I  could  deal  with  anybody  else.  I  was 
also  advised  of  this  by  Senator  Butler.  I  tried  to  give  you  the  facts, 
the  reason  the  Governor  could  not  be  immediately  contacted. 

When  I  found  out  about  the  bank  episode,  I  thought  tliat  also  was 
another  way  to  get  the  FBI  back  into  helping  in  some  form  or 
degree.  I  went  back  to  Senator  Butler,  and  they  also  contacted  the 
FBI  and  gave  them  the  same  story,  and  they  again  turned  it  down 
and  said  they  could  not  give  us  assistance. 

We  conferred  with  the  attorney  for  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. Chief  Richards,  and  myself.  He  also  advised  us  the  same 
as  Mr.  Lancaster :  That  we  should  try  to  get  additional  evidence  to 
bring  about  a  conviction  for  a  bribe. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  may  I  ask  this  question? 
Sheriff,  as  I  understand  it,  there  were  two  different  occasions  on  which 
Nelson  .visited  you. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct.     Three,  sir.     Two  to  date,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Two  that  w^e  were  talking  about,  and  thsre  will 
be  a  third  in  a  minute? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And,  as  near  as  you  can  place  it,  the  first  was  21/^ 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Beall.  Two  and  a  half  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  time  you  will  have  to  describe? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Those  visits  were  made  to  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Thas  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nelson  is  known  around  your  house — is  he  not — ■ 
as  a  neighbor  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  He  is  known.    We  know  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  him.    I  mean,  he  lives  not  far  distant  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  He  lives  about  2i/2  miles,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Two  and  one-half  miles.  Was  anybody  else  at 
your  home  on  either  of  the  two  occasions  when  Nelson  came  there  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes ;  there  were  several  people  there,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  the  first  occasion,  who  was  present  in 
your  house  when  Nelson  came? 

Mr.  Beall.  My  family. 

The  Chairman.  Consisting  of 

Mr.  Beall.  A  wife  and  two  children. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  your  wife  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  an  uncle  and  also  his  wife  living 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  each  of  them  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  They  only  saw  the  station  wagon. 

The  Chairman.  The  station  wagon? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  was  Nelson's  station  wagon. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  knew  of  the  conference, 
however  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  wife  or  anybody  let  him  in  the  door  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  He  did  not  come  in,  sir.  He  only  drove  to  the  yard  and 
asked  to  see  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Did  they  observe  you  in  conversation  with 
him  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  identify  him  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  They  could  identify  him  on  the  second  occasion,  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  automobile  and  it  was  about  dusk,  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Let  us  come  to  the  second  one,  then.  On  the 
second  occasion  it  w^as  dusk,  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  parked? 

Mr.  Beall.  The  second  day  it  was  approximately  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  stayed  in  his  car  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  No,  sir.  I  was  working  on  the  tobacco  planter  at  the 
time,  and  I  had  two  or  three  brothers  also  at  the  farm,  and  the  same 
other  members  of  the  household  were  present. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  of  them  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  they  see  you  in  conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  correct,  sir.  And  they  also  know  Nelson  better 
than  I,  because  I  served  in  the  Navy  for  3  years 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  All  right.    Is  there  anything  else  ? 

How  does  the  situation  stand  at  the  present  time,  Sheriff? 

Mr.  Beall.  The  situation  stands  at  the  present  time,  sir.  During 
this  time  when  we  were  trying  to  get  together,  the  episode  of  the 
chief  of  police  being  requested  by  this  committee  to  work  with  Lewis, 
and  he  was  instructed  to  talk  to  no  one,  to  tell  nothing,  of  which  I 
knew  nothing;  and,  therefore,  when  he  no  longer  worked  with  me  on 
it,  and  I  had  to  have  the  chief  of  police  to  work  with  me,  then  when 
this  happened,  that  is  the  end,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  happened  on  the  third  occasion  that  you  say  you 
were  in  touch  with  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  Beall,  I  was  not  in  touch  with  him  on  the  third  occasion. 
When  he  arrived,  I  informed  my  wife  to  tell  him  I  was  not  at  home. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  see. 

Mr.  Beall.  Because  I  did  not  want  any  further  conversation  until 
I  could  be  equipped  to  take  action  if  we  felt  it  was  necessary. 

Senator  Kefattv^er.  Sheriff,  I  know  that  you  have  been  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Rice  and  members  of  the  staff  of  this  committee  for  some 
length  of  time  in  connection  with  this  and  other  transactions.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  you  for  the  record  whether  this  committee  has  co- 
operated with  you  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  has,  sir,  without  any  question  of  doubt.  We  need 
the  aid  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And,  Mr.  Lancaster,  is  that  true?  Has  this 
committee  given  you  a  good  deal  of  information?  ]\Ir.  Rice  came 
out  and  testified  at  considerable  length,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  That  is  true.  I  have  had  very  much  cooperation 
from  this  committee,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  what  the 
sheriff  said? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  can  only  verify  what  the  sheriff  has  already  said  r 
that,  after  he  had  this  conversation  with  Nelson,  he  did  come  to  my 
office  and  told  me  that  Nelson  had  approached  him  and  offered  him 
some  money,  $15,000  a  month,  and  that  he  wanted  to  know  what  he 
could  do  about  it. 

I  said,  "Well,  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  us  to  lay  a  trap  to 
catch  Mr.  Nelson." 

And,  of  course,  he  followed  it  up,  and  I  suggested  that  possibly,  if 
he  could  get  an  instrument,  we  could  record  his  conversation 

Mr.  Rice.  Or  figure  out  some  way  to  get  a  witness  to  the 
converversation  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  He  said  he  was  going  to  meet  him  again,  and  I 
suggested,  "You  go  back  and  tell  Mr.  Nelson  that  the  chief  of  police 
is  O.  K.,  and  Mr.  Nelson  thinks  the  chief  is  O.  K.,  and  then  you  can 
take  the  chief  there  with  you,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  corroborate 
the  offer." 

Then,  of  course,  when  the  Lewis  incident  came  about,  that  is,  when 
Lewis  came  in  and  the  chief  started  working  with  Lewis  on  the  Nelson, 
case,  then  we,  of  course,  delayed  this  particular  phase  of  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  All  right. 

I  believe  that  brings  us  pretty  Avell  up  to  date. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.    iVnd  good  luck  to  both  of  you. 

Sheriff,  I  believe  you  had  better  stay  here  a  little  while.  We  might 
need  you. 
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Is  Mr.  Main  here  ? 

Mr.  Main.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Limerick?  And  Sheriff  Beall  might  stay  around, 
too. 

Senator  Kefau\t.e.  Mr.  Main  and  Mr.  Limerick,  do  you  swear  the 
testimony  you  give  to  the  committee  will  be  the  whole  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Main.  I  do. 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IRWIN  I.  MAIN  AND  WILLIAM  H.  LIMERICK 

Senator  Kefauver.  Now,  Mr.  Rice,  the  hour  is  late.  So  let  us  get 
to  this  matter,  and  get  along. 

Mr.  Rice.  Will  you  state  your  name  for  the  record,  Mr.  Limerick  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  William  Henry  Limerick. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Limerick.  5020  Benning  Road  SE. 

Mr.  Rice.  In  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Washington. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  you,  Mr.  Main? 

Mr.  Main.  Irwin  I  Main,  Seat  Pleasant,  Md. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Main  ? 

Mr.  Main.  6828  Roosevelt  Avenue. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wliat  is  your  first  name? 

Mr.  Main.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Rice.  Irwin.  Were  you  formerly  in  a  bonding  company  of 
some  sort? 

Mr.  Main.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  was  that  connected  with  Nelson? 

Mr.  Main.  It  was. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  there  was  some  testimony  this  morning  by  a  lady 
who  said  her  husband  worked  for  a  bonding  company.  What  was 
the  name  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Main.  At  one  time  it  was  called  Nelson  and  Associates,  and 
then  they  changed  the  name  to  Main  and  Nelson.  I  don't  know  why. 
I  was  not  present  when  it  happened.  Mr.  Weightman  who  managed 
the  business  took  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Weightman  took  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Main.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  was  called  Main  and  Nelson  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Main.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Weightman  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  who 
was  here  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  lady  bookkeeper  who  was  here;  Mrs.  Weightman, 
yes. 

Have  you  had  any  other  major  business  enterprises  in  which  you 
were  associated  with  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Main.  No,  sir,  I  have  not;  no  major  enterprise  with  Mr. 
Nelson  at  all,  other  than  that  he  did  invest  some  of  the  money  from 
his  bonding  business  in  a  few  lots  there  in  Seat  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  invested  some  money  where? 

Mr.  Main.  In  Seat  Pleasant ;  in  a  few  lots  he  had  there.  I  think 
there  were  five  lots,  as  I  remember.    It  has  been  some  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Rice.  You  hold  those  jointly,  then? 

Mr.  Main.  No,  sir ;  he  holds  them. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  holds  them.    What  did  you  have  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Main.  Not  a  thing  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  is  your  present  position  Mr.  Limerick? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  am  in  the  gasoline  service  station  business. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  in  a  gasoline  service  station. 

And  what  is  your  business,  Mr.  Main  'i 

Mr.  Main.  I  am  a  grocer. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  a  grocer? 

Mr.  Main.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  are  you  also  connected  with  a  bank  in  Seat 
Pleasant  ? 

Mr.  Main.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  director  of  a  bank. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  are  chairman  of  the  board  and  a  director? 

Mr.  Main.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  Of  what  bank? 

Mr.  Main.  Of  the  Seat  Pleasant  Bank. 

Mr.  Rice.  And  how  long  have  you  been  chairman  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Main.  About  3  years,  I  think ;  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  Rice.  About  2  or  3  years  ? 

Mr.  Main.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Have  you  been  connected  witli  the  bank,  Mr.  Limerick? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  a  director  there  for  the  past 
12  years. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  have  been  a  director  for  the  past  12  years? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  All  right,  sir.  Now  tell  us  about  this  loan  that  occurred 
in  May  of  1951,  Mr.  Limerick,  as  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Limerick.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Nowland  loan? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Limerick.  The  first,  of  course,  that  it  came  to  my  attention 
was  at  a  directors'  meeting,  and  not  a  full  directors'  meeting,  but  some 
of  the  directors  were  called  in  by  the  State  banking  examiners,  and 
this  loan  was  brought  to  our  attention.  I  think  at  that  particular 
time  there  was  no  security.  The  loan  was  backed  up,  but  there  was 
no  security. 

Mr.  Rice.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  to  find  out  about  this 
loan.    When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  think  it  was  in  May. 

Mr.  Rice.  May  of  1951? 

Mr.  Limerick.  That  is  when  I  found  out  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  old  the  loan  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  What  happened?  That  is,  what  did  you  find  out 
about  it? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  was  told — I  w^as  getting  ready  to  tell  you  what  I 
was  told. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Limerick.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  at  this  meeting.  And, 
of  course,  I  understood  that  Mr.  Nowland  made  the  loan. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Nowland  borrowed  the  money? 

Mr.  Limerick.  That  is  right.  He  came  to  tlie  bank,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  I  believe,  signed  the  note. 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  there  a  note  ? 
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Mr.  Limerick.  Yes.  Yes,  there  was  a  note.  It  was  understood  they 
were  recommended  by  Mr.  Main.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Main  had 
endorsed  the  note.    I  didn't  see  the  note,  so  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  EicE.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  loan,  Mr.  Limerick? 

Mr.  Limerick.  As  Mr.  Nelson  told  me  after  I  saw  him 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  yon  go  to  see  him  for  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Nelson  because  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Now] and  and  Mr.  Nelson  were  partners  in  the  business  and  I  went 
to  see  if  Mr.  Nelson,  after  the  criticism  of  the  loan,  would  like  to 
pay  the  loan  off. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  was  the  criticism  of  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  think  at  that  particular  time  there  was  no  security, 
nothing  to  insure  the  loan. 

Mr.  Rice.  No  collateral,  no  financial  statement? 

Mr.  Limerick.  No  collateral,  I  am  sure,  but  since  then  I  understand 
there  has  been  that  collaterial  put  in. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  went  to  Nelson  to  talk  about  the  loan.  What  did  he 
have  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Limerick.  He  didn't  have  anything  to  do  about  it,  other  than 
I  thought,  if  he  were  a  partner  with  Mr.  Nowland,  he  would  probably 
want  to  pay  the  note  off  and  save  the  bank  some  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Rice.  How  did  you  know  him  to  be  a  partner  of  Nowland? 

Mr.  Limerick.  It  was  generally  known  around. 

Mr.  Rice.  Did  Nelson  have  anything  to  do  with  the  loan? 

Mr.  Limerick.  He  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  He  told  me  he  understood  the  loan  was  made.  Mr, 
Nowland  had  a  number  hit. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  kind  of  number? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Number  hit,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Rice.  Now,  we  are  getting  to  it. 

Mr.  Limerick.  Nowland  had  a  number  hit. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  that  what  Mr.  Nelson  told  you? 

Mr.  Limerick.  That  was  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Rice.  Nelson  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Limerick.  That  is  right.  He  said  that  Nowland  owed  him  some 
$20,000,  or  something  like  that,  and  he  was  going  to  run  him  off  the 
place  the  next  time  he  came  in,  and  they  wouldn't  be  partners  any  more. 

He  refused  to  pay  tlie  loan. 

Mr.  Rice.  Nowland  had  a  hit.   Did  he  need  money  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  imagine  that  was  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  came  to  the  bank  and  obtained  a  loan? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Mr.  Nelson  told  me  that  was  what  he  heard. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Let's  get  on.    Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Mr.  Nelson  refused  to  pay  the  loan. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  didn't  get  it  paid;  so  what  happened  then? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Nothing  happened.  It  hasn't  been  paid.  Since  then 
Mr.  Nowland  has  secured  the  loan  at  the  bank. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Nelson  has  secured  the  sauie  loan? 

Mr.  Limerick.  Mr.  Nowland. 

Mr.  Rice.  He  has  taken  it  over? 

Mr.  Limerick.  No,  he  has  put  up  collateral  for  it,  collateral  for 
the  amount  of  money  he  borrowed,  and  has  paid  the  interest. 

85277—51 — pt.  18 fil 
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Mr.  Rice.  What  was  irregular  about  it,  about  the  loan?  Was  it 
because  it  was  made  outside  of  business  hours? 

Mr.  Limerick.  No.  It  was  a  large  amount,  and  unsecured.  Natur- 
ally, that  is  the  examiner's  business.  They  pick  those  things  up  and 
want  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Rice.  Was  it  a  hurry-up  order?  Did  they  need  the  money 
in  a  hurry  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  couldn't  answer  that.  I  am  not  at  the  bank.  As 
I  say,  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  do  not  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
bank.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  what  came  up  at  this  board  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about  it,  Mr.  Main  ? 

Mr.  Main.  Mr,  Nowland  came  to  me  and  asked  me  about  borrowing 
some  money  from  the  bank.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  bank,  make  an 
application,  produce  a  statement  of  worth,  and  we  would  secure  a 
credit  rating  on  it.  That  was  done,  as  far  as  I  know,  sir.  When  I 
was  called  and  asked,  as  a  director,  how  I  would  vote  on  the  loan,  I 
told  him  if  his  statement  of  worth  and  his  credit  rating  was  good, 
I  would  vote  for  it,  and  I  believe  that  was  what  happened. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  did  he  tell  you?  Wliat  did  he  tell  you  he  wanted 
the  loan  for  ? 

Mr.  Main.  He  didn't  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  money  was  lent  to  him  before  he  put  his  financial 
statement  in ;  wasn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Main.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rice.  Is  it  possible? 

Mr.  Main.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  did  hear  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Main.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  Wasn't  that  the  complaint  that  the  bank  examiners  made? 

Mr.  Main.  It  was  an  unsecured  loan. 

Mr.  Rice.  What  is  an  unsecured  loan  ? 

Mr.  Main.  That  is,  it  wasn't  a  mortgage  loan. 

Mr.  Rice.  We  have  a  record  here,  Mr.  Main,  that  you  might  throw 
some  light  on.  In  1947,  some  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Nelson  made 
available  to  us,  in  which  he  currently  indicates  payment  to  a  number 
of  people,  among  them  B.  H.  Lee  and  a  fellow  named  Don  Post,  and 
there  is  one  to  Irving  Main,  6228  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Seat  Pleasant, 
in  the  amount  of  $1,129.50.    Do  you  know  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Main.  That  was  for  some  work  I  did  at  the  store  for  him. 
Other  than  that — I  do  not  have  counsel  here,  sir — I  would  not  like 
to  say  more  about  it.    I  do  not  want  to  incriminate  myself. 

Mr.  Rice.  You  would  rather  not  incriminate  yourself? 

Mr.  Main.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Was  it  contended  by  the  bank  examiner,  Mr. 
Main  or  Mr.  Limerick,  that  this  money  was  advanced  before  the 
note  was  put  up ;  is  that  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Limerick.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Main.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  the  case.  The  note  was  signed  and 
in  the  bank. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Since  I  have  been  presiding  over  most  of  the  Maryland  hearings 
and  those  involving  Mr.  Nelson,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
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that  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  sworn  testimony  before  the  committee  stated 
that  he  had  only  had  one  transaction  with  Blight  Lee. 

Mr.  Rice.  That  is  correct.  I  think,  Senator,  if  you  will  recall, 
he  indicated  that  the  only  transaction  he  had  with  Blight  Lee  referred 
to  buying  a  cord  of  wood  from  him  at  one  time. 

Senator  Kefau\t:r.  The  record  shows  he  has  been  in  continuous 
business  with  Blight  Lee  over  a  period  of  many  years.  He  said  he 
had  only  been  arrested  but  one  time.  That  apparently  involved  some 
20  gallons  of  whisky. 

Mr.  Rice.  A  keg  of  whisky. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  record  shows  he  has  a  substantial  criminal 
record.  There  are  a  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

His  testimony  was  that  he  had  only  one  transaction  with  Sam 
Beard.  As  I  recall,  that  was  over  a  bull.  There  is  substantial  testi- 
mony that  he  has  had  other  transactions.  The  sheriff  testified  as  to 
their  operations  together. 

The  testimony  further  was  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  this 
gambling  enterprise  except  that  he  advanced  some  money.  He 
thought  it  was  gambling.  He  had  suspected  it  was.  He  advanced 
some  money  to  Mr.  Nowland.  I  think  it  was  $5,000  to  $25,000.  He 
got  back  $50,000  a  year.  But  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  It 
was  all  Nowland's  business.  He  suspected  that  that  might  have  been 
Nowland's  gambling,  but  the  record  actually  is  that  he  is  the  main 
participant,  according  to  his  own  books,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
even  in  that  other  testimony  shows  that  to  be  true. 

He  kept  the  books  and  records  and  apparently  Nowland  was  work- 
ing for  him. 

Mv.  Fay  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  case,  and  the 
United  States  Attorney  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  under- 
stand, has  had  an  able  assistant  here  during  this  time.  He  is  going 
into  the  matter  with  the  grand  jury  very  thoroughly. 

I  have  advised  with  Senator  O'Conor  and  we  recommend  to  Mr. 
Fay  that  we  will  see  the  record  is  certified  to  him  for  perjury  on  these 
and  other  items  of  glaring  inconsistencies  that,  in  our  opinion,  amount 
to  perjury  in  the  record,  and  for  any  such  other  action  as  may  be 
required. 

The  hearing  today,  of  course,  is  a  continuation  of  the  hearing  last 
week.  We  got  the  books  and  records  here,  and  it  was  apparent  we 
had  a  good  many  witnesses  subpenaed  here  and  we  expected  Mr.  Nelson 
to  be  back  here  today.  It  was  intended,  when  the  hearing  was  recessed 
last  week,  to  take  it  up  after  the  staff  had  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  the  matter  and  we  could  get  more  witnesses  in  connection  with  it. 
This  has  been  a  continuation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  committee  may  decide  to  do  about  trying 
furtlier  to  get  Mr.  Nelson  in.  We  will  consider  the  question,  but  I 
think  the  extent  and  the  amount  and  the  details  of  operation  have  been 
fairly  brought  out  by  the  evidence  we  have  already  adduced  at  this 
hearing. 

There  are  other  angles  that  the  committee  would  like  to  go  into  in 
many  other  States,  but  the  work  of  this  committee  is  nearing  an  end. 
Since  that  concludes  the  Maryland  part,  as  acting  chairman  I  would 
turn  the  matter  back  to  the  chairman. 

(The  chairman  resumed  the  chair.) 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  deep  appreciation,  first,  to  Sena- 
tor Kefauver  for  his  able  and  zealous  and  courageous  performance  of 
duty  which,  of  course,  is  characteristic  of  him  and  which  has  been 
outstanding  throughout  his  whole  service  as  the  leader  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  conclude  the  public  hearings  because  of  the 
reason  that  Senator  Kefauver  referred  to.  In  2  weeks  from  today, 
on  the  31st  of  August,  by  resolution  already  adopted  and  which,  we 
are  confident,  will  not  be  changed,  the  life  of  this  committee  will  ter- 
minate. Between  now  and  that  date,  there  remains  to  be  done  very 
much  and  very  important  work  of  the  committee,  including  the  han- 
dling of  legislative  proposals,  some  18  in  number,  which  already  have 
been  introduced,  and  in  connection  with  which  Senator  Kefauver 
yesterday,  and  others  of  us  in  the  past  few  days  and  henceforth,  liave 
and  will  continue  to  devote  attention  to  having  those  matters  handled, 
expedited,  so  far  as  the  committee  handling  is  concerned  and  then 
brought  forward  as  far  as  possible  in  that  time. 
Of  course,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  thereafter. 
The  second  of  the  two  important  things  that  remain  to  be  done  is 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  final  report  which  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  very  much  importance,  as  it  will  be  a  permanent  record 
of  this  committee. 

So,  Senator,  again  thanking  you  and  acknowledging  the  very  splen- 
did efforts  of  the  staff,  James  M.  Hepbron,  who  has  been  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  and  has  been  outstanding  in  his  work,  our  chief 
counsel,  Mr.  Richard  Moser,  our  associate  counsel,  Mr.  Downey  Rice, 
the  various  assistant  counsel,  members  of  the  investigative  force, 
several  of  whom  are  here  present,  representatives  of  the  Maryland 
State  Police — Mr.  Murray  Jackson  and  Tom  Smith  and  many  others 
that  time  alone  prevents  us  from  enumerating — the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hepbron  and  Mr.  Wallace  Reidt — we  feel  that  a  salutary  work 
has  been  done  and  we  just  trust  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  know  that  your  re- 
marks were  going  to  come  at  this  time  in  expressing  some  appreciation 
or  some  appraisal  of  the  work  done  by  the  committee  since  the  time 
you  took  over  as  chairman  back  the  1st  of  May. 

I  do  want  to  say  this:  As  the  prior  chairman  before  you  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  chairmanship,  I,  of  course,  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  as  many  hearings  as  I  would  like  to 
have  been,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  work  of  committee, 
carried  on  under  your  chairmanship  since  May  1,  up  to  this  time — 
and  I  know  that  the  remaining  2  weeks  will  see  much  done — has  been 
a  very  great  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
factual  information  to  be  presented  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  think  that  it  also  has  been  of  tremendous  assistance  to  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  States,  where  certain  matters  have  been  gone  into. 

I  think  that  is  true  particularly  in  the  field  of  narcotics,  where 
matters  have  been  presented  intelligently  and  forcibly,  so  that  not  only 
the  members  of  the  Senate  but  the  public  generally  has  been  more 
fully  informed  about  the  method  of  narcotic  operations,  the  extent 
of  tiie  traffic  and  the  necessity  of  corrective  legislation  and  of  larger 
law  enforcement  staffs. 
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.  The  matter  of  the  wire  services  and  taxes  and  other  matters  that  the 
committee  has  been  interested  in  have  been  gone  into  and  the  cause 
for  Federal  legislation  has  been  increased  and  shown  even  more 
forcibly  than  before. 

So  I  did  want  to  congratulate  you,  Senator  O'Conor,  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee.  It  has  been  a  very  exhausting  task,  I  know, 
for,  by  reason  of  my  contacts  with  you,  I  know  how  much  time  and 
attention  you  have  devoted  to  it.  I  think  you  have  done  your  work 
most  intelligently  and  courageously  and  in  a  statesmanlike  way,  which 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  Avork  you  have  done. 

I  also  wish  to  join  in  paying  my  high  respects  to  Mr.  Moser  and  to 
Mr.  Rice  and  the  other  able  members  of  our  staff. 

I  feel  that  we  are  nearing  the  completion  of  the  active  work  of  the 
committee,  although  the  powers  of  the  committee  will  be  continued 
in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  after  the  active 
work  has  been  done  and  the  report  filed. 

I  feel  there  is  increasing  public  interest  all  over  the  country  by 
local  law-enforcement  officers.  After  all,  they  are  the  ones  upon  whom 
the  obligation  and  responsibility  primarily  rests.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  they  will  continue  their  interest. 

It  was  very  encouraging  to  me  to  see  the  activity  of  the  States'  attor- 
ney's general  at  their  convention  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  2  weeks  ago,  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending.  They  are  carrying  the  ball  at  the 
local  level.  I  think  as  a  result  of  these  4  months'  additional  work 
of  the  committee  under  your  chairmanship,  much  has  been  done  for 
the  cause  of  better  law  enforcement  and  in  the  efforts  against  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  of  a  lasting  and  substantial 
nature. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  staff  upon  the  fine  public  service  you  have  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kef auver,  I  am  truly  grateful — and  I  know 
I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  staff  in  thanking  you  very  much. 

That  will  conclude  the  public  hearings,  and  the  committee  will  now 
adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 :  30  p.  m.,  the  special  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

executive  session 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  3 :  10  p.  m.,  in  room 
252  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lester  C.  Hunt  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Hunt  (presiding). 

Also  present:  Richard  G.  Moser,  chief  counsel;  Nicholas  John 
Stathis,  assistant  counsel;  and  Julius  Cahn,  assistant  to  Senator 
Wylie. 

J,  A.  Sisto,  chairman  of  the  board.  Barium  Steel  Corp.;  Nelson 
Gammans  and  Daniel  Eberstein,  attorneys  for  J.  A,  Sisto  and  Barium 
Steel  Corp. ;  Julius  Klein  and  B.  S.  Verckovico,  public  relations  coun- 
sel. Barium  Steel  Corp. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Sisto,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  in  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  the 
committee  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  A.  SISTO,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  NELSON  GAMMANS  AND  DANIEL  EBERSTEIN, 
COUNSEL;  AND  JULIUS  KLEIN  AND  B.  S.  VERCKOVICO,  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  COUNSEL,  BARIUM  STEEL  CORP. 

Senator  Hunt.  We  have  your  full  name,  Mr.  Sisto.  Will  you  give 
us  your  address? 

Mr.  Sisto.  447  North  Ridgewood  Road,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Senator  Hunt.  Would  you  give  us  your  occupation,  please? 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  am  an  industrialist,  principally  occupied  in  the  steel 
business. 

Senator  Hunt.  And  you  are  president  of  the  Barium  Steel  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Chairman  of  the  board,  and  active  in  the  management. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Sisto,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  conducting  an 
investigation  of  Abner  Zwillman's  affairs  and  one  of  the  things  that 
we  ran  across  was  the  fact  that  he  owns  stock  in  the  Barium  Steel 
Corp.,  so  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  inquire  into  that  and  see  what  the 
nature  of  his  relationship  is. 
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Mr,  Gammans.  Before  a  question  is  asked,  may  I  be  heard  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MosER.  Surely. 

Mr.  Gammans.  I  might  say,  just  so  you  may  get  a  little  of  the 
background,  that  I  have  been  a  director  of  the  Barium  Co.  for  the 
last  12  years.  I  have  no  active  part  in  the  management,  but  I  might 
state  that  Mr.  Sisto,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  Rudolph 
Eberstadt,  as  president  of  the  company,  are  the  two  men  who  are  in 
active  charge.  By  "active  charge"  I  do  not  mean  they  merely  sit  in 
the  New  York  office.  Mr.  Sisto  covers  three  of  the  plants,  the  one  in 
Harrisburg  and  Phoenixville  and  Chester,  in  which  he  spends  some 
half  his  time  and  works  long  hours  at  the  job. 

He  is  very  active.  I  might  also  say  that  he  is  very  pleased  to  come 
down  here.  He  has  been  here  3  days  now.  There  has  been  some  news- 
paper publicity  which  hasn't  been  particularly  accurate.  I  know  that 
you  have  in  mind  the  purposes  for  which  the  committee  was  formed, 
to  look  into  this  question  of  organized  crime  in  interstate  commerce. 
That  means  the  connections  with  any  criminals  hx  relationship  with 
any  companies,  and  I  assume  that  some  of  the  matters  which  came 
out  in  the  newspaper  publications,  running  all  the  way  from  Mr.  Mus- 
solini doAvn  to  the  present  date,  involving  a  great  many  things  that 
have  no  connection  really  with  the  Barium  or  with  the  purposes  of 
this  inquiry,  are  not  particularly  applicable. 

However,  he  is  prepared  to  answer  anything  which  you  may  think 
he  should. 

Mr.  Sisto,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee  and  also  his  own 
benefit,  has  drawn  up  a  very  short  statement  which,  I  think,  perhaps 
would  clear  the  situation  a  little  bit,  if  we  were  to  read  that  statement 
in  advance  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  Hunt.  We  always  give  the  witness  quite  a  little  leeway  if 
it  doesn't  consume  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Gammans.  It  isn't  too  long. 

Senator  Hunt.  There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  SisTO.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  in  response  to  your  invitation  and  to  answer  any 
of  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Many  good  citizens  have  followed  the  hearings  of  your  committee 
with  great  interest,  and  I,  too,  am  impressed  with  its  objective  in 
investigating  interstate  crime,  and  I  gladly  offer  you  my  cooperation. 

Your  investigator  first  called  at  our  office  last  Friday  and  on  that 
same  day  was  furnished  by  us  with  the  information  which  he  re- 
quested, with  the  result,  however,  that  a  newspaper  story  quoting  some 
of  this  confidential  information  was  published  within  2  days  there- 
after and  appeared  as  a  headline  item  in  my  home  community  and  in 
prominent  city  newspapers. 

Obviously,  there  was  a  leak,  and  I  assure  you  this  was  not  from  my 
office.  Sensational  front-page  stories  often  distort  and  give  mis- 
leading impressions,  and  by  inference  raise  doubts  as  to  the  standing 
of  witnesses  who  have  been  called  publicly  before  bodies  such  as  yours, 
and  aifect  the  standing  of  the  corporations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. I  am  certain  that  this  is  not  your  aim  and  that  the  bulwark 
of  our  democracy  is  a  free  and  open  press,  responsive  to  accurate  news 
and  reliable  information. 
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The  company  with  which  I  am  connected  is  the  Barium  Steel  Corp., 
which  owns  and  operates  15  plants  located  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pemisylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  and  em- 
ploys upward  of  6,000  skilled  union  workmen  We  are  producers  ot 
iteel  in  open-hearth  and  electric  furnaces  and  have  finishing  mills 
for  rollino-  the  steel  into  various  end  products,  such  as  plates  and 
structuraf steel.  In  addition,  we  manufacture  other  essential  prod- 
ucts including  steel  tankers  and  barges;  cranes  and  other  material 
handling  equipment ;  bridges ;  bolts ;  nuts;  springs  and  other  products 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  supply  the  principal  and  major  industrial  com- 
panies in  America,  many  of  which  contribute  substantially  to  the 
national  defense  program. 

To^rether  with  our  employees,  we  are  very  proud  ot  our  record  o± 
accomplishments  and  are  continually  striving  to  promote  the  progress 
of  the  business  and  increase  its  output,  and  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard for  our  employees.  i  i  i  ,  o  onn 
We  have  outstanding  about  2,250,000  shares  held  by  over  8,200 
stockholders.  These  shares  are  fully  listed  on  the  New  \ork  Curb 
Exchange  and  enjoy  a  free  imd  active  market.               „      ^i    ,        ,, 

Neither  I  nor  any  director  of  my  company,  nor  lor  that  matter, 
any  director  of  any  corporation,  has  the  power  to  control  the  acquisi- 
tion or  trading  in  its  securities,  and  I  dare  say  that  all  types  of  people 
from  every  plSise  of  life  in  every  State  of  the  Union  own,  buy  and  sell 
our  stock  in  the  free  and  open  market.  It  is  not  mandatory  upon  the 
management  of  any  corporation  to  investigate  the  character  and  per- 
sonal conduct  of  persons  who  buy  the  securities  of  their  corporation, 
and  indeed,  such  action  would  be  unlawful.  ^-       .         ^ 

There  is  no  law  to  empower  the  directors  of  a  corporation  to  pro- 
hibit or  place  limitations  on  the  sales  or  purchases  of  its  securities 
in  the  open  market.  Manifestly,  it  is,  therefore,  unfair  and  clamagnig 
to  a  company  to  single  out  mere  ownership  ot  shares  as  indicating 
anything  adverse  to  the  business,  its  stockholders,  and  employees. 
Our  corporation  is  not  controlled  by  any  single  individual  or  group 
and  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors  elected 
by  its  thousands  of  registered  stockholdei-s.  .  -u  ^^ 

Contrary  to  newspaper  insinuations,  Mr.  Zwillman  does  not  have, 
and  never  has  had,  any  influence  in  the  management  or  condii^t  ot 
our  corporation.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co  of  New  York,  the  transfer  agent  for  our  stock,  the  entire  holdings 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Zwillman  amount  to  less  than  2  percent  out  of  our 
outstanding  approximately  2,250,000  shares.  My  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zwillman  dates  back  a  great  manyjears  and 
I  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  and  sincerity  ot  their 

The^naiiagement,  which  is  headed  by  myself  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  together  with  Mr.  Rudolph  Eberstadt  as  president,  has  in- 
creased the  company's  sales  from  a  negligible  low  to  the  present  year- 
ly business  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $90  milhon.  To  bring  this 
about  we  have  greatly  increased  production  facilities  in  line  with  the 
demands  of  the  present  emergency  and  Government  policy. 

As  substantial  taxpayers  and  employers  of  labor,  we  shall  continue 
to  pursue  the  traditional  course  of  American  business  progress. 

My  company  has  already  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  imtor- 
tunate  publicity.    I  see  no  way  in  which  the  effect  of  this  publicity  can 
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be  dispelled,  even  in  part,  except  through  a  statement  by  you  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  members  of  this  important  committee,  making 
it  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  situation  that  should  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  Barium  Steel  Corp.  or  myself. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Hunt.  Mr.  Sisto,  let  me  say  to  you,  with  reference  to  the 
closing  statement,  closing  paragraph  of  your  statement,  if,  after  the 
examination  has  been  completed,  the  committee  finds,  as  you  represent, 
I  agree  with  you  it  would  be  the  fair  thing  for  us  to  do,  to  make  a 
statement  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SisTO.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hunt.  All  right,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  First,  I  would  like  to  object  to  a  statement,  a  phrase, 
that  appears  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  statement,  where  Mr. 
Sisto  says  he  turned  information  over  to  the  committee  and  then 
says — 

*  *  *  with  the  result,  however,  that  a  newspaper  story  quoting  some  of 
this  confidential  information  was  published  within  2  days  thereafter     *     *     • 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  committee  that  the  information  turned 
over  to  us  has  been  kept  completely  confidential  and  the  newspaper 
stories  were  in  no  way  a  result  of  any  information  having  been  given 
to  us. 

If  there  was  a  leak,  it  did  not  come  from  the  committee.  We  do 
know  that  several  Government  agencies  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  given  us  facts,  and  it  may  be  that  the  press  has  obtained 
information  from  those  sources,  as  well. 

Mr.  Sisto,  how  many  shares  of  Barium  Steel  Corp.  are  registered 
in  your  own  name;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  We,  in  our  proxy  statement  yearly,  show  that  to  the 
SEC.  I  believe  I  have  such  a  proxy  statement  with  me,  Mr.  Moser. 
My  counsel  can  give  it  to  you. 

We  show  on  this  solicitation  of  proxies  27,286  shares,  with  a  double 
asterisk;  41,197  shares,  with  a  triple  asterisk.  Later  those  are  ex- 
plained, as  follows: 

Sisto  Financial  Corp.,  of  which  Mr.  Sisto  is  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  owned  beneficially  as  of  January  12,  1951,  55,843  shares  of  said  stock 
of  the  corporation.  Of  the  19,749  shares  of  stock  of  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  issued 
and  outstanding,  Mr.  Sisto  owns,  as  of  the  same  date,  351  shares. 

Mr.  Gammans.  May  I  interject.     That  is  roughly  a  thousand  shares 
of  Barium. 
Mr.  SiSTO.  The  second  asterisk  indicates  that : 

These  shares  are  owned  directly  by  Mr.  Sisto's  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  many  are  owned  by  your  wife  and  children? 

Mr.  Sisto.  41,197. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  As  of  the  date  of  that  notice. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  many  are  held  by  J.  A.  Sisto  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  71  shares. 

Mr.  Moser.  How  many  are  held  by  Abner  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  understand  from  the  report  we  received  when  we  in- 
quired from  our  transfer  agent,  who  maintains  the  registry,  that  it  ia 
slightly  over  14,000  shares. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  the  figure  14,410  correct? 

Mr.  Sisto.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  correct  that  Mary  Zwillman  owns  14,344,  Abner 
Zwillman's  wife  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Sisto  Financial  Corp.,  as  you  said,  owns  55,843  shares. 
Is  that  corporation  f)artly  owned  by  Mrs.  Zwilhnan  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  percentage  of  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  does  she 
own? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Of  the  19,000,  she  owns  5,000  shares. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  approximately  25  percent  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  A  fraction  over  25  percent. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  percent  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Sisto  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  About  TO  percent. 

Mr.MosER.  70 percent? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  About  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  balance  is  owned  by  you,  the  balance  of  5  per- 
cent ? 

Mr.  Eberstein.  The  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Sisto.  The  balance  is  the  figure  that  was  triple  asterisked. 

Mr.  Moser.  Which  is  owned  by  you  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  shares. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  That  is  owned  by  you  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  about  5  percent  ? 

Mr.  Eberstein.  No.  to  get  the  thing  clarified,  Mrs.  Zwillman  owns 
about  5,000  shares  out  of  the  19,000.  Mrs.  Sisto  owns  about  13,000. 
Mr.  Sisto  and  some  members  of  his  family  own  a  few  hundred  more, 
and  the  rest  is  scattered  throughout  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Sisto  ?    You  confirm  that  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  have  these  percentages,  25  for  Mrs.  Zwillman 
and  70  for  Mrs.  Sisto,  existed  ? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  I  think  since  1942.  Our  records  would  show  the  exact 
date. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  Since  1948. 

Mr.  Sisto.  1948. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  did  Mrs.  Zwillman  happen  to  acquire  shares  in 
Sisto  Financial  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  She  bought  them. 

Mr.  Moser.  "Wliat  were  the  circumstances  under  which  she  bought 
them? 

Mr.  Sisto.  There  was  an  opportunity  of  buying  10,000  shares  of 
Sisto  Financial  Corp.  from  the  National  City  Bank,  which  had  been 
held  in  an  old  loan  by  that  bank.  Those  shares  were  purchased  jointly 
by  Mrs.  Sisto  and  Mrs.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  purchased  them  jointly  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  10,000  shares  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  10,000  shares. 

Mr.  Moser.  To  whom  had  the  bank  loaned  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  The  original  loan  had  been  made  to  J.  A.  Sisto  &  Co. 

Mr.  Moser.  Was  that  a  brokerage  firm  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER,  That  firm  had  pledged  these  shares  to  the  bank  as  col- 
lateral ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  the  bank  was  willing  to  sell  them  for  settlement,  to 
Mrs.  Zwillman  and  Mrs.  Sisto  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  suggested  to  Mrs.  Zwillman  that  she  acquire  an 
interest  in  those  shares  ? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  I  believe  Mrs.  Sisto. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mrs.  Sisto  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Did  you  ever  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  your  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  I  thought  they  were  very  cheap,  and  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  recommended  it  to  him  as  an  investment  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  No  ;  not  as  an  investment,  but  for  speculation. 

Mr.  MosER.  A\lien  you  said  a  good  investment,  you  meant  a  good 
speculation  ? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  much  did  Mrs.  Zwillman  pay  for  her  share? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  believe  they  paid  $1.25  a  share. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  share  ? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  the  only  stock  pledged  on  account  of  that 
loan  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  That  was  all  with  the  National  City  Bank. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  business  of  Sisto  Financial 
Corp.  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Sisto  Finnancial  Corp.  was  an  old  investment  and  hold- 
ing company. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  type  of  investments  did  it  liold  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  It  was  formed  during  the  late  twenties  and  it  bought 
and  traded  in  securities  principally. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  it  at  that  time  own  55,843  shares  of  Barium  Steel  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  owned  more. 

Mr.  MosER.  Owned  more  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  that  a  larger  percentage  of  Barium  Steel  than  it 
would  be  today  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes.  I  believe  it  would  be  about  20,000  shares  more  than 
the  present  holding. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  owned  perhaps  seventy 
or  seventy-five  thousand? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes ;  78,000  shares. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  the  same  number  of  shares  outstanding  then  as 
are  outstanding  now  of  Barium  Steel  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Barium? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  have  to  look  that  up.  That  would  be  a  matter  of 
record.  There  were  some  stock  rights  issued  by  the  Barium  Steel  Corp. 
which  inure  to  the  benefit  of  Sisto  Financial  and  all  the  other  stock- 
holders.   Those  rights  were  exercised  in  turn. 
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Mr.  MoSER.  Can  yon  tell  us  the  date  of  that  issuance  of  right, 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Gammans.  I  can  tell  you.  It  all  went  through  SEC  registra- 
tion. 

Mr,  SisTO.  About  1945.  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  owned  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seventy-five  to  seventy-eight  thousand  shares, 
Mr.  Moser,  and  at  some  given  time  along  that  time,  or  prior  to  that 
time,  they  made  a  distribution  of  a  share  of  stock  of  Barium  for  each 
share  of  Sisto  Financial.  If  you  were  a  stockholder  of  Sisto  Financial, 
you  received  one  share  of  Barium  stock  as  a  dividend. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  a  stock  dividend  in  1945.  Was  there  another 
one  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Eberstein".  You  are  talking  about  Sisto  Financial  or  Barium  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  were  talking  about  the  number  of  shares  of  Barium 
held  by  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  The  present  number  is  55,843.  We 
were  inquiring  as  to  how  many  shares  they  held  at  that  time  in  1945. 
Mr.  Sisto  says  it  was  about  seventy  or  seventy-five  thousand  and  I 
inquired  as  to  whether  that  represented  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  outstanding  Barium  shares  than  would  be  the  case  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  figures  as  to  the  in- 
crease in  stock  of  the  Barium  Steel  Corp.  during  the  years,  but,  in 
general,  I  can  answer  your  question  by  stating  that  there  probably 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  or  1,800,000  shares  as  of  the 
time  you  refer  to.  Therefore,  your  point  is  correct  in  that  they  did 
represent  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Barium  Steel  at  that  time  than 
they  do  today. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see.    That  is  the  point  I  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  Sisto.  That  figure  would  not  be  substantial,  however. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  value  of  Sisto  Financial  Corp. 
stock  was  at  the  time  Mrs.  Zwillman  bought  a  share  of  it — bought  an 
interest  in  it — which  was  back  in  1942? 

Mr.  Sisto.  The  book  value  of  Sisto  Financial  was  entirely  their 
equity  and  the  market  value  of  Barium  stock.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  for  every  share  of  Sisto  Financial  that  was  outstanding, 
there  was  in  the  treasury  about  four  or  four  and  a  fraction  shares 
of  Barium  stock,  the  company  having  no  other  assets  but  Barium. 
So  it  is  a  fact  that  its  entire  value  would  be  a  subdivision  of  the  num- 
ber of  shares  outstanding  of  Sisto  Financial  and  the  number  of  shares 
of  Barium  it  owned,  which  I  say  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  and  a  quarter  shares  at  the  time  per  share  of  Sisto  Financial. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  remember  how  much  a  share  of  Barium  was 
worth  at  that  time  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  have  a  recollection.  I  think  the  stock  may  have  been 
selling  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  cents  to  $1.25.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  range.     But  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  that  a  share  of  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  was  then  worth 
from  three  to  five  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes.  In  case  you  were  able  to  liquidate  that  large 
amount  of  Barium  stock  at  that  level. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  when  Mrs.  Zwillman  paid  around  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  share  for  Sisto,  she  was  getting  a  rather  substantial  bargain^ 
wasn't  she? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  sell  the  stock  to  her  at  such  a 
low  price? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  The  bank  was  willing  to  sell  it  at  that  price,  Mr.  Moser. 

INIr.  MosER.  Couldn't  the  bank  have  sold  it  for  more  in  view  of  the 
underlying  assets  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  There  was  no  public  market  for  Sisto  Financial  that 
would  permit  the  liquidation  of  10,000  shares  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wouldn't  you  have  felt  justified  in  recommending  to 
Mr.  Zwillman  that  his  wife  pay  more  than  that  for  it? 

Mr.  SisTo.  I  saw  no  need  for  that,  as  I  understand  the  question, 
Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Wasn't  it  to  the  advantage  of  J.  A.  Sisto  &  Co.  to  have 
the  bank  get  as  much  as  it  possibly  could  for  the  stock  because  of 
the  amount  recovered  by  the  bank  being  credited  to  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  I  know  that  the  bank  was  thoroughly  satisfied  and  very 
happy  to  make  the  sale.  They  had  other  securities  in  the  old  col- 
lateral loan,  and  it  must  have  been  to  their  complete  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Moser.  Isn't  it  true  that  since 

Mr.  Eberstein.  May  I  interrupt  to  help  clarify  the  information.  I 
think  if  Mr.  Sisto  gave  the  background  of  this  thing,  you  would  get 
a  better  perspective. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     That  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Eberstein".  As  to  how  this  transaction  came  about. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  don't  you  do  that? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Mrs.  Zwillman  has  been  known  to  both  Mrs.  Sisto  and 
myself.  Her  family  was  known  to  me.  Her  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange.  Her  mother  and 
father  and  uncles  lived  near  me  in  Miami.  She  went  to  school  with 
my  daughter  and  palled  around  in  my  home.  When  she  heard  I  was 
having  difficulty  in  arranging  this  financial  requirement  at  the  time 
from  Mrs.  Sisto,  she  said,  "Wliy  don't  you  speak  to  my  husband  about 
it?"     I  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  she  was  stepping  in  as  a  saver  to  help 
out  in,  say,  a  tight  financial  situation  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  They  carried  the  financial  obligation  and  we  received 
the  benefits  of  that  through  Mrs.  Sisto's  ownership. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  say,  "They  carried  the  financial  obligation." 

Mr.  SisTO.  The  money  was  put  up  by  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Zwillmans  carried  it? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  paid  the  loan  off  at  the  bank,  or  at  least  endorsed 
the  loan,  so  as  to  take  it  over  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  They  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  buy  the  shares  and,  having 
bought  the  shares,  they,  in  turn,  delivered  them  to  the  Mary  Mendels- 
Gladys  Sisto  account.  I  believe  that  was  the  designation  of  the  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  money  was  put  up  by  Mrs.  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Mr.  Zwillman  put  up  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  don't  know.     He  may  have,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  this  considered  a  loan  by  Mi's.  Zwillman  to  J.  A. 
Sisto  &  Co.  or  did  the  stock  take  the  place  of  that  ? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  No ;  it  was  a  complete  purchase. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Sisto,  you  said  it  was  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  share  for  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  stock.  Did  Mrs.  Zwillman  pay  the 
full  amount,  or  just  half  of  that? 

Mr.  Sisto.  The  full  amount. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  was  about  12,500  shares  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER,  And  if  they  paid  the  full  amount,  what  was  the  source 
of  Mrs.  Sisto's  half  interest  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  That  was  the  basis  they  decided  to  purchase  it  on,  50-50. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mrs.  Sisto  put  up  some  of  the  money,  too  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  she  did.  It  was  financed  entirely  by 
Mary  Mendels. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  the  understanding  between  Mrs.  Sisto  and  Mrs. 
Zwillman  that  Mrs.  Zwillman  would  be  the  sole  owner  of  these  shares  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  No,  it  was  not  so  at  all.  It  was  understood  they  were 
buying  it  on  a  joint  basis. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  buying  it  on  a  joint  basis,  but  Mrs.  Zwillman 
was  putting  up  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  She  put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  Mrs.  Sisto  have  half  the  stock? 

Mr.  Sisto.  She  had  half  the  liability  and  half  the  stock. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  Mrs.  Sisto  did  not  put  up  anything  except  an 
assumption  of  half  the  liability ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sisto.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Whereas,  Mrs.  Zwillman  put  up  $12,500  plus  an 
assumption  of  half  the  liability. 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gammans.  Minus  half  the  liability.  She  was  going  to  get  part 
of  it  back  again. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  liability  is  a  liability  to  the  National  City  Bank. 

Mr.  Gammans.  No.     They  were  paid  out. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  liability  is  one  you  haven't  described,  then.  ^Yliat 
is  the  nature  of  the  liability  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  If  they  become  less  valuable  than  the  price,  which  they 
paid  for 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  no  liability. 

Mr.  Sisto.  The  risk  of  ownership. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  if  the  stock  went  down  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  If  the  stock  became  worthless,  thev  would  absorb  the 
loss  together. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  the  stock  went  up  in  value,  they  would  share  the  in- 
crease ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  they  owned  it  jointly. 

Mr.  Sisto.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mrs.  Zwillman  paid  all  the  money  and  got  only  a  half 
interest  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  did  Mrs.  Sisto  pay? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Nothing. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  by  Mrs.  Zwillman  to 
Mrs.  Sisto? 
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Mr.  SiSTO.  It  was  not  a  gift  because  she  was  taking  half  the  risk. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mrs.  Sisto  was  taking  half  the  risk  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  if  the  stock  went  down  in  value,  she  would 
lose  something? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  would  she  lose  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Half  the  amount  of  money  put  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  could  she  lose  ?    She  didn't  put  anything  up. 

Mr.  Sisto.  She  would  have  put  it  up.  There  would  have  been  an 
obligation  on  her  part  to  make  good  any  loss. 

Mr.  MosER.  She  agreed  to  pay  Mi^.  Zwillman  half  of  any  loss  Mrs. 
Zwillman  might  suffer.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  unduly  con- 
fused about  something  that  may  be  very  simple.  Perhaps  you  can 
clarify  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  happened  was  that  Mrs.  Zwill- 
man put  up  $12,500  and  she  and  Mrs.  Sisto  thereby  acquired  a  half 
interest  in  the  stock,  10,000  shares  of  stock;  is  that  correct?  If  the 
stock  went  up  in  value,  they  would  each  gain  by  it,  because  they  were 
joint  owners.  If  they  went  down  in  value,  they  would  both  lose  by 
it  because  they  were  joint  owners.  But  Mrs.  Sisto,  having  put  up  no 
money  at  all,  could  not  lose  by  the  stock  going  down. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Let  me  put  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  any  gentleman 
here  and  I  together  said,  "Let's  buy  a  hundred  shares  of  General 
Motors.  Jim,  you  pay  for  it,  but  if  there  is  a  loss,  I  will  pay  my 
half.     If  there  is  a  profit,  I  will  take  it." 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  Mrs.  Sisto  owed  Mrs.  Zwillman  half  of 
$12,500? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  She  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  Zwillman  for  half  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  what  she  gave  for  the  stock  ? 

]\Ir.  Sisto.   Yes,  sir. 

I  tried  to  indicate,  Mr.  Moser,  that  there  were  no  formalities  between 
them.     They  are  practically  like  sisters. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  a  status 
like  that. 

There  were  written  documents,  however,  to  evidence  these  trans- 
actions, so  there  weren't  quite  the  informal  bases  you  say. 

Mr.  Sisto.  It  would  be  very  much  like  this:  It  is  possibly  a  bit 
technical.  The  shares  were  purchased,  might  have  been  purchased  by 
any  broker.  The  shares  would  be  billed  out  to  this  account,  and  the 
account  would  have  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  money  which  it,  in 
turn,  had  put  out.  Our  records  w^ould  show  that  the  shares  belonged 
to  that  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  the  transaction  was  re- 
corded on  the  books  of  J.  A.  Sisto  &  Co.;  however,  we  understand 
there  was  a  letter  written  by  Gladys  W.  Sisto  on  November  30,  1942, 
addressed  to  Mary  Mendels,  which  bears  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  the  approval  of  Mary  Mendels,  as  an  agreement,  which  states 
that  Gladys  Sisto  acknowledges  receipt  from  Mary  Mendels  of  the 
sum  of  $12,500  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  joint  interest 
in  10,000  shares  of  stock  of  Sisto  Financial  Corp.,  to  be  held  in  the 
name  of  Gladys  Sisto. 
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It  provides  that,  if  the  stock  should  be  sold,  the  sum  of  $12,500  would 
be  returned  to  Mary  Mendels  and  the  net  proceeds  would  be  evenly 
divided  between  them.  In  the  event  of  a  loss,  the  loss  would  be  equally 
borne  by  them. 

In  other  words,  Mrs.  Zwillman  was  to  get  her  $12,500  back  if  the 
stock  brought  that  amount,  and  the  balance  would  be  divided.  If  the 
stock  did  not  bring  $12,500,  the  loss  that  was  suffered  between  the 
value  of  the  stock,  the  sale  price  of  the  stock,  and  $12,500  would  be 
divided,  so  that  Mrs.  Sisto  would  pay  half  of  that  to  Mrs.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  SiSTo.  And  receive,  in  turn,  half  of  the  shares. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  say  that  Mrs.  Zwillman  would  get  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  said  shares  if  it  were  less  than  $12,500. 

Mr.  Sisto.  My  attorney  says  that  later  on  an  agreement  was  reached 
to  modify  those  provisions  and  the  account  was  liquidated.  That 
letter  was  modified  and  the  account  was  liquidated. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  understand  there  is  another  letter  dated  December 
12,  1948,  from  Mrs.  Sisto  to  Mrs.  Zwillman,  also  agreed  to  by  Mrs. 
Zwillman,  which  states  that  Mrs.  Sisto  will  deliver  to  Mrs.  Zwillman 
2,800  shares  of  the  stock  of  Barium  Steel  and  Mrs.  Zwillman  is  entitled 
to  50  percent  of  the  pi'ofit  and  10,000  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
Sisto  Financial  Corp.  It  then  states  that  Mrs.  Sisto  is  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Zwillman  in  the  amount  of  $31,131.31,  which  she  promises  to  pay 
in  the  following  manner :  $6,250  to  be  paid  by  delivering  5,000  shares 
of  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  to  Mrs.  Zwillniiin.  That  would  be  her  half. 
The  remaining  $2-1,881.31  is  to  be  paid  by  check.  That  debt  was 
eventually  paid. 

Does  that  sound  correct? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  meat  of  the  transaction,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
in  order  to  help  out  in  a  financial  situation.  Mrs.  Zwillman  puts  up 
$12,500  and  takes  this  stock  over. 

Mr.  Sisto.  In  effect,  that  might  be  construed 

I\Ir.  MosER.  And  eventually 

Mr,  Sisto.  It  was  liquidated. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  Mrs.  Zwillman  got  her  money  back  and  sub- 
stantially more,  besides. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

IVIr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  transaction  which  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Hardy  was  involved  in. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  connected  with  the  company?  What  was  his 
connection  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  INIr.  Hardy  was  a  director  until  about  a  year  or  two 
ago,  of  the  Barium  Steel  Corp.  I  think  he  was  also  an  officer.  He 
was  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Wilkie,  Owen,  Otis,  Farr,  Gallagher  & 
Walton. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  he  still  a  partner  of  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  believe  he  retired  last  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Hardy  was  somehow  involved  in  a  financial  trans- 
action that  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  Barium  Steel ;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  transaction  ? 
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Mr.  SiSTO.  There  was  an  acquisition  of  the  Republic  Industries  by 
the  Barium  Steel  Corp.  The  Barium  Steel  Corp.  paid  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  four  or  five  companies,  industrial  companies,  by  issuing  stock 
to  Mr.  Hardy  and  other  associates  of  his. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  one  of  the  associates  Mr.  Hardy's  wife,  Alice 
Hardy? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  He  may  have  had  some  shares  put  in  her  name.  I  believe 
he  did. 

Mr.  MosER.  She  has  since  divorced  Mr.  Hardy,  has  she  not  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding. 

]Mr.  MosER.  The  company  that  was  purchased  in  that  transaction 
was  Republic  Industries,  Inc.,  I  understand.  How  many  shares  were 
paid  to  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  group  for  that  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  record,  filed  with  the  SEC.  The 
shares  had  to  be  authorized.  As  near  as  I  can  recall,  about  400,000 
shares  were  issued  to  the  owners  of  the  Republic  Industries,  of  which 
Mr.  Hardy  was  one.  I  believe  Mr.  Hardy's  share  was  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  shares. 

Mr.  MosER.  See  if  this  information  is  correct;  that  62,500  shares 
were  issued  to  Robert  C.  Hardy,  50,000  to  his  wife,  Alice  Hardy,  and 
the  remaining  397,500  shares  were  issued  to  a  group,  including  Paul 
O.  Buckley  and  Arlington  W.  Porter ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  There  was  another  gentleman,  as  well. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  was  another  gentleman?  Do  you  know  who  it 
was? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Mr.  Clark,  from  Warren,  Ohio.  That  is  substantially  so, 
Mr.  Moser.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  can  be  looked  up 
through  the  SEC. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  business  of  Republic  Industries? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Republic  Industries  was  a  company  that  held  the  Ker- 
math  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Detroit,  the  Geometric  Stamping  Co. 
of  Cleveland,  the  Porcelain  Steel  Corp.  of  Cleveland,  the  Perma- 
Jack  Co.  of  Cleveland,  the  Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Co.  of  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  and  the  Kermath  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  I  have  misled  you  in  a  previous  question.  I 
asked  a  previous  question  in  which  the  figures  that  I  gave  you  with 
regard  to  Hardy  I  think  represent  perhaps  the  shareholdings  of  him- 
self and  his  associates  in  Republic  Industries  rather  than  in  Barium. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Republic  Industries  had  outstanding 
500,000  shares,  of  which  112,500  were  held  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy, 
and  the  balance  of  387,500  were  held  by  Buckley,  Porter,  and  others. 
When  Barium  acquired  the  stock  from  Hardy  and  his  group,  it  issued 
stock  of  Barium  to  them.  So  now  we  come  to  the  number  of  shares 
that  Barium  issued  to  them.  That  might  be  a  little  different  than  the 
shares  of  Republic  Industries. 

As  I  understand,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Barium 
and  the  Hardy  group  under  which  the  Hardys  would  sell  11,250 
shares  of  Republic  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  500,000  shares  of  Re- 
public common  stock,  to  Barium  in  exchange  for  650,000  shares  of 
Barium,  that  an  agreement  was  made  and  subsequently  changed. 

Does  that  sound  right? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  sounds  right. 

Mr.  MoSER.  In  connection  with  that  agreement 
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Mr.  SiSTO.  There  were  negotiations  going  on,  as  I  recall  it,  that 
changed  the  terms. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

In  connection  with  that  agreement,  didn't  the  Hardy  gronp  agree 
that  when  they  received  the  Barinm  stock  they  wonld  give  voting 
proxies  to  yon  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes ;  that  was  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  understood  you  would  vote  their  stock  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO,  Mr.  Eberstadt  and  myself. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  did  the  proxies  continue? 

Mr.  SisTO.  As  long  as  they  held  the  stock. 

Mr.  MosER.  Indefinitely? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  a  copy  of  it,  but  we  had  very 
able  counsel  at  the  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  would  have  wanted 
to  have  proxy  rights  for  as  long  a  period  as  one  could  agree  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  with  respect  to  the  shares  issued  as  a  result  of 
that  transaction,  you  and  Eberstadt  controlled  those,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  According  to  that  agreement,  we  voted  it ;  yes.  I  believe, 
in  fairness,  that  these  same  gentlemen  do  not  own  all  of  these  shares 
and  have  probably  sold  and  disposed  of  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  they  sold  them,  did  your  proxies  die  with  the 
sale?  - 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes ;  that  portion  sold  according  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  retained  the  right  to  vote  as  long  as  they,  as  indi- 
viduals, owned  the  stock,  but  not  thereafter  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  At  that  time  Barium  issued  additional  shares  to  cover 
this  transaction,  I  suppose;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Those  shares  were  authorized.  I  believe  they  were 
registered  under  the  SEC  regulations. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  increased  the  stock  from  1  million  shares  to  2i/2 
million ;  did  you  not?     Your  authorized  capital ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  I  believe  so,  by  stockholders'  consent. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  transaction  with  the  Hardy  group  was  subse- 
quently changed?  Is  it  true  that  while  the  proxy  statement  discloses 
that  Hardy  was  selling  112,000  shares  of  Republic  common  stock  to 
Barium,  it  did  not  disclose  the  cost  of  that  stock  to  Hardy. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did.  Apparently  our  attorneys 
did  not  deem  it  necessary. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  know  the  cost  of  the  stock  to  Hardy  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  SisTo.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  now  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No. 

My  attorney  has  reminded  me  that  at  the  time  that  this  was  going 
on,  he  believes  or  recollects  that  in  filing  our  report  with  the  SEC, 
a  disclosure  was  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  a  director 
and  very  well  versed  in  legal  requirements  for  registration  and 
authorization  of  stock.  He  did  disclose  his  original  cost  of  his 
Republic  shares.  Those  were  the  ones  he  was  selling  to  the  Barium 
Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then,  did  you  know  what  the  cost  was  at  the  time  he 
revealed  it? 
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Mr.  SiSTo.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  that  he  revealed  it,  but  you  didn't  learn  what  it  was ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  do  not  recollect.  At  the  time  we  were  buying  the 
company  we  thought  we  were  getting  a  good  purchase,  and  the  assets 
of  the  company.     I  wasn't  interested  in  what  he  made. 

Mr.  MosER.  Were  your  negotiations  with  Hardy  entirely  at  arm's 
length  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Our  negotiations  with  Republic  Industries  was  through 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Arlington  Porter,  Mr.  Paul  Buckley,  and  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  meant  with  his  group. 

Mr.  SiSTo.  I  only  met  Mr.  Clark  once  or  twice  in  the  negotiations^ 
but  principally  with  these  other  three  gentlemen. 

We  had  attorneys  who  passed  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
purchase. 

Mr.  MosER.  Did  you  take  any  part  at  all  in  the  organization  of 
Republic  Industries? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Or  in  putting  it  together? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No  part  at  all,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  know  a  company  called  Bridgeways,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  Bridgeways,  Inc.,  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
Republic  Industries,  the  name  having  been  changed  possibly  one  or 
two  times,  until  the  final  name  of  the  corporation  resulted  in  Republic 
Industries. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  agreement  was  subsequently  modified,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  so  that  a  different  number  of  shares  of  Republic  were  de- 
livered to  Barium  in  exchange  for  the  Baiium  stock.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  subsequently  11,250  shares  of  Republic's  preferred  stock  were 
delivered  and  exchanged  for  450,00  shares  of  common  stock  of  Barium. 
Does  that  sound  correct  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  cannot  recall. 

Mr.  Moser.  Would  j^ou  like  to  consult  your  counsel  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  These  matters  are  matters  of  record.  They  were  au- 
thorized by  our  stockholders  and  they  are  public  papers  and  filed  witli 
the  SEC.    They  would  give  all  the  details,  Mr.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  your  counsel  can  remind  you. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  That  is  right.  That  is  substantially  correct,  ex- 
cept that  Republic  Industries  had  two  preferred  stocks,  a  preferred 
stock  and  a  preferred  $25  series  A  preferred. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Convertible. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  That  is  right.  They  also  had  the  common  stock. 
The  modified  agreement  eliminated  the  first  preferred  stock  and  we 
purchased  the  $25  series  A  preferred  stock  and  some  of  the  common 
stock  for  a  reduced  consideration. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  see. 

In  connection  with  the  revised  agreement,  there  was  still  the  under- 
standing, was  there  not,  that  the  Hardy  group  would  give  you  voting 
power,  you  and  Mr.  Eberstadt,  over  the  stock,  as  long  as  they  held 
it ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  SiSTO.  That  agreement  was  made  with  all  of  the  stockholders. 
Mr.  MosER.  Republic? 

Mr.  SisTO.  Of  Republic.  That  was  to  say,  from  whom  we  pur- 
chased the  shares. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  meant  to  include  all  of  them  in  the  term  "the  Hardy 
group." 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  your  designation  of  it. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  If  it  is  incorrect,  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Ebersteix.  That  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Gammans.  He  is  talking  about  calling  this  thing  "the  Hardy 
group." 

Mr.  ]\rosER.  What  we  are  discussing  is  merely  a  matter  of  termi- 
nology. The  net  of  it,  as  I  understand,  is  that  the  stockholders  of  Re- 
public Avho  transferred  their  stock  to  Barium  and  received  Barium 
in  exchange  for  it,  gave  you  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  proxies  to  vote  the 
Barium  stock  to  continue  as  long  as  they  were  stockholders  of  Barium. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  substantially  correct. 

JNIr.  ]MosER.  Do  you  have  any  such  proxies  from  other  stockholders? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No.  ' 

Mr.  MosER.  You  and  Mr.  Eberstadt? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  have  a  proxy  from  Sisto  Financial  Corp.? 

Mr.  SisTO.  Yes.    We  send  in  our  proxy  to  the  management. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  And  the  management  proxies,  who  are  they?  You  and 
Mr.  Eberstadt  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]MosER.  Your  statement  that  there  were  no  others  should  be 
modified  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  there  any  others  besides  that  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  No. 

Mr.  jMoser.  Does  Mr.  Zwillman  give  you  a  proxy  for  his  stock  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Sends  it  in  to  the  management. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  You  and  Mr.  Eberstadt? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  Has  he  always  done  that  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up.  Our 
attorney  goes  over  them. 

Mr.  ISIosER.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Zwillman  for  your  proxies  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  never  asked  him  for  proxies. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  come  in  automatically  ? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  IMosER.  Do  you  vote  Mr.  ZAvillman's  stock,  too  ? 

]Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Are  any  other  members  of  the  management  designated 
as  proxies  besides  you  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  you  are  always  the  proxies  for  the  management? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Thus  far  we  have  been. 

Mr.  MosER,  How  many  of  these  shares  issued  to  the  former  stock- 
holders of  Republic  do  you  think  are  still  voted  through  you  as 
proxies  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Very  few.    I  would  have  to  get  you  the  accurate  figure. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  they  have  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  By  those  stockholders  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  Hardy  still  a  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Relatively  small  stockholder. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  he  has  largely  sold  out  his  interest,  to  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  SisTo.  Yes. 

Mr.  I^IosER.  At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
how  many  shares  did  you  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  vote  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  The  proxies  amounted  to  seventy-odd  percent,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  MosER.  Seventy  percent  of  the  total  outstanding  shares? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Of  the  two-million-some-thousand  outstanding. 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  proxies  included  the  14,410  shares  held  by  Abner 
Zwillman  and  the  14,344  held  by  Mrs.  Mary  Zwillman  and  the  55.843 
held  by  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  your  statement  that  you  read  at  the  beginning  of 
this  hearing,  Mr.  Sisto,  you  said  that  Zwillman  takes  no  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  company.    That  is  correct ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  Operating,  or  any  other  activity. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  he  ever  talk  to  you  about  the  operations  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  He  asks  me  from  time  to  time  how  the  company  is  getting 
along. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  sort  of  questions  does  he  ask  ? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  "How  are  you  doing?" 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  fairly  broad  question. 

Mr.  SiSTo.  Apparently  that  is  what  he  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  kind  of  an  answer  do  you  give  him? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  Well,  our  business  is  a  business  that  has  been  going  along 
very  well  and  I  have  told  him  the  conditions  that  we  have  been 
going  along  on. 

Mr.  ]\IosER.  Do  you  tell  him  at  length  how  the  business  is  operating  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  No ;  I  do  not,  at  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  just  say 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  tell  him  that  business  is  prospering,  or  everything  is 
fine,  or  I  am  having  a  lousy  time,  or  some  expression  that  might 
transpire  between  people  on  a  question  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  tell  him  anything  about  specific  transactions 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  SisTo.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  discuss  with  him  prospective  activities  the 
company  is  going  to  engage  in  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  ever  discuss  with  him  contracts  that  the  com- 
pany is  anticipating  going  into  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  If  I  liave  made  a  good  deal  and  he  should  ask  me  about 
it,  I  should  tell  him  or  any  other  stockholder,  but  as  to  the  idea  of 
reporting  to  him,  which  is  indicated  by  your  question,  reporting  to 
him  about  transactions — — 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  mean  report  to  him.  I  mean  discuss  them  with 
him  in  advance. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  It  would  be  no  different  than  you  and  I  discussing  Mr. 
Hardy's  wife  having  divorced  him,  or  not. 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  discuss  things  with  him  any 
more  than  you  would  with  a  stockhokler  that  owns  200  shares;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  That  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Who  owns  the  largest  single  block  of  stock  of  Barium 
Steel  Corp.? 

Mr,  SiSTO.  I  believe  the  brokerage  firm  of  Merril  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Beane. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  asked  you  who  owns  the  largest  block  and  you  an- 
swered Merril  Lynch,  but  you  meant  by  that  that  the  largest  number  of 
shares  is  registered  in  that  name ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  who  owns  the  shares  registered  in  their 
name,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  SiSTo.  No. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  isn't  that  true  of  the  stock  registered  in  the  name 
of  Bache  &  Co.  and  Francis  I.  du  Pont  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SisTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  records  we  have,  I  believe,  were  obtained  from 
you.    They  show  that  Merril  Lynch  holds  19,071  shares. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  One  hundred  nineteen  thousand. 

Mr.  MosER.  One  hundred  nineteen  thousand  and  seventy-one  shares. 
Bache  &  Co.  holds  57,048. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  say  that  is  correct  on  the  basis  of  what  your 
counsel  advises  you  ?    You  can  so  testify. 

Mr.  Eberstein.  That  is  the  official  figure  as  of  August  6, 1951. 

Mr.  MoSER.  Francis  I.  du  Pont  has  registered  in  its  name  71,504 
shares. 

We  have  consulted  Merril  Lynch  with  regard  to  the  shareholders 
whom  they  represent,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  largest  single  stock- 
holder that  they  represent  holds  3,900  shares.  We  have  also  consulted 
F.  I.  du  Pont,  and  they  tell  us  that  their  largest  single  stockholder 
owns  4,400  shares.  Bache  &  Co.  say  their  largest  stockholder  holds 
4,000  shares.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  blocks  that  are  larger  than 
4,000  shares  other  than  the  ones  owned  by  you,  and  you  own  27,286 
shares,  your  wife  and  children  own  41,197  shares,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Zwillman  own  28,754  shares,  while  the  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  owns 
55,843  shares. 

Mr.  Sisto.  I  think  many  of  them  own  more  than  the  4,000  figure. 

Mr.  MosER.  Four  thousand,  four  hundred  is  the  highest  figure. 

Mr.  Sisto.  For  instance,  Mr.  Rudolph  Eberstadt  shows  31  thousand- 
odd  shares.    Mr.  Breauchaud  owns  6.400. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Sisto,  how  did  Mr.  Zwillman  happen  to  buy  the 
shares  that  he  owns,  and  how  did  his  wife  happen  to  buy  the  shares  she 
owns  ?  Was  it  at  your  recommendation  ?  I  mean  the  shares  in  Barium 
Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  He  asked  me  how  our  company  was  doing,  and  I  spoke 
to  him  about  it  and  felt  it  was  a  good  speculation.  Our  company  has 
been  going  along  progressively.  I  would  have  recommended  the  shares 
to  him. 

Mr.  MosER.  Zwillman  first  bought  his  shares  back  on  October  19, 
1946,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  when  he 
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bought  7,800  shares.    The  record  also  shows  on  February  2,  1949,  he 
acquired  5,000  shares.    Does  that  sound  correct? 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  do  not  watch  the  purchases, 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  ^ 

Mr.  SiSTo.  He  may  have  asked  me.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
purchase. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  reason  I  am  asking  about  the  5,000  shares  is  be- 
cause that  is  the  exact  number  that  his  wife  received  from  Mr.  Sisto 
in  connection  with  that  loan  transaction. 

Mr.  Sisto.  Five  thousand  Sisto  Financial.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
just  a  figure  of  5,000  shares  of  Barium  Steel. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  you  are  right.  That  is  correct.  Then,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1949,  he  acquired  300  shares.  On  March  15,  1949,  as  a  result 
of  a  10  percent  stock  dividend,  he  received  1,310  shares,  making  his 
total  of  1,410. 

Mrs.  Zwillman  purchased  her  shares,  her  first  shares  of  240,  on 
November  19,  1946.  On  February  4,  1949,  she  purchased  12,800 
shares  and  on  March  15,  1949,  she  also  received  the  stock  dividend  of 
10  percent,  consisting  of  1,304  shares,  making  her  total  of  14,344. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  connection  with  those  various  blocks  of 
stock  whether  at  the  time  they  were  purchased  you  had  any  discussion 
with  ]Mr.  Zwillman  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  buy  more,  or  with 
Mrs.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  SiSTO.  I  am  sure  they  probably  asked  me  how  we  were  doing 
and  how  the  company  was  getting  along  and  whether  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  speculation  for  them. 

Mr.  MoSER.  I  notice  that  ]\Irs.  Zwillman's  first  block  of  stock  in 
1945  w^as  an  odd  figure  of  240  shares.  Have  you  any  idea  how  she 
happened  to  buy  that  block  ? 

Mr,  Sisto.  I  believe  there  were  some  rights  exercised  by  various 
stockholders  and  the  rights  had  an  odd  figure  of  number  of  shares 
that  you  are  entitled  to  subscribe  to,  issued  ratably  to  the  stockholders, 
and  I  merely  assume  that  240  would  have  been  an  odd  figure  based 
upon  the  rights  which  were  given  to  all  Barium  stockholders. 

Mr.  MosER.  She,  of  course,  did  not  hold  any  shares  at  that  time. 
That  was  her  first  block.  Do  you  think  perhaps  she  purchased  some 
rights  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  She  may  have, 

Mr.  MosER.  She  didn't  buy  that  stock  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Sisto.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  November  19,  1945. 

Mr.  Sisto.  No.  I  haven't  dealt  with  shares  in  this  company  for  a 
great  many  years  and  it  would  be  an  open  market  situation.  I 
haven't  done  any  business  in  a  great  many  years  in  securities. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  true  that  none  of  the  shares  bought  by  Mr.  or  Mrs.i 
Zwillman  were  bought  from  you  or  in  any  other  way,  as  far  as  you 
know,  except  through  the  market? 

Mr.  Sisto.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  think  they  were  all  bought  on  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Sisto.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  shares  they  were  entitled 
through  Sisto  Financial  Corp.  transaction  about  which  I  explained 
previously. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a  discussion  off 
the  record,  with  your  permission. 
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Senator  Hunt.  It  will  be  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Eberstein.  We  would  like  to  request  a  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony at  our  expense. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  will  authorize  that. 

Mr.  Cahn.  I  wonder  if  it  could  be  stated  that  the  reason  why  this 
was  held  as  an  executive  session  was  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  to 
some  8,200  shareholders  of  the  corporation.  There  should  be  no  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  press  that  there  was  any  other  reason  for 
holding  it  in  executive  session,  I  think  the  results  of  the  session 
jutify  the  fact  that  it  was  held  in  executive  session. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Cahn.  An  additional  reason,  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  for 
holding  this  meeting  in  executive  session  was  because  a  simultaneous 
hearing  is  being  held  in  the  Caucus  Room  by  this  committee,  and  in 
this  way  the  hearing  could  be  completed  today  by  having  one  of  the 
Senators  sit  as  a  subcommittee  and  hear  this  matter  in  executive  ses- 
sion here. 

Senator  Hunt.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

(AVhereupon,  at  4:45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

Exhibit  A 
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Exhibit  C 

DEIPARTMENT  OF  POLICE 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

REPORT 

Date :   Saturday,  December  9,  1950. 
Tour  :  12  Mid.  to  6  a.  m.  Relief  No.  2. 
Subject :  Request  for  Special  Detail. 
To  :  Howard  Lewis,  Captain  of  Police. 
For  Meredith  B.  Kerstetter,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Safety,  and 

Harry  Saunders,  Chief  of  Police. 
From :  Frank  Gribbin,  Shield  No.  71, 
Jack  Portock,  Shield  No.  144, 
Patrolmen. 

Sir:  Due  to  the  fact  that  our  gamin?:  arrest  of  a  Fred  Solitare  and  EUis 
Lewis  has  placed  in  our  hands  evidence  that  we  confiscated  at  the  scene  of  the 
arrest,  which  we  believe  warrants  further  investigation  to  help  alleviate  gaming 
and  vice  in  this  city,  we  request  that  we  be  placed  in  plain  clothes  ou  special 
detail  to  carry  through  the  investigation. 

It  is  further  requested  that  we  receive  written  permission  from  your  office 
to  obtain  the  help  of  the  Bell  Telephone  officials.  It  is  also  requested  that  this 
matter  be  given  your  immediate  consideration  as  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Gribbin,  Patrolman. 
Jack  Portock,  Patrolman. 
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Exhibits  D  and  E  are  on  file  with  the  committee 


Exhibit  P 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLICE 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

REPORT 

Date :  Tuesday,  Jamiary  2,  1951. 
Subject :  Follow-up  arrests  in  cases  of  Fred  Solitare,  Ellis  Lewis,  and  Issac 

Washington,  and  request  for  Special  Detail. 
To :  Harry  Saunders,  Chief  of  Police. 
From :  Frank  Gribbin,  Shield  No.  71. 
Jack  Portock,  Shield  No.  144. 

Sir:  In  our  report  on  the  arrest  of  Fred  Solitare  and  Ellis  Lewis  on  December 
7,  1950.  we  stated  that  the  mercantile  license  was  issued  to  a  Edward  Concors 
for  a  bicycle  shop  where  the  arrest  took  place  at  3203  Boardwalk.  Since  that 
time  Solitare  and  Lewis  have  been  held  for  the  grand  jury  but  no  warrant  has 
been  sworn  out  for  Edward  Concors  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  There  was 
no  rear  entrance  to  this  place  so  we  feel  that  Edward  Concors  had  knowledge  of 
gambling  and  a  warrant  should  be  issued  for  his  arrest. 

In  the  case  of  Isaac  Washington  who  was  arrested  on  December  9,  1950,  we 
found  evidence  showing  that  the  number  books  found  in  his  store  were  ordered 
by  a  Van  Smothers  of  121(3  Adriatic  Avenue,  local. 

We  feel  also  that  a  warrant  should  be  issued  for  Van  Smothers  for  his  arrest 
as  none  has  so  far  been  issued  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

Due  U>  the  fact  that  we  have  inadvertently  stumbled  onto  many  gambling 
arrests  both  on  and  oft"  duty,  we  feel  that  a  serious  gambling  situation  exists 
in  Atlantic  City.  We  also  feel  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  give  our  full  time  to 
investigate  this  gambling  problem  we  could  alleviate  it  tremendously  if  not  wiije 
it  out  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  requested  that  we  be  placed  on  special  detail  in 
plain  clothes  from  your  office  so  we  can  effectively  combat  the  above  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Gribbin. 
Jack  Portock. 


Exhibit  G 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLICE 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

REPORT 

Date :  Wednesday,  Februai'y  7,  1951. 
Special  report. 

Subject :  Reference  to  report  of  January  2,  1951,  and  further  request. 
To :  ^Meredith  B.  Kerstetter,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Harry  Saunders,  Chief  of  Police 
From:      Jack  Portock,  Shield  No.  144. 
Frank  Gribbin,  Shield  No.  71. 
Fred  J.  Warlich,  Shield  No.  94. 

Sir:  On  Tuesday,  January  2,  1951,  a  report  was  sent  to  Chief  Saunders  by 
Officers  Gribbin  and  Portock,  relative  to  a  request  to  be  placed  an  special  detail 
as  they  believed  that  they  could  alleviate  what  they  believed  to  be  a  serious 
gambling  situation  in  Atlantic  City.  To  date  no  answer  has  been  received  on 
this  report. 

Since  then  (probably  due  to  their  numerous  gambling  arrests)  Officers  Portock, 
Gribbin.  and  Warlich  have  received  numerous  calls  and  requests  from  persons 
asking  them  to  act  on  gambling  information  they  had. 

When  asked  by  the  officers  what  information  they  had,  almost  all  of  the 
people  refused  to  divulge  it  unless  the  officers  promised  them  that  they  would 
make  arrests  themselves  on  the  information  that  was  given  to  them. 
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This  the  officers  told  the  people  they  could  not  very  well  do  as  they  did  not 
have  the  authority,  facilities,  nor  time  to  make  checks  on  information  that  they 
received.  Upon  this,  almost  all  of  the  people  either  hung  up  on  a  telephone  con- 
versation or  changed  the  subject  or  walked  off,  in  a  discourse  upon  the  street^ 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  information  that  in  all  probability  would  result  in  good 
gambling  arrests. 

Due  to  the  above  facts  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  three  officers,  could  no 
doubt  make  arrests  from  information  and  personal  investigation,  if  they  wei'e 
given  the  necessary  authority  and  freedom  from  their  regular  routine  tour  of 
duty,  they  respectinlly  request  that  they  be  put  on  a  special  assignment  to 
combat  gambling  which  they  believe  to  be  organized  in  this  city.  If  due  to 
the  limited  number  of  men  this  is  not  possible,  it  is  reque.sted  that  Portock 
and  Warlich  be  returned  to  a  regular  relief  and  taken  from  traffic  duty  and 
that  Gribbin,  Portock,  and  Warlich  be  given  the  authority  to  investigate  and  act 
on  information  that  they  could  receive,  while  on  their  off-duty  time. 

Respectivelly  submitted. 

Jack  Portock. 
Frank  Gkibbin. 
Fkeh)  J.  Waruch. 
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Exhibit  KI 

Post  Card   Dated   Atlantic   City,   N.   J.,   November   10,   1950,   Addressed   to 
Columbus  Hotel,  St.  James  and  Pacific  Avenues,  City 

Acct.  No.  11-99,  St.  James  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

NOTICE 

A  recent  reading  of  your  water  meter  indicates  excessive  use  of  water  based 
on  the  minimum  rate  for  your  premises. 

Your  minimum  rate  for  a  Year  is  $200. 
You  have  used  in  4  Months  $621.S3. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  make  a  thorough  Examination  of  your  Plumbing 
to  locate  possible  Leaks  or  other  Waste  of  water. 

THIS  IS  not  a  bill 

Atlantic  City  Water  Department. 


Post  Card  Dated  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  April  23,  1951,  Addressed  to  John  C. 

Waulfe,  Columbus  Hotel,  Local 


Acct.  No.  22-322,  3  South  Plaza. 


notice 


A  recent  reading  of  your  water  meter  indicates  excessive  use  of  water  based 
on  the  minimum  rate  for  your  premises. 

Your  minimum  rate  for  a  Year  is  $35. 
You  have  used  in  8  Months  $58.41. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  make  a  thorough  Examination  of  your  Plumbing  to 
locate  possible  Leaks  or  other  Waste  of  water. 

this  is  not  a  bill 

Atlantic  City  Water  Department. 


Post    Card   Dated   Atlantic   City,   N.   J.,   December   14,   1950,    Addressed   to 
John  C.  Woulfb,  Columbus  Hotel,  St.  James  and  Pacific  Avenues,  Local 

Acct.  No.  22-322,  3  South  Plaza  Place 

NOTICE 

A  recent  reading  of  your  water  meter  indicates  excessive  use  of  water  based  on 
the  minimum  rate  for  your  premises. 

Your  minimum  rate  for  a  Year  is  $35. 
You  have  used  in  4  Months  $36.96. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  make  a  thorough  Examination  of  your  Plumbing  to 
locate  possible  Leaks  or  other  Waste  of  water. 

THIS   is    not   a   bill 

Atlantic  City  Water  Department. 


November  30, 1949. 
Acct.  11-99 — Columbtis  Hotel — Water  payments  the  last  10  years 


Total 
yearly 
billing 

Number  of 

guests  each 

year 

Total 
yearly 
billing 

Number  of 

guests  each 

year 

1939 

$603. 02 

555. 17 

987. 14 

1  1,011.32 

•  796. 18 

340. 32 

23,288 
24, 439 
28,959 

(?) 

(?) 
34,019 

1945 

1  $1, 668.  81 

443.19 

451.00 

577. 50 

1,000.89 

1,231.78 

59, 934 

1940 

1946          .                     .  - 

39,960 

1941 

1947 

35,  553 

1942 

1948          

32,  950 

1943.. 

1949 

34, 477 

1944 

1950 

33,100 

•Army. 

85277- 


-51— pt.  18- 


-63 
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ALLEN  GRAFF,  FARLEY'S  FRIEND,  BRIGHTON  HOTEL  (350X430),  325  ROOMS 


Land 

Building 

Personal 

Total 

1944 

151,  400 
151,  400 
189,  250 

83, 100 
105,  000 
150,  000 

34,000 
34,  000 

34, 000 

268,  500 
290,  400 
374,  250 

1946 

1948 

OWNED   BY  FETTER,    FARLEY'S   FRIEND,   JEFFERSON   HOTEL 

(50X180),    162   ROOMS 

1944 

9,000 

9,000 

11,250 

160,  000 
160, 800 
192,  960 

169, 000 
204, 800 
239,  210 

1946 

35,000 
35,  000 

1948 

OWNED  BY  HOLLINGER,  FARLEY'S  FRIEND,  MADISON  HOTEL  (105X151),  210  ROOMS 


1944. 
1946_ 
1948. 


200,  000 
215, 500 
258,  600 


40, 000 
40,  000 
40,  000 


258, 100 
273,  600 
321,  225 


OWNED  BY  IZRA  BELL,  FARLEY'S  FRIEND,  MORTON  HOTEL  (200X150),  300  ROOMS 


1944. 
1946- 
1948. 


25,  000 
25,  000 
28,  750 


194,  600 
194,  600 
233,  520 


250,  400 
250,  400 
293,  070 


OWNED  BY  YON,  FARI,EY'S 

FRIEND,  FLANDERS  HOTEL  (137X50),  150  ROOMS 

1941 

10, 100 

8,200 

10,  250 

75,000 
75,  000 
91, 000 

10, 000 
10,000 
10, 000 

95, 100 

93,  200 

111,  250 

1946 

1948 

- 

OWNED   BY  J. 

C.   WOULFE,   COLUMBUS   HOTEL   (50X200) 

111   ROOMS 

1946 

20,  500 
25,  000 

115,500 
138,  600 

15, 000 
15, 000 

150,  550 
178, 000 

1948 

OWNED   BY  FIORA,   FARLEY'S   FRIEND,   PENN 

ATLANTIC,   150   ROOMS 

1944 

11,250 
11,  250 
13,  500 

80, 000 
80,  000 
96, 000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

96,  250 

96,  250 

114,  500 

1946 

1948 

Exhibit  N 

United  St.\.tes  of  America 

congress  of  the  united  states 


To:  Lester  Bnrdiek,  Atlantic  Cit.v,  New  Jersey,  Greeting: 

Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  You  ai-e  hereby  commanrted  to  appear 
e  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Con 


the 


before 

„  ^,      ^  .  .  -       ^  Commerce 

of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Friday,  Julv  6,  1951,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  at 
their  committee  room  No.  326,  Hotel  Traymore,  Illinois  and  Boardwalk,  Atlantic 
("ity,  N.  J.,  then  and  there  to  testify  what  you  may  know  relative  to  the  subject 
matters  under  consideration  by  said  committee.  You  are  also  hereby  com- 
manded to  then  and  there  produce  all  your  records,  papers,  statements,  and 
documents  concerning  business,  employment,  and  financial  transactions  and  a 
copy  of  your  income  tax  returns  for  the  years  ID-IT.  l!)4y,  l;t49,  and  I!)")*). 

Hereof  fail  not,  as  you  will  answer  your  default  under  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

To  Robert  Rehman,  1 :  25  p.  m.,  July  5,  1951,  to  serve  and  return. 

Given  under  my  hand,  by  order  of  the  committee,  this  3d  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  your  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

^  ,    .  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 

ilKiinvau,  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized  Crim^  in  Inter- 
state Commerce. 
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Exhibit  O 
An  Open  Lktter 

United  States  Senator  Estes  Kefauver, 

Chairnurn,  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Like  most  of  the  country,  some  of  i;s  in  Atlantic  City  Irave 
been  observing  with  interest  and  some  perturbation  the  tilings  uncovered  by  your 
committee. 

No  doubt,  among  your  thousands  of  letters  are  some  from  this  community^ 
expressing  the  hope  that  your  committee  will  continue  the  task  it  has  so  well 
begun,  and  that  more  particularly,  it  will  get  to  the  roots  of  the  matter :  The 
close  assp^K-iatiun  between  master  nnnds  iu  the  rackets  and  in  politics. 

Assuming  you  or  soniel)ody  else  succeeds  in  deporting  tlie  Costellos  and  AnaS- 
tasias,  and  jail  the  rest  of  the  top  of  the  mob,  such  action  will  not  have  solved 
the  problem  of  a  community  such  like  Atlantic  City,  with  a  racket  empire  all 
its  own.  Y';)u.  Senator,  know  all  about  Atlantic  City.  You,  yourself,  have  re- 
ferred to  it  in  your  questioning  of  some  of  the  l)oys.  You  are  aware  that  we  are 
considered  "neutral  gronnd."  suitable  for  the  conventions  and  meetings  of  gang- 
land, with  only  'occasional  and  as  yet  unaccounted  for  executions.  Perhaps,  you 
also  know  that  some  of  the  second-tiiglit "racket  l)oys,  aides  to  the  top  command, 
make  their  homes  on  this  island. 

What  perhaps  you  do  not  know.  Senator,  is  that  the  situation  here  is  pretty 
hopeless ;  that  we  have  not  only  lost  the  chance,  but  almost  the  will  to  help 
ourselves  and  to  clean  house. 

Like  the  people  in  ancient  Macedonia,  Senator,  we  can  only  plead  with  you, 
or  some  other  Federal  agency,  to  come  over  and  help  us. 

Rackets  and  crooked  politics  of  the  kind  and  scope  you  and  Senator  Fulbright 
have  shown  iip  in  the  big  cities  and  in  Washington  itself,  must  have  their  small 
beginnings.  This  is  one  of  the  places,  we  regret  to  confess,  where  some  of  the 
I'oots  are.  In  a  smaller  way,  perhaps — in  degree,  if  not  in  kind — we  are  no 
different  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Miami,  or  other 
places  you  have  held  up  before  the  country  as  horrible  examples  of  the  secret 
government  that  controls  them  through  tlie  corruption  of  key  officials  by  their 
hoodlums,  making  common  cause  in  plundering  the  taxpayers.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difference,  as  we  see  it,  that  here  we  are  mostly  Republicans,  who  on  the 
State  and  National  level,  now  point  the  finger  of  condemnation  at  the  Democrats. 

Some  well-meaning  folk  have  said  that  the  real  culprit  is  the  man  who  bets 
$2  with  a  bookmaker.  If  that  be  wholly  true,  Senator,  then  the  real  culprit  in  the 
drug  traffic  is  the  addict.  To  continue  in  business  the  Costellos  and  all  the  rest 
must  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  demand'  for  their  wares,  and  that  is  the  job  of  their 
lieutenants  and  sublieutenants.  And  just  as  school  children  are  turned  into 
addicts  in  order  to  insure  a  continuing  market  for  dope,  so  do  the  gambling  czars 
try  to  make  more  converts  to  games  of  chance — by  forcing  small-business  men  to 
write  numbers  or  take  horse  bets  and  so  making  it  easier  for  everybody  to  con- 
tril)ute  their  $2  or  less  to  the  millions  of  dollai's  recpiired  to  make  cifficers  of  the 
law  look  the  other  way ;  to  corrupt  officialdom  right  up  to  judges  on  the  bench, 
as  your  committee  has   shown. 

In  circumstances  such  as  these,  where  a  whole  community  can  be  subjected  to 
evil  influences  and  example,  and  must  surely  become  corrupt  itself,  in  time, 
through  loss  or  perversion  of  its  once  dominant  moral  sense,  the  people  have 
become  helpless  to  help  themselves.  We  know,  Senatoi',  you  or  your  connnittee 
cannot  go  into  every  small  town  or  village  to  do  the  job  the  people  themselves 
should  do.  But  we  plead  that,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  definitely  established 
that  we  are  a  more  or  less  important  wayside  station  on  the  national  highway 
of  crime,  that  .some  slight  degree  of  official  attention  be  shown  to  those  among  us 
who  still  hope  that  xVtlantic  City  was  destined  for  a  l)etter  future  than  seems^ 
now  possible  or  probable. 

If  not  your  committee,  Senator,  then  some  other  permanent  group  needs  to 
be  established  in  order — and  we're  right  sorry  to  mention  it — to  ride  herd  on 
people  who  condemn  or  would  even  go  to  war  against  the  "gangsters"  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  who  either  fail  to  recognize  or  else  make  common  cause 
with  the  gangster  in  their  own  midst — for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his  rich 
table. 

Do  what  you  can  for  us.  Senator.  We're  not  all  bad,  and  some  of  us,  we 
dare  say,  would  be  right  glad  to  be  able  to  stop  paying  for  the  boon  of  getting  our 
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tax  assessments  lowered  at  so  much  per  thousand ;  right  glad  to  stop  paying 
extra  for  the  privilege  of  running  a  tavern,  driving  a  taxi  or  jitney,  or  for  engag- 
ing in  some  other  business  in  which  our  political  and  racketeer  overlords  may 
become  our  chief  competitors  or  most  important  creditors. 

"Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien 
"Which  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen 
"But  once  familiar  vpith  her  face,  we  first  endure, 
"Then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Give  us  a  lift  out,  and  up.  Senator. 

Jersey  Times. 


Exhibit  L 

United  States  of  America 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

To:    Herman   Orman,    105    South    Lancaster   Avenue,    Margate,   New   Jersey. 
Greeting  : 

Pursuant  to  lawful  authority.  You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  Friday  July  6,  1951,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
at  their  committee  room.  No.  326,  Hotel  Traymore,  Illinois  and  Boardwalk, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  then  and  there  to  testify  what  you  may  know  relative  to 
the  subject  matters  under  consideration  by  said  committee.  You  are  also 
hereby  commanded  to  then  and  there  produce  all  your  records,  papers,  state- 
ments, and  documents  concerning  business,  employment,  and  financial  transac- 
tions and  a  copy  of  your  income  tax  returns  for  the  years,  1947,  1948,  1949, 
and  1950. 

Hereof  fail  not,  as  you  will  answer  your  default  under  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

To  Robert  Rehman,  to  serve  and  return. 

Given  under  my  hand,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  this  3d  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Herbert  R.  O'Conob, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate  Organised  Crime  in  Inter- 
state Commerce. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  Ben  Fabrikant 
State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Neic  York,  ss: 

Ben  Fabrikant,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

1.  I  conduct  a  jewelry  business  at  66  Bowery  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  Sometime  in  the  spring  of  1950,  I  was  present  at  a  conference  held  at  the 
Twenty-One  Club,  21  West  Fifty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  with  four  other 
gentlemen. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  financial  arrangement 
and  underwriting  of  a  horse  race  track  at  Secaucus,  N.  J. 

4.  Present  at  the  conference  were  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Strong  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mehorter 

of  the  New  Jersey  Racing  Commission,  Mayor  John  V.  Kenny  of  Jersey  City 

and  Mr.  Gustave  Drescher,  an  officer  of  the  Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  New 

York. 

Ben  Fabrikant. 

Sworn  to  before  men  this  13th  day  of  August,  1951. 

I  SEAL]  '        John  P.  Campbell, 

Notary  Public  in  the  State  of  Netc  York. 
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Affidavit  of  Gustave  Deesoher 
State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 
Gustave  Drescber,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

1  I  am  a  vice  president  of  tlie  Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

2  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1950,  I  was  present  at  a  conference  held  at  the 
Twenty-One  Club,  21  West  Fifty-Second  Street,  New  York  City,  with  four  other 

*  3.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  financial  arrangement 

and  underwriting  of  a  horse  race  track  at  Secaucus,  N.  J.  ^,  ,.  ,,     ^ 

4    Present  at  the  conference  were  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Strong  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mehorter 

of  the  New  Jersey  Racing  Commission,  Mayor  John  V.  Kenny  of  Jersey  City, 

and  Mr.  Ben  Fabrikant.  ^  ^ 

*^  Gustave  Deesoher. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  1951. 

rgjj^j^T  Robert  A.  Silvestei, 

'■  Notary  Public  for  the  State  of  New  York. 


Affidavit  of  Ben  Fabrikant 
State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 
Ben  Fabrikant,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  :  ,,    ,    ^.^ 

1.  I  conduct  a  jewelry  business  at  66  Bowery  Street,  New  York  City. 
2    Several  days  subsequent  to  our  conference  at  the  Twenty-One  Club,  21  West 
Fifty-second   Street,  New  York   City,  with   four  other  gentlemen    I   went  to 
Secausus  and  saw  Mayor  Kane  upon  the  advice  of  Mayor  John  V.  Kenny  of 

*^^?  Af?e?talking  to  Mayor  Kane  I  learned  that  the  property  known  as  the 
Curtiss-Wright  grounds  in  Secausus  which  I  was  interested  in  purchasing  was 
already  sold.  ^^^  Fabrikant. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  August,  1951. 

Pi  Anthony  J.  Tommasulo, 

•■         ^  Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York. 

(The  chairman  introduced  into  the  record  mimeographed  excerpts 
from  editorial  comments  regarding  Ambassador  Wilham  O  Dwyer  s 
career  in  New  York,  as  magistrate,  county  judge,  district  attorney, 
and  mayor.    He  stated  that  this  was  introduced  at  Ambassador 

O'Dwyer's  request.  ,  .  j.  j  j.  ;3  t  ^^ 

(The  chairman  also  introduced  into  the  record  a  report  dated  June 
1950,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jackson,  C.  P.  A.,  regarding  various  legitimate 
investments  of  Abner  Zwillman.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  August  n,  1951, 

U.  J.  Strong,  „   .,^. 

O'Conor  Committee,  Room  318,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Following  is  a  copy  of  your  record  of  service  while  a  member  of  the  Newark 
police  department:  "Folder  No.  1635;  name,  U.  J.  Strong;  date  of  birth,  July  17, 
1897-  residence,  143  Richlieu  Terrace;  date  of  appointment,  April  7,  ly^i , 
patrolman,  effective  April  16,  1921;  April  11,  1921;  assigned  to  first  Precmct 
December  8.  1923;  assigned  temporarily  to  detective  bureau  for  the  ^o^iaaj 
period;  headquarters,  December  14,  1923;  assigned  to  auto  patrol  squad  head- 
quarters, November  2,  1934;  transferred  and  assigned  to  regular  Patrol,  seventh 
precinct  December  14,  1934 ;  transferred  and  assigned  to  regular  patrol,  fourth 
precinct';  resigned  June  16, 1936.  Record  indicates  no  disciplinary  action  against 
you  and  record  indicates  resignation  was  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a  position 
in  private  industry.  ^^^  ^  ^,^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^.^ 
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REPORT  ON  EXAMINATION  OF  FINANCIAL  RECORDS  OF  ABNER 
("LONGIE")   ZWILLMAN  ENTERPRISES 

An  examination  was  made  of  voluminous  files  obtained  from  I.  George  Gold- 
stein, C.  P.  A.  (Goldstein  &  Goldfine)  and  Irving  M.  Pogash,  C.  P.  A.,  containing 
working  papers  and  income  tax  returns  prepared  by  these  accountants  in  the 
course  of  their  audits  of  the  following  enterprises  operated  by  or  for  the  benefit 
of  Abner  ("Longie")  Zwillman: 

1.  Public  Service  Tobacco  Co. 

2.  Federal  Automatic  Co.,  Inc. 

3.  Greater  GMC  Truck  Sales,  Inc.    (formerly  Diamond  T.  Agency,  Inc.). 

4.  Greater  GMC  Parts  &  Service  Co.,  Inc.  (formerly  Diamond  T.  Parts  & 
Service  Co.,  Inc.). 

5.  A.  &  S.  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 

6.  United  States  Yeast  Corp.  (defunct). 

7.  Harr  Kegtap  System,  Inc.  (defunct). 

8.  E.  &  S.  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 

The  first  five  concerns  listed  above  are  audited  by  Goldstein  and  the  latter 
three  concerns  were  audited  by  Irving  M.  Pogash.  The  Pogash  files  were  in 
possession  of  Goldstein  and  were  obtained  from  the  latter  for  this  examination. 

All  facts  or  data  relating  to  the  connection  of  Zwillman  with  these  so-called 
legitimate  ventures  as  disclosed  by  these  files  are  a.s  follows : 

1.  Public  Service  Tobacco  Co.  (Successor  to  Public  Service  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc  ), 
146  North  Broad  Street,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

A.      public   service  tobacco  CO.,   INC. 

Business :  Retail  cigarettes  through  vending  machines 

Incorporated  :  New  Jersey,  August  17,  1937 

Dissolved  :  November  29,  1944 

Officers:  Michael  Lascari,  president  and  treasurer;  Virginia  Lascari,  secretary 

Capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding :  6(X)  shares,  no  par 

Stockholders : 

Shares 

"Virginia  Lascari,  1111  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 297 

Michael  Lascari,  1111  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City ~_ ~      3 

Mary  Zwillman,  32  South  Munn  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J Z_     _~  299 

Abner  Zwillman _"       -^ 

Total "^ 

Bank  :  Hillside  National  Bank,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Federal  income  tax  returns  revealed  the  following  gross  sales  and  net  taxable 
income  for  the  years  of  operation  as  a  corporation  : 


Period 

Gross  sales 

Net  income 

Sept.  6,  1937,  to  Aug.  31,  1938 

$40, 152.  21 

36, 336.  96 
21,  092. 02 
15,  646.  82 
35, 975. 10 
29, 150.  25 
31.  099.  44 
11,859.24 

Fiscal  year  ending — 

Aug.  31,  19.39 

Aug.  31,  1940 

$610. 126.  54 

729,  652.  38 

903, 964. 61 

1, 001,  434.  80 

1,  048,  626.  60 

350, 692.  50 

Aug.  31,  1941.. " 

Aug.  31,  1942 

Aug.  31,  1943 . 

Aug.  31,  1944..       .                                                                                    ■""" 

Sept.  1,  1944,  to  Nov.  30,  1944 

A  corporate  income  tax  return  for  this  corporation  was  filed  for  the  period 
from  May  1,  3936,  to  April  30,  1937.  but  no  record  was  found  of  a  return  being 
filed  for  the  period  from  May  1,  1937,  to  September  5,  1937. 

■■■  Officers  salaries  reported  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  to  1^4  list  salaries  paid 
only  to  Michael  Lascari.  In  the  year  ended  August  31,  1939,  officers  salaries 
reported  were : 

Abner  Zwillman____l;±^Lj.j-_"_l____ $4^  133,  33 

Michael  Lascari ~     5'  233.  34 

Total 9^  366_  qj 
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In  previous  i)eriods  officers  salaries  were  reported  as  follows  : 


Gerard  Catena.. 
Michael  Lascari . 
William  Lillian.. 


Total. 


Sept.  6,  1937,  to 
Aug.  31,  1938 


$6,600 
7,900 


14,  500 


May  1,  1936,  to 
Apr.  30,  1937 


$6, 900 
4,200 
9,510 


20,610 


The  work  papers  for  certain  periods  disclosed  that  Abner  Zwillinan  drew  sub- 
stantial sums  as  "executive  salaries"  which  were  reported  under  "Salaries  and 
wages"  on  the  tax  returns.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1943,  Zwillman 
received  $13,050  salary  as  compared  with  $10,440  for  Lascari.  In  the  period  from 
September  1,  1944,  to  dissolution  on  November  30, 1944,  Zwillman  was  paid  $3,250 
and  Lascari  $2,600.  Since  Zwillman  was  not  an  officer,  his  salary  was  not  dis- 
closed on  the  returns. 

At  the  time  of  dissolution  of  the  corporation  its  net  worth  was  shown  as 
$88,039.08.  Liquidation  values  of  assets  transferred  to  stockholders  were  re- 
flected on  Forms  1099L  as  follows  : 

Virginia    Lascari $43,  579.  35 

Michael  Lascari 440.  20 

Mary  Zwillman 43,  872.  80 

Abner  Zwillman 146.  73 

Total 88,  039,  08 


B.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  TOBACCO  CO. 

Partnership  organized  :  December  1. 1944. 

Capital  of  $88,039.08  contributed  by  following  partners  : 


Name  of  partner 

Contribution 

Interest 

Virginia  Lascari,  1111  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

$22, 009.  77 
22, 009. 77 

11, 004. 88 

11,004.89 

22, 009.  77 

Percent 
25 

Domia  Lascari,  1111  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City... 

25 

John  Steinback,  50  Beverly  Rd.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.  Later  changed  to  32 
South  Munn  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J 

Lynn  K.  Zwillman,  50  Beverly  Rd.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.  Later  changed  to 
32  South  Munn  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J 

Mary  Zwillman,  50  Beverly  Rd.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.  Later  changed  to  32 
South  Munn  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

mi 

12H 
25 

Total 

88. 039. 08 

100 

The  partnership  agreement  states  that  Abner  Zwillman  and  Michael  Lascari 
are  trustees  for  John  Steinback,  Lynn  K.  Zwillman,  and  Donna  Lascari,  all  of 
whom  are  infants. 

A  family  partnership  was  formed  to  succeed  the  corporation,  obviously  as 
a  tax  savings  device.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  files  that  Federal  gift-tax 
returns  were  filed  to  cover  gifts  the  above  minors  received  to  the  extent  of  the 
capital  contributions  shown. 

Tlie  accountant's  work  papers  for  the  parnership  indicate  that  Michael  Lascari 
and  Zwillman  continued  to  draw  salaries  from  the  business  although  amounts 
thereof  were  not  disclosed. 

The  partnership  information  returns  (Federal)  showed  the  following  gross 
sales  and  net  income : 


Fiscal  year  ended 
Nov.  30,  1945. 
Nov.  30,  1946. 
Nov.  30,  1947. 
Nov.  .30,  1948. 
Nov.  30.  1949- 


Gross  sales 


51,129,914.75 
1,  052,  446.  75 
1,114,778.39 
1,  198,  678.  62 
1, 421,  881.  38 


Ordinary  net 
income 


$59, 122. 93 
49,  204.  73 
78, 315.  73 
57,  636. 37 
46,  564. 8 
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The  balances  in  partners  capital  accounts  at  November  30,  1949,  were: 

Virginia  Lascari $49,  805.  OS 

Donna   Lascari,    trust 52,  097.  53 

John    Steinback,    trust 36,188.95 

Lynn  K.  Zwillman,  trust 36, 188.  95 

Mary  Zwillman 35,  874.  59 

Total 210, 155.  05 

The  "Loans  and  exchange"  account  (account  No.  110)  at  April  30,  1950,  had  a 
total  debit  balance  $32,064.00  of  which  $20,000  was  due  from  Dave  Lieb  since 
August  1949  and  $6,950  from  Abner  Zwillman. 

The  files  contain  a  note  dated  January  3,  1946,  from  I.  George  Goldstein  to 
Edward  Diamond,  apparently  a  staff  member,  instructing  Diamond  to  make  a 
journal  entry  as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  November  30,  1945,  crediting 
"United  States  Treasury  bonds"  with  $20,000  and  charging  the  drawing  accounts 
of  Mary  Zwillman  and  Donna  Lascari  $10,000  each. 

The  files  also  contain  an  unsigned  contract  between  one  Thomas  Tamouny.  of 
Linden,  N.  J.,  and  Charles  Handler,  trustee,  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to  pur- 
chase the  cigarette  vending  machines,  route  and  equipment  from  Yamouny 
operating  business  in  Union  City,  N.  J.,  for  $5,000.  (Handler  is  legal  representa- 
tive for  all  of  the  Zwillman  companies.) 

Possible  affiliation  with  Manhattan  Cigarette  Service  Co.  also  audited  by  I. 
George  Goldstein. 

2.    FEDERAL   AUTOMATIC    CO.,   INC.,    1422    NORTH   BROAD    STREET,    HILLSIDE,   N.   J.,     (WA 

6-0914) 

Incorporated : 

November  7, 1945,  in  New  Jersey 

Commenced  operations  January  2, 1946 
Business  (collection  of  rentals  from)  :  Rental  of  washing  and  drying  machines 
Registered  agent :  Irving  E.  Blum.  24  Commerce  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Attorney :  George  Kisselhaut,  786  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Banks :  Lincoln  National  Bank,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hillside  National  Bank,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
OflScers :  Irving  E.  Blum,  president  and  treasurer 

Louis  C.  Jacobson,  vice  president  (resigned  in  1950) 

Herman  Albert,  secretary 
Capital : 

100  shares,  no  par  value  authorized  and  issued 

Capital  stock  account  $40,000 
Stockholders  (certificates  issued  November  13, 1945) 


Certificate  No. 

Stockholder 

Shares 

Remarks 

1 

Trvipg  F,.  Rlnm 

50 
25 
23 

Endorsed  in  blank,  held  by  Public 

Service  Tobacco  Co. 
Endorsed  in  blank,  held  by  Oeorge 

Kasselhaut. 

2 

...  do - — 

3 

do.. 

4 

Destroyed 

6  . 

Pauline  Moramarco  (employee),.. 
Louis  Jacobson. 

1 
1 

Endorsed  in  blank,  held  by  Irving  E. 
Blum. 
Do. 

6 

Notes  payable  to  stockholders  as  of  April  30,  1950,  amounted  to  $10,340  as  fol- 
lows : 

Public  Service  Tobacco  Co $7,500 

Kisselhaut   931 

L  E.  Blum 1,909 

Total 10,340 
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Capital  stock  and  surplus  as  at  April  30,  1950,  was  $59,384.11.  Federal  income 
tax  returns  filed  by  this  corporation  disclosed  the  following  gross  receipts  and 
net  taxable  income : 


Gross  receipts 

Net  Income 
or  (loss) 

1946  .            

$18, 978. 19 
44,  244. 66 
65,  583. 23 

114,872.34 

(8, 205.  79) 

1947 

(6, 832. 64) 
7, 844. 79 

1948 

1949 

16,701.60 

3.  E,  &  S.  Trading  Co.,  790  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Later  at  283 

South  Center  Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Incorporated :  May  29,  1947,  in  New  Jersey 

Business  :  Iron  and  steel  dealers,  sales  promotion. 

Registered  agent:  Charles  Handler,  790  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Accountant :  Pogash  &  Co.,  17  Academy  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Banks: 

Lincoln  National  Bank,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Union  National  Bank,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Officers : 

Edwin  Steiner,  Jr.,  president  and  treasurer 

Evelyn  Steiner,  vice  president  and  secretary 
Capital : 

Capital  stock  authorized :  2,500  shares  no  par  value 

Capital  stock  issued  :  100  shares — $1,000  paid  in 
Stockholders : 


Certificate  No. 

Stockholder 

Number 
of  shares 

1.                                     

AbnerZwillman... 

Edwin  Steiner 

97 

2 .              ... 

1 

3 .-__ 

Evelvn  Steiner 

1 

4.. 

Mary  Huefnagel 

1 

Total-- 

100 

Federal  income  tax  returns  examined  disclosed  sales  and  net  taxable  income 
as  follows : 


Period 

Sales 

Net  income 

1948 - 

$336,  467. 34 
147,  890.  58 

$91,  247.  75 

1949 

19, 484. 55 

The  work  papers  for  1948  reflect  that  most  of  the  income  was  derived  from 
scrap-steel  conversions  and  the  nature  of  the  business  was  shown  on  New  Jersey 
franchise-tax  return  as  iron  and  steel  dealers  and  was  given  as  sales  promotion  in 
1949  return. 

Federal  income-tax  returns  show  Edwin  Steiner  as  the  only  officer  receiv- 
ing a  salary.  He  received  $5,600  in  1948  and  $7,700  in  1949.  The  accountant's 
work  papers  disclose  that  Abner  Zwillman  received  a  salary  of  $10,000  in  each  of 
the  2  years.  Since  his  salary  was  recorded  as  a  nonofficer  under  salaries  and 
wages  his  name  was  not  disclosed  on  the  tax  returns. 

Capital  and  surplus  at  October  31,  1948,  was  $76,490.76. 

At  December  31,  1949  the  tax  return  disclosed  loans  receivable  of  $82,686.80. 
At  August  31,  1949,  other  assets  included  the  following  amounts  due  to  the 
corporation : 

Dave  Lieb $60,  500 

Toots  Shor 10,  000 

Heat  Service,  Inc 2,500 
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4.  Harr  Kegtap  System,  Inc.,  109  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  :  September  1936  in  New  Jersey 
Business  :  Manufacturiufj-  beer-dispensing  equipment 
Registered  agent :  I.  M.  Pogash,  17  Academy  Street,  Newarlc,  N.  J. 
Baulvs : 

Union  National  Banlv.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lincoln  National  Bank,  Newark,  N.  -T. 
Capital :  Capital  stock  authorized,  $50,000 ;  capital  stock  issued,  $10,000. 

One  H.  Cohen  was  associated  with  Zwillman  in  this  enterprise.  This  venture 
was  apparently  liquidated  as  of  September  30,  1938.  From  journal  entries  re- 
flected in  the  accountant's  work  papers  it  appears  that  Abner  Zwillman  assumed 
and  paid  certain  liabilities  of  the  corporation.  The  auditor's  pai^ers  disclosed 
loans  payable  to  Abner  Zwillman  at  September  30,  1938  of  $24,252.41. 

This  venture  operated  at  a  loss  from  inception  to  liquidation. 

5.  United  States  Yeast  Corporation,  32  Jones  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Incorporation  :  September  5,  1935,  New  Jersey 

Registered  agent :  I.  M.  Pogash,  17  Academy  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Banks : 

Union  National  Bank,  Newark,  N.  J. 

United  States  Trust  Co. 

Hartford,  Connecticut  Trust  Co. 
Officers : 

Morris  Charles  Papier,  president 

Abner  Zwillman,  treasurer 
Capital : 

Authorized  500  shares,  no  par  value 

Issued  10  shares,  $20,000  stated  capital 
Stockholders  :  Number  of  s)w.rea 

Abner  Zwillman 4 

Joseph  Kletskin 4 

Morris  Charles  I'apier 2 

Total 10 

Accountant's  work  papers  indicate  stock  was  issued  to  Zwillman  for  $10,000 
cash  but  Joseph  Kletskin  received  4  shares  for  the  net  assets  of  New  England 
Yeast  Co.  and  Papier  received  his  stock  for  "goodwill." 

Federal  income-tax  returns  for  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1936,  and  August 
31,  1937  reflected  net  losses  of  $23,106.18  and  $28,222.76,  respectively. 

All  corporate  assets  were  sold  on  February  4.  1937  for  $100,814.77  or  $23,363.96 
less  than  cost  of  $124,178.73. 

At  August  31,  1936  the  accountant's  working  papers  showed  the  company  owing 
Zwillman  on  notes — $44,547.06.  At  April  10, 1937  the  indebtedness  was  reduced  to 
$18,347.06.    A  balance  sheet  as  of  August  31, 1936  showed  the  following  net  worth  : 

Capital  stock $20,  000.  00 

Due  to  A.  Zwillman '55,947.06 

75,  047.  06 
Less  deficit 24, 119. 15 


Total  capital $51,  827  .91 

^  To  be  converted  into  6-i)ercent  preferred  stock. 

6.  Greater  GMC  Truck  Sales,  Inc.,  482  Washington  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Name  changed  from  Diamond  T  Agency,  Inc.,  on  June  24, 1949. 

Business :  Dealer  in  new  and  used  trucks 

Registered  agent :  Charles  Handler,  790  Broad  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Bank :  Lincoln  National  Bank.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Incorporation :  August  25,  1944  in  New  Jersey 
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Officers : 

Samuel  Chasalow,  president  and  treasurer. 

Alfred  Habig,  secretary 

Morris  Safris,  director 

Herman  Cohen,  manager 
Capital  stock : 

Aiitliorized,  2,460  shares 

Issued  and  outstanding,  40  shares 

Capital  stock  account  as  of  December  31 
Stockholders:  As  of  December  30,  1949  all 
new  shares  issued  as  follows  : 


1949,  $8,000 
old  certificates 


were  canceled  and 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


I.  G.  Goldstein 

I.  G.  Goldstein  (in  trust) 

A.  Habig 

Herman  Cohen 

Samuel  C  hasalo w 

Total -.- 


4 
23 
1 
4 
4 


36 


Accountants 
follows : 


schedules    showed    original    stock    certificates    were    issued    as 


Certificate 
No. 

Holder 

Date  issued 

Number  of 
shares 

Disposition 

1 

Sam  Schrenell_ 

Rose  Schrenell .. 

Aug.  25,1944 
do 

10 
10 
10 

Canceled  Nov.  9,  1944. 

2               

Canceled  Oct.  4,  1945. 

3 

I.  G.  Goldstein  (AZ) 

do... 

Endorsed  in  blank. 

4 

Marie  Hufnagel  (AZ)     . 

do.-   .... 

Canceled  Dec.  30.  1949. 
Canceled  Nov.  9,  1944. 

5      -        

Sam  Schrenell 

.do... 

Nov.    9,1944 
do. 

Canceled  Oct.  4,  1945. 

6 

Do. 

Herman  Cohen   

....do 

Do. 

8 

I.  G.  Goldstein  (AZ) 

do. 

Canceled  Dec.  30,  1949. 

9               

Sam  Schrenell... 

I.  G.  Goldstein 

Oct.     4, 1945 
do 

Canceled  Oct.  25,  1945. 

10 

Canceled  Dec.  30,  1949. 

11            

Herman  Cohen     .      

....do 

Do. 

12 

I.  George  Goldstein 

do 

Canceled  Julv  21,  1948. 

13              

Charles  Handler 

Oct.    25,1945 
do  .- 

Do. 

14 

Diamond  T  Agency 

Do. 

15              

Sam  Chasalow 

Alfred  Habig 

July   21,1948 
do 

Voided. 

16 

Do. 

17 

Morris  Sufris 

do  .- 

Do. 

18 

Diamond  T  Agency...  ._  

do 

Do. 

19            

M.  Safris(AZ)___ 

A.  Habig  (.\Z) 

do 

do 

Canceled  Dec.  30,  1949. 

20 

Do. 

21 

S.  Chasalow 

do. 

Do. 

22 

H.  Cohen 

do 

Do. 

23      . 

I.  G.  Goldstein  (AZ)  . 

do 

Do. 

The  following  original  officers  held  office  from  inception  to  July  21,  1948:  I. 
George  Goldstein,  president ;  Herman  Cohen,  treasurer ;  Charles  Handler,  secre- 
tary. 

7.  Greater  GMC  Parts  &  Service  Co.,  Inc. 

Business :  Sale  of  auto  parts  and  service. 

Changed  name  from  Diamond  T  Parts  &  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  on  June  24,  1949. 
Capital  stock  account :  .$1,000  as  of  December  31,  1949. 

All  other  data  including  officers,  stockholdings,  stock  certificates  and  addi'esses, 
banks,  agents,  is  the  same  as  listed  under  Greater  GMC  Truck  Sales,  Inc. 

8.  A  &  S  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 

Business  :  Buy  and  sell  used  machinery  and  auto  equipment. 
Capital  stock  account :  $1,000  as  of  December  31, 1949. 

All  other  data,  including  officers,  stockholdings,  stock  certificates,  address,  banks, 
agents,  is  the  same  as  listed  under  Greater  GMG  Truck  Sales,  Inc. 
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A  recapitulation  of  stock  holdings  in  the  three  affiliated  companies  at  October 
4,  1945  and  as  revised  on  July  21,  1948  follows : 

DATE:  AS  OF  OCTOBER  4,  1945 


Holder 

Percentage 

of  out- 

standins; 

Diamond  T 

Agency, 

Inc. 

Diamond  T 

parts  and 

service 

A.  <t  S. 
trading 

I.  G.  Goldstein 

13H 
20 

None 
66% 

Shares 

4 
6 

Shares 

4 
6 

Shares 

4 

Herman  Cohen 

6 

Charles  Handler 

Abner  Zwillman 

20 
10 

20 
10 

20 

Treasury  stock 

10 

Total  shares. 

40 

40 

40 

DATE:  AS  OF  JULY  21, 

1948 

(REVISED) 

1.  G.  Goldstein  and  A.  L. 

Goldfein 

10 
20 
10 
60 

4 

8 

4 

24 

4 

8 

4 

24 

4 

Herman  Cohen     

8 

Samuel  Chasalow... ...  . 

4 

Abner  Zwillman _  _  _     _ 

24 

Total  shares 

40 

40 

40 

July  21,  1948,  notes  : 

Change  on  I.  George  Goldstein  stock  to  read  I.  George  Goldstein  and  Arthur 
L.  Goldfein 

Two  extra  shares  in  each  company  to  be  issued  to  Herman  Cohen  to  make 
total  8  shares 

Four  shares  in  each  company  to  be  issued  to  Samuel  Chasalow  (for  $3,000) 

Four  additional  shares  to  be  issued  to  Abner  Zwillman 
The  stock  owned  by  Morris  Safris   (in  each  company),  consisting  of  four 
shares  (10  percent  interest),  was  repurchased  from  him  as  of  January  31,  1950, 
and  capital  stock  and  surplus  accounts  reduced  as  follows  : 


Capital 
stock 

Surplus 
(premium) 

Total  paid 

Greater  GMC  Truck  Sales 

$800 
100 
100 

$700 
400 
400 

$1,  500 

Greater  GMC  Parts  and  Service 

500 

A.  &  S.  Trading 

500 

Total 

1,000 

1,500 

2,500 

Operating  data — Gross  sales  and  net  income  reflected  by  Federal  income-tax 
returns  filed  by  the  three  companies  from  inception  to  the  last  fiscal  year  end 
follows : 

GREATER  GMC  TRUCK  SALES,  INC. 


Fiscal  year  ended 


Gross  sales 


Net  taxable 
income 


Aug.  31,  1945 
Aug.  31,  1946 
Aug.  .31,  1947 
Aug.  31,  1948 
Aug.  31,  1949 


.$119,566.15 
111,962.65 
320,  567. 91 
558,641.60 
437,  755. 36 


$9,  324. 06 

1, 447. 48 

20,  342.  56 

15, 000.  24 

4, 800. 46 


GREATER  GMC  PARTS  <fe  SERVICE  CO.,  INC. 


Fiscal  year  ended 


Gross  sales 


Net  taxable 
income 


Aug.  31,  1945 
Aug.  31,  1946 
Aug.  31,  1947 
Aug.  31,  1948 
Aug.  31,  1949 


$34,  713.  42 
64,  574.  22 
74,  308. 31 
98,  900.  55 
92,  725.  27 


$9,  252. 14 

9,  632. 07 

15,  232.  09 

15,  791.  52 

1,  647.  79 
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The  records  of  Greater  GMC  Truck  Sales  disclose  an  investment  in  stock  of 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  with  value  at  cost  of  $32,782.44. 

The  sales  records  indicate  many  sizable  transactions  with  the  city  of  Newark 
and  nearby  municipalities. 

GENEKAL   COMMENTS 

The  VForking  papers,  schedules,  financial  reports,  and  tax  returns  examined 
indicate  that  these  Zwillman  enterprises  are  being  operated  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  Since  the  books  of  the  various  concerns,  particularly  cash  records, 
were  not  available  it  cannot  be  stated  that  the  transactions  were  properly  dis- 
closed and  treated  in  the  accountant's  work  papers. 

Abner  Zwillman  received  salaries  from  the  active  enterprises.  He  received 
$25,000  in  total  per  annum  in  1948  and  1949  from  A.  &  S.  Trading  and  Greater 
GMC  Truck  Sales  and  Parts  &  Service  in  addition  to  undisclosed  sums  from 
Public  Service  Tobacco  and  Federal  Automatic.  Salaries  reported  in  his  per- 
sonal tax  returns  should  be  checked  with  the  foregoing. 

The  identity  of  Dave  Lieb  and  Lieb  Bros,  and  the  nature  of  the  $100,000  loan 
to   them   by   Zwillman   Enterprises   should  be  established.     The  connection   of 
Manhattan  Cigarette  Service  with  Zwillman  might  also  be  explored. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ben  E.  Jackson, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

June  21, 1950. 

August  16,  1951. 

Memorandum. 

To  :  Richard  G.  Moser, 

From  :  Nicholas  John  Stathis. 

Subject :  Proposed  interrogation  of  James  Rutkin  based  upon  the  testimony 
given  by  Joseph  H.  Reinfeld  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  James  Rutkin,  alias 
Abe  Rutkin,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey. 

1.    FACTS  concerning  THE   "HIGH  SEAS  OPERATION" 

(a)  In  the  year  1926  Joseph  H.  Reinfeld,  in  partnership  with  others,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  bootlegging  business  which  he  characterized  as  the  "high  seas  opera- 
tion." Keinfekl  and  some  other  meral>ers  of  the  partnership  would  purchase 
liquor  in  Europe  and  in  Canada  and  then  ship  it  to  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  which  shipment  was  perfectly  legal.  Abner  Zwillman,  as  a  member  of 
this  partnership,  went  to  Canada  once  or  twice  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
liquor  for  the  combine  from  Seagrams.  The  combine  maintained  a  sales  office  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  liquor.  A  customer  would 
visit  the  Newark  office  and  purchase  a  receipt  which  entitled  him  to  a  certain 
amount  of  liquor.  He  would  then  take  a  boat  and  then  he  would  go  out  on  the 
high  seas  where  he  would  meet  a  boat  which  was  operated  by  the  combine,  and 
upon  which  was  stored  a  certain  amount  of  liquor  which  had  been  loaded  upon 
it  at  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  The  customer  would  then  present 
his  receipt  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  boat  operated  by  the  combine,  and  he 
would  receive  the  amount  of  liquor  for  which  he  had  paid  and  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  In  other  words,  the  combine  sold  liquor  in  Newark  for  delivery  on  the 
high  seas.  Reinfeld  would  also  go  to  the  docks  to  meet  the  boats  of  the  cus- 
tomers, whenever  they  were  coming  in  with  a  shipment  of  liquor  which  they  had 
taken  off  the  boat  operated  by  the  combine  on  the  high  seas,  and  he  would 
sometimes  sell  to  them  right  on  the  docks  receipts  for  additional  amounts  of 
liquor.  The  partners  in  the  oomliine.  acting  as  individuals,  often  purchased 
liquor  for  their  own  account  from  the  combine. 

(6)  Among  the  members  of  the  partnership  which  conducted  the  "high  seas 
operation"  together  with  the  percentages  held  by  some  of  them,  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  James  Rutkin,  who  became  a  partner  in  the  enterprise  about  the  year 
1929  and  who  owned  6  percent. 

(2)  Kanengiser  and  his  group,  who  had  31%  percent;  Facher,  Susskind, 
Samuel  Lentz,  Martin  Schneider,  Harrington,  who  had  5  percent ;  Mayer,  who 
had  5  percent ;  Chick  Callahan,  who  had  21/2  percent ;  Felix  Arnold,  Edward 
Costi,  and  William  White,  who  among  them  owned  about  5%  percent;  Joseph 
H.  Reinfeld,  who  owned  approximately  44  percent. 
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(3)  There  is  indication  in  some  parts  of  tlie  testimony  that  Zwillraan  had  as 
high  as  no  percent  interest  in  the  partnership  which  operated  tlie  "hisih  seas 
operation." 

(c)  Tlie  partnership  which  conducted  the  "hi^li  seas  operation"  dissolved 
either  in  1932  or  1933.  At  the  time  of  tiie  dissolution  there  appeared  to  l)e  about 
$250,000  which  had  not  as  yet  been  distributed  among  the  partners,  and  this  was 
divided  as  follows:  the  Davis-Seaman  group,  of  which  Abner  Zwillman  was  a 
member,  got  r»0  percent,  or  approximately  $125,000;  the  remaining  $12rJ,000  was 
divided  among  the  Kanengiser  group,  the  Ueinfeld  group,  and  .Susskind  as  fol- 
lows :  Kanengiser  group  received  $50,000  to  $00,000 ;  the  Ueinfeld  group  got 
$50,000  to  $60,000;  and  Susskind  got  $8,000  to  $9,000.  James  Rutkin  received 
notliing  from  the  distribution,  as  he  had  sometime  prior  thereto  drawn  out  his 
interest  of  $35,000. 

2.    FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  FORMATION  AND  SALE  OF  BROWNE  VINTNERS,  AND  THE  PER- 
SON  WHO  HAD  AN   INTEREST   THEREIN,   LOCATED   AT    70   PINE   STREET,    NEW   YORK, 

N.  y. 

(<i)  The  ff)re80ing  sum  of  $250,000,  which  represented  the  undivided  profits 
of  the  "high  seas  operation,"  was  sent  by  the  individuals  who  were  entitled 
thereto,  and  who  are  above  named,  to  a  Mr.  Bowers  in  Montreal,  Canada,  who 
was  connected  in  some  capacity  with  Seagram's,  and  the  money  was  tlien  sent 
back  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  where  Browne  ^'intners  was  organized  as  a  New  Y'ork 
corporation  in  <)ctol)er  19.33.  Mr.  Bowers  was  the  owner  of  record  of  all  of  the 
stock  of  Browne  Vintners,  but  he  held  it  as  a  nominee  tor  the  person  who  made 
the  original  investment  because  none  of  them  wanted  to  show  tliat  they  liad  any 
interest  in  the  corporation  f-or  the  reason  that  the  money  was  made  illegally 
through  the  "high  seas  operation."  In  1935  Norman  Levin,  Nellie  Levin,  and 
Sally  Levin,  wlio  were  relatives  of  Keinfeld.  became  the  record  owners  of  the 
$250,000  worth  of  stock,  but  they  still  held  it  as  nominees  for  the  persons  who 
originally  had  made  the  investment.  From  time  to  time  the  persons  who  had 
made  the  original  investment  of  $250,0i]0  invested  additicnial  money  in  the  cor- 
poration and  the  stock  which  represented  the  additional  investment  was  also 
held  by  nominees.     The  stock  of  Browne  Vintners  cost  $1,000  per  share. 

(b)  Among  the  stockholders  of  the  Browne  Vintners  Corp.  and  the  amount  of 
stock  held  by  each  were  the  following  : 

(1)  Of  the  stock  representing  the  original  investment  in  tlie  sum  of  .$2.50,000, 
24  percent  was  held  by  the  Reinfeld  group,  17  percent  was  held  by  the  Kanen- 
giser group,  6  percent  by  .James  Rutkin,  and  3  percent  by  Sus.skind,  but  all  of 
which  was  registered  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bowers  as  the  owner  of  recoi'd. 

(2)  Other  stockholders  in  Browne  Vintners  were  Lehroff;  Facher,  who  at 
one  time  had  $2^.000  invested  ;  and  Sam  Lentz. 

(3)  Moe  Silverman,  Phillip  Silverman,  and  David  Silverman  owned  of  I'ecord 
a  total  of  at  least  30  shares  and  possibly  40  shares,  and  all  of  the  Sivermans  were 
fronting  for  Zwillman  and  Stacher.  .Toe  Davis  was  Zwillman's  representative  in 
Browne  Vintners,  and  also  held  stock  as  Zwillman's  nominee,  but  the  exact 
number  of  shares  which  he  held  as  Zwillman's  nominee  is  not  disclo.sed.  There 
is  nothing  in  Reinfeld's  testimony  to  indicate  what  part  of  the  original  invest- 
ment of  $250,000  was  owned  by  Zwillman,  but  Ueinfeld  disclosed  that,  when  the 
capital  stock  of  Browne  Vintners  reached  $1,009,000,  Zwillman  and  Stacher 
owned  stock  which  was  worth  $200,000  to  $300,000.  It  is  intimated  in  one  part 
of  the  testimony  that  Zwillman's  interest  in  Browne  Vintners  at  the  time  of  its 
formation  may  have  been  as  higli  as  50  percent. 

(c)  In  December  1940.  Browne  Vintners  was  .S'old  to  Seagrams  for  $7,.500,000. 
The  original  cost  of  a  share  of  stock  to  each  owner  was  $1,000,  but  when  the 
business  was  sold  the  sale  price  of  a  share  was  approximately  $3,000.  At  the 
time  that  the  business  was  sold  a  total  of  700  shares  of  stock  were  held  by 
nominees  for  tbe  benefit  of  others,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  testimony  which 
discloses  the  real  owners  of  all  of  the  700  sb.ares. 

{(1)  Prior  to  December  1940,  Schenley  had  offered  to  buy  Browne  Vintners, 
and  their  proposition  was  discussed  by  Reinfeld  witli  both  Zwillman  and 
Stacher  and  they  turned  down  the  proposition. 

■(e)  Seagram's  offer  to  buy  Browne  Vintners  was  discussed  by  Reinfeld  with 
Zwillman  and  Stacher  both  in  Newark,  N.  .1.,  and  in  the  Park  Central  Hotel 
in  New  York  City,  at  a  meeting  which  was  also  attended  by  Harry  Davis,  Joe 
Davi.s.  and  James  Rutkin.  At  that  time  District  Attorney  Thomas  F.  Dewey  was 
investigating   Browne   Vintners   and   had   examined   their   books   'Several  times 
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in  order  to  find  out  who  the  real  stockholders  in  the  company  were.  It  is  con- 
tended by  VanRiiJer,  wlio  was  Rutkin's  defense  counsel  in  the  case,  that  at  the 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Park  Central  Hotel  Reinfeld  recommended  the 
sale  of  Browne  Vintners  for  the  reason  that  Tlionias  E.  Dewey  was  investigat- 
ing the  company  and  Rutkin  did  not  know  hcnv  long  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
from  him  information  as  to  the  real  ownership  of  the  stock,  and  because  the 
company  needed  capital. 

(/)  After  the  sale  of  Browne  Vintners  the  sum  of  $22.5,000  was  charged  against 
Zwillman's  share  of  the  proceeds,  as  his  share  of  the  tax  liability  of  Browne 
Vintners,  and  tills  sum  of  money  was  turned  over  to  Reinfeld  by  Sam  Cohen, 
who  was  the  accountant  for  the  company  and  kept  its  books.  According  to 
Reinfeld,  Zwillman  had  instructed  Sam  Cohen  to  turn  the  money  over  to  him. 
As  the  result  of  the  sale,  Browne  Vintners  had  a  Federal  income  tax  to  pay  on 
the  sale  of  its  assets,  and  .$!)00,U(X)  of  the  purchase  piice  was  held  in  escrow,  of 
which  $.j74.000  was  earmarked  for  payment  of  the  tax,  and  the  remainder  had 
been  earmarked  for  otlier  liquidation  expenses.  After  the  li(iuidation  had  been 
completed.  $217,000  remained  of  the  fund  which  had  been  held  in  escrow,  and  this 
was  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  stockholders.  Zwillman  and  the  other 
stockholders  were  furnished  statements  by  Sam  Cohen  showing  what  their 
respective  positions  were  with  respect  to  the  sale. 

3.    FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  DISSATISFACTION  OF  ZWILLMAN  AND  STACKER  WITH  THEIR 
SHAKE  OF  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  THE  SALE  OF  BROWNE  VINTNERS 

(a)  Zwillman  was  dissatisfied  with  the  statement  which  was  furnished  him  by 
■Sa  Cohen  showing  his  position  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Browne  Vintners,  and 
he  complained,  and  several  meetings  were  arranged  by  .Joseph  Davis  in  Decem- 
ber of  1942  for  the  purpose  -of  discussiiig  Zwillman's  dissatisfaction.  Two  of 
these  meetings  were  held  on  a  Saturday,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  third  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday.  All  of  these  meetings  were 
attended  by  Zwillman  and  Stacher,  and  were  held  at  the  home  of  Reinfeld's 
brother-in-law,  Lewis  Holtz,  at  24  WiUmr  Avenue,  Newark.  N.  J.  Rutkin  at- 
tended the  two  meetings  \\hich  were  held  on  Saturday.  At  the  meeting  which 
was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Kessler,  Zwillman's  attorney,  advised  Rein- 
feld that  according  to  the  law  he  was  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  on  the  sale  of  the  assets  of  Browne  Vintners,  and  Reinfeld  agreed 
to  refund  to  Zwillman  the  sum  of  $22.j,000,  which  had  been  charged  against 
him  as  a  share  of  the  said  tax  liat)ility,  and  which  had  been  turned  over  to 
Reinfeld  by  Sam  Cohen,  and  he  also  agreed  to  pay  to  Zwillman  and  Stacher 
their  share  of  tlie  contingency  fund  which  had  been  held  in  escrow  to  [tay 
liquidation  expenses.  The  total  amount  which  Reinfeld  agreed  to  pay  to  Zwill- 
man and  Stacher  was  $8.58.000.  At  that  same  Saturday  afternoon  meeting  Rein- 
feld agreed  to  pay  Rutkin  the  sum  of  $2.50,000  as  his  share  t)f  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  Browne  Vintners.  It  appears  that  Rutkin  liad  great  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting this  money  from  Reinfeld.  and  prior  to  the  time  that  this  meeting  was 
held  he  had  threatened  to  kill  Reinfeld  and  his  family  uidess  Reinfeld  paid  him 
the  money.  In  November  or  December  of  1910,  Reinfeld  had  a  conversation 
with  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  concerning  the  fact  that  Stacher  and 
Zwillman  liad  not  repf)rted  in  their  income-tax  returns  that  they  had  received 
the  sum  of  $358,000. 

(6)  At  the  Sunday  meeting  which  was  held  in  December  1942  at  Holtz'  house, 
Stacher  and  Zwillman  complained  that  Reinfeld  had  bought  bulk  whisky  through 
another  company  wliich  he  had  organized  and  that  he  had  sold  this  bulk  whisky 
to  Br(jwne  Vintners  at  a  prolit  of  .'?500,000  and  therefore  they  felt  cheated  and 
were  entitled  to  share  in  this  profit.  They  also  made  the  claim  against  Reinfeld 
at  this  same  meeting  for  certain  dividends  which  he  had  received  on  stock  of 
Browne  Vintners  to  whicli  they  felt  they  were  entitled.  Reinfeld  refused  to  pay 
anytliing  to  Zwillman  and  Stacher  on  account  of  any  of  these  claims  and  stated 
to  them  that  if  they  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  any  money  on  account  of 
these  claims  then  the  matter  would  have  to  be  litigated  in  court.  At  a  meeting 
in  Kessler's  oHice  which  was  held  on  Monday  (following  the  Sunday  on  whicli 
the  meeting  was  held  at  Holtz"  house)  which  was  also  attended  by  Stacher  and 
Rutkin,  Kessler  told  Reinfeld  that  "the  boys"  wanted  more  mone.v  because  Rein- 
feld had  made  a  lot  of  money  selling  Itulk  whisky  to  Browne  Vintners  and  had 
received  a  lot  of  dividends  on  stock  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  and  Itecause 
Zwillman,  who  had  a  .50  percent  interest  in  Browne  Vintners  at  the  time  that 
if  was  formed,  wound  up  with  16  percent  of  the  proceeds  after  Browne  Vintners 
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was  sold.  Zwillman  had  also  made  the  claim,  when  he  demanded  extra  money 
from  Reinfeld,  that  he  should  have  been  a  partner  in  Cointreau  Ltd.,  which 
Reinfeld  had  organized  in  1941  or  1942.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  Kessler's 
office,  which  was  attended  by  Zwillman  and  Stacher,  Zwillman  and  Stacher 
finally  agreed  to  drop  these  claims  against  Ileinfeld  and  to  accept  the  sum  of 
$358,000  in  full  settlement  of  all  of  their  claims. 

(c)  On  May  11,  1943,  Reinfeld  paid  to  Zwillman  and  Stacher  the  sum  of 
$358,000  and  paid  to  Rutkin  the  sum  of  $250,000,  and  on  that  date  all  of  them 
signed  and  delivered  to  him  a  release. 

(d)  In  order  to  pay  Zwillman,  Stacher  and  Rutkin,  Reinfeld  had  instructed 
his  son-in-law,  Holtz  to  go  to  the  bank  vault  and  take  out  $G08,000  in  currency. 
Holtz  then  took  this  money  to  the  office  of  Popik,  who  was  the  attorney  who 
represented  Reinfeld  in  the  settlement  of  all  of  the  foregoing  claims,  and  Popik, 
Holtz,  and  Pearce,  another  attorney,  then  took  the  money  over  to  Kessler's  office, 
where  on  May  11,  1943,  the  sum  of  $250,000  was  paid  to  Rutkin  and  the  sum  of 
$358,000  was  paid  to  Zwillman. 

AuGtJST  17,  1951. 
Memorandum. 
To :  Richard  G.  Moser. 
From :  R.  E.  Frisch. 

Subject :  Items  to  be  inserted  into  the  record  in  the  New  Jersey  hearings  in  the 
absence  of  Abner  Zwillman,  Joseph  Stacher,  and  Gerald  Catena. 

I.  Under  item  II.  3  entitled  "Toll  Calls  and  Associations  with  Members  of 
the  Underworld  since  Repeal"  : 

1.  Calls  from  Abner  Zwillman,  32  S.  Munn  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  5-6999. 
Also  :  109  Jerome  Avenue,  Deal,  N.  J.,  Deal  519. 

To :  Mrs.  Esta  Siegel,  82  Central  Park  West  (wife  of  Benjamin  "Bugsy" 
Siegel).  ENd  2-6888: 

12/8/45  2/26/46 

12/11/45  1/12/46 

12/16/45  1/14/46 

12/29/45 
To  :  Frank  Costello,  115  Central  Park  West,  TR  4-3403  : 
8/25/42  5/6/46 

1/9/46  1/23/46 

3/17/46  5/15/46 

1/20/46 
To:  Myer  Lansky,  22  Central  Park   West,  TR-6269 :  12/16/45    (2). 
To :  J.  M.  Bozzo,  Laneview  Avenue,  Erskine  Lakes,  N.  J.,  ER  1-374 : 
3/16/46  4/19/46  5/22/46 

3/17/46  4/24/46  5/25/46 

3/18/46  5/5/46  5/26/46   (3) 

4/14/46  5/10/46   (2)  5/30/46 

4/6/46  5/21/46  5/31/46   (2) 

G/9/46 
To:     Senator  Barton,  Room  709,  Stacy  Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Tren- 
ton 3-3131 : 
3/26/46   (asked  for  Joseph  Bozzo) 
4/9/46     (talked  with  Senator  Barton) 
To :  Lewis  P.  Marciaute,  119  Morningside  Drive,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Trenton 
2-1 40G    (Lewis  P.  Marciante  is  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  (A.  F.  of  L.  and  active  in  political  circles)  : 
3/23/46 
5/9/46 
5/30/46 
To :  Anuenberg  and  Erickson,  Inc.,  605  Madison  Avenue,  PLa  8-2580 : 
4/17/46 
4/20/46 
5/8/46 
To :  Harold  B.  Hoffman,  28  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  TR  3-7477 : 
5/16/46 
5/24/46 
To :  J.  J.  Distributing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  BI  8-1234 : 
5/31/46 
7/12/46 
7/3/46     . 
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To:  Joseph  Stacher,  25  Van  Velsor  Place,  Newark,  N.  J.,  WA  6-0773: 

6/1/46 

6/9/46 
To  :  E.  J.  Catena,  1034  South,  New  York  : 

6/25/46 

6/2/46 
To :  G.   Catena  :  5/2/42— Miami   r)-7257,  listed  to  G.  Catena,  4370  Nautils 

Drive 
Mrs.  C.  Catena,  21  Overhill  Rd.,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  SO  2-1282: 

6/22/46 

6/25/46 
To:  J.   L.    Silverman,  380  North  Wvoming  Avenue,   South  Orange,  N.   J.,. 

SO  2-0061 
To :  Mever  C.  Ellenstein,  19  Lyons  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. :  6/17/46 
To :  Mrs.  G.  E.  Lieb,  ES  3-G970 :  6/24/46 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  December  30,  1937] 

Eagle  Praises  Magistrate  O'Dwyeb's  Appointment  to  County  Court  Bench 

as  nonpolitical 

Governor  Lehman  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  nonpolitical  nature  of  his 
selection  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  county  court  bench  created  by  the  election  of 
Algeron  I.  Nova  to  the  supreme  court.  William  O'Dwyer  is  not  a  politican  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  former  policeman.  While  on  the  force 
he  studied  law.  In  1932,  Joseph  V.  McKee,  then  acting  mayor,  appointed  him  a 
city  magistrate  over  the  opposition  of  the  local  Democratic  organization.  When 
his  term  expired  Mayor  LaGuardia  reappointed  him  to  a  full  term.  Magistrate 
O'Dvpyer  had  made  a  fine  record  on  the  bench.  Also  the  mayor  felt  his  police 
experience  was  an  asset ;  in  fact,  the  mayor  had  devised  a  procedure  whereby 
competent  policemen  may  get  legal  training  with  a  view  to  having  them  finally 
become  "career"  .iudges. 

Not  only  has  Magistrate  O'Dwyer  been  a  first-class  policeman  and  a  first-class 
magistrate ;  before  he  came  to  this  country  in  1919  he  had  a  fine  education,  being 
graduated  from  the  ancient  University  of  Salamanca  in  Spain.  This  is  the  sort 
of  career  men  that  are  needed  in  our  public  life. 


O'Dwyer  Inducted  as  County  Judge 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  its  home  talk  and  star  section  on  Friday,  January  7^ 
1938,  de.scribed  Judge  O'Dwyer  as  "an  independent  Democrat"  and  added  that 
he  had  no  club  aflSliations  and  had  "stamped  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  working- 
man"  and  was  a  "popular  figure  in  all  circles." 


On  December  21,  1938,  the  Eagle  had  another  editorial  which  began : 
"Judge  William  O'Dwyer,  incoming  district  attorney,  has  made  good  on  his 
campaign  pledge  to  clean  house  in  the  prosecutor's  office  and  to  base  his  appoint- 
ments on  fitness  and  experience  without  regard  to  politics. 

"Judge  O'Dwyer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  discrimination  he  used,  and  the 
community  has  good  reason  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  new  deal 
in  the  district  attorney's  office." 


[Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  November  26,  1939] 
O'Dwyer's  Ban  on  "Full" 

The  real  friends  and  well  wishers  of  District  Attorney-Elect  William  O'Dwyer 
are  delighted  at  the  plan  he  is  putting  into  effect  with  the  announced  intention 
of  eliminating  pull  in  the  selection  of  the  new  prosecuting  staff. 

It  requires  every  candidate — and  it  is  reported  that  there  are  already  over 
2,000 — to  fill  out  a  questionnaire,  similar  to  a  civil  service  application,  which 
sets  forth  in  a  sworn  statement  his  qualifications  and  reasons  for  wanting  the 
job. 
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[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  December  4,  1939] 
O'Dwyer's  Housecleaning 

It  was  because  of  confidence  in  his  independence  that  Judge  O'Dwyer  won 
a  large  part  of  his  support  in  the  campaign. 

The  next  step  is  to  appoint  an  able,  honest,  and  fearless  staff.  Judging  by 
the  way  he  is  going  about  it  by  means  of  questionnaires,  similar  to  a  civil  service 
application,  and  his  warning  that  any  attempt  to  bring  political  pressure  to 
bear  would  cause  disfiualilication,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  highest 
standards  will  be  enforced. 

All  this  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  law-abiding  people  of  Kings  County. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  December  31.  1939] 

O'Dwybr's  Appointment 

Judge  William  O'Dwyer,  incoming  district  attorney,  has  made  good  on  his 
campaign  pledge  to  clean  house  in  the  prosecutor's  oflice  and  to  base  his  ap- 
pointments on  fitness  and  experience  without  regard  to  politics. 

Up  to  the  moment  he  announced  his  new  staff  yesterday,  insiders  in  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  were  in  the  dark  about  his  plans  and  many  of  his  selections 
wei-e  complete  surprises. 

This  was  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  man  picked  to  be  his  chief  assistant, 
Joseph  F.  Hanley,  of  Flatbush,  World  War  captain,  who  has  never  been  active 
in  politics  or  held  public  office  before.  In  fact  veteran  politicians  knew  of  him 
only  by  reputation  as  a  law.yer  with  a  responsilile  civil  practice. 

Judge  O'Dwyer  slightly  modified  his  original  plan  by  reappointing  six  instead 
of  two  of  those  who  served  in  the  office,  a  step  which  he  felt  necessary  because 
of  pending  criminal  trials  of  importance  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Two 
others  who  would  become  eligible  for  retirement  allowances  in  a  few  weeks 
were  retained  temporarily. 

Of  the  32  assistants,  24  are  new  appointments  which  will  be  increased  to  26. 
Among  the  new  men  were  a  number  of  widely  known  Brooklyn  figures  like 
Burton  B.  Turkus,  retiring  Municipal  Court  Justice  Nathan  Sweedler,  Miles  F. 
McDonald,  and  Kutherf'jrd  S.  Moorehead.  Two  were  picked  from  Attorne.v 
General  Bennett's  staff  and  one  from  that  of  United  States  Attorney  Kennedy. 

Judge  O'Dwyer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  discrimination  he  used  and  the 
community  has  good  reason  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  results  of 
the  new  deal  in  the  district  attorney's  office.    It  will  be  jtidged  strictly  on  results. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Easle,  February  14.  1940] 
O'Dwyer's  Drive  on  Rackets 

With  the  indictment  of  three  men  in  a  6-year-old  street  murder.  District 
Attorney  O'Dwyer  has  embarked  on  his  first  big  case  since  he  took  office. 

As  soon  as  the  grand  .iury  acted,  the  new  prosecutor  announced  that  he  was 
launching  a  determined  drive  on  all  Brooklyn  rackets.    This  is  most  reassuring. 

The  men  indicted — all  reputed  Brownsville  gangsters — were  Abe  Reles,  Martin 
(Buggy  I  (ioldstein,  and  Anthony  Maftetore.  They  are  accused  of  killing  Alec 
(Red)  Alpert  on  November  25,  1933.  All  three  were  arrested  at  the  time  but 
were  released  for  lack  of  evidence. 

The  three  prisoners  between  them  had  a  total,  before  the  current  action  of 
91  arrests  since  1933,  including  r>  arrests  for  murder  by  Reles  and  four  by 
Goldstein.  Neither  of  these  two  was  ever  convicted  of  any  serious  charge  and 
Maffetore  has  never  been  convicted. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  April  7,  1940] 

Hope  for  Brooklyn  Crime  Clean-Up  Grows  as  O'Dwyer  Inquiry  Deepens 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer's  drive  on  organized  crime  in  Brooklyn  became 
more  promising  with  each  passing  day. 
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If  there  has  been  any  political  tie-up  with  the  Brownsville  mob,  we  feel  sure 
that  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  will  bring  it  to  the  surface,  too     *     *     *. 


[From  the  New  York  News,  April  o,  1940] 
O'DWYER 

Brooklyn's  new  district  attorney,  William  O'Dwyer  is  accused  by  various 
people  of  fighting  his  cases  in  the  newspapers  before  trial,  grabbing  publicity, 
and  all  that.  Nevertheless,  he  is  building  up  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  fear- 
less presecutor. 

If  he  gets  a  reasonable  number  of  convictions  in  the  drive  against  the  Browns- 
ville mob  of  alleged  cut-rate  murderers,  O'Dwyer  will  most  likely  develop  into 
the  logical  next  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York.  He's  a  man 
for  all  of  us  with  a  stake  in  New  York  City  politics — meaning  just  about  all  of 
us — to  keep  our  eyes  on. 


[From  tlie  New  York  News.  Tuesday,  October  1,  1940] 
*  A  Platform  for  O'Dwyer 

There  is  a  persistent  rumor  that  IMaj'or  LaGuardia  is  going  to  be  made  Secre- 
tary of  War  sooner  or  later.  This  would  be  a  good  thing — the  present  incumbent 
being  a  bit  on  the  downhill  side  of  life  and  a  real  war  looking  more  and  more 
likely. 

In  such  case.  Bill  O'Dwyer.  because  of  his  exquisite  work  in  discombulating 
Murder,  Inc.,  may  be  our  next  mayor. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  April  23,  1940] 
New  Funds  for  O'Dwyer 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  note  that  the  board  mf  estimate  in  finally 
adopting  the  city  budget  has  voted  a  further  increase  of  $36,426  for  23  new 
positions  in  the  office  of  District  Attorney  William  O'Dwyer. 

Furthermore  it  is  a  notable  demonstration  of  how  the  Kings  County  district 
attorney's  vigoroiis  investigation  of  the  murder-for-money  gang  has  won  the 
confidence  of  the  LaGuardia  administration. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Ea^le,  May  22,  1940] 
O'Dwyer  on  Crime  Pre\^ntion 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer's  address  the  other  night  to  a  group  of  Browrftiville 
organizations  indicated  a  thoroughly  forward-looking  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  crime. 

While  pledging  himself  to  carry  through  his  present  drive  against  the  murder- 
for-money  gangsters,  the  prosecutor  made  it  clear  that  he  considers  his  respon- 
sibilities do  not  end  there. 

The  second  and  equally  essential  part  of  his  anticrime  campaign  will  l)e  an 
effort  to  "find  out  and  root  out  the  cause  of  crime."  By  next  fall  the  prosecutor 
said  he  would  have  an  assistant  in  each  neighborhood  of  Brooklyn,  cooperating 
with  civic,  health,  and  educational  groups  "to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent 
crime." 

.Tudge  O'Dwyer  conceded  that  bad  housing,  poor  health,  and  improper  recrea- 
tion facilities  all  contributed  to  driving  young  men  into  lines  of  crime.  It  is 
indeed  encouraging  to  hear  a  district  attorney  declare  that  his  chief  ambition  is 
to  be  able  to  point  to  a  record  of  having  prevented  youths  from  seeing  the  inside 
of  a  jail. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  must  be  to  bring  about  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  those  involved  in  murders,  rackets,  and  other  offenses  against  society. 
But  the  community  has  not  even  begun  to  solve  this  problem  until  practical 
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means  are  found  of  preventing  the  development  of  new  criminals  in  the  rising 
generation. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  May  24,  1940] 
Two  Murder  Gang  Convictions 

When  O'Dwyer  was  campaigning  last  fall  he  promised  to  rid  Brooklyn  of 
"vicious  criminals  and  cheap  punks."  Yesterday's  developments  in  county  court 
were  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction. 

All  decent  citizens  here  will  be  heartened  by  these  convictions  and  will  hope 
that  similar  success  will  follow  the  continuation  of  the  O'Dwyer  drive  against 
the  forces  of  the  criminal  underworld. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  September  20,  1940] 
Murder  Ring  Conviction  Good  News  for  Brooklyn 

Everybody  who  had  any  part  in  this  case  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But,  above  all,  credit  should  go  to  District  Attorney  William  O'Dwyer,  who 
initiated  the  investigation  and  was  its  spark  plug  throughout.  He  is  certainly 
well  on  his  way  to  make  good  his  pledge  when  elected  last  fall  that  he  would  rid 
Brooklyn  of  vicious  killers  and  cheap  punks.    It  was  a  job  badly  in  need  of  doing. 


[From,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  October  21,  1940] 

Preventing  Youthful  Crime 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer's  attempt  to  curb  crimes  among  juveniles  is  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  solve  the  crime  problem.  It  is  a  big  job,  and  one  not  likely 
to  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year  but  a  start  must  be  made.  If  criminal 
tendencies  can  be  prevented  in  the  young,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  tO' 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  criminal  class. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  November  19,  1940] 
O'Dwyer  Plan  to  Reduce  Crime 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  plan  for  reducing 
crime  in  Brooklyn. 

The  test  of  the  idea  will  come  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  supported  by  the 
police.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  way  in  which  the  police  per- 
form their  duties. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  December  29,  1940] 
Tackling  Crime  in  Time 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  determination  to 
stamp  out  vice  and  racketeering  in  Kings  County.  We  do  not  believe  that 
organized  crime  is  the  problem  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  surely  no  one  would 
deny  that  crime  always  is  with  us. 

Too  often  public  officials  are  prone  to  ignore  the  growth  and  spread  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  criminal  world  until  its  foul  tentacles  have  the  whole  community  in 
its  grip,  or  until  some  outside  agency  turns  the  light  of  publicity  on  it.  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  seems  determined  to  stamp  it  out  before  it  becomes  so  dire  a  growth 
and  is  not  waiting  'til  his  attention  is  called  to  it  from  outside.  In  this  deter- 
mination he  has  the  support  of  every  civic-minded  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
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[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  2,  1941] 
Adolescents  Court  a  Success,  Should  Be  Used  in  All  Boroughs 

The  report  of  the  courts  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  on 
the  success  which  has  marked  the  first  5  pears  of  the  operation  of  the  adolescents 
court  in  this  borough  comes  at  an  opportune  moment. 

District  Attorney  William  O'Dwyer,  then  a  magistrate  was  responsible  for  the 
idea  which  made  the  adolescents  court  possible. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  13,  1941] 
Legalize  Adolescent  Court  Brooklyn  Plea  to  Legislature 

Fears  that  the  adolescent  court  experiment  in  Brooklyn  might  not  be  con- 
tinued apparently  can  be  laid  at  rest  is  a  result  of  the  hearing  held  here  by  the 
special  legislature  committee  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  method  was  warmly  defended  before  this  committee  by  the  man  who 
devised  it  when  he  was  magistrate — District  Attorney  William  O'Dwyer — "If 
a  boy  can  be  saved"  said  Mr.  O'Dwyer  "from  that  terrible  fingerprint  record, 
he  should  be  saved.  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  scrutinize  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  if  you  can  find  the  court  has  done  good,  save  it,  if  not  scrap  it." 

To  scrap  it  would  be  unthinkable.  We  are  convinced  that  Brooklyn  sentiment 
is  strongly  back  of  the  proposal  to  legalize  it. 


(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  18,  1941] 
Mk.  Hanley's  Public  Service 

The  retirement  of  Joseph  F.  Hanley  as  chief  assistant  district  attorney  to 
resume  the  private  practice  of  law  marks  the  completion  of  a  year  of  devoted 
service  as  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer's  right-hand  man.  That  year  has  been 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  prosecutor's  office.  Its 
outstanding  feature,  of  course,  was  the  murder-for-money  case  with  all  its 
sensational  ramifications.  In  that  investigation  Mr.  Hanley  played  a  leading 
part. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Hanley  was  one  of  those  rarities  of  the  office  seeking  the  man. 
Politics  was  not  involved.  It  was  a  real  sacrifice  for  him  to  give  up  his  lucrative 
civil  practice.  Now  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  return  to  it  a  grateful  commun- 
ity should  recognize  that  public  service  such  as  he  has  rendered  represents  the 
highest  expression  of  good  citizenship. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer's  appointment  of  Thomas  Crodock  Hughes  to  fill  Mr.  Hanley's 
place  will  undoubtedly  mean  the  continuation  of  the  same  sort  of  superior 
service. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  21,  1941] 
Mb.  O'Dwyer's  Fine  Record 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer's  report  on  his  first  year  as  prosecutor  discloses 
an  unusually  fine  record.  Only  1  murder  out  of  49  committed  during  1940  re- 
mains unsolved  and  the  percentage  of  solved  cases  is  97.9  compared  with  76.6 
percent  for  the  past  9  years. 

The  murder-for-money  investigation  was  the  outstanding  accomplishment 
of  the  district  attorney's  office  in  this  period,  imcovering  an  underworld  murder 
syndicate  and  solving  50  killings  here  and  11  in  other  counties  in  recent  years. 

Brooklyn  can  undoubtedly  thank  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  vigorous  handling  of  this 
campaign  against  crime  for  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  gangster  slaying 
here  during  the  entire  12  months.  We  know  of  no  more  effective  crime  preven- 
tion. 

Further  indication  of  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  prosecutor's  office  is  seen 
in  the  records  showing  lai'ge  reductions  in  the  number  of  cases  pending  in 
county  court,  special  sessions,  and  before  the  grand  jury — 891  in  all. 

That  means  an  end  of  the  scandalous  overcrowding  of  Raymond  Street  Jail 
where  there  are  now  actually  75  vacant  cells.  Such  a  result  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  hard  unremitting  work. 
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[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  31,  1941] 
Digging  Up  a  Murder  Case 

The  second  body  unearthed  by  workmen  under  the  direction  of  District  Attor- 
ney O'Dwyer  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  niurder-for-money  ring  that 
committed  83  underworld  slayings  througliuut  the  country  is  believed  t-o  be  that 
of  Peter  Panto,  crusading  rank-and-file  Brooklyn  longshoremen's  leader. 

The  prosecutor's  office  has  named  three  gangsters  who  they  suspect  were 
responsible  for  this  murder.  In  view  of  the  dramatic  circumstance  of  finding 
the  body  so  long  after  the  murder  it  will  be  another  feather  in  the  cap  of  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  if  he  can  bring  about  convictions  in  this  case. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  April  25.  1941] 

O'Dwyer's  Reassuring  Speech 

t 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  in  his  address  Wednesday  on  the  steady  increase  of 
major  crimes  throughout  the  Nation  struck  a  most  reassuring  note  as  far  as  the 
situation  in  Brooklyn  is  concerned. 

In  1940  he  said  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  between  20  and  32  percent  in 
crimes  such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  robbery,  burglary,  and  felonious  assault 
in  this  borough  and  that  there  had  been  a  further  reduction  of  4  to  6  percent  in 
these  same  crimes  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

That  is  a  fine  record  and  it  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  vigorous  handling  by  the 
district  attorney's  olRce  in  that  period.  Furthermore,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  pointed  out 
that  the  organized  gangsters  here  are  not  a  Brooklyn  group  but  are  largely  the 
tail  end  of  a  vast  machine  that  stretches  across  the  continent. 

Just  because  there  has  been  such  an  aggressive  job  of  prosecuting  criminals 
here,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  jump  to  conclusions  about  the 
character  of  this  community.  This  is  unfair  and  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
The  most  effective  reply  to  these  critics  should  be  the  figures  cited  about  showing 
the  steady  reduction  in  crime  here  during  the  past  year  and  a  quarter. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  June  16.  1941] 
No  CoxTNTT  Lines 

To  the  district  attorney  of  another  county  may  Newark's  gratitude  go  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Arthur  (Dutch  Schultz)  Flegenheimer  murder  case.  A  belated 
echo  of  the  prohibition  era,  the  murder  was  complicated  by  ties  with  Brooklyn's 
murder-for-money  killing  syndicate. 

It  was  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  who  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Brownsville  hood- 
lums came  upon  evidence  linking  Charles  (The  Bug)  Workman  to  the  Schultz 
killing.  The  whole  story  may  not  have  been  told,  even  now  that  Workman  has 
pleaded  non  vult  to  the  Newark  indictment,  and  been  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Enough  has  been  done  to  clear  the  record  partly  of  an  unsolved  murder.  Mr. 
O'Dwyer's  capacity  for  cleaning  up  crime  goes  farther  than  the  boundaries  of 
Brooklyn. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  July  10,  1941] 
Judge  Ltebowitz's  Fine  Record 

A  number  of  factors  enter  the  situation.  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  has 
continued  his  relentless  war  on,  not  only  the  murder-for-money  gang,  but  on  all 
manner  of  criminals  and  evildoers  here.  The  police  have  been  especially  alert 
and  active. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  July  17,  1941] 
Brooklyn  Can  Take  Pride  In  O'Dwyer's  Selection 

Brooklynites  regardless  of  party  have  reason  to  take  pride  in  the  selection  of 
District  Attorney  William  O'Dwyer  as  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor. 

For  it  is  many  years  since  Brooklyn  has  seen  one  of  its  sons  running  for  the 
mayoralty  on  either  of  the  major  tickets.  And  this  community  has  always  felt 
that  it  has  never  been  given  recognition  which  it  is  entitled. 
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Election  is  a  long  way  off  and  the  plans  of  the  Republican-Fusion  group  are 
still  uncertain.  Although  it  looks  more  and  more  as  if  Mayor  LaGuardia  will 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.     And  he  will  be  a  hard  man  to  beat. 

But,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  stands  out  as  a  man 
of  unassailable  character  with  a  fine  record  in  every  public  office  he  has  occupied. 
He  is  a  strong  campaigner,  having  amply  demonstrated  his  vote-getting  abilities 
when  he  was  elected  district  attorney  in  1939.  Prior  to  that  he  served  effectively 
as  city  magistrate  and  as  county  judge.  His  success  as  prosecutor  is  still  fresh 
in  everyone's  mind. 

He  has  broken  up  the  murder-for-money  gang,  solving  85  murders  in  all,  and 
it  required  a  lot  of  courage  to  wage  this  fight  on  entrenched  gangsters  and 
criminals.  When  he  took  office  conditions  here  were  insufferable.  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
has  cleaned  them  up.     Brooklyn  is  deeply  in  his  debt. 

In  fact,  there  will  be  many  mixed  feelings  about  his  nomination  for  mayor/ 
some  regretting  that  his  election  would  mean  his  withdrawal  from  a  post  which 
he  is  so  ably  qvialifled  to  fill  and  in  which  he  is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer's  career  is  a  typical  American  success  story.  He  came  from 
Ireland,  an  immigrant  in  1910  at  the  age  of  20.  He  has  worked  as  a  day  laborer, 
as  a  longshoreman  and  as  a  plasterer's  helper,  in  which  role  he  helped  build  the 
Woolworth  Building.  Then  he  became  a  policeman  making  a  fine  record.  While 
on  the  force  he  studied  law  and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1925.  So  he 
is  in  a  very  real  .sense  a  man  of  the  p-eople.  From  his  own  experiences  and 
contacts  he  understands  the  problems  of  the  poor.  It  is  no  wonder  he  has  been 
known  as  a  liberal  in  politics. 

Now  Mr.  O'Dwyer  comes  to  the  most  important  milestone  in  his  life  and  the 
Eagle  is  happy  to  congratulate  him  on  the  high  honor  the  Democratic  Party  has 
conferred  upon  him. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Easlp,  Jul.v  23,  1941] 
LaGuardia-O'Dwyer  Race  Assures  Fine  Administration 

Neither  the  Republicans  nor  Fusi'onists  have  anyone  else  they  could  call  upon 
who  would  have  any  chance  to  defeat  the  revivified  Democratic  Party  in  the 
city  with  as  able  and  popular  a  man  as  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  heading  its 
ticket. 

So  we  look  forward  to  a  close  and  exciting  campaign.  And  no  matter  who  win.s 
we  are  confident  there  will  be  a  strong,  high-grade  administration  at  city  hall 
in  the  next  4  years. 

[From  the  New  York  News,  Saturday,  July  12,  1941] 
Local  Politics 

The  White  House  would  like  to  have  the  local  Democrats  support  LaGuardia,. 
l)ut  they  seem  determined  to  put  up  somebody  against  him  in  next  November's  city 
elections,  probably  William  O'Dwyer,  of  Brooklyn. 

As  we've  often  said,  we  think  Mayor  LaGuardia  is  the  greatest  mayor  New 
York  ever  had,  and  on  the  record  of  his  first  two  terms  deserves  a  third. 

There  are  no  flies  on  O'Dwyer's  record,  however,  as  "Brooklyn  Thomas  E> 
Dewey,"  so  to  speak,  putting  Murder,  Inc.,  and  assorted  rackets  out  of  commis- 
sion in  suburb  style. 

[From  the  New  York  News,  Wednesday,  July  23,  1941] 
LaGuardia  To  Run  Again 

In  O'Dwyer,  the  Democrats  will  have  a  candidate  of  whom  they  can  be  proud„ 
He  has  been  one  of  the  best  district  attorne.vs  Brooklyn  ever  had.  His  biggest 
achievement  to  date  has  been  a  Dewey-like  cleaning  out  of  assorted  entrenched 
rackets  and  one  big  murder  ring  in  Brooklyn.  O'Dwyer's  energy,  courage,  and 
honesty  are  likewise  undoubted,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  for  Republicaa 
I'arty  candidates  we  can  recall. 

It  promises  to  be  a  haixl-fought  city  campaign.  We  aren't  trying  to  predict  a 
winner  as  yet.    • 
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We  hope  for  one  thing;  namely,  that  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  whose  term  as  Brooklyn 
district  attorney  doesn't  expire  till  December  31,  1943,  will  not  resign  that  job 
in  order  to  run  for  mayor.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  has  several  times  demonstrated 
that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  holding  one  public  job  while  running  for 
another.    Brooklyn  needs  O'Dwyer's  services  as  long  as  it  can  have  them. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  August  25,  1941] 
Auto  Bootlegging  and  Defense 

When  Nicholas  Pugleese  pleaded  guilty  to  the  theft  of  an  automobile  in  the 
•county  court  it  was  revealed  that  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  had  uncovered  a 
form  of  skullduggery  which  assumes  a  novel  and  ominous  significance  because  of 
the  effect  on  the  American  defense  effort  on  the  production  and  sale  of  pleasure 
•cars.  Mr,  O'Dwyer  described  Pugleese  as  the  "foremost  automobile  thief  in  the 
•country's  history"  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  culprit  has  earned  the 
unenviable  distinction. 

The  one  check  on  the  spread  of  such  an  illicit  practice  will  be  strong  and  sharp 
:action,  as  was  taken  by  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  in  this  case. 


[From  the  New  York  News,  Wednesday,  August  27,  1941] 
The  Mayoralty  Election  Champion  Prosecutor 

There  are  no  complaints  against  O'Dwyer  that  we  know  of. 

He  began  adult  life  as  a  cop ;  he  has  now  come  so  far  as  to  Brooklyn  district 
attorney.  He  has  been  probably  the  best  district  attorney  Brooklyn  ever  had. 
O'Dwyer,  breaking  up  Murder,  Inc.,  and  uncovering  some  of  the  most  dastardly 
■corruption  and  crime  ever  uncovered  anywhere,  has  done  in  Brooklyn  a  job 
equivalent  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  job  in  Manhattan. 


[From  the  New  York  News,  Monday,  October  20,  1941] 
As  Willkie  Is  to  Roosevelt  So  Is  O'Dwyer  to  LaGuardia — Promise  and 

DiSCLAIMEB 

William  O'Dwyer,  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor,  has  made  two  interesting 
campaign  statements  in  the  last  week.  For  one,  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  speaking  at 
Tammany  Hall  last  Thursday  evening,  said  that  if  he  is  elected  mayor  he  will 
retain  in  office  all  department  heads  who  "have  measured  up  to  their  jobs"  in 
the  LaGuardia  set-up.  He  mentioned  Park  Commissioner  Robert  Moses  by 
name,  and  said  that  Moses  was  sure  of  keeping  his  job  in  an  O'Dwyer  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer,  addressing  a  Hebrew  Alliance  meeting  in  Brooklyn  last  Wed- 
nesday evening,  said :  "I  have  no  backing  from  any  group  that  is  not  in  100  per- 
cent sympathy  with  the  foreign  ix)licy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  O'Dwyer  promise  about  IMoses  speaks  for  itself,  and  should  reassure  a 
lot  of  us  who  have  been  worried  about  a  sudden  end  to  Big  Bob  the  Builder's 
career  as  a  public  works  wizard. 

no  longer  an  issue 

The  O'Dwyer  statement  of  complete  sympathy  for   the   President's  foreign 

policy  takes  the  war  issue  out  of  this  campaign  for  anybody  who  thinks  logically. 

LaGuardia  likewise  is  in  100  percent  sympathy  with  the  President's  foreign 

policy. 

[From  the  New  York  News.  Saturday,  October  25,  1941] 

For  AIayor— LaGuardia 

O'Drwyer  has  been  (and  will  continue  to  be  if  defeated  a  week  from  next 
Tuesday)  as  fine  and  fearless  a  district  attorney  as  Brooklyn  has  yet  had.  He 
is  the  ex-cop  who  broke  up  Murder,  Inc. 
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[From  the  New  York  News,  Thursday,  November  6,  1941] 
LaGuabdia  Wins  Again — Good  Winner:  Good  Loser 

Congratulations  are  due  Mr.  O'Dwyer  on  the  fair  and  fearless  fight  he  puts 
up,  and  on  the  sporting  way  in  which  he  tooli  his  defeat.  O'Dwyer  has  been 
the  best  district  attorney  in  function  in  any  borough  in  many  years,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Tom  Dewey.  We're  glad  Brooklyn  will  continue  to  have 
Jiis  services  as  district  attorney,  and  we  think  O'Dwyer  definitely  has  a  political 
future. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  November  2,  1941] 
O'Dwyer's  Own  Record  Spikes  The  "Machine  Control"  Issue 

The  major  issue  raised  against  William  O'Dwyer  is  that  he  would  be  sub- 
servient to  Tammany  and  the  Democratic  machine  in  Brooklyn,  that  he  would- 
be  the  tool  of  party  bosses. 

Up  and  down  the  town  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  the  Fusion  orators  are  ringing^ 
the  charges  on  this  theme.  It  was  on  the  issues  of  bossism  and  corruption  that 
Mr.  LaGuardia  was  originally  swept  into  City  Hall.  But  times  have  changed 
and  men  have  changed. 

Bill  O'Dwyer  has  no  connection  with  the  old  era.  His  candidacy  must  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  And  his  whole  record  in  public  life  gives  the  lie 
to  any  charge  that  he  is  or  would  be  the  tool  of  any  machine. 

As  a  magistrate  and  as  a  county  judge,  he  was  above  reproach.  When  he 
ran  for  district  attorney  that  office  had  been  in  ill  repute.  He  pledged  himself 
to  clean  it  up,  to  keep  politics  out  of  it,  and  to  do  his  best  to  end  racketeering 
and  gangsterism  in  this  borough. 

O'Dwyer  made  good  in  a  big  way.  He  redeemed  his  pledges  about  steering 
clear  of  politics.  He  put  the  crooks  and  the  murderers  on  the  run  in  a  way 
which  rivaled  District  Attorney  Dewey's  performance  in  Manhattan. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  has  praised  the  O'Dwyer  record  as  district  attorney.  No- 
intellectually  honest  person  could  do  otherwise. 

We  in  Brooklyn  know  O'Dwyer's  character,  his  ability,  his  courage.  On  thfr 
basis  of  his  proven  performance  in  office,  we  know  that  when  he  says  he  will 
kow-tow  to  no  boss  he  means  it. 

Confident  that  he  would  make  a  great  mayor,  the  Eagle  strongly  urges  his 
election. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  December  1,  1941] 
Conviction  of  Le^'ke  for  Murder  Climax  of  O'Dwyer's  Crime  Crusade 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  should  take  deep  satisfaction  in  the  conviction  of 
Louis  Lepke  Buchalter  tor  first-degree  murder.  All  those  who  had  anything: 
to  do  with  this  fortuitous  result  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  when  the  State  can  secure  murder  convictions  against 
gangsters  and  racketeers  of  the  type  that  ran  wild  in  this  and  other  cities  in 
the  years  before  Amen,  Dewey,  O'Dwyer,  and  other  fearless  prosecutors  got 
on  their  trail.  The  day  of  convicting  gentry  of  this  sort  for  income-tax  viola- 
tions is,  we  hope,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  was  because  men  of  Lepke's  type  were  "in  the  saddle"  that  the  development 
of  a  "Murder  for  Money"  gang  was  possible. 

It  is  due  to  the  courageous  leadership  of  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  that 
wholesale  murder  has  been  given  the  coup  de  grace  in  Brooklyn.  The  Lepke 
conviction  is  the  dramatic  climax  of  a  long  series  of  such  prosecutions. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  8,  1942] 

Naming  O'Dwyer  Bright  Spot  in  Mayor's  Defense  Muddle 

Mayor  LaGuardia's  annual  message  to  the  city  council  yesterday  in  some 
respects  clarified  the  problems  facing  him  as  a  National  Director  of  Civilian 
Defense  and  as  mayor,  but  in  other  ways  only  served  to  complicate  the  situation. 
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One  concrete  development  that  was  of  outstanding  importance  to  Brooklyn 
was  the  mayor's  announcement  that  District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  had  agreed  to 
serve  as  borough  chairman  of  a  new  group  and  mass  educational  force. 

The  mayor  apparently  considers  this  work  of  primary  importance  and  stressed 
the  great  need  of  informing  the  people  of  the  rules  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves and  their  homes.  He  spoke  most  feelingly  of  the  "generous,  patriotic 
offer  to  help  in  any  way"  which  he  received  from  Mr.  O'Dwyer  shortly  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  December  7. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  April  28,  1942] 
O'DwYEK  IN  THE  Army 

Policeman,  lawyer,  magistrate,  judge,  district  attorney — and  now  a  major  in 
the  United  States  Army.  That's  William  O'Dwyer's  enviable  record  of  service 
for  his  community  and  his  country.  You  can't  help  being  proud  of  a  man  like 
that.  His  record  now  being  rounded  out  with  a  self-sacrificing  enlistment  is 
enviable. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer's  new  duties  will  take  him  to  Washington  May  9,  and  after  that 
whence  the  fortunes  of  war  direct.  Maybe  we  can  spare  Bill  now,  but  this 
is  fair  warning  to  Uncle  Sam  that  if  things  get  bad  we'll  be  calling  him  back. 


[From  the  World-Telegraru,  January  3,  1946] 

Mayor's  FIrst  is  First 

When  Mayor  O'Dwyer  sees  rehabilitation  of  the  city's  dangerously^  rundown 
subways  as  the  most  important  job  of  his  administration,  he  sees  straight  and 
true.  He  is  also  right  in  putting  the  potential  peril  which  "might  cause  many 
deaths  in  2  minutes,"  ahead  of  the  comforts.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  makes  an  excel- 
lent start  by  promptly  putting  his  eye  and  mind  on  the  present  disgrace  and 
danger  of  the  city's  subways.  He  could  have  picked  no  better  or  more  urgent 
••first." 


[From  the  East  Side  News,  .January  5,  1946] 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Mayor 

The  East  Side  News  adds  its  good  wishes  to  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  and  his 
administration  for  the  next  4  years.  Mayor  O'Dw.ver  can  do  the  job  for  he  has 
the  ability  and  confidence  of  the  people.  His  various  cabinet  appointments 
include  men  of  experience  and  men  with  fresh,  liberal  viewpoints,  not  the  Hack- 
neyed stereotyped  minds  that  get  snarled  up  in  red  tape. 


[From  the  Herald  Tribune,  .January  1.3,  1946] 

The  Mayor's  Message 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  made  sound  sense  in  his  report  to  the  city  council  by  present- 
ing a  forward-looking  program  of  improvements  anchored  on  two  pegs ;  the 
undeniable  fact  that  New  York  needs  more  revenue  and  the  axiom  that  until 
the  income  is  in  sight  "we  must  cut  our  cloth  to  fit  our  means."  In  anticipating 
an  increase  (for  education)  and  also  in  giving  a  lead  as  to  educational  policy — 
without  meddling  in  administrative  matters — INIayor  C)'Dwyer  has  taken  a  big 
step  forward. 


[From,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  20,  1946] 

The  City's  Housing  Survey 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  how  many  peoi>le  need  housing  facilities  and  another 
to  supply  these  facilities,  but,  at  least,  tlie  formal  survey  by  the  city  housing 
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authority  on  the  exact  extent  of  the  shortage  is  a  step  in  the  right  direeion.  Our 
hats  are  off  to  Edward  B.  Butler,  authority  chairman,  and  to  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
who  deserves  praise  for  instituting  the  census. 


[From  the  Herald  Tribune,  February  1,  1946] 

The  Mayor  and  the  Bosses 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  shown  a  mind  of  his  own  to  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee and  its  leaders  in  the  legislature,  and  the  latter  were  reported  yester- 
day to  be  right  put  out  about  that.  They  resent  the  mayor's  working  with  the 
Governor  Dewey's  Republican  State  administration  on  such  pressing  problems 
as  housing  and  the  city's  fiscal  problem.  It  strikes  us  that  the  mayor  has 
simply  met  the  Governor's  challenge,  with  the  result  that,  as  to  housing, 
emergency  shelter  is  at  last  going  up  and  sights  have  been  raised  for  the 
real  solution,  permanent  housing,  and  as  to  finance.  New  York  City  has  the 
substantial  opportunity  to  quit  tempoi'izing  and  plan  a  stable  fiscal  future 
for  itself. 


[From  tbe  Long  Lsland  Star  Journal,  February  5.  1946] 

Bus  Franchises 

The  conuuittee  appointed  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  to  look  into  the  matter  of  renew- 
ing Queens  bus  franchises  expiring  this  fall,  can  do  much  to  improve  the  service 
given  thousands  to  whom  busses  are  a  vital,  everyday  concern.  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
has  acted  in  a  laudably  forehanded  manner  in  naming  his  bus  franchise  com- 
mit te. 


I  Brooklyn  Eagle,  February  8,  1946] 

O'Dwyer  Fuel  Restrictions  Effectively  Meet  Fuel  Crisis 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  acted  promptly,  effectively  and  courageously  in  meet- 
ing the  fuel  crisis  into  which  the  city  has  been  plunged  by  the  tugboat  strike. 
Having  done  everything  in  his  power  to  attempt  to  settle  the  tugboat  strike, 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  now  deserves  the  support  of  the  people  in  the  steps  he  has 
taken  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  really  essential  services  here. 


[From,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  February  8,  1946] 

Three  Ali.-Yeab  Recreation  Centers  Fine  O'Dwyer  Move  for  Borough 

Further  demonstration  rff  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  deep  understanding  of  and  keen 
interest  in  Brooklyn's  problems  and  needs  is  seen  in  his  warm  support  of  Park 
Commissioner  Robert  Closes'  proposal  for  three  all-year-round  recreation  centers 
in  this  borough. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  February  9,  1946] 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  and  the  Strike 

The  city  now  faces  a  situation  that  can  very  easily  develop  into  a  major 
disaster  resulting  in  death,  starvation,  and  great  property  damage.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  however,  that  he  recognized  immediately  the  extent 
of  this  danger,  laid  his  plans  with  foresight  and  wisdom,  carried  them  out  to 
the  extent  necessary,  worked  incessantly  along  with  his  labor  adviser  to  avert 
and  then  to  settle  the  dispute  and  in  everything  he  did,  lived  up  to  his  responsi- 
bilities as  mayor  and  his  military  reputation  as  general. 
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[From  the  Herald  Tribune,  February  9,  1946] 

Root  Work 

It  appears  that  Mayor  O'Dwyer  not  only  loves  children,  but  understands  them, 
especially  the  wayward  ones  *  *  *,  Apparently,  William  O'Dwyer  had  his 
eyes  open,  when  he  was  a  policeman,  judge,  and  prosecutor,  to  the  complex  inter- 
play of  family,  community,  and  economic  error  which  the  average  lawbreaker 
personifies  *  *  *.  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  approach  carries  the  pleasant  evidences 
that  he  is  not  a  politician  of  the  old  school,  content  to  demonstrate  a  basically 
sound  human  grasp  of  things,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  less  knowing  public,  by 
chucking  infants  under  the  chin. 


[From  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  February  J3,  1946] 

How  Couu)  It  Happen? 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  acted  swiftly  and  with  laudable  firmness  in  declaring  an 
emergency  affecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the  city's  millions  and  closing  all 
nonessential  business  establishments  and  services  to  conserve  the  city's  critically 
short  supply  of  fuel.  The  mayor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  have  acted  other- 
wise.   There  was  no  alternative. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  February  15,  1946] 

With  Tug  Strike  Information  He  Had,  O'Dwyer  Cofese  Was  Well  Founded 

The  tugboat  strike  which  made  New  York  look  ridiculous  is  at  an  end.  The 
tugs  are  at  work  again  supplying  the  vital  necessities  of  this  island  metropolis 
*  *  *.  Meantime,  we  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  we  have  a  mayor 
in  city  hall  who  has  the  courage  to  take  decisive,  if  unprecedented,  action  in 
the  face  of  emergency. 


[From  the  New  York  Sun,  February  25,  1946] 

Mayor  O'Dwyeb  and  the  Law 

In  the  face  of  the  threatened  subway  strike,  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  taken  the  only 
course  open  to  him  as  an  honest  public  official.  He  has  decided  to  stand  by  the 
people  and  the  law,  and  against  Mike  Quill  and  the  Transport  Workers  Union 
*  *  *.  This  is  a  decision  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  stand  solidly  behind 
the  mayor.  A  strike  on  the  transportation  systems  can  work  untold  harm.  No- 
body wants  it. 


[From  the  World-Telegram,  February  26,  1946] 

Transit  Strike  Off 

The  threatened  city-wide  transit  strike  is  off.  And  Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  others 
who  stood  firm  against  major  concessions  to  Michael  .7.  Quill,  pro-Communist 
strike  leader,  have  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  entire  city. 


[From,  the  Daily  News,  February  27,  1946] 

Strike  in  Key  Industries 

The  threatened  New  Yoi'k  City  rapid-transit  strike,  which  could  have  brought 
disaster  to  the  world's  greatest  city,  was  called  off  yesterday.  It's  a  fine  piece 
of  news ;  and  several  million  New  Yorkers  can  well  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  all  those  who  helped  in  this  strenuous  and  finally  successful 
effort  to  avert  the  strike. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  2,  1946] 

No  Fishing  Expeditions 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  now  completed  2  months  in  office.  He  now  has  had  time 
and  much  opportunity  to  make  some  mistakes.  But  he  has  given  the  impression 
of  trying  earnestly  to  learn  his  job  and  little  evidence  of  playing  politics. 


[From  the  Herald  Tribune,  March  3,  1946] 

No  "Witch  Hunt" 

Consider  his  (O'Dwyer),  emphatic  statement  that,  "every  department  in  my 
administration — including  investigation— is  going  to  be  entirely  too  busy  turn- 
ing in  a  good  job  in  my  4  years" ;  that  "if  we  succeed  in  doing  that,  I'll  be  very 
happy." 

Well,  who  cares  whether  O'Dwyer  is  a  Tammany  Democrat  so  long  as  he 
displays  this  firmness  and  wisdom. 


tFrom  the  Broolilyn  Eagle,  March  6,  1946] 

Negbo  in  Education  Post 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  exercised  fine  judgment  in  filling  the  first  vacancy  on  the  board 
of  higher  education  that  has  occurred  since  he  took  office.  He  chose  a  man, 
who,  through  his  own  efforts,  secured  a  thorough  education  and  is  now  interested 
in  helping  others  in  that  direction.  The  Reverend  John  M.  Coleman,  rector  of 
St.  Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  appointee  and  the  Eagle  warmly 
congratulates  him. 

(FOR  AVERTING  TRANSIT  STRIKE) 

[From  the  Herald  Tribune,  February  27,  1946] 

Mr.  Quill's  Debacle 

On  at  least  two  counts  New  Yorkers  can  rejoice  that  the  threat  of  a  transit 
strike  has  been  withdrawn — one,  that  the  appalling  hardships  in  prospect  have 
been  averted,  and  two,  that  the  settlement  appears  to  be  a  very  definite  defeat 
for  the  egregious  Mr.  Quill,  indicating  his  complete  deflation.  The  mayor,  to 
be  sure,  has  accomplished  this  happy  result  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  to  which  the  Quill 
union  belongs.  But  that  seems  to  us  to  detract  no  whit  from  the  tribute  that 
should  be  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  for  the  victory  he  has  won.     *     *     * 


[From  the  Daily  Mirror,  February  27,  1946] 

The  Big  Bluff 

Mike  Quill  has  taken  a  beating  as  surely  as  if  he  had  been  bushwhacked  with 
his  own  blackthorn  shillelagh.  He  bluffed  like  a  bully.  He  backed  down  like  a 
bully.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  emerged  from  the  battle  a  much  bigger  man,  a  strong  man 
in  the  most  enlightened  sense  of  the  term.  New  Yorkers  can  be  thankful  for  his 
courageous  stand.     *     *     * 


[From  the  Daily  News,  February  27,  1946] 

Strikes  in  Ket  Industries 

New  Yorkers  can  well  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  all 
those  who  helped  in  his  strenuous  and  finally  successful  effort  to  avert  the 
strike.    ♦    »    * 
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[From  the  New  York  Sun,  February  27,  194G] 

The  Subway  Strike  Averted 

New  York  Citj-  rode  to  work  as  usual  this  raorniiig:  by  subway,  bus,  elevated 
and  trolley  car.  The  threatened  strike  of  the  Transport  Workers  Union  hadn't 
come  off.  For  this  end  to  a  worry  which  had  bothered  it  for  several  days  the 
<  ity  had  various  persons  to  thank,  chief  of  whom  is  Mayor  O'Dwyer. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  COLEMAN) 

[From  the  New  York  Worhl  Telegram,  March  S,  1946] 

A  Step  Forward 

The  naming  of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Coleman  of  Brooklyn  to  the  city  board 
of  higher  education  gives  that  governing  body  its  first  Negro  member.  By  this 
appointment  Mayor  O'Dwyer  not  only  lias  cliosen  an  exceptionally  able  man  but 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education — a  cause  that  should. 
I'ecognize  no  creed  or  color. 


(FOR  HIS  CRACKDOWN  ON  GAMBLERS) 

[From  the  Brookl.vn  Eagle,  March  23,  1946] 

O'Dwyer  Silences  Whisperers  by  Crackdown  on  Gamblers 

There  lias  always  been  the  fullness  confidence  among  those  who  know  Mayor- 
O'Dwyer  that  he  would  never  knowingly  permit  any  recrudescence  of  gambling 
in  this  city  while  he  sits  in  authority  at  city  hall.  But  rumors  to  that  effect 
have  been  current  along  with  other  whispers  that  Police  Commissioner  Wallander 
is  in  disfavor  and  would  have  to  walk  the  gangplank  soon. 

So  we  were  glad  to  see  the  mayor  step  into  tliis  situation  and  clear  it  up  ia 
dramatic  fashion.  He  went  right  to  police  headquarters  and  addressed  a  meet- 
ing there  of  division  and  other  chiefs,  making  it  i)erfectly  plain  that  there  is- 
absolutely  nothing  to  all  the  gossip.  In  his  talk  the  mayor  demanded  that 
gambling  and  vice  as  well  as  crime  be  kept  down  to  the  minimum.     *     *     * 

It  was  back  duiiiig  the  campaign  last  fall  that  we  first  heard  the  talk  about 
how  the  tpwn  would  be  wide  open  if  O'Dwyer  were  elected.  It  was  sheer  politicali 
propaganda  and  was  generally  recognized  as  such  except  by  the  most  gullible.. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  MAXIMILIAN  MOSS  TO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION) 

[From,  the  Brookl.vn  Eagle,  Ma.v  12.  1946] 
Mayor's  Naming  of  Moss  to  Board  of  Education  Deserves  I'raise 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  appointment  of  Maximilian  Moss,  prominent  Brooklyn  lawyer 
and  comnuinity  worker,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  is  deserving  of 
the  warmest  praise.  An  able,  conscientious  citizen  who  has  given  generously 
of  his  time  to  a  great  ninnber  of  civic,  connnunal  and  patriotic  organizations^ 
Mr.  Moss  sliould  make  a  fine  member  of  the  board. 


(FOR  APPOINTNG  dr.  ISRAEL  WEINSTEIN  HEALTH  COMMISSIONER) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Ma.v  27,  1946] 

New   Health   Commissioner 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  8-month  search  for  a  satisfactory  health  conunissioner  has 
ended  in  his  appointment  of  Dr.  Israel  Weinstein  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Weinstein's- 
standing  as  a  medical  autliority  and  liis  record  in  public  health  work  would  seem 
to  qualify  him  fully  for  this  important  post.  *  *  * 
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(EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  HIS  FIGHT  TO 

REFORM  TAMMANY) 

IProm  the  New  York  World-Telejrram.  June  21.  1940] 
First  Test  for  New  Tammany  Leaders 

All  minor  revolts  and  rows  in  the  wigwam  pale  in  the  present  prospect  that 
the  Loughlin-Neal-Stand  regime,  with  its  sinister  Marcantonio  and  Costello 
tie-ups,  will  be  ousted  and  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  Tammany  leadership 
backed  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer. 

This  should  mean  not  only  brighter  days  for  a  Tammany  now  in  imminent 
danger  of  total  disintegration,  but  also  better  political  going  for  the  whole 
Democratic  Party  in  city  and  State. 


(FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS  TO  BOARD  OF 

TRANSPORTATION 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  June  25.  194ti] 
Wise  Moves  by  the  Mayor 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  made  an  outstanding  appointment  when  he  placed  William  H, 
Davis  on  the  board  of  transportation.  This  $20,OUO-a-year  jol)  is  a  fat  political 
plum,  but  the  mayor  refused  to  hand  it  over  to  any  political  machine  as  a  reward 
for  partisan  services  rendered. 

Instead,  he  went  out  and  acquired  one  of  the  best  and  most  experience^ 
laltor-relations  men  in  the  Nation. 


(PRAISES  APPOINTMENT  OF   JOSEPH  B.   CAVALLARO  TO   BOARD   OP 

HIGHER    EDUCATION) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Augu.st  13,  1046] 
A  Good  Appointment 

The  community  activities  of  Joseph  B.  Cavallaro,  Brooklyn  lawyer  who  has 
been  appointed  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  higher  education, 
should  prove  to  be  a  good  training  to  meet  his  new  responsibilities. 


(EDITORIAL   PRAISE   OF   MAYOR   O'DWYER   FOR   HIS   PROBE   OP 

CHARGES  AGAINST  POLICE) 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  August  28.  1940] 
Mr.  O'Dwyer  and  the  E'olice 

The  mayor  is  jealous  of  the  good  reputation  of  New  York's  finest  and  he 
wants  to  keep  it  good.  He  knows  that  in  a  department  of  thousands  of  men 
some  will  go  wrong.  Last  June,  after  reports  that  detectives  were  getting  a 
rake-off  from  bookmakers,  he  aimimnced  that  the  commissioner  of  investi- 
gation would  make  an  inquiry.  Three  hotirs  later  he  changed  his  mind  on  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Wallender,  and  derided  to  give  the  police  a  chance  to  clean 
their  own  house.  Now,  apparently,  Mr.  Wallender  is  not  satisfied  with  this  house- 
cleaning,  and  the  mayor  has  told  Commissioner  Murtagh  to  go  ahead.  "This 
check-up  will  continue  through  the  balance  of  my  administration,"  the  mayor 
says. 

The  laws  on  betting  <m  horse  races  are  full  of  contradictions  and  many  up- 
right people  differ  on  the  right  and  wrong  of  gambling.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  police  free  of  corruption.  We  sus- 
l^ect  that  it  was  an  unpleasant  course  that  the  mayor  and  the  police  com- 
missioner were  forced  to  take  yesterday  in  admitting  that  u  clean-up  from 
within  had  not  wholly  succeede*!.  We  comniend  them  for  their  determination 
to  see  it  through  for  the  good  of  the  department  and  the  city. 
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(EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  SETTLING  TRUCK 

STRIKE) 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  September  20.  1946] 
Good  Wokk,  Me.  Mayor 

In  some  ways  the  trucking  strike  hit  harder  at  every  individual  citizen  of 
our  town  than  any  in  years.  In  was  a  situation  that  lent  itself  to  hysteria.  In 
many  another  city  and  even  in  this  city  at  another  time,  such  a  strike  could 
easily  have  meant  street  battles  between  pickets  and  police,  fights  between  "loyal 
employees"  and  strikers,  and  runs  on  grocery  stores. 

It  didn't  happen  in  our  town.  For  many  reasons,  and  not  the  least  among 
them  is  Bill  O'Dwyer.  He  didn't  waive  the  dispute  over  to  the  State  mediation 
board  as  he  had  every  right  to  do.  Nor  did  he  try  to  run  the  show  in  detail  from 
■city  hall,  which  could  easily  have  been  the  case. 

It  just  happened  that  the  mayor's  oflBce  was  open  to  both  sides  night  and  day, 
including  Sundays.  And  that  was  Important  in  a  situation  where  the  rank-and- 
file  union  members  were,  for  a  while,  not  talking  to  their  leaders;  where  the 
national  teamsters  chiefs  didn't  know  how  to  approach  their  local  cohorts,  and 
where  the  employers  and  the  union  were  miles  apart  and  didn't  every  try  to 
shout  across  the  void. 

The  idea  of  separate  contracts,  the  best  formula  for  a  progressive  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  saw  the  light  of  day  in  city  hall. 


(EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  ESTABLISHING  DIVI- 
SION OF  LABOR  RELATIONS) 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Septem.ber  24,  1946] 
Find  the  Facts — Cool  Off — Think  it  Over 

This  agency's  job  will  be  essentially  that  of  a  trouble  shooter.  Whenever  some 
industrial  storm,  such  as  the  truck  strikes,  is  spotted  on  the  New  York  City 
Tiorizon,  the  division  of  labor  relations  will  attempt  to  head  it  off. 

Coercive  methods  will  not  be  used.  The  object  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act;  namely,  to  persuade  all  parties  involved  to  talk  matters 
over,  make  the  facts  public,  and  cool  off  before  any  drastic  action  is  taken. 

New  York's  mayor,  it  seems  to  us,  is  showing  true  industrial  statesmanship  in 
establishing  this  city  labor  relations  agency.  Many  other  American  city  govern- 
ments might  do  well  to  follow  this  example — or  at  any  rate  to  keep  careful  tabs 
on  the  progress  of  the  New  York  experiment.     *     *     * 


(FOR  ESTABLISHING  DIVISION  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS) 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  September  24,  1946] 

Lead,  New  York 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  deserves  and  should  have  the  cooperation  of  both  management 
and  labor  in  the  functioning  of  his  new  city  agency ;  the  division  of  labor  relations. 

The  Mayor  has  been  in  office  not  quite  10  months. 

His  job  is  to  administer  New  York  City's  government,  keep  the  town  running 
smoothly  and  plan  for  its  future. 

But  he  has  had  very  little  time  to  spend  on  his  regular  job. 

He  has  had  to  be  the  arbiter  of  strikes.     *     *     * 

(FOR  ESTABLISHING  DIVISION  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS) 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  September  24,  1946] 

Our  Town's  Plan  for  Labor 

We  roll  out  the  red  carpet  before  the  mayor's  new  labor  board,  which  Is  staffed 
by  three  able  men— Edward  Maguire  as  chairman,  plus  Theodore  Kheel  ana 
Julius  Kass.     *     *     • 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  September  25,  1946] 
The  City's  Labor  Division 

It  is  intolerable  that  every  labor  dispute  involving  an  essential  Industry  here 
should  be  dumped  directly  into  the  mayor's  lap  for  solution.  His  normal  duties 
call  for  all  the  energy  and  devotion  any  one  man  can  muster.  When  he  has  to 
endure  the  long  hours  and  strain  imposed  on  him  during  the  trucking  strike, 
the  mayor  suffers,  the  city  suffers  and  the  civic  machinery  slows  down.  The 
division  of  labor  relations  will  relieve  Mr.  O'Dwyer  of  some  of  that  strain,  and 
in  many  cases,  we  hope,  prevent  the  necessity  of  it. 


(EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  RAISING  SALARIES 

OF  NURSES  AND  TEACHERS) 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  October  3,  1946] 

Raises  fob  Nurses  and  Teachers 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  action  in  putting  through  raises  in  the  starting  pay  of  nurses 
in  city  hospitals  and  some  33,000  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  a  merited  rec- 
ognition of  two  deserving  groups.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  these  public 
servants,  who  must  spend  years  and  much  money  preparing  for  and  keeping  up 
with  their  professions,  are  paid  less  than  some  unskilled  labor. 


(EDITORIAL  PRAISE   OF   MAYOR   O'DWYER   FOR   BANNING    SUBWAY 

STRIKE) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  9,  1946] 

Striking  for  Power 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  decision  to  meet  the  strike  threat  head  on  by  mobilizing  the 
city's  forces  according  to  plans  prepared  last  February  is  courageous.     *     *     * 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  November  12,  1946] 
Qihll's  Latest  Strike  Threat 

To  meet  this  third  Quill  strike  threat  in  a  year.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  cut  short  the 
vacation  his  physician  ordered  him  to  take  in  California,  and  go  back  to  town 
yesterday.  O'Dwyer  is  on  record  as  saying  that  he  will  not  stand  for  a  transit 
strike.  We  think  public  opinion  will  back  up  the  mayor  in  anything  he  may  do 
about  all  this.     *     *     * 


(FOR  SETTLING  SUBWAY  STRIKE) 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  November  15,  1946] 

O'Dwyer  Does  It  Again 

A  subway  strike  was  shreatened  this  week  for  the  third  time  in  a  year.  For 
the  third  time,  also,  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  went  to  bat  for  the  people  of  New 
York  City,  who  would  have  taken  a  grade  A  disaster  on  their  collective  chin  if 
the  subways  had  been  struck. 


(FOR   APPOINTING    JOHN   J.    BENNETT    AND    CHARLES    E.    MURPHY) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  December  27,  1946] 

Brooklyn's  Important  Role  at  City  Hall 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Brooklyn  at  City  Hall  yesterday.     Two  of  the  best- 
known  residents  of  this  borough  were  sworn  in  to  take  over  the  responsibilities 
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of  two  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  administration  of  a  mayor  of  New 
York  who  hails  from  Broolilyn.  And  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  their  sponsor,  the  borough  president  and  Democratic  leader  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  exercised  fine  judgment  in  making  these  appointments 
and  Borough  President  Cashmore  can  take  pride  in  their  sponsorship.  And, 
what  is  most  important,  we  are  sure  that  Col.  John  J.  Bennett  in  his  new  role 
as  deputy  mayor  and  Charles  E.  Murphy  in  his  first  public  office  as  corporation 
counsel  will  discharge  their  responsibilities  ably  and  conscientiously  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


(FOR  APPOINTING,  ALBERT  O,  WILLIAMS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  COR- 
RECTION, AND  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER,  JR.,  AS  COMMISSIONER  OF 
HOUSING  AND  BUILDINGS) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  28,  1946] 

Two  Good  Appointments 

We  believe  the  appointment  of  Albert  O.  Williams,  first  deputy  police  com- 
missioner, as  commissioner  of  correction,  is  a  good  one. 


{FOR  THE  POLICE  SHAKE-UP  BECAUSE  OF  THE  SCOTTORIGGIO  CASE) 
[From  the  New  York  Post,  December  13,  1946] 
The  Big  Police  Shake-up 

The  police  department  is  shaking  up.  And  that  tells  us  that  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
and  Commissioner  Wallender  are  doing  their  job  faithfully  and  honestly. 

For  one  of  the  best  measures  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  a  city 
administration  is  the  management  of  its  police  department.  You  dont  get 
police  shake-ups  in  bossed  cities.  It's  a  case  of  "influence"  at  headquarters; 
of  racketeering  winked  at  and  accommodated  to,  because  the  bosses  running  the 
town  have  a  working  arrangement  with  the  chiselers  and  gunmen ;  so  much 
protection  for  so  much  graft  and/or  help  on  election  day. 

O'Dwyer  deserves  particular  kudos  because  as  a  rule  Democratic  mayors  in 
New  York  don't  go  in  for  police  reform. 

(FOR  HIS  FIRST  YEAR  IN  OFFICE) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  December  31,  1946] 
Mayob  Ends  Fikst  Yeab  Batting  Average  High 

Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  is  just  completing  about  the  liveliest  first  year  in 
oflBce  ever  experienced  by  any  mayor  of  this  city.  The  moment  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  city  hall  things  began  popping  and  that  rapid-fire  tempo  Jias  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  ever  since. 

In  meeting  one  issue  after  another  as  they  have  arisen  with  breath-taking 
rapidity  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  mayor  has  compiled  an  amazingly  high 
batting  average. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  1,  1947] 

The  Mayob's  First  Ybl4.e 

New  York's  City  Hall  is  a  rugged  testing  ground  for  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
mayor's  chair.  William  O'Dwyer  has  stood  up  well,  in  general,  to  the  trial  of 
his  first  year  in  office,  a  year  which  in  some  respects  offered  unusual  difficulties. 
His  administration  has  been  devoid  of  scandal,  achieved  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
and  given  the  impression  of  serious-minded  effort  to  govern  well  and  humanely. 
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(FOR  THE  START  OP  HIS  SECOND  YEAR) 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  January  8,  1947] 

Investigation  Days  Heke 

Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  has  started  his  second  year  in  city  hall  to  a  lively 
and  healthy  accompaniment  of  continuing  probes,  investigations,  oustings,  new 
appointments  and  departmental  shake-ups,  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet. 


(FOR  OUSTING  TAMMANY  TRIUMVERATE) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  4.  1947] 
Congratulations  to  Matok  O'Dwyee 

Another  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  has  walked  the  plank.  Edward  V.  Loughlin 
turned  in  his  resignation  yesterday  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  an 
elective  ouster  by  the  district  leaders. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  victory.  Tammany  Hall  has 
been  around  a  long  time,  and  presumably  he  is  under  no  illusions  that  reform 
is  an  overnight  matter.  But  Mr.  O'Dwyer  deliberately  chose  to  make  a  fight 
on  his  own  issue  of  cleaning  up  the  Democratic  Party  and  is  off  to  a  good  start. 
We  hope  he  keeps  on  fighting. 


The  Mayor  and  Tammany 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  5,  1947] 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  is  off  to  a  good  start  in  his  reorganization  of  Tammany 
Hall.     *     *     * 


(FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF  ANDREW  G.  CLAUSON,  JR.,  TO  BOARD  OF 

EDUCATION) 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  April  3,  1947] 

Clauson's  Ability  Recognized 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  reappointment  of  Andrew  G.  Clauson,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  will  be  applauded  by  all  who  are  aware  of  the  painstak- 
ing, conscientious  way  Mr.  Clauson  has  performed  his  duties  as  head  of  the 
school  board.  Never  an  easy  job,  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  usual  during 
the  past  year      *     *     * 


(FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  SMALLPOX  THREAT) 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  April  15.  1947] 

Pox  Without  Panic 

Thanks  largely  to  the  calm,  swift  leadership  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  we  are  meet- 
ing the  smallpox  crisis  without  undergoing  a  smallpox  scare  *  *  *  Con- 
gratulations to  Mayor  O'Dwyer  for  his  speedy  emergency  work. 


Fighting  the  Threat  of  Smallpox 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  April  14,  1947] 

The  O'Dwyer  administration  deserves  commendation  and  public  support  for 
its  prompt  mobilization  of  all  its  resources  to  fight  smallpox. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  MAJ.  GEN.  THOMAS  F.  FARRELL) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  7,  1947] 

A  Top-NoTCH  Appointment 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  selected  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  construction  engineer  and 
former  major  general,  to  head  the  reorganized  city  housing  authority.  Mr. 
Farrell  has  a  distinguished  record  won  in  near  and  far  parts  of  the  world. 
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A  Good  Housing  Chairman 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1947] 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  made  an  excellent  appointment  in  selecting  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  F.  Farrell  to  be  the  first  paid  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
-Authority. 

(FOR  FIGHTING  GARAGE  RACKET) 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May  10,  1947] 
AuTO  Space 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  is  showing  real  energy  in  going  after  the  garage  racket. 
Motorists  lead  a  tough  enough  life  in  our  town  without  being  charged  cash  by 
private  garage  operators  for  the  privilege  C.')  of  parking  on  the  public  streets 
^nd  then  finding  their  tires  slashed  when  they  complain. 


(FOR  HIS  PIER  GRAFT  INVESTIGATION) 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  May  13,  1947] 

HOUSECLEANING  ON   THE  PlEKS 

With  the  Department  of  Investigation's  finding  that  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Aviation  had  flouted  the  administration  rule  against  granting  pier  permits 
to  stevedoring  firms,  Mayor  O'Dwyer  acted  promptly.  James  Brody  is  out  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Marine  and  Aviation  and  G.  Joseph  Minetti  is  in  as 
the  new  deputy  with  a  "scrubbing  brush,  some  soap,  and  a  pail  of  water." 


(FOR  APPOINTING  SIDNEY  H.  BINGHAM  AS  TRANSIT  COMMISSIONER) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1947] 
A  Good  City  Appointment 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  in  filling  the  vacancy  on  the  board  of  transportation  has  at 
the  same  time  revealed  a  career  man  and  obtained  for  the  city's  benefit  a  com- 
rmissioner  with  life-long  experience  in  the  operation  of  our  municipal  railroads. 


[From  the  New  York  Sun,  May  20,  1947] 

Promotion  for  Career  Man 

To  succeed  William  H.  Davis  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  transportation, 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  selected  Col.  Sidney  H.  Bingham  who,  for  practically  his 
entire  business  life,  has  been  associated  with  the  city's  transit. 


(FOR  HIS  STUDY  OF  TRANSIT  FARE— A  MOMENTOUS  BREACH) 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  13,  1947] 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  announced  an  official  study  to  determine  whether  the  city 
should  increase  the  subway  fare  to  meet  operating  costs  on  the  city's  transit 
system.  This  move,  marking  the  first  time  a  mayor  of  this  city  has  dared  to 
question  in  any  degree  the  sacredness  of  the  5-cent  fare,  is  big  and  important 
news.  However  tentative  and  limited  this  first  breach  of  mighty  political  taboo, 
it  is  an  act  of  courage. 
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(FOR  HIS  DRIVE  AGAINST  HIGH  MEAT  PRICES) 

[From  the  Herald  Tribune.  June  14,  1947] 

Meat  Prices 

The  director  of  the  last  OflSce  of  Price  Administration,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  person  getting  a  very  wry  satisfaction  out  of  the 
current  uproar  over  prices  in  the  butcher  shops.  In  the  midst  of  this  dither 
Mayor  0"Dwyer  has  directed  a  vigorous  and  complaining  inquiry  to  Washington. 
We  hardly  expect  words  to  bring  down  prices,  but  at  the  very  least,  we  are  entitled 
to  know  what  goes  on. 

(FOR  HIS  PLEA  FOR  MORE  POLICE) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1947] 

More  Police  Needed 

Last  month  the  police  department  revealed  that  major  crime  in  this  city  has 
been  steadily  rising  for  the  past  3  years.  Because  the  increase  over  last  year 
was  almost  12  percent,  Commissioner  Wallender  hit  on  the  expedient  of  night 
patrols  by  volunteer  members  of  his  force.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  troubled  citizens, 
therefore,  to  find  Mayor  O'Dwyer  getting  down  to  cases  and  discussing  a  police 
force  really  large  enough  to  deal  with  our  complex  local-crime  problems.  The 
mayor  suggests  not  only  staging  the  department  up  to  its  full  authorization  but 
perhaps  even  expanding  that  figure  if  it  is  found  necessary. 


(FOR  HALTING  WILD  CAT  QUEENS  BUS  STRIKE) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  24,  1947] 

The  Mayor  Ends  a  Strike 

Restoration  of  bus  service  in  Queens  is  due  to  the  firmness  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer. 
To  be  sure,  the  men  voted  to  return  on  the  advice  of  their  AFL  high  command,, 
but  it  was  the  refusal  of  the  mayor  to  budge  from  his  stand  for  fair  dealing  that 
actually  ended  the  walkout.     *     *     * 


(IN  HIS  WAR  ON  BOOKIES) 

[From,  the  New  York  Daily  News,  August  5,  1947] 

Tax  Aspirin 

Mayor  Bill  is  trying  vigorously  to  drive  New  York's  estimated  30,000  Illegal 
bookies  out  of  business,  but  they  will  probably  continue  to  be  bookies  until  we 
Americans  lose  our  zest  for  betting,  or  until  betting  is  legalized. 


[From  the  New  York  Journal  American,  August  5,  1947] 
Waixender's  Fight  on  Bookies  Hailed 

Commissioner  Wallender,  in  full  concurrence  with  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  has 
acted  with  exemplary  promptness  in  response  to  charge  of  police-protected 
gambling. 

Postponing  his  vacation,  the  commissioner  has  issued  clear-cut  orders  to  com- 
manders to  jail  or  oust  the  bookies,  and  has  spanned  all  five  boroughs  in  a^ 
shakeup  of  the  higher  police  echelons.     *     *     * 
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(FOR  APPOINTING  JOHN  P.  McGRATH  CORPORATION  COUNSEL) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  August  11,  1947] 
A  Wise  Appointment 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  offer  to  John  P.  McGrath  of  appointment  to  the  post  of  cor- 
poration counsel,  contingent  upon  the  election  of  Charles  E.  Murphy  as  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a  wise  choice.  With  the  endorsement  of  the  two  major 
parties,  Mr.  Murphy  is  of  course  assured  of  election  to  the  bench. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  THEODORE  W.  KHEEL  HEAD  OF  DIVISION  OF 

LABOR  RELATIONS) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  August  28,  1947] 
The  Mayok's  New  Labor  Aides 

One  of  the  most  successful  phases  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  administration  has 
been  its  work  in  the  labor  relations  field  under  the  direction  of  Edward  C. 
Maguire.     The  latter's  retirement  is  naturally  a  serious  loss. 

Mr.  Maguire's  successor  is  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  his  own  deputy.  The  mayor 
thus  rewards  good  service  by  advancement  within  the  department.  At  the  same 
time  he  avails  himself  of  a  useful  man. 


(FOR   OPPOSING    RESALE    OF    CONDEMNED    PROPERTY    TO    PRIVATE 

INTERESTS) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  August  31,  1947] 
Action  Well  Taken 

The  board  of  estimate  has  approved  the  project  of  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion to  improve  the  approaches  to  the  United  Nations  site  in  midtown  Manhat- 
tan, at  a  probable  cost  of  $18,000,000.  So  the  acrimonious  give  and  take  which 
led  to  an  attack  on  City  Construction  Coordinator  Robert  Moses  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  real  estate  firm  may  be  considered  so  much  heat  gone  up  the  chimney. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  refusal  to  condone  the  condemnation  of 
property  for  resale  to  private  interests  is  so  right  as  to  admit  of  no 
debate.     *     *     * 


(FOR  APPOINTING  WILLIAM  REID  CHAIRMAN  TO  BOARD  OF 

TRANSPORTATION) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  October  3,  1947] 
The  Next  Tkansit  Head 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  choice  of  William  Reid  to  succeed  Charles  P.  Gross  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  transportation  is  excellent.  He  has  selected  a  level- 
headed, hard-working  career  man  who  has  served  the  city  well  for  34 
years.    *    *     * 

[From  the  New  York'  World  Telegram,  October  7,  1947] 
Politics  Versus  Necessity 

That,  in  choosing  William  Reid  for  the  new  board  of  transportation  chairman. 
Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  appointed  an  experienced,  long-recognized  expert  in 
both  city  finance  and  transit  there  can  be  no  question.     *     *     * 
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(FOR  DEMANDING  RETURN   OF   PRICE   CONTROLS   AND   RATIONING) 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  October  15,  1947] 
Go  To  It,  Mr.  Mayor 

Mayor  O'Dwyer,  by  demanding  immediate  return  of  price  controls  and  ration- 
ing not  only  shows  good  sense  but  also — and  it's  just  as  important — the  courage 
to  act. 

Alone,  among  politicians  holding  important  office,  he  looked  at  the  facts,  recog- 
nized their  meaning,  and  was  bold  enough  to  risk  putting  himself  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  distasteful  remedy.     *     *     * 


(FOR  APPOINTING  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER,  JR.  HEAD  OP  CITY  PLAN- 
NING—HAILED AS  A  TRULY  DEMOCRATIC  MAYOR) 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  October  25,  1947] 
New  Deal  for  New  York 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  appointment  of  Robert  Wagner,  Jr.,  to  head  the  city  planning 
commission  is  of  national  political  significance     *     *     * 

It  is  clear  warning  to  the  party  chiefs  in  Washington  that  their  attempt  to  lead 
the  Democrats  into  more  conservative  paths  just  won't  work  in  New  York 
City.     *     *     * 

We  congratulate  the  city  on  its  new  planning  commissioner. 


(FOR  AVERTING  MILK  STRIKE) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  October  26,  1947] 
ANOTHESi,  H.\ppY  Settlement 

The  milk  goes  through.  Ten  million  persons  in  the  metropolitan  area  will 
continue  to  get  their  deliveries  as  the  result  of  a  dramatic  settlement  in  the  early 
hours  at  city  hall  yesterday.  After  hours  and  hours  of  continued  conference,  the 
milk  distributors  and  units  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  finally 
came  to  agreement.  Both  sides  yielded — money  was  the  chief  issue,  but  to  the 
10  million  persons  even  more  importantly  involved  the  big  thing  was  milk.  As 
usual,  Mayor  O'Dwyer  had  the  correct  grasp  when  he  said  Friday  evening :  "A 
milk  strike  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  place."     *     *     * 

This  settlement  is  another  feather  in  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  cap. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  EDWARD  C.  IMAGUIRE  TO  DEPARTMENT 

OF  COMMERCE) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  1,  1947] 

An  Exciting  Call 

We  consider  it  an  exciting  and  important  development  that  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has 
roused  the  city's  department  of  commerce,  and  placed  in  charge  a  man  of  first 
rank,  Edward  C.  Maguire.     *     *     * 


(FOR  APPOINTING  DR.  HARRY  S.  MUSTARD  HEALTH  COMMISSIONER) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  5,  1947] 

A  Splendid  Appointment 

Mayor  O'Dwyer,  now  engaged  in  a  reorganization  of  city  departments,  has 
enlisted  Dr.  Harry  S.  Mustard,  director  of  Columbia  University's  School  of  Public 
Health,  to  head  the  city  health  department.    The  appointment  brings  to  the  city's 
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service,  and  to  one  of  the  most  important  public  health  posts  in  the  country,  a 
nationally  known  expert.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  man  better  fitted  for  the 
post  by  training,  experience  and  standing  in  his  profession.     *     *     * 


(FOR  HIS  STAND  ON  HIGHER  FARE) 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  November  7,  1947] 

Slow  Mayoral  Advance  on  Fake 

Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  now  says  he  will  ask  the  legislature  to  empower  this 
city's  board  of  transportation  to  increase  the  transit  fare  enough  to  cover  oper- 
ating expenses,  thus  freeing  some  $31,500,000  for  the  city  to  spend  on  hospitals. 

This  is  welcome  news  in  showing  the  mayor  has  brought  himself  another  step 
nearer  to  facing  squarely  the  whole  fare  question,  also  that  he  realizes  the  legis- 
lature is  his  shortest  route  to  a  higher  fare.     *     *     * 


[From  the  New  York  Sun,  November  7,  1947] 

IklAYOB  O'Dwyer's  Fare  Proposal 

It  has  been  perfectly  obvious  for  a  long  time  that  if  New  York  is  to  have  the 
hospitals,  the  schools,  and  the  other  equipment  it  needs  properly  to  serve  its 
citizens  it  cannot  go  on  handing  out  partly  free  rides  on  its  subways  and  buses. 
Now  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  the  courage  to  announce  that  "It's  high  time  all  of  us 
quit  playing  politices  with  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  sick  in  the  hospitals." 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  November  8,  1947] 
O'Dwyer  on  the  Fare 

It  looks  as  though  Bill  O'Dwyer  has  faced  it.  Maybe  not  all  of  it.  At  least  part 
of  it.  He  could  have  said  it  a  year  ago.  But  that  does  not  detract  from  his  pol- 
itical courage  in  telling  the  people,  now,  that  they  can't  have  their  cake  and  eat 
it,  too. 

They  can't  have  a  half-free  ride  on  the  subways — and  at  the  same  time  have 
proper  hospitals,  schools,  protection,  and  the  other  services  necessary  to  an  organ- 
ized society.     *     *     * 


(FOR  DEMANDING  FEDERAL  AID  ON  HOUSING) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  November  13,  1947] 

Mayor  Hits  Nail  on  Head — About  Housing 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  appeal — or  should  we  say,  challenge? — to  the  Congress  to 
make  20,000  city  dwellings  available  in  what  might  be  called,  in  understate- 
ment, an  "acute"  situation  is  certainly  a  proper  function  of  his  office.  ♦  *  « 
Mr.  O'Dwyer,  as  mayor  of  the  country's  greatest  port  of  entry,  has  every  right  to 
demand  that  the  Federal  Government  lend  a  hand.  One  might  say  our  mayor  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head. 

(FOR  HIS  CITY  PROGRAM  INVOLVING  NEED  OF  HIGHER  FARE) 

[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  December  8,  1947] 

MAYOR  O'Dwykr's  Courage 

New  Yorkers  heard  something  historic  last  Friday  evening,  when  for  the  first 
time  on  record,  a  mayor  of  New  York  City  had  the  coui'age  to  pull  down  the  old 
political  nickel-a-ride  idol  and  urge  publicly  to  the  whole  city  the  need  for  a  higher 
transit  fare. 
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(FOR  HIS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AFTER  HE  ROUNDS  OUT  SECOND  YEAR) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  December  13,  1947] 
When  the  Mayor  Retxtrns 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  will  have  rounded  out  2  years  in  office  and  be  at  the  half-way 
mark  of  his  term  when  he  returns  from  vacation.  We  believe  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
has  made  an  earnest  efEort  to  be  a  good  mayor  and  the  record  shows  progress. 


(FOR  HANDLING  OF  CITY'S  BIG  SNOWSTORM) 

[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  December  30,  1947] 
BIG  Emergency  Well  Met 

New  Yorlsers,  wriggling  from  under  their  99,000,000-ton  snow  blanket,  owe 
their  thanks  to  the  23,000  workers  who  are  making  swift  progress  in  their  huge 
removal  job.     *     *     * 

There  may  be  lessons  to  be  learned  about  future  preparedness  for  big  snows. 
But  in  this  instance,  it  seems  to  us  the  city's  and  workers,  from  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
down,  together  with  others  supplying  quick  and  generous  aid,  have  so  far  met 
a  big  emergency  in  a  way  that  all  New  York  citizens  can  applaud. 


(FOR  HIS  FIRST  2  YEARS  IN  OFFICE) 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  15,  1948] 

The  Mayor's  Good  News 

At  the  dinner  in  which  10  civic  groups  paid  tribute  to  progress  made  in  Mayor 
O'Dwyer's  first  2  years  in  office  the  mayor  himself  broke  two  pieces  of  excellent 
news.  He  made  known  for  the  first  time  his  intention  to  build  housing  without 
rental  subsidy,  a  departure  in  policy  of  much  importance.  He  also  expressed 
his  determination  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the  city,  and  to  have  a  city  plan- 
ning commission  that  really  plans.     *     *     * 


(FOR  HIS  GOODNESS  OF  HEART,  AND  URGING  HIM  TO  REST,  SAYING 

CITY  NEEDS  HIM) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  February  13,  1948] 
Mayor  O'Dwyer's  Health 

*  *  *  We  are  fortunate  to  have  at  this  time  a  mayor  whose  goodness  of 
heart  and  sagacity  we  can  count  on.  In  fact,  we  need  just  such  a  man  as  he. 
We  would  be  in  a  very  tough  spot  without  him.  And  so  we  ask  him  a 
favor.  *  *  *  Please,  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  take  care  of  yourself.  If  your  good 
heart  is  tired,  give  it  a  rest.  Do  what  the  doctor  tells  you  to.  Be  a  good  patient. 
Take  a  day  off  when  he  says  you  should.  Stay  in  bed  as  long  as  he  asks.  We 
need  you.    Take  care  of  yourself. 

(FOR  HIS  PROGRAM) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  February  21,  1948] 

Good  Luck  to  the  Mayor 

*  *  *  The  mayor's  program,  in  essentials,  is  too  sound  to  be  lightly  pushed 
aside  by  timorous  politicians.  His  stand  has  won  him  general  applause.  His 
friends  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  fight  in  his  stead.  A  courageous  and 
much  loved  mayor,  taking  time  out  by  his  doctor's  orders,  surely  need  not  worry 
about  small  enemies  in  either  party. 
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(FOR  HIS  HARD  WORK) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  February  23,  1948] 
The  Mayor's  Bukden 

Nobody  ever  worked  harder  in  office  than  Mayor  O'Dwyer. 

Nobody  not  trained  to  the  tough  routine  of  a  working  cop  could  have  stood  it. 
Now  he  is  in  the  hospital  hoping  through  rest  to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  labors. 
Every  voter  in  Baghdad-on-th-Hudson  wishes  him  a  quick  recovery.  *  *  * 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  is  a  brave  man  and  a  willing  one,  but  what  New  York  really  needs 
is  two  mayors  to  spell  each  other  off. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  RAYMOND  M.  HILLIARD,  COMMISSIONER  OF 

WELFARE) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  12,  1947] 

O'DWYER  Acts  Wisei,y  in  Picking  Illinois  Expert  foe  Welfare  Post 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  such  a  well-qualified  man 
as  Raymond  M.  Hilliard,  public  aid  director  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  take  over 
the  important  post  of  commissioner  of  welfare.     *     *     * 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  13.  1948] 
New  Man  for  Welfare 

The  new  commissioner  of  welfare,  sworn  in  yesterday  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer, 
brings  with  him  good  qualifications  and  broad  experience  for  one  of  the  hardest 
jobs  to  do  well  in  the  city  administration. 

A  man  of  force  and  energy,  he  was  chosen  from  among  some  15  or  20  candi- 
dates. He  can  be  expected  to  run  his  department  with  a  firm  hand,  and  to  dis- 
pense welfare  with  compassion  and  justice.  *  *  * 


[From  the  Hearld  Tribune,  March  13,  1948] 

Assignment  of  an  able  outsider  to  head  the  reorganized  city  department  of 
welfare  is  a  wise  move  on  the  mayor's  part.  He  has  chosen  Raymond  M.  Hil- 
liard, young  executive  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  to  be  the  new  com- 
missioner of  welfare.  The  post,  at  best  a  difficult  one,  has  not  been  made  easier 
by  the  department's  recent  troubled  history. 


[From  the  World  Telegram,  March  15,  1948] 

New  Welfare  Head,  New  Viewpoint 

In  going  well  outside  this  city  to  find  a  new  commissioner  of  welfare,  Mayor 
William  O'Dwyer  made  a  wise  move. 


(FOR  HIS  UNSUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PLAN) 

[From,  the  Brooklyn  New  York  Eagle,  March  15,  1948] 

More  City  Housing  Projects  Planned  for  Borough 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  announcement  that  the  city  will  soon  enter  the  field  of  un- 
subsidized  housing  with  a  $200,000,000  program  to  provide  apartments  for  17,000 
families  is  welcome  and  heartening  news. 
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(FOR  REITERATING  STAND  AGAINST  STRIKES  BY  CITY  EMPLOYEES) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  15,  1948] 
Mr.  O'Dwyeb  to  Mr.  Quill 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  promptly  and  properly  pointed  out  to  City  Councilman 
Michael  J.  Quill,  top  officer  of  the  transport  workers  union,  that  the  city  cannot 
tolerate  a  strike  against  itself.  There  is  a  significant  distinction  between  a 
strike  against  privately  operated  bus  lines — which  would  be  serious  enough — 
and  a  strike  against  the  city-owned  transit  system,  which  would  be  illegal. 


(FOR  COURAGE  AND  FORESIGHT  IN  10-CENT  FARE) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  26,  1948] 
A  Better  City  Budget 

*  *  *  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  contributed  the  great  achievement  of  getting  the 
transit  operating  deficit  out  of  the  expense  budget.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
concern  that  the  city's  educational  plan  shall  be  built  up,  and  that  social  health 
services  shall  not  be  undermined  but  expanded.  *  *  * 


(FOR  BANNING  COMMUNISTS  FROM  CITY  HALL) 

[From  the  World  Telegram,  September  1,  1948] 

Mayor  and  Marcantonio 

On  the  face  of  it,  amid  the  current  shocking  revelations  of  Communist  spy 
rings  and  plots,  few  things  could  be  healthier  or  more  creditable  to  Mayor  Wil- 
liam O'Dwyer  than  the  pitched  battle  he  is  now  openly  waging  against  pro-Com- 
munits  Vito  Marcantonio,  leader  of  the  Communist  dominated  American  Labor 
Party. 

(FOR  GUARANTEEING  PROTECTION  TO   SPEAKERS  TO  ALL 

POLITICAL  PARTIES) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  September  10,  1948] 

The  Mayor  and  Free  Speech 

The  people  of  New  York  City  who  were  listening  on  WNYC  and  the  top-rank- 
ing officers  of  the  police  department  who  were  his  immediate  audience  could  not 
mistake  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  sincerity  in  his  talk  ordering  the  most  thorough  pro- 
tection of  free  speech  during  the  political  campaign.  The  mayor  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  candidacy  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  for  President.  But  he  is  deter- 
mined there  shall  be  no  repetition  here  of  the  uncurbed  rowdyism  that  attended 
some  of  Mr,  Wallace's  appearances  in  the  South  recently. 


(FOR  FIGHTING  RACKETEERS  IN  GARMENT  INDUSTRY) 

[From  the  World  Telegram,  Septemher  23,  1948] 

Two  Cases  for  Police  Protection 

Mayor  William  O'Dwyer,  District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  and  the  police 
have  promptly  and  rightly  pledged  their  combined  efforts  to  protect  this  city's 
great  billion-dollar  garment  industry  against  any  return  of  the  gang  and 
racketeer  violence  that  so  often  shocked  New  Yorkers  in  the  former  infamous 
Lepke  and  Gurrah  era. 
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(EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  PLAN  TO   SOLVE 

TRAFFIC  PROBLEM) 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  October  7,  1948] 

City  Teatfic  Action 

Announcement  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  that  he  is  taking  steps  to  set  up  a  traffic 
commission,  lieaded  by  an  experienced  traffic  engineer,  to  treat  New  York  City's 
traffic  problem  is  indeed  good  news. 


(FOR  CONTRIBUTING  MOST  TO  CITY'S  ADVANCEMENT) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  October  30,  1948] 

An  Award  to  Mayoe  O'Dwyee 

The  general  and  spontaneous  feeling  among  New  Yorkers  is  that  the  Hundred 
Year  Association  has  bestowed  this  year's  medal  where  it  belongs — on  Mayor 
O'Dwyer.  The  medal  is  an  annual  award  to  the  citizen  who  has  contributed  most 
to  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  city  during  the  preceding  year. 


(FOR  IMPROVED  STREET  CLEANING) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  November  6,  1948] 

The  Stkeet  Clean-Up 

We  believe  that  the  determined  efforts  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  reorganized  sani- 
tation department  to  do  a  better  job  on  street  cleaning  are  having  an  effect  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  that  the  public  is  becoming  aware  of  its  responsibility 
for  partnership  in  these  efforts. 


(FOR  HIS  FIGHT  ON  PINBALL  RIGHTS) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  June  20,  1948] 
Mayoe's  Drive  on  Pinball  Machines  is  Well  Based 

The  board  of  estimate  has  unanimously  approved  the  bill  to  drive  pinball 
machines  from  the  city.  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  speaking  forcefully,  heads  a  drive 
against  them.  There  must  be  hearings  so  that  no  injustice  may  be  done.  But 
it  seems  the  pinball  machine,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  is  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

It  is  the  attendant  evils  that  make  the  seemingly  harmless  machine  a  menace. 
The  mayor  says  bluntly  that  pinball  machines  make  gangsters,  that  they  are 
part  of  the  machinery  of  gangsterism.  In  the  days  of  Murder,  Inc.,  he  recalls, 
"killers  were  recruited  to  handle  pinball  machines  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  available  when  there  was  a  dirty  job  to  do."  Murder,  Inc.,  he 
says,  "is  not  going  to  grow  up  again  while  I  am  mayor."  He  speaks  of  "under- 
ground connections." 


(EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  OPPOSING  TAMMANY 

SURROGATE  DEAL) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  2,  1948] 

Mb.  O'Dwyer  Chooses  to  Fight 

The  big  news  in  New  York  is  that  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  as  the  No.  1  Democrat  in 
this  city  and  State,  has  declared  open  and  full  war  on  Tammany  Hall.  From 
his  position  of  power  and   prestige,  he  had  dramatically  stated  the  issue  against 
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the  curious  lot  of  Tammany  Hall.  From  his  position  of  power  and  prestige,  he 
has  dramatically  stated  the  issue  against  the  curious  lot  of  Tammany  district 
leaders,  and  the  masters  behind  them,  in  their  persistent  efforts  to  annex  the 
surrogate's  court.  It  is,  as  Mayor  O'Dwyer  says,  a  plundering  "political  con- 
spiracy" of  the  rawest  sort,  a  drive  to  collect  a  patronage  tax  from  widows  and 
orphans  for  the  benefit  of  a  discredited  political  organization  trying  to  slink 
back  into  the  juicy  areas  of  control  and  profit. 


[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram.  July  2,  1948] 
Mayor  O'Dwyeb  into  Battle 

Mayor  Bill  O'Dwyer  has  taken  on  the  biggest,  toughest,  and  bitterest  fight 
of  his  embattled  career. 

No  decent  citizen  or  politician  can  stomach  that  present  group  of  district 
leaders  who  have  no  qualms  about  trafficking  with  vice  and  gambling,  and 
domination  of  the  surrogate's  court,  that  last  line  of  defense  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  3,  1948] 

The  Mayor's  Leadership 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  is  in  fine  fighting  form,  apparently,  and  we  say  all  power 
to  him  in  a  battle  to  the  finish  for  a  cleaned-up  Democratic  organization  in  New 
York  and  for  the  good  government  of  the  city. 


^ EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  BANNING  COMMUNISTS 

FROM  CITY  HALL) 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  August  30,  1948] 

Mayor  O'Dwyeb  Defies  the  Radicals 

With  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  defiance  of  Vito  Marcantonio  in  particular,  and  of 
Communists  and  the  left-wing  leaders  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
in  general,  this  newspaper  is  in  complete  sympathy.  Whatever  his  reasons  for 
tossing  the  radicals  out  on  their  collective  ear,  the  deed  stands  upon  its  own 
merits.    It  was  good  citizenship  for  him  so  to  do. 


(FOR    COURAGE   AND    FORESIGHT   IN   10-CENT    FARE) 

[From  the  Daily  Mirror,  April  28,  1948] 

Consider  the  Customer 

It  is  good  news  that  some  150,000  city  employees  are  to  be  raised  at  least 
$259  a  year,  and  that  the  pay  of  15,000  city  teachers  will  be  increased  $375. 

Certainly  these  people  need  a  raise,  to  meet  their  obligations  in  a  period  of 
menacing  inflation. 

Transit  workers  are  next  on  the  list. 

The  reason  the  city  is  able  to  get  up  the  money  for  all  these  pay  increases  is 
that  Mayor  O'Dwyer  had  the  courage  to  ditch  the  nickel  ride,  for  which  we 
congratulate  him.     *     *     * 
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(EDITORIAL  PRAISE  OF  MAYOR  O'DWYER  FOR  HIS  DRIVE  AGAINST 

SMOKE) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  6,  1948] 

P^OK  A  Drive  Against  Smog 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  announcement  that  he  is  preparing  a  concerted  city  drive 
for  smoke  abatement  is  good  news.    Tlie  need  was  never  greater. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  JOSEPH  E.  OGRADY  TO  HEAD  DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

RELATIONS) 

[From  the  New  York  Star,  December  19,  1948] 

A  Wise  Choice 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  acted  wisely  in  his  appointment  of  Joseph  E.  O'Grady  as 
the  successor  to  Theodore  AV.  Kheel  as  the  head  of  the  city's  labor  relations 
division.  Mr.  O'Grady,  who  has  served  as  Mr.  Kheel's  deputy,  is  already  familiar 
with  the  pattern  of  the  principal  trouble  spots  in  the  city's  labor  picture  and  has 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  dealing  with  many  of  them. 


(FOR  COPING  WITH  SNOWSTORM) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  December  22,  1948] 
Hats  Off  to  O'Dwyek  for  Thorough  Clean-Up  of  Brooklyn  Streets 

Last  year's  snowstorm  extraordinary  that  sealed  up  the  city  for  days  will  be 
remembered  for  a  generation  or  two.  And  so  will  this  years,  but  for  different 
reasons.  When  the  snow  came  down  inch  by  inch  the  day  after  Christmas, 
1947,  and  made  the  streets  impassable  for  weeks,  the  city,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  it  that  is  Brooklyn,  found  it  extremely  depressing.  Today  we  have 
something  of  great  importance  to  rejoice  about  at  Christmas  time.  Brooklyn 
streets  are  no  longer  neglected. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  bravo. 


(FOR  REPLACING  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES  WITH  CIVIL  SERVICE 

APPOINTEES) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  .January  1,  1949] 

No  More  Temporary  Workers 

Replacement  of  temporary  city  employees  with  permanent  civil-service  ap- 
pointees is  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  good  government.  Uniform  application 
of  the  merit  system  and  of  the  benefits  it  entails  is  required  to  secure  continuity 
in  the  city's  work  and  to  attract  first-class  men  and  women  tonight.  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  rightly  regards  such  replacement  as  an  essential  part  of  the  major 
overhauling  of  the  civil-service  system  already  launched. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  DR.  MARCUS  D.  KOGEL  AS  COMMISSIONER  OF 

HOSPITALS) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  13,  1949] 

New  City  Commissioner 

In  appointing  Dr.  Marcus  D.  Kogel  as  commissioner  of  hospitals.  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  has  chosen  a  civil-service  career  man  with  20  years'  experience  in 
the  city  hospital  system. 
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The  mayor's  cou^dence  in  Dr.  Kogel's  ability  to  meet  those  responsibilities  is 
shared  by  many  hospitals  and  medical  authorities  in  the  city,  who  speak  of  Dr. 
Kogel  as  a  good  man  for  the  job. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  DR.  MARCUS  D.  KOGEL  AS  COMMISSIONER  OF 

HOSPITALS) 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  January  13.  1949] 

Dr.  Kogel's  New  Job 

In  choosing"  Dr.  Marcus  D.  Kogel  to  succeed  Dr.  Edward  M.  Bernecker  when 
the  latter  retired  as  a  commissioner  of  hospitals  on  February  1,  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
has  recognized  merit  and  given  proper  regard  to  a  career  man.  Except  for  the 
period  when  he  was  in  uniform,  r)r.  Kogel  has  devoted  his  entire  medical  career 
to  New  York  City's  hospitals. 


(FOR  AVERTING  1949  TUGBOAT  (AND  FUEL)   STRIKE) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  16,  1949] 

Tug  Strike  Crisis  Proves  Need  of  Permanent  Set-up  for  Peace 

A  tugboat  strike  in  New  York  Harbor  has  been  averted.  The  calamity  was 
headed  off  .iust  1  hour  before  the  final  deadline.  Millions  of  residents  of 
Brooklyn  and  tlie  four  other  boroughs  have  been  saved  from  the  sufferings  and 
inconveniences  that  would  have  resulted  from  such  a  stoppage.  Among  all 
those  involved,  Mayor  O'Dwyer  deserves  the  principal  credit. 


(FOR  HIS  ADDRESS  TO  CITIZENS  BUDGET  COMMISSION) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  19,  1949] 
Mb.  O'Dwyer  Amid  His  Critics 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  as  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Citizens  Budget 
Commission  provides  an  occasion  somewhat  comparable  to  a  prime  minister  fac- 
ing parliament  on  question  day. 

One  thing  demonstrated  anew  was  that  Mayor  O'Dwyer  will  advance  the 
worthy  causes  that  are  closest  to  his  heart  by  better  informing  the  people  of 
the  city.  He  cleai-ed  the  air  of  some  misunderstandings  that  should  not  have 
existed  or  persisted.  He  undoubtedly  won  sympathy  and  support  for  his  program 
by  merely  stating  the  facts. 


(FOR  ATOMIC  STUDY  IN  SCHOOL) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  24,  1949] 
Teachers  and  the  Atom 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  announcement  of  a  training  course  on  all  aspects  of  atomic 
energy  for  teachers  in  the  city  schools  demonstrate  once  more  the  alert  leader- 
ship of  New  York's  schools  system. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  given  earlier  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  spread  of 
understanding  of  atomic  energy.  It  was  through  his  initiative  that  an  excellent 
exhibit  was  included  in  the  city's  golden  anniversary  celebration  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  last  year. 
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(FOR  LEADERSHIP   IN   UNION   BUS   TERMINAL   PLAN) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  28,  1949] 
A  Notable  Ground  Breaking 

Considerable  ceremony  surrounded  the  start  of  excavation  yesterday  for  the 
port  authority's  $20,000,000  Union  Bus  Terminal,  west  of  Eighth  Avenue  in 
midtown  Manhattan. 

We  should,  finally,  observe  that  it  was  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  leadership  in  the 
public  interest  that  established  city  policy  receptive  to  this  undertaking,  for 
without  that,  as  Chairman  Cullman  of  the  port  authority  pointed  out,  there  could 
be  no  Union  Bus  Terminal. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  T.  T.  WILEY  TO  TRAFFIC  COMMISSION) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  February  2,  1949] 

Traffic  Engineer 

We  welcome  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  choice  of  T.  T.  Wiley,  of  Detroit,  for  the  post  of 
executive  director  of  New  York's  new  traffic  commission.  Mr.  Wiley  is  a  trained 
engineer,  with  broad  experience. 


[From  the  New  York  Sun,  February  3,  1949] 

New  York's  Traffic  Commission 

For  pressing  for  adoption  of  the  law  and  seeking  admittedly  successful  traffic 
experts  to  staff  it,  Mayor  O'Dwyer  can  take  a  bow.  It  gives  New  Yorkers  reason 
to  hope  that  better  trafiic  conditions  are  ahead. 


(FOR  REAPPOINTING  T.  T.  WILEY  TO  TRAFFIC  COMMISSION) 

[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  February  4,  1949] 

The  New  Traffic  Control  Set-up 

In  the  city's  new  centralized  department  of  traffic.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  wisely 
filled  top  positions  with  recognized  expert  traffic  engineers,  both  where  the  new 
law  so  required  and  where  it  does  not. 


(FOR  APPOINTING  WILLIAM  P.  O'BRIEN  POLICE  COMMISSIONER) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  February  3,  1949] 
Excellent  Tradition 

To  the  new  Commissioner  O'Brien,  who  succeeds  to  full  title  on  March  1,  we 
say  welcome.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  chosen  well.  Again  a  lifetime  policeman,  up 
from  the  ranks,  heads  the  police  department.     The  excellent  tradition  carried  on. 


(FOR  HIS  1949  MESSAGE:  "REPORT  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS") 

[From   the  New  York  Times,   February  9,   1949] 

The  Mayor's  Message 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  annual  message  to  the  city  council  yesterday  is  a  report  of 
substantial  progress  achieved  during  1948,  especially  in  renovation  of  the  city's 
transit  system,  in  school  construction,  in  erection  of  low-cost  housing,  and  in 
recognition  that  a  determined  attack  must  be  made  on  certain  long-neglected 
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problems.  It  records  the  abandonment  of  the  5-cent  fare,  the  decision  to  I'e- 
habilitate  the  water  front,  the  acceptance  of  an  agency  solely  committed  to  relief 
of  traffic  congestion  in  our  streets.  The  message  is,  as  the  mayor  says,  a  report 
prepared  "in  great  detail,"  and  answers  a  felt  want  whicli  we  have  several  times 
commented  upon — the  need  for  fuller  official  information  on  various  aspects  of 
city  affairs. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sober,  nonpolitical,  and  businesslilie  document. 


(FOR  HIS  PROPOSED  WIRE-TAPPING  CONTROL) 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  24,  1949] 
O'Dwyek's  Sensible  Plan  to  Control  Wire  Tapping 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  proposal  for  legislation  to  control  wire  tapping  sounds  like 
a  sensible  one.  He  would  have  the  legislature  in  Albany  make  illegal  the  pos- 
session of  wire-tapping  equipment  by  persons  not  authorized  to  use  it,  classing 
its  possession  as  a  felony,  like  the  possession  of  burglar's  tools. 


(FOR  AVERTING  VIOLENCE  IN  TAXI  STRIKE) 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  April  2,  1949] 

Who  Does  He  Think  He  Is? 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  steadily  and  firmly  insisted  that  there  will  be  no  violence 
in  today's  taxi  strike,  if  it  takes  3,000  extra  police  to  keep  order. 
We  congratulate  him  for  his  determination. 


Police  Doing  Good  Job  in  Handling  Taxi  Strike 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  our  police  department  under  Commissioner  O'Brien  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  averting  disorder  in  the  taxicab  strike. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  April  7,  1949] 

The  Taxicab  Problem 

The  taxicab  strike  could  only  have  been  effective  if  the  organizing  committee 
of  the  union,  having  refused  an  election  under  the  State  labor  board,  had  so 
terrorized  the  independent  drivers  as  to  keep  them  off  the  streets.  Thanks  in 
large  part  to  the  firm  but  impartial  attitude  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  threats  of 
violence  never  bore  fruit.     *     *     * 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  April  7,  1949] 
Now,  A  Break  for  the  Driver 

The  taxi  strike  is  dead,  even  though  the  final  agonies  may  linger  for  a  few 
more  days.  The  Lewis  brothers,  John  L.  and  Denny,  have  seldom  taken  such  a 
licking. 

From  Bill  O'Dwyer  down  to  the  newest  rookie  cop  on  emergency  12-hour  duty, 
the  city  handled  the  Lewis  threat  admirably.     *     *     * 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  9,  1949] 
The  Cab  Strike  Ends 

*  *  *  New  Yorkers  appreciate  the  calm  firmness  with  which  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
handled  the  strike,  and  the  long  hours  of  extra  duty  put  in  by  the  police  in  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation.     *     *     * 
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(FOR  ADVOCATING  $150,000,000  FOR  HOSPITALS) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  25,  1949] 
$150,000,000  FOB  Hospitals 

A  policy  emphasized  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  from  the  start  of  his  administration 
moves  nearer  to  fulfillment  with  the  signing  by  Governor  Dewey  of  the  measure, 
still  to  go  to  referendum,  to  exempt  from  city  debt  limit  .$150,000,000  in  borrow- 
ing power  to  build  hospitals.  "The  people  of  New  York  need  this  money  des- 
perately,'' Mr.  O'Dwyer  told  a  medical  meeting  recently.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  voters  next  November  will  support  this  service  to  the  indigent 
ill.     *     *     * 


(FOR  CLEANING  HARLEM'S  VACANT  LOTS) 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  30,  1949] 

Haejlem  Clean-up 

The  inspection  tour  of  Harlem  made  early  this  week  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  is 
bearing  fruit  in  a  drive  by  several  city  departments  to  clean  up  vacant  lots 
and  make  playgrounds  out  of  some  of  them. 


(FOR  FIGHT  ON  TAINOIANY) 

[Fromr  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  4,  1949] 
O'DwYEB  AND  Tammany 

Tammany  Hall  charged  $50  a  plate  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  anniver- 
sary dinner  at  the  Waldrof,  which  is  entirely  too  much  for  filet  mignon  and  cham- 
pagne, especially  when  the  city's  leading  Democrat  is  absent.  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
chose  to  visit  a  little  meeting  of  insurgents  who  call  themselves  the  Fair  Deal 
Democrats,  where  he  returned  to  an  old  and  favorite  subject — the  politician's 
responsibility  to  the  people.  For  all  his  studied  generality  the  mayor,  by  his 
timing,  was  telling  Tammany  off.  And  despite  the  impressive  gathering  of 
politicos  at  the  Waldorf,  where  everybody  from  .Jake  Arvey  to  Governor  Dever, 
of  Massachusetts,  gathered  to  hear  Hugo  Rogers  again  on  the  defensive,  the 
absence  of  one  man  spoiled  the  party     *     *     * 

Whatever  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  plans  as  he  picks  his  way  toward  the  future,  we 
en.ioy  the  sight  of  New  York's  chief  Democrat  returned  to  the  job  of  kicking 
Tammany  around. 


(FOR  HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  27.  1949] 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  Decision 

*  *  *  We  regret  this  decision  by  the  mayor  not  to  seek  reelection.  He 
seems  to  us  to  be  head  and  shoulders  above  the  likely  candidates  from  official 
circles  who  are  mentioned  as  his  successor  to  the  Democratic  nomination. 
Starting  from  the  ranks  of  common  labor,  he  worked  to  educate  himself,  and 
through  diligence  and  ability  rose  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  second  highest  ad- 
ministrative office  in  American  public  life.  He  has  worked  hard  at  the  job 
of  being  mayor.  He  made  his  mistakes,  and  he  has  been  subjected  to  consider- 
able criticism  from  time  to  time.  We  have  contributed  no  small  amount  of  this 
criticism,  and  we  must  say  that  the  mayor  has  stood  up  to  it  like  a  man.  Further- 
more, he  has  often  responded  to  this  criticism  with  a  change  of  course     *     *     * 

We  should  like  now  to  mention  some  of  these  contributions  briefly. 

First  of  all,  in  importance,  he  broke  with  the  old  5-cent-fare  political  fetish. 
He  put  underway  major  rehabilitation  of  the  transit  system,  and  has  made  head- 
way in  stabilizing  transit  labor  relations.  He  has  greatly  improved  our  public- 
school  plant,  with  the  building  of  about  50  new  schools  and  the  renovation  of 
others.     Hospital   conditions   are   better,   and   a    further   building  program   of 
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$150,000,000  or  more  is  in  prospect  because  of  his  initiative.  He  has  worked 
steadily  and  effectively  for  more  housing,  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized ; 
the  accomplishments  in  this  field  are  outstanding.  He  cleared  the  way  for  port 
authority  erection  of  the  Union  Bus  Terminal,  and  has  made  other  constructive 
beginnings  toward  traffic  amelioration.  He  removed  the  burden  of  airport 
development  from  the  city's  capital  budget,  and  at  the  same  time  assured 
adequate  aviation  facilities. 

He  has  given  the  city's  civil-service  employees  as  generous  treatment  as 
financial  conditions  permitted,  he  strengthened  the  police  force  and  fire  depart- 
ment. He  has  an  antismoke  program  underway.  He  endorsed  a  study  for 
wiser  zoning,  looking  to  land  use  for  industry.  Health  services  have  been  not- 
ably broadened.  The  city's  capital  construction  has  been  directed  at  the  most 
urgent  needs.  Programs  for  garbage  incineration  and  the  cleaning  up  of  polluted 
waters  on  our  beaches  are  begun.  The  welfare  and  marine  and  aviation  depart- 
ments underwent  a  reorganization  and  are  better  equipped.  A  considerable 
number  of  emergencies,  some  man-made  and  some  a  visitation  of  nature,  were 
dealt  with,  most  of  them  capably. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  list  of  accomplishments,  although  we  are  at  the  moment 
considering  only  the  favorable  side     *     *     * 

With  the  strong  hold  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  on  New  York  City,  we 
must  always  face  the  possibility  that,  even  if  fusion  elements  succeed  in  finding 
a  strong  candidate,  our  next  mayor  may  be  Democratic.  It  is  highly  important, 
then,  tiiat  the  strongest  possible  Democratic  candidate  be  named.  This  may 
well  be,  to  our  way  of  thinking.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  himself,  and  if  so — his  health 
permitting — the  city  would  gain  by  his  reversing  his  decision  and  agreeing  to 
run  again     *     *     * 

The  Mayor  Withdraws 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  27,  1949] 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  announcement  that  he  will  not  run  for  reelection  heralds 
the  close  of  what  has  been  an  eventful  and.  on  the  whole,  a  successful  admin- 
istration. The  mayor  has  been  faced  during  his  term  of  office  by  a  series  of 
crises,  ranging  from  record  snowstorms  to  recurrent  threats  of  strikes  in  vital 
areas  of  the  city's  life.  He  has  met  these  with  calmness  and  efficiency,  benefiting 
from  an  instinctive  ability  to  handle  men.  In  getting  away  from  the  5-cent 
fare,  lon,g  a  bogy  even  to  reform  administrations,  he  showed  as  much  courage 
as  realism.  Coordination  of  the  airports  around  New  York  and  the  establish- 
ment here  of  permanent  headquarters  for  the  United  Nations,  both  accomplished 
during  his  term,  will  long  stand  as  landmarks  in  the  city's  development     *     *     * 

A  strong  fusion  candidiate,  drawing  a  full  measure  of  support  from  anti- 
Tammany  Democrats  in  addition  to  that  from  other  sources,  otfers  the  best  hope 
of  continuing  in  New  York  City  the  kind  of  Government  which  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
at  his  best  has  been  able  to  provide. 


[From  the  Brookl.vn  Eaple.  May  27,  1949] 
Mayor's  Refxjsai,  to  Run  Again  Surprise  and  Disappointment 

Mayor  O'Dw.ver's  surprise  announcement  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  has  got  the  whole  town  talking.  It  was  a  political  bombshell.  It 
was  a  surprise  not  only  to  the  plain  citizens  but  also  the  politicians,  even  to  top- 
flight municipal  leaders. 

It  took  us  by  surprise,  too,  but  our  principal  reaction  was  one  of  intense  dis- 
appointment. For  Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  made  a  splendid  record  as  mayor,  and  his 
departure  from  city  hall  would  be  a  real  loss  to  the  city. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  nonsense  these  days  from  politicians  who  are  anxious  to 
elect  a  Republican  or  Fusionist  as  mayor.  P.ut  the  people  of  this  city  are  too 
sensible  to  be  impressed  by  the  bogeyman  of  corruption  and  incnmpentence 
which  they  are  lifting  to  the  skies  and  ^^ith  which  they  hope  to  drive  popular 
support  away  from  O'Dwyer     *     *     * 

Ma.yor  O'Dwyer  is  thoroughly  competent,  conscientious,  and  hard  working. 
After  he  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  municipal  government  he  had  main- 
tained a  high  batting  average  on  the  decisions  and  his  policies.    His  appointments 
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have  generally  been  fine.  Indeed,  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  many  unusually 
able  men.  Naturally,  they  are  mostly  Democrats  as  were  La  Guardia's  mostly 
Fusionists.  But  many  have  been  completely  noupolitical.  Arthur  Wallander  was 
one  of  the  best  police  commissioners  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Not  a  scandal  has 
marred  the  record  in  this  department,  the  conduct  of  which  has  been  the  downfall 
of  many  previous  administrations. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  detailed  account  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  constructive 
accomplishments,  which  were  numerous.  One  of  his  notable  successes  was 
the  handling  of  labor  troubles  through  the  labor  relations  division  set  up  in  his 
office.  He  has  prevailed  on  many  alile  men  to  serve  on  those  three-man  emer- 
gency committees  representing  the  public,  labor,  and  employers,  and  in  addition 
he  has  personally  cleared  up  some  of  the  most  serious  of  these  crises.     *     *     * 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1949] 
The  Mayor's  Final  No 

*  *  *  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  carries  a  heavy  burden  and  it 
grows  heavier  every  year.  Although  an  able  mayor  had  preceded  him,  Mr. 
O'Dvvyer,  on  taking  office  in  January  1946,  inherited  grave  problems,  some  dating 
back  to  depression  days  and  others  to  the  war.  So,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
strains  of  administering  a  city  of  8,000,000  people.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  had  the  task 
of  attempting  to  rebuild  with  limited  funds  a  governmental  plant  that  was  at 
best  shabby  and,  at  the  worst,  in  ruins.  Hospitals,  schools  and  especially  the 
transit  system  were  in  a  painfully  run-down  condition.  At  the  same  time  an 
abnormally  high  birth  rate,  after  the  war,  made  even  more  pressing  the  housing 
and  school  problems. 

To  these  unusual  taslcs  and  many  others  Mr.  O'Dwyer  addressed  himself  with 
vigor,  and  his  record  has,  on  net  balance,  been  good.  On  many  occasions  we  have 
commended  his  accomplishments,  and  on  others  criticised  his  miistakes  and  his 
omissions.  The  many  warm  expressions  of  regret  that  he  was  stepping  down  at 
the  end  of  1949  may  be  accepted  by  the  mayor  as  the  public's  thanks  for  what  he 
has  done  to  try  to  make  New  York  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

Now  the  field  is  thrown  open  for  the  search  for  a  successor,  both  among  the 
Democrats  and  those  of  varying  political  hue  who  may  throw  their  lot  together 
in  fusion.  The  responsibilities  that  lie  ahead,  in  completing  the  O'Dwyer  program 
and  in  new  undertakings,  are  a  challenge  demanding  greatness.  They  call  not 
only  for  integrity  and  other  highest  qualities  of  character,  but  also  the  ability 
to  manage  large  enterprise     *     *     * 


[From  the  Herald  Tribune,  June  10,  1949] 
Mayoe  O'Dwyer  Meians  It 

*  *  *  For  all  the  progress  under  LaGuardia  and  O'Dwyer,  there  is  still  a 
lot  of  work  ahead.  Being  mayor  is  more  than  a  one-man  job;  it  is  a  steady 
continuation  which  projects  itself  ahead.  Our  needs  are  constantly  growing — 
in  transit,  housing,  schools,  hospitals,  sanitation,  water-front  rehabilitation, 
smoke  control,  and  so  on.  With  all  the  increasing  demand  for  more  and  better 
public  services,  there  is  a  Iso  a  rising  insistence  on  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government.  The  billion-dollar  budget  is  already  habitual  in  New  York,  and 
the  incompatibilities  of  income  and  expense  will  need  to  be  faced  with  growing 
intelligence  and  mastery.  This  is  tlie  challenge  ahead  for  the  next  mayor,  even 
more  than  for  any  predecessor,  and  it  is  up  to  every  voter  right  now  to  insist 
on  the  best  possible  candidates. 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  News.  June  11,  1949] 
O'Dwyer  Steps  Out 

•  *  *  *  We're  sorry  to  see  this  development  because  we  think  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
has  been  a  hardworking,  conscientious  and  100  percent  honest  mayor,  and  has 
made  an  excellent  start  at  cleaning  up  the  confusions  and  inefficiencies  he  in- 
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herited  from  the  LaGuardia  administration,  which  got  scatterbrained  in  its  last 
years     *     *     * 


(FOR  APPOINTING  THEODORE  W.  KHEEL  IMPARTIAL  CHAIRIMAN) 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  May  31,  1949] 

Kheel  Right  Choice 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  could  have  appointed  no  better  man  than  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
former  director  of  the  city  divisicm  of  labor  relations,  to  serve  as  impartial 
chairman  in  disputes  involving  the  12  privately  owned  bus  companies  and  the 
unions  representing  some  9,C0O  of  their  employees     *     *     * 


(FOR  HIS  4  YEARS  IN  CITY  HALL) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  22,  1949] 
Politics  and  the  Next  Mayor 

*  *  *  What  every  New  Yorlcer  wants  in  the  next  mayor  is  the  best  avail- 
able combination  of  qualities.  All  who  have  an  ounce  of  pride  and  personal 
interest  in  New  York  know  that  the  lirst  consideration  is  to  insure  continuance 
of  high  standards  and  devoted  responsibility  to  which  this  city  has  become 
accustomed  under  LaGuardia  and  O'Dwyer  *  *  *  There  is  no  party  label 
on  economy  and  efficiency,  no  honest  difference  on  how  to  suppress  rackets  or 
clean  the  streets  *  *  *  The  truth  is  that  there  is  neither  a  Democratic  nor 
Republican  way  of  running  New  York.     *     *     *       . 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  July  14,  1949] 
O'Dwyer's  Decision  To  Run  Ends  Weeks  of  Vacillation 

*  *  *  The  fundamental  facts  about  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  administration  re- 
main the  same.  Although  he  has  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  he  has  been  a 
good  mayor.  He  is  able,  conscientious,  hard  working.  He  has  especially  had 
at  heart  the  interest  of  the  little  people  although  many  of  the  city's  leading 
businessmen  have  been  active  in  the  efforts  to  get  him  to  run  again. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  won  general  respect  among  the  decent  elements  of  the  city 
without  regard  to  party  because  of  his  hostility  to  the  vicious  fringe  in  Tammany 
Hall  which  has  brought  it  to  such  low  repute.  He  has  thus  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  good  Democrat  and  also  to  refuse  to  play  ball  with  the 
sinister  forces  of  Tammany.     That  is  a  healthy  situation. 


Public  Housing  Report 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  has  just  reported  to  Mayor  William 
O'Dwyer  the  city's  accomplishments  in  providing  and  planning  public  housing 
from  January  1946  to  June  30,  1949. 

In  the  42-month  period,  47,600  apartments  were  provided  by  projects  built  or 
under  construction  in  42  wisely  chosen  localities  throughout  the  city.  Forty- 
nine  neighborhoods,  most  of  them  in  slum  districts,  have  been  approved  tenta- 
tively as  possible  sites  for  80,000  additional  apartments  with  State  and  Federal 
laid. 

Rounded  up,  these  total  statistics — a  housing  project  a  month — are  striking 
enough.  But  behind  the  cold  figures,  behind  the  high-rising  piles  of  stone  and 
steel  is  a  stimulating  story  when  translated  in  terms  of  men,  women  and  children. 
The  courage  and  intelligence  and  speed  with  which  the  city  tackled  the  pressing 
and  difl3cult  problem  of  the  housing  shortage  brought  happiness  in  many  forms 
to  many  families. 

Temptations  to  delinquency  and  unsightly  disease-breeding  areas  where  wiped 
out  with  eradication  of  slums.  Tensions  in  overcrowded  living  quarters  were 
eased.    Young  men  home  from  the  war  were  given  fair  chances  to  raise  families 
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and  start  on  careers.  Safe  open  spaces  with  grass  and  trees  were  provided  for 
children. 

It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  tlie  housing  record  malies  a  timely  public 
appearance  at  the  start  of  a  political  campaign.  Its  use  as  an  O'Dwyer  appeal 
for  votes  will  not,  however,  detract  from  the  value  and  extent  of  the  public 
service  rendered. 

Politics  aside,  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  housing  authority  should 
have  the  city's  gratitude  for  doing  a  hard  job  well. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  October  10,  1949] 
A  Good  Appointment 

The  reappointment  of  Dudley  F.  Sicher  as  justice  of  the  domestic  relations 
court  will  be  greeted  with  satisfaction  by  all  who  are  interested  in  maintaining 
the  highest  standards  of  the  local  bench. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  was  reportedly  under  some  pressure  to  name  a  political  ap- 
pointee to  this  post,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  resisted  such  a  temptation 
and  named  the  one  man  best  suited  to  fill  the  vacancy  arising  with  the  espiratioa 
of  .Justice  Sicher's  term,  namely,  Justice  Sicher  himself. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  December  12.  1949] 

IMayor  O'Dwyer's  Vacation 

Leaving  the  gray  city  of  New  York  yesterday  in  search  of  Florida  sunshine, 
Jlayor  O'Dwyer  described  himself  as  a  "refugee  from  a  hospital."  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  victim  of  one  of  the  world's  hardest  jobs.  His  most  active  political  op- 
ponents would  never  deny  that  he  works  at  the  job  with  a  soldierly  devotion  to 
duty  and  gives  it  the  last  ounce  of  his  strength.  Before  his  breakdown,  he  gave 
it  more  than  he  had  to  spend. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  December  12,  1949] 
The  Reid  Appointment 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  choice  of  William  Reid  to  be  deputy  mayor  in  his  second 
term,  beginning  Januaiy  1,  can  be  applauded  heartily  and  without  reservation. 

Mr.  Reid  is  a  civil  servant  of  more  than  30  years'  experience  in  city  employ, 
much  of  it  in  intimate  relation  to  financial  problems.  He  had  the  confidence 
of  the  late  Mayor  LaGuardia,  who  appointed  him  to  high  oflice.  He  is  a  sound 
man  on  finance.  He  can  be  counted  on  for  independence  in  presenting  a  point 
of  view  to  the  mayor. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  January  2,  1950] 

The  City's  Next  4  Yeaks 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  second  term  will  be  officially  launched  when  old  and  new  ap- 
pointees are  sworn  in  at  city  hall  this  morning.  The  appointments  reflect,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  renewal  of  the  mayor's  earnest  intention  to  give  the  city  sound  and 
forward-looking  government.  Tliere  are  not  too  many  changes.  Good  men, 
like  Bob  Moses,  have  either  been  continued  in  their  jobs,  or,  like  former  trans- 
portation chairman,  now  Dei)uty  Mayor  William  Ried,  given  new  and  greater 
responsibility. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  2,  1950] 

Mr.  O'Dwyer's  Second  Term 

William  O'Dwyer  began  yesterday  his  second  4-year  term  as  the  one  hundredth 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.     The  tasks  that  lie  ahead  are  imposingly  large, 
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but  are  in  some  respects  simplified  as  compared  with  the  first  4  years  in  ofiice. 
The  mayor  brings  to  his  responsibility  for  better  equipment  personally.  He  has 
experience  behind  him  that  embraced  coping  with  almost  every  form  of  emei'- 
gency  that  could  present  itself.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  term  of  officials,  also  ex- 
perienced. 


[From  the  New  York  Tiru.es,  January  3,  1950] 
City  Appointments 

The  appointments  with  which  Mayor  O'Dwyer  filled  out  his  administration 
for  the  second  term  for  the  most  part  good.  We  believe  he  starts  with  a 
stronger  team,  and  certainly  far  more  experienced,  than  in  January  1946. 


[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  January  10,  1950] 
Out  of  Rut — Now  Stay  Out 

The  immediate  result  of  the  recent  police  department  shake-up,  the  biggest 
in  many  years,  was  a  desirable  slow-down  in  horse-racing  bookmaking.  But 
the  reorganization  program  should  do  a  lot  more  to  improve  law  enforcement 
in  New  York  City  if  it  continues  tlie  way  Mayor  O'Dwyer  says  he  intends  it  to. 

The  mayor  has  made  it  clear  that  he  wants  the  department  clicking  along  in 
high  gear. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  January  13,  1950] 
Working  Promotion 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  apiiointment  of  Doris  Byrne  to  the  court  of  special  sessions 
is  a  good  one.     Her  qualifications  are  unmistakable ;  she  has  the  knowledge 
training,  and  temperament  that  make  for  a  first-class  judge.    It  is  also  a  recogni- 
tion of  merit,  which  makes  pleasant  news. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  4,  1950] 

Cracking  Down  on  Traffic 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  laid  down  the  law  to  his  traffic  commission  yesterday.  He 
expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  being  made  and 
intimated  that  a  "czar"  for  traffic  relief  might  be  in  the  offing.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  reassuring  that  the  mayor  is  thoroughly  aroused  about  the  failure  to 
get  anywhere  on  traffic  reforms. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  March  6,  1950] 
And  High  Time,  Too 

We  are  delighted  that  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  got  around  to  the  traffic  mess.  The 
sight  of  a  city  official  in  eruption  is  always  stimulating.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  is 
disgusted  with  the  city  traffic  commission  for  failing  to  solve  the  traffic  outrage. 
And  now  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  angry  at  general  failure,  has  yanked  the  rug  from 
under. 


[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  March  6,  1950] 
Who  Got  This  Cash? 

A  flock  of  embarrassing  questions  are  boiling  up  in  the  city's  inquiry  into 
the  taxicab  industry  with  its  11,800  cabs  and  nearly  40,000  drivers. 
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Mayor  O'Dwyer  commendably  ordered  an  over-all  inquiry  hy  Commissioner 
of  Investigation  James  H.  Shells  after  a  city  accountant  got  a  look  at  some 
records.  We  hope  Commissioner  Shells  got  the  answers  to  all  questions  in  a 
thorough  and  honest  investigation. 


[From  the  Brooklj-n  Eagle,  March  8,  1950] 

O'Dwter's  Support  of  Thruway  Should  End  Political  Fight  on  Plan 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  announcement  of  his  whole-hearted  support  of  Governor 
Dewey's  proposals  for  the  State  Thruway  should  end  any  serious  fight  against 
the  project.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mayor's  common-sense  attitude  in  the 
interest  of  his  city  will  lead  to  the  abandonment  by  State  Democratic  leaders 
of  their  fight  on  the  superhighway. 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  March  8,  1950] 

Thruway  Detours  Politics 

The  long-discussed  State  Thruway,  or  express  highway  between  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo,  got  a  surprise  boost  day  before  yesterday  when  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
came  out  flatly  for  Governor  Dewey's  plans  for  carrying  the  project  through. 
Now  that  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  acted  like  a  statesman  instead  of  a  politician,  why 
should  the  legislature  hesitate? 


[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  March  8,  1950] 

Another  Deal  for  the  Limbo 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  is  to  be  congratulated  for  coming  out  flatly  against  the  bill 
which  would  have  given  Queens  two  more  county  judgeships.  It  was  just  another 
of  those  political  deals  which  would  have  benefited  the  county  leaders.  It  would 
have  added  $80,000  annually  to  the  mandatory  drain  which  the  county  courts 
place  on  the  city  budget — a  rather  fancy  price  for  a  portion  of  political  plums. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  13,  1950] 
The  City  and  Albany 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  working  relations  betweeh  the  New  York 
administration  and  the  State  during  this  legislative  session  seem  to  have  taken 
a  considerable  turn  for  the  better.  A  number  of  reasons  may  account  for  this. 
But  whatever  is  mainly  responsible,  the  result  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  the  city  administration  has  presented  its  requests  with  dignity  and  without 
partisan  bombast,  and  because  it  refrained  from  extravagant  demands  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  political  show,  has  not  suffered  the  humiliation  of  being 
turned  down. 

That  this  attitude  has  not  endeared  ]\Iayor  O'Dwyer  to  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  legislature  is  obvious.  The  displeasure  of  some  leaders  became  acute 
when  the  mayor,  after  his  only  visit  to  Albany  this  session,  gave  his  hearty 
endorsement  to  the  thruway  and  the  Dewey  metliod  of  financing  it. 

We  believe  Mr.  O'Dwyer  deserves  warm  tribute  for  the  nonpolitical  fashion 
in  which  he  conducted  himself  on  that  trip. 


[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  April  1,  1950] 

The  Mayor  and  Bus  Fares 

We  like  the  way  Mayor  O'Dwyer  lias  picked  up  the  bus  fare  baby  which  the 
legislature  took  away  from  the  public  service  commission  and  left  on  the  door- 
step of  city  hall.    He  has  named  a  three-way  committee  to  study  fare  increase 
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applications  and  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  estimate  so  that  applica- 
tions can  be  received  without  unnecessary  delay. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  mayor  has  acted  indicates  that  this  is  some- 
thing he  wants  to  prevent. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  12,  19.50] 

Feee  Speech  on  the  Budget 

On  his  return  to  city  hall,  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  quiclsly  set  right  one  matter. 
The  board  of  estimate  will  not  refuse  to  hear  representatives  of  political  parties 
who  wish  to  express  their  views  on  the  city's  $1,243,451,794  budget  for  19.50-51. 
This  means  free  speech  and  democratic  method.  We  congratulate  the  mayor 
on  letting  everybody  have  a  say  on  the  budget. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  April  23,  1950] 
Support  Fkom  the  Mator 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  sent  to  Jerry  Finkelstein,  chairman  of  the  city  planning 
commission,  a  reasoned  and  eloquent  plea  for  replanning  the  area  around  the 
United  Nations  headquarters.  The  city's  plans,  he  wrote,  "must  embrace  the 
vision  of  the  world  capitol  in  the  heart  of  our  metroiX)lis  for  many  years  to 
come." 

This  mark  of  the  mayor's  interest  promises  that  the  city  planning  commission 
is  at  long  last  to  he  entrusted  with  the  job  outlined  for  it  in  the  city  charter.  And 
that  is  a  most  happy  and  hopeful  prospect  in  this  era  of  rapid  growth  and  change. 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  May  1,  1950] 
Problems  of  the  Port 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  appointed  a  whopi)er  of  a  committee  yesterday  to  study  the 
reasons  for  the  sickness  of  New  York  City's  shipping  Industry.  There  being  no 
more  vital  city  problem,  we  wish  the  committee  great  success  and  hope  it  accom- 
plishes more  than  committees  usually  do. 

The  mayor  has  put  a  badly  needed  plan  in  motion.  We  hope  he  presses  it 
with  his  customary  vigor. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  May  7,  1950] 
Another  Good  Judge  Renamed 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  reappointment  of  Magistrate  Charles  E.  Ramsgate  to  an- 
other 10-year  term  on  the  bench  is  recognition  of  the  valuable  public  service  this 
Brooklynite  has  given  the  city  for  30  years. 

In  1940,  the  late  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  elevated  him  to  the  magistrate's 
court.    His  reappointment  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  was  a  praiseworthy  decision. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  May  25,  1950] 
O'Dwyer's  Sensible  Plan  for  Sewer  Rental  Levy 

In  spite  of  the  natural  unpopularity  of  any  new  tax,  the  sewer  rental  levy  pro- 
posed by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  seems  to  us  very  sensible.  Its  effect  on  the  average 
homeowner  will  be  negligible,  as  the  new  charge  would  be  only  about  40  cents 
a  month.  Furthermore,  the  funds  raised  would  go  toward  financing  a  wide  and 
most  important  project,  the  freeing  of  waters  around  the  city  from  pollution. 
Few  things  are  as  important  as  ridding  the  waters  around  us  of  the  growing 
menace  they  carry. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  27,  1950] 
The  Port  Study 

"We  mean  business"  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  told  his  joint  committee  on  port  in- 
dusty.  "We  want  teamwork.  We  are  not  playing  games.  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  dig  deep." 

We  welcome  and  applaud  this  new  assurance  of  the  mayor's  sincerity  and 
determination  to  get  at  the  fundamentals  that  will  guarantee  New  York's  im- 
proving future  as  a  seaport. 

The  committee  is  getting  under  way  in  a  workmanlike  fashion.  We  wish  it 
clear  sailing  and  an  early  landfall. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  .3,  1950] 
A  Good  Appointment 

Based  on  past  performance,  New  Yorkers  may  look  forward  with  solid  hope 
to  the  betterment  of  trafhe  in  this  city  througli  the  announcement  that  the  mayor 
will  appoint  Lloyd  B.  Reid  to  head  the  newly  approved  department  of  traffic. 
Iklr.  Reid  has  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  solution  of  traffic  problems  in  De- 
troit and  has  also  served  as  highway  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 


[Fi-oiu  tlie  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1950] 
Moving  in  on  Smoke 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  announcement  yesterday  that  the  city  has  called  in  Raymond 
R.  Tucker,  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  consultant  for  drafting  antisuioke  rules  is  news  of 
first  importance  for  our  residents  who  have  grown  increasingly  impatient  for 
action.  Professor  Tucker,  who  is  head  of  the  department  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  served  as  smoke  commissioner 
of  that  city  from  19o7  to  1942.  He  helped  draft  the  laws  that  are  generally  cred- 
ited with  working  a  great  improvement  in  St.  Louis.  Many  other  cities  have 
borrowed  his  methods  or  his  services,  among  these  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Syracuse. 

The  employment  of  Professor  Tucker  is  a  good  sign  and  city  acceptance  of  the 
type  of  regulations  that  emerge  from  his  study  will  be  the  critical  test. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  28,  1950] 
A  Pledge  op  Transit  Peace 

The  memorandum  of  understanding,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  late  yester- 
day afternoon  at  City  Hall  between  the  board  of  transportation  and  union  labor 
on  the  transit  lines,  is  the  most  constructive  step  in  a  long  time  for  improving 
transit  labor  relations. 

We  heartily  congratuate  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  the  board,  and  the  Transport  Work- 
ers Union. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  17,  1950] 
Tougher  Smoke  Rules 

The  board  of  smoke  control  has  come  up  with  a  third  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  enforce  smoke  abatement  in  the  city,  but  this  time  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  different.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mayor  O'Dwyer  was  re- 
garded as  "not  entirely  satisfied"  with  the  earlier  drafts  of  these  rules.  Many 
of  their  provisions  were  half-hearted  and  left  loopholes,  suggesting  a  fear  of 
stepping  on  somebody's  toes. 


Now,  apparently  prodded  by  the  mayor  to  "get  tough  and  stay  tough",  the 
board,  advised  by  the  consultant  summoned  by  Mr.  O'Dwyer  from  St.  Louis, 
Prof.  Raymond  R.  Trecker,  has  offered  revisions  to  its  rules  and  regulations 
that  put  new  punch  into  the  proposed  controls  over  smoke  emissions,  fuels,  and 
heating  equipment. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  August  16,  1950] 

Mayor  O'Dwyer's  DEcisioisr 

We  did  not  support  Mr.  O'Dwyer  for  reelection  but  we  regret  his  decision  now 
to  leave  office.  We  lose  an  expei-ienced  executive  who  had  a  close  knowledge  of 
municipal  affairs. 

He  has  done  many  good  things  for  New  York  City.  His  warm  sympathies  for 
the  underprivileged  and  the  sick  will  not  be  forgotten. 

We  wish  the  Mayor  well. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  September  1,  1950] 
Matoe  O'Dwyer's  Decision 

New  York  City  said  good-by  to  Mayor  O'Dwyer  yesterday  at  the  end  of  an 
abbreviated  second  term.  He  was  the  center  of  many  controversies  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  it  is  true,  as  he  said  yesterday,  that  "the  major  accomplish- 
ments will  live  in  the  public  mind  long  after  these  differences  are  forgotten." 

He  tried  to  make  this  a  better  city  to  live  in.  He  worked  hard  while  trying. 
His  mistakes  left  no  irremediable  damage. 

New  York  will  miss  him  and  will  watch  with  friendly  interest  his  career  as 
Ambassador  O'Dwyer. 

[Telegram  sent  to  Kefauver  committee] 

Hon.  EsTES  Kefauver, 

Senate  Chamher  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  accordance  with  your  permission  granted  when  I  appeared  before  you  I 
am  sending,  under  separate  cover,  evaluations  and  appraisals  of  my  programs, 
my  purpose,  and  my  conduct  as  a  public  official,  contained  in  editorials  of  New 
York  City  newspapers.  I  respectfully  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
editorials  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  May  4,  1949,  and  May  27,  1949 ;  the  New  York 
Times  May  27,  1949,  and  June  10,  1949;  the  Daily  News,  June  11,  1949;  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  May  27,  1949,  and  July  14,  1949. 

In  the  closing  minutes  of  your  hearings  in  New  York,  Mr.  John  Crane  of  the 
Uniform  Firemen's  Association  testified  that  in  the  1949  mayoralty  campaign  he 
made  a  campaign  contribution  of  $10,000  to  me.  There  was  no  "corroboration, 
nor  was  there  any  cross-examination  to  test  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Crane's  accusation  is  a  vicious  lie.  It  was  made  under  the  pressure  of 
desperate  necessity  to  save  his  own  skin  and  to  account  for  $135,000  of  union 
funds  which  he  handled.  His  financial  manipulations  of  these  funds  was,  at  the 
very  moment  of  Mr.  Crane's  appearance  before  your  committee,  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  grand  jury  of  New  York  County.  This  investigation  is  still  in 
the  stage  of  inquiry  and  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

I  have  spent  over  2.5  of  my  60  years  in  public  life  as  policeman,  magistrate, 
county  judge,  district  attorney.  Army  officer,  minister,  mayor,  and  now  as  an 
Ambassador.  In  these  positions  of  trust  I  have  earned  a  reputation  for  honesty 
that  is  the  dearest  possession  of  my  life.  I  cannot  believe  that  your  committee 
intended  to  allow  or  be  a  party  to  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Crane  to  destroy,  in  10 
minutes  by  an  unsubstantiated  and  unsupported  charge,  a  reputation  earned 
in  a  lifetime.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  common  justice  demands  that 
this  telegram  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  your  committee  and  that  no  con- 
sideration be  given  to,  or  conclusions  based  upon  Mr.  Crane's  accusation  against 


me. 


William  O'Dwyer. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1951. 

Affidavit  of  William  Green,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

William  Green,  of  full  age,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  on  his  oath 
deposes  and  says : 
1.  I  am  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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2.  I  have  been  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  since  1925. 

3.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a  Mrs.  Muriel  Krieger  testified 
before  a  Senate  committee  on  August  16,  1951,  that  I  attended  a  dinner  held  at 
a  night  club  during  the  winter  1948-49  as  a  guest  of  a  Mr.  Zwillman.  I  never 
attended  such  a  dinner  at  a  night  club,  never  met  Mr.  Zwillman,  nor  was  I 
ever  his  guest  nor  was  he  ever  my  guest. 

The  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Krieger  is  not  a  fact  and  is  untrue,  I  might 
further  add  I  do  not  recall  ever  meeting  Mrs.  Krieger  either. 

,  William  Green, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
[seal] 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  Before  me  this  27th  day  of  August,  1951. 

KoBEKT  J.  McKenna,  Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  March  1, 1953. 
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